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Art. I.—1 . Account of an Expedition frc^ Pittsburgh to the 
liocky Mountains, performed in the Yftars 1819, 1820; by 
Order of the lion.^J. C. Calhoun, Secretary of War, under tlifi 
Command of Major S. H. Long, of the U, S‘. Top. Engineers* 
Compiled iVom llie. Notes of Major Long, Mr. T. Say, aiiid 
other Gentleman of the Party, by Edwin Janies, Bo^tanist and 
Geologist to the Expedition, ^n .‘1 V^olumes. Reprinted London. 
1823. 

Narrative Journal of Travels from Detroit Northu'est, 
through the Great Cham of American Lakes to the Sources of 
the Mississippi River, in the Year 1820; by Henry R. School¬ 
craft. Performed as a Member of the Expedition under (general 
Cass. Albany. 

3. A Journal of Travels into the Arkansa Territory, during the 
Year 1819, with occasional Observations on the Manners of the 
ylborigines. •Hy Thomas Nuttall, F.L.S. Philadelphia. 

^ I 'HE three works before us afford a tolerable description of that 
important portion of Ndrth America, which lies to the wesU 
ward of the Alleghany mountains and is iftclnded between them 
and that part of the continued chain of the Andes, usually knowm 
by the name of the Rocky Mountains:—an immense territory, 
whicli of late years has drawn off no inconsiderable portion of the 
population of those provinces of the United States, situated on the 
eastern side of the Alleghanies. To give a general idea of its ex* 
tent, we need only say that its width (about the parallel of 38° N. 
lat.) may be taken at 20 degrees of longitude; and its length, 
(from the Gulf of Mexico to that swell in thft surface which 
divides the nortljicrn from the southern w’aters,) at about the same 
number of degrees of latitude;—embracing an area ofc 1,140,(X)0 
square geographical jnilesl the whole of which is drained by the 
Mississippi; which, in th\ long course of a thousand leagues, 
nearly on ^hc same meridiafKline, receives a vast multitude of 
streams, some of them as large as itself, and most of them navi¬ 
gable forriany hundred miles from their respective points of con¬ 
fluence,—Ithe united waters of w'hidi it pours in one vast body into 
the Gulf If M exico. 
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2 ^ The Valley of the Missi^sipp. 

C , ' r ' ' ^ . f . . ^ 

Histor^^has supplied us with no mcmo^■ials on which to form even 
a conjecture of the state of this cxIfMisivc valley Jn a^^es past; and 
the only testimony that remains of its once heinj? inhabited'by a 
more niimet^ius, poweifid, and intelligent race of iiidiuns than the 
present, is that which is afFon^d by large tin)nnds of eailh fre¬ 
quently met \yth near the hanks of the ri.cis; and within which 
are found lljc ren^iins of human skeletons, pottery, and other 
articles ofua superior and diflj.'rent kind from those now in use 
among the natives, who have made but few acfvances towards civi¬ 
lization, and arc thinly scattered over, this •immense surface; pro»^ 
bahly not exceeding, in the whole, .0O,(X)() souls, or little more 
than three individuals to one huiidred and twenty miles : even these 
Scanty iunnb<?rs arc dwindling away so rapidly as to make it proba¬ 
ble that, in the course of half a century, anmmniscd native Indian, 
or llcfl-sliiit, will be regarded as a curiosity, ancl the Cherookees, 
the Chickasaws, the Choctav»s, mid the Quapaws be known only 
by name. 

Of these works, which are all respectable, the first two are by 
members of expeditions set forlli under the orders of the govern¬ 
ment ; and the third by a private individual, an Englishman. From 
the idsAructions to Major Long, it appears that the object of bis ex¬ 
pedition w'as directed to ‘ military and scientific pursuits;’ and ac¬ 
cordingly, in addition to a party of soldiers, a journal-writer, bota¬ 
nist, zoologist, geologist, assistant naturalist, and painter, were 
attached to it. They embarked at Pittsburgh on board the steam¬ 
boat * The VVeslern Engineer;’ dropped down the Ohio; ascended 
♦he Mississippi and the Missouri to the mouth of tlie Platte, where 
they wintered and discharged the steam-boat; they then followed the 
Platte to its source in the Kocky Mounlaius; skirted their base to 
the southward; when they divic^d into two parties, one of which 
descended the Arkansas, and the other the Canadian, w'hich they mis¬ 
took for the Red River; and, on regaining the Mississippi, broke up 
and returned to their several homes. Mr. Schoolcraft navigated the 
chain of the great lakes from liuffalo ; crossed from Lake Superior 
into Sandy Lake; thence into the Mississippi, which he ascended 
to its source; then descended as far as the junction of the Ouscons- 
ing River, by which, and the Fox River, he crossed into Lake 
Michigan. • Mr. Nuttall descended dm Ohio, and proceeded up 
the Arkajisas as far as the Verdigris Jyiver, examining the botdny 
and geblogy of the neighbouring countj^ on both sides. Thus their 
combined observations embrace a very large portion of the wallcy 
in question, and ours will be drawn indiscriminately from all of 
them. ^ If 

Pittsburgh, from whence Major Long’s party and alsoIrMr. Nut- 
tall started, is situated at the conlluence of the Alleghaby and the 
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The V^lhy of the Mississippi. 

* ** ^ t" # 

Monangaheh, whose united streams form the great r^ver Ohio. 

The sources of the A/\eghaii}| arc distributed along the south¬ 
eastern shore of Lake Erie, and so near to it, that the two naviga¬ 
tions are interrupted only^by a portage of fifteen m^les. Other 
rivers open, with still less interruption, a communication by vi'ater 
between the gulfs of S^Lawrence and Mexico, as we shall notice 
hereafter. Pittsburgh, it is said, owts its prosperity mainly to the 
beds of coal which^boiind in its n^ghbourhood; winch dfe about 
six feet thick, and are worked by horizontal drifts. Immediately 
under the coal is a stratum gf micaceous sandstone, and beneath 
this, calcareous rock, containing musses iTf ierebrutnlilcs. At 
Wheeling, lower dow ii-on the Ohi(f, is also a bed of coal of the.saine 
thickness, but it lies beneath the limestone, and on that account is 
considered by Mr. NuMall as a set ond bed. ^ 

The coal formation would seem to be of vast extent,along the 
banks of the Alleghany; indications ®f it appear at the distance of 
one hundred miles above Pittsburgh, w’hei‘e there is a spring 
which throws up such quantities of a bituminous oil, that a single 
person may collect several gallons daily. The same indications 
every where present "themselves along the whole W'esteni slope, of 
the Alleghany Mountains to the mouth of the Ohio. * Whenever/ 
says Mr. James, ‘ we have had the opportunity of observing brine- 
springs, we have usually found them in connection with an argil¬ 
laceous sandstone, bearing impressions of phytolyteSf culmaruif 
and those tessellated zoophytes^ so common about niany coal-beds.* 
At the very summit of the Laurel Rfdge of the Alleghanies, the 
sandstones of the coal formalion begin to appear, alteruating witL 
narrow' beds of bituminous clay-slate. ‘"Here/ contiuues Mr. 
James, * coal-beds have been explored, and, at the time of our 
visit, coals were sold at the pit for^ten cents (sixpence) the bushel.’ 

The town of Wheeling, fromT its more favourable situation on 
the Ohio and its beds of coal, has of late years become a formi¬ 
dable rival to Pittsburgh. It is here that the great national road 
from Cumberland terminates, being carried over a distance of ono 
hundred and forty miles, at an expense of one million eight huii 
dred thousand dollars. From hence it is intended to cross the 
Ohio, and running in a direct line, about west by north, close to 
the southern extremity o? Lake Michigan, to strike the Mississippi 
in lat. 41° 50' N. long. 8^ 50' W: * ^ 

Half-way between Pittsburgh and the mouth of the t)hi6 is the 
town of C|pcinnati, which, from 25<X> inhabitants, the number it 
containe^m 1810, had increased, in 1819, to about 12,000. The 
intermedfile country is described as eminently beautiful, consisting 
of hill aid dale, the swells being sot more than two or three hun¬ 
dred fectmigh, covered with an almost unbroken forest, and cm- 
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bosoming^a calm and majeslic river—‘ from whose unruftled 
surface,’ says Mr. James, * the broaM outline of the hills is reflected 
with a distinctness equal to that with which it is imprinted upon 
the azure v^ylt of the sky.’ The rolling surface, as it is called, is 
generally fertile, and will produce, by the rude ordinary culture, 
abcut fifty bushels of maize per acre. Th6‘trccs of most luxuriant 
growth towards the upper part of the river, are the hemlock 
spruce, Uutkthc great \Veymo 4 ^iAh pine; the latter being one of the 
most beautiful as well as lofty of the American forest. I'he 
smooth straight trunk'of five or six Ceet diameter runs to seventy 
or eighty feet high, add, crowned with a dense conical top, towers 
sbove all other trees of the foi'est, like the palms of the tropics. 
Next to these are the beech, birch, sugar-maple, elm, and hickory, 
Tw'o sjiecies of Eesculus, t)r horse-chestnut, are common ; the fruit 
of one of them having upon it an oblong spot, gives to the tree 
the name of the buck-eye; and as it is only found in the western 
slates, the indigenous'back-woodsman is often called Huck-ei/c, in 
contradistincliun to the eastern emigrants, who rejoice in the name 
of Yankees. 

The river at the falls or rapids, near Louisville, descends about 
twentv-two feet in a distance of less than two ntiles; and at the foot 
of these is the town of Shippingsport. From hence to its junction 
with the Mississippi, the banks gradually descend, till, at the dis¬ 
tance of twelve miles from their couHucnce, the whole sutface on 
both sides, and between the rivers, is one continued inuudalion to 
the depth of twelve or fourteen feet in time of floods. 'J’iie soil 
is of cours'^ alluvial, and covered wilh'dcnse foicsls; an>ong which 
occur large patches ofWhat Mr. Nultall calls ‘ impenetrable ami 
sempervirent Cane-brakes' These reedy plants ( jlru)i<tinaria 
3Ia c rasper ma)j rising to thirty ..feet in height, exclude by their 
opaque shade nearly every herbaceous plant. '^J'he lowness of 
the country may be inferred from the circumstance of the floods 
of the Mississippi causing a reflux of the waters of the Ohio for 
more than thirty miles, and those of the Ohio retarding llie cur- 
reiit of the foimer fully to the same extent. 

‘ The forests here arc deep and gloomy, swarming with innumcralde 
mosquitoes, and the ground overgrown with ,.'*norinous nettles. There 
is no point iK*ar the confluence of the Ohiorand Mississippi, from which 
a distant^^^rospect can be had. " Standing, in view of the junction of 
these nfaginheent rivers, meeting almost from opposite extremities of 
the continent, and each impressed widi the peculiar character of the 
regions from which it descends, we seem to imagine ourseivies capable 
of comprehending at one view all that vast legion between til : summits 
of the Allegliaiftes and of the llo^ky Mountains, and feel a-'^degree of 
impatience at finding all our prospects limited by an inco^^siderable 
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T%e l^iijlie^ of the Mississ^i. 

extent of low muddy bottom lands, and the unrelieved, unvaj^ed, gloom 
of the forest.’— James^ vol. i. p. dC. 

The length of ih^ course of the Ohio is stated by Mr. James at 
one thousand and thirty-three miles ; maintaining, w itk few excep¬ 
tions, an uniform geiW!^ current of clear transparent water, whose 
rapidity on an average is not more thav two and a half miles an htfur, 
with a descent of nine inches a miip, (four inches ant^a l^lf come 
nearer the truth;) ^le range of hi^r and low water, Between the 
highest and lowest ebbs, upwards of sixty feet. When Hooded, 
vessels of 300 tons burden iiAy ascend as* higji as Cincinnati. The 
larger steam-boats however, vliictj run on the Mississippi and the 
Ohio, usually stop at"Shippingsport; the smaller kinds only, nol * 
exceeding seventy tons^ proceeding to Pittsburgh, and those oi^y 
for a few monllis ^n the year. Chains of rocks crossing the river 
in two or three places, anti shallow^beds of sand and gravel, arc 
not the only impediments to the navigation of the Ohio; a more 
constant st)urce of danger arises from the roots and stems of sunken 
trees, or those which arc floating level with the surface of the water, 
known, by nice distiwctlons, under the sonorous and classical names 
of snogs, mags, sazctfcrs, and planters. On the ji\llcghany and upper 
part of die Oliio, flats or rafts, here called arks, are the common 
vessels of burden, long fleets of which may be seen dropping down 
with the current, and bearing to that land of promise, which lies 
' beyond the pli>cc where the sun goes down,’ w hole families who 
have embarked on one frail bottom their horses, cattle,•household 
fiiiniture, implements of husbandry, and, in shoit, all their worldly 
goods. The jnincipal Irihntaiies to the Qhio are the Wabash anti 
its branches, the IVliami, the Sioto, and the Muskingum, fiom the 
northwaid; the Gicat Kenaway, the Kentucky, the Cumberland, 
and the 'IVimcssce from the soidlf-cast. The last-mciilioned river, 
running in a contrary direction for two hundred miles neaiiy, at no 
great distance from and parallel to the Mississippi, is a proof of 
the general low level of the smface on this part of the great valley. 

On the 1st of June, the ‘ We.slern I'higinecr’ entered llie Mis- 
.sissippi, w'here we must leave her for the present, to accompany 
Mr. Schoolcraft, who considers himself ‘ as the only man living 
who has visited both lift source and the mouth of this wonderful 
river.’ II is account of idis clearly ^iven, and, with J few' excep¬ 
tions, we doubt not, with aufficient accuracy, • 

’Fhe Mississippi originates in a region of lakes and swamps, 
w'hicb anfscatteicd over a table-land, extending from tlie Rocky 
Mojmtafis nearly, to the shores of Lake Superior, between the 48lU 
and 49t| parallels of latitude—some of which pour their waters 
north into the Polar Sea—others,*norlh-cast, into Hudson’s Bay— 
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Others ag£.in east, into the St. Lawrerice-#-and otfliersj soutti, into 
the Gulf of Mexico. Mr. SchooGcraft assumes the Red Cedar 
Lake (which, in compliment to Governor Cass, he is pleased to 
call Cassinc. Lake) as the source of the Mississippi^ though he 
admits that a river falls into it from Be^'(l' Lake, sixty miles to 
th^ north-west. Calculating, from Cassina, he makes the whole 
course of the river to its eml^ouchure 2978 miles, and from the 
Beesh, 306*8 miles—compreheiiding every variety of climate, from 
almost constant winter (they had ice in Ji^ly) to the regions of per¬ 
petual verdure. He'^considers its physical character under four 
natural divisions, as indicated by^ the rock formation of its bed and 
banks, the forest trees and other vegetable productions, the falls 
' and rapids which oppose navigation, and the general appearances 
of the adjacent country. ' • 

The fii'st division extends from Cassina Lake to the Falls of 
Peckagama, a distance of 230 miles, through which it meanders 
with a gentle current of about a mile and a half an hour, w'ith a 
descent of three inches per mile, increasing in width from GO to 
300 feet, the country on each side being a lo'V prairie or savannah 
covered with wild rice, rushes, sword-grass, and other aquatic 
plants. A few'j^cllow pines appear in the dry sandy elevations which 
terminate the prairies at the distance of a few' miles on each side of 
the river, which, however, in its extraordinary sinuosities, some¬ 
times approaches them. The nature of these savannahs (under 
the fasciniitiug name of prairies) will best be understood from Mr. 
Schoolcraft’s description: 

‘ While bitting in our canoes, in the centre of this prairie, the rank 
growth of grass, rushes, &:c. completely hid the adjoining forests from 
view, and it appeared as if wc were lost in a boundless held of waving 
gras.s. Nothing was to be seen but the sky above, and the lofty lields 
of nodding grass, oats, and reeds upon each side of the stream. 'I’he 
monotony ot the view can only be conceived by those who have been 
at sea,—and we turned away with the same kind of interest to admire 
the birds and water-fowl, who have chosen this region for their abode. 
The current of the nver is gentle, its velocity not exceeding one mile 
jier hour:—its width is about eighty feel.’— Schoolcraft, pp, 242, 243. 

In this region of gloom and desolation, were found tw'o French¬ 
men located^ for the purpose of trading v^illi the Indians : 

‘ In the- j^rson of one of these, Mons./t)-, we witnessed one 

of the nfost striking objects of human misery. It appears that, in the 
prosecution of the fur trade, he had, according to the cu^gom of the 
country, taken an Indian wife, and spent several winters in ^lat incle¬ 
ment region. During the last, he \v as, however, caught irK a severe 
snowstorm, and^fro/e both liis fet'^in such a manner, that thej dropped 
otr shortly after his return to his wigwam. In this hclpless'^ituation, 
he was supported some tome by liis wife, who caught fish in the lake; 

but 
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but she nt U«t «leserte<^ him; and on out anivaJ, he subsmed 

sevfial months upon the pig wtacd which grew uround his cabin. As 
he was unable to walk, this had oeen thrown ju by his countryman, or 
by the Indians, and appeared to have been the extent of their bcnevo> 
lence. We found hinv seated in a small bark cabin, 8n a rush mat, 
with the stumps of hi^%g3 tied up with deerskins, and wholly destitute 
of covering. He was poor and emaciated to the last degree—his tfbard 
was long—cheeks fallen in—eyes sutd«, but darting a look o^despair— 
and every bone in 4>is body visible tlft-^ugh the skin. He^tould speak 
no English, but was conti^mally uttering curses in his mother tongue, 
upon his own existence, and aippnrently, upon »ll that surrounded him. 
We could only endure the painflil sight for a moment, and hastened 
from this abode of huimui wrclchedTiess; but before leaving the village, « 
Clovernor Cass sent him a present of Indian gwids, groaeries, and am^ 
munition, and engaged* a person lo convey him to the Ameiican >'ur 
Company’s Fort at Sandy Lake, where he could still receive the atten¬ 
tion due lo suffeiing humanity.’— Jd jAp. 252, 253. * 


Tiie second division commences at the Falls of Peckagama, 
where the first rock stratum and the first wooded island occur, and 
extends to the Falls of St. Anthony, a distance of 085 miles; the 
width iiici'ea.sing from 300 to 800 feet, I'rom the numerous tributary 
streams falling in on the east and on the west; in which space the 
impediments to navigation consist of thirty-five rapids, nineteen 
ripples, and the Big and Little Falls; exclusive of which, the 
mean descent is reckoned at six inches a mile, and its velocity at 
three miles an liour. At the Falls of tlie Peckagann^ the savan¬ 
nahs cease, and are succeeded by forests of elm, maple, larch, oak, 
poplar and ash. About 100 miles lower down, the black-walnut, 
and at .300, the sycamore, begin to niak^ their appearance; and 
here also are the ‘ dry prairies,’ which continue to the Falls of St. 
Anthony, on the east side of the jriver, the resort of the buffalo, the 
moose, and other species of deer. Granite in detached masses 
and in beds appears at the rapids, rising in some places from one 
to two hundred feet above the river; but the bunks are generally 
alluvial, and the shores abound with a fresh water muscle of enor¬ 


mous size. Ill tills part of the river, Mr. Schoolcraft complains 
bitterly of the ' voracious hordes of mosquitoes,’ whose ravenous 
attacks, he tells us, rtjquire a ditierent species of philosophy to 
resist from that which w« are called^ upon lo exercise upon the sud¬ 
den occurrence of any the great calamities and misjprtnnes of 
life; ‘ the traveller,’ he emphatically adds, * wdio is prepared to with¬ 


stand thefsavage scalping knife and the enraged bear, has nothing 
to oppoie to the attacks of an enemy which is too minute to be 
drcadetM and too numerous to be destroyed.’ 

’Ehe l/iird division, or characteristic change in Hie river, is said 
to extend from the Falls of St. Anthony ^o the confluence of the 
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Missouri;^ distance of 843 miles. Ove^these falls the Missis* 
sippi * has a perpendicular pitch forty feet/ Here the banks 
of the river begin to be skirted wiUi a rugged line of limestone 
rocks, generplly denominated hlufs, which rise from one hundred 
to four hundred feet in height, and are characterized by the 
growth of cedars and pines on their sumnuts. The width of the 
river between these bluffs is about 600 feet. One hundred miles 
below ihb falls, the river expands into a beuutil^l sheet of w'ater, 
of twenty-four miles in length and two in breadth, called Lake Pepin. 
It is bounded on the east by a lofty range of limestone bluffs, and 
on the west by an elevated prairie, destitute of trees, but covered 
with luxuriant pasturage. On issuing from this lake, tlie Mis¬ 
sissippi exhibits in a striking manner those extensive and moving 
safid-bars, innumerable islands and channels, drifts and snags, 
which moicc or less impede navigation to its very month. 

In this division, the large tributaries which it receives, arc, from 
the west, St. Peter’s, the Ocano, Jowa, Turkey, Hesmoines and 
Salt rivers; on the east, the St. Croix, Chippeway, Black, Ous- 
consing. Rock and Illinois. rapids of the Ibock River extend 

six miles, and oppose an effectual barrier to steam navigation, 
although keel-boats and large barges may ascend. The rivers St. 
Croix and Bois-brule connect, by a short portage, the Mississippi 
with Lake Superior, as do also the Chippeway and the Montreal; 
and between the Ousconsing and Pox Rivers, the pottage is otily 
a mile and,.a half over a flat country; and so trifling is the differ¬ 
ence in the level of the two streams that, during the time of liigh 
\vaters, canoes frequently cross from one river to the other; and 
thus is the Mississippi also connected w ith Lake ^Michigan. Such, 
indeed, is the general level of this part of America, lliat it has been 
suggested that a barrier of eighteen or twenty feet high, throw'll 
across the embouchure of Lake Erie at Buffalo, would turn the 
W'hole of the waters of the great Ameiican lakes into the Gulf of 
Mexico, leaving- the St. Lawrence nearly dry:—a circumstance 
wJiich, in the event of any future war, will greatly facilitate the con¬ 
quest of Canada! 

At the Ouscoiising, Mr. Schoolcraft takes leave of the Missis¬ 
sippi with a description of that part of it ip the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood. . ^ r 

‘ The vaiJqjf of the Mississippi between fPrairie du Chien, and the 
lead mines of Dubutjue, .is about two miles in width, and consists of a 
rich deposit of alluvial soil, a part of which is prairie, and tk;-* remain¬ 
der covered with a heavy forest of elm, sugar tree, black walhut, ash, 
and cotton wood. It is bounded on each side by corresponding bluffs 
of calcareous rofles, which attain a«general elevation of four mindred 
feet, and throw an interest over the scene—which prairies anrJ forests 
—woody islands, and wiiftling channels, bwiutiful and picturesque as 
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they certainly are, mus4 fail to create. It is to these —n6w 

shooting into spiral columns, naj^ed and crumbling—now sloping into 
grassy hills or intersected by lateral vallies—here, grouped in tite fan- 
tastic«forms of some* antiquated battlement, mocking the ingenuity of 
man—there, stretching^is far as the eye can reach in a perpendicular 
wall—but ever varying\,-pleasing—and new—it is to these bluffs, that 
the valley of the upper Mississippi o\v«;s all its grandeur and magnifi¬ 
cence. Its broad and glittering chiinnel—its woodlesjp prjjiries and 
aspiring forests—it^flowering shrubs^yd animated prodifrtions—only 
serve to fill up, and give effect to the imposing outline, so boldly 
sketched by the pencil of nature, in these stfbliqjjt; and pleasing bluffs.’— 
pp. 354, 355. ^ 

The fourth division of the physical aspect of the MississippT, ‘ 
according to Mr. Schoolcraft, (no part of which however, on 
present occasion,‘was seen by him,) takes place at the confluence 
of the Missouri, which is so conifilete that the character of the 
former is entirely lost in that oF the latter, whicii is in fact nuich 
the largest of the two streams’. The waters of the Mississippi are 
here transparent and of a greenish hue—thf).se of the Missouri 
turbid and of an opaque whitish colour, and they are said not to 
incorporate for twenty, thirty, and even forty miles below their 
junction. I'rom this point to the mouth of the great drain in the 
Gulf of Mexico the distance is miles: instead, however, of 
allowing, with Mr. Schoolcraft, that the same ‘ characteristic ap¬ 
pearances’ arc carried through this distance to the ocean, we should 
rather be disposed to divide it into three distinct portions; the 
Jirst, from the Missouri to tbe Ohio, about Ci.50 miles; tlie second, 
from thence to the Arkansas, 400 miles; gnd the third to the setT. 

In the first portion, no tributary of any magnitude swells the 
stream ; the rocky-bound shore ceasc.s about thirty miles above the 
junction of the Ohio, where a ti^nsverse chain of rocks forms a 
serious impediment to navigation; here the alluvial banks begin, 
the hills retiring to a considerable distance from the river. Up to 
this point, the Mississippi lias channelled out a passage in the ho¬ 
rizontal strata of sandstone under which, on the Illinois side, are 
found extensive beds of coal. A mass of rock standing in the 
middle of the stream, about 1.50 feet high, is called, "^I’lie Grand 
Tower, which Mr. James thinks may one day be made use of as 
the centie pier of a biid^ over tUet Mississippi. Alfoiit tlie mid¬ 
dle part of this portion of the river, and near the stst^rtTi^of Kas- 
kasin, are lead mines on the w estern, and salt springs on the eastern 
bank; b^ neither of them very productive. Here begins, on the 
eastern mde, that alluvial valley, well known as the * Bottomthe 
fertilityl)f which forms a complete set- off, in the mind of the 
Amoric|n land-spcculalor, agains* the dreadful insalubrity of the 
air: parts of it, we ate told, have ^ been* cultivuUd successively 

without 
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tvithout itlaiiui’e for n hundred years, and nrc stiH loaded annualiy 
with luxuriant crops/ f 

The second portion consists wholly, on the western side, of that 
low unintervLipted tract of land known by the'name of the^Orctf^ 
Swamp, or, as it is sometimes called, the Di^nal Simmp. Scarcely 
a trbe or a bush for 300 miles is to be seen except the funereal 
cypress (fupressus Disticka), * whose iniuinierable ctmical excres¬ 
cences,’ sa^S Mr. Jarhes, * caJltd knees, which spring up from the 
roots, resembling the monuments in a churchyard, give a gloomy 
and peculiar aspect “to the scenery »• of these cypress swamps.’ 
This tree is common in England, but we believe has not been know^ 
fo ripen its seed, or to throw out these large * kneesthe climate, 
’perhaps, being too cold ; for, Mr. James says, it is rarely met with 
in America, north of latitude The easlei n banks are also low, 

with here and there some partial elevations, called the ‘ Chicka¬ 
saw Bluffs;’ the river dow'ing in one uniform current, dangerous, 
however, to navigation from the numerous ^ snags, mags and saw¬ 
yers.' This part of the river, Mr. Nuttali says, * is truly magnifi¬ 
cent, though generally bordered by the most, gloomy solitudes, in 
which there are now no visible traces of the abode of man.’ A 
little farther down, however, some French exiles had built ti few 
log'huts, w'hich they dignified with the name of New Madrid! 
This part of the valley is not only extremely unhealthy, but subject 
to earthquakes, W'hich overthrow the houses, teac up ilje foiests, 
and rend the banks of the river in a most extraordinary manner. 
These ‘ shakes,’ as the concussions qre called, arc very fiequent; 
But so accustomed to them are the few miseiable sickly inhabitants, 
that when some travellers, on feeling the house which they hud 
entered, so violently shaken as scarcely to allow them to stand oii 
their feet, were expressing theii* terror, they w^ere desired by the 
hostess not to be alarmed, * for (said she) it is only an earthquake.’ 

The third portion consists of one great alluvial surface, in 
which, however, the river has worked a channel of at least a 
hundred feet deep; the crumbling banks consisting of clay, ferru¬ 
ginous sand, and quarlzy gravel. Almost every flood undermines 
some part of these banks, when they fall in, and carry with their 
ruins ' 

‘--lapides adesos, 

• Stirpesque raptas, et pecus,^ et doraos,’ 
and fields and plantations into the stream, now increased by the 
Big Black river, the Arkansas, the VVaspita, and the ^ied river 
from the westw'ard. At Point Coupee, near the tow^ of 8t. 
Francisville, the banks begin to descend, till at Baton R^»uge and 
from thence to the sea, they are scarcely elevated above (Jie level 
of the river, and wouldo be overflowed dmiug the fretJies, but for 

the 
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the artificial embankniihts, called levies, which a Io«g narrow 
line of plantations is defendedl extending from about eighty miles 
above, to sixty mitee below, New Orleans. All beyond is one 
vast level swampy surface, cut into a thousand differtnt channels, 
covered with rank grs^s, reeds and rushes, and totally destitute of 
trees. The inundations are said to .reach to the enormous height 
of fifty or sixty feet. , 

It will easily bmmagined, that breaking down iff Tlie lev4e 
and the tremendous riisl^ of such a vast body of water as is con" 
tained between the two bank^, must be cbrts^h destruction to those 
plantations near which the accident happens. Strict regulations 
are therefore establislTed for its prevention, and for affording assiS*- * 
tance on the occurrence of so calamitous an event. ‘Atsuch times* 
the whole surface* beyond the sloping banks or glacis, exhibits, for 
many thousand scpiare miles, one vast ocean. I’liis has been the 
case in the present year, when upwards of three hundred plantations 
were laid under water, and their crops entirely destroyed. The un¬ 
healthiness of such a country may readily be supposed; and the 
churchyards of New'.Orlcans furnish a thousand melancholy records 
of the mortality of the place. The extremes of heat and cold are 
very great. Heavy snow has been known to fall at Natchez, ia 
lat. 31J®, and they have frost every winter at New Orleans, in 
fet. 57'. 

In summer the thermometer frequently stands at 90 °, and has 
been known at 98°. The severe cold of winter, whidi pervades 
every part of North Amerhra, is usually attributed to the north¬ 
west wind blowing from the llocky Mountains, but wc doubt thfe 
suflicicncy of this cause; and should rather assign it to the im¬ 
mense extent of surface covered with lakes and swamps, and stag¬ 
nant plashes of water. • 

Mr. Schoolcraft estimates the elevation of the source of the 
Mississippi (calculating from that of Lake Superior) to be 1330 
feet above the Atlantic; which, he says, in '2,978 miles, (the whole 
length of its course,) ‘ will give a mean descent of two feet, 
inches,’ and that ‘ he is not aware of any fallacies in these calcu¬ 
lations,’ We arc rather surprized that so sensiijle a man, and a 
philosopher, could make so egregious a blunder, and bo satisfied 
with such a rcstdl; whicl^ he lias.obtaiiieil by dividhig '2,978 by 
1330, (and dividing it wrong,) instead of reversing tUe«^peration. 
According to bis data, the average descent of the Mississippi 
will be ^6 inches^ instead of 2 feet 3in. nearly, wiiich would 
make i^source 6,700 feet (instead of 1330) above the level of the 
sea. l»it we are persuaded that Mr. Schoolcraft has overrated 
the elev|lion of its source, and tliat it does not exceed 1,000 feet; 
and the ground of our upinioii is this:—ll laus been fuuud, from the 
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surveys oK^the line of llie great canal of New York, that the ele¬ 
vation of Lake Erie is only 5(i4 Itijet al)ove the level of the At¬ 
lantic; and from this, Major Long dedu'^es the head of the 
Illinois at 460 feet. The length of this river to its mouth in the 
Mississippi, is 1,200 miles, and from j^ihence to the gulf of 
Mexico 1,200 more. Now a, fall of 460 feet in 2,400 miles gives 
no iiiore^than 2? inches per mile; and as the Illinois and the Mis¬ 
sissippi rnrf'nearly parallel, apt^nnist be nearly <9n the same level, 
the Mississippi, at 2,000 miles from its mouth, cannot, wc think, 
have more than 300 f^et elevation. It is the rush of waters from 
the Westward, rather than its slope, that impels its stream at a mean 
Velocity of about miles an hour, which, below the junction of 
thp Missouri, becomes four miles, and sometimes moie. 

It is now time that we should return to Major Long’s party, and 
accompany them in their steam-boat up tlie Missouii; iirst, how¬ 
ever, noticing an object which attracted their attention on the hank 
of the Mississippi near the point of ronlluence, namely, distinct 
impressions of two human feet, on the horizontal surface of the 
limestone rock upon which the town of St.„Louis is built, and 
which some American geologists, we are told, have been pleased to 
consider as * contemporaneous with those casts of submarine 
animals, which occupy so great a part of the body of the lime¬ 
stone.’ Mr. James supposes that the induration of the mud, con¬ 
sisting of clay and lime, left on the shelvings of the rocks, may 
account for the phenoineiion, hy giving the appearance of an 
impression in the limestone itself. \V,.e think diifeieiitly, and have 
Ivtlle doubt they are the work oi some ingenious Freiiclimaii of the 
town of St. j^ouis, at an early period of the setllemcut. 

Near the coiiHuence of the two rivers are u multitude of those 
earthy tumuli of various forms atid magnitude, which are found in 
almost every part of the vale of the Mississippi, some of them 
from two to three hundred feet in length, and seventy feci in 
height; generally of a pyramidal form, like those of Mexico, 
and sometimes siiriounded by a ditch. Mr. Nnttall notices one 
of large dimensions, on the banks of the Ohio, on the .summit of 
which was growing, among other trees, ‘ a while oak, of not 
less than two centuries duration.’ This proves very little of that 
vast antiquity which has bet u ,assigned^'to these cemeleries, for 
such lhe^v*K|iq)ear to be; and such, in fact, but of smaller dimen¬ 
sions, are still raised over the deceased bodie.s of their cliiefs by the 
present Indians. Tims a chief of the Omavvbaws, nanl^d Black¬ 
bird, who died in 1808, was interred silting on his favour^e horse, 
on the siimniittf^f a high bluff on the bank of the Missoiai, and a 
mound raised over Ins remains. Ijn a recent inoiind beindlopeiicd, 
the body of a white ofiicer was discoveied in a silling posture, 
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dolhed in a red coat trimmed \lith gold lacc ; he had heeJ scalped, 
and was supposed to have befti a Spanish officer. But though 
they have no pretensions to a great antiquity, they undoubtedly 
commemorate the existence of,a people more iiumerocs and pow¬ 
erful than the present t||jce of Indians. 

The hones of animals and snakes .have sometimes been foflnd 
mixed« with human bones in these^ tumuli; also stoue p^es and 
pottery ; and out ofi^one near Cincinn^i were dug two latge marine 
shells, one of v%’hich w'as the Cassis Cornulus of the Asiatic islands, 
the other the I'ulgnr per vermis of the cOast^'of Georgia and East 
Elorida ; and hence it has been inferred, that an intercourse must 
anciently have existed "between the Indians of this part of North* 
America and the inhabitants of Asia, and between them and tho^e * 
of the Atlantic. There is, indeed, a popular belief that the Ameri¬ 
can Indians had their origin in Asia; and, as we observed in our 
last Number, many circumstances, sfill existing, give probability 
to the conjecture. In their persons, colour and reserved disposition, 
they have a strong resemblance to the Malays of the Oriental Ar¬ 
chipelago; that is to. say, to some of the Tartar tribes of Upper 
Asia; and it is a remarkable circumstance that, like these, they 
shave the head, leaving only a single lock of hair; they have also, as 
Mr. Schoolcraft observes, ‘ the custom of binding the feet of their 
female infants in such a manner as to make the toes point inward, 
which gives thenj in after-life a very awkward appearance in walk¬ 
ing.’ We really thought that this practice had been confined to those 
refined Tartars, the Chinese. .We might adduce*the picture-language 
of the Mexicans, as corresponding with the ancient picturc-lan-^ 
guage of China, and the qidjtos of Peru with the knotted and party 
coloured coids which the Chinese history informs us were in use in 
the early period of the empire; we might compare the high cheek 
bones, and the elongated eye of the two people, and produce other 
resemblances as so many corroborating proofs of a common origin. 
But as this is not the jilace for so frnittnl a source of discussion, 
we willingly leave it to the new ^ Asiatic Society.’ 

At the confluence of the Osage with the Missouri, a tov^n had 
been located, to which the name of Missouriopolis was given; and 
of which, from its situation, great expectations were formed. ’I'he 
Osage rises in the Ozark nHouiUaiusjLQ the soudiward, afld is slated, 
in point of magnitude, to rank nearly with the Cumlioriij^id and 
Tenessee ; but it is full of sand-banks, capable, however, of being 
removed,^hich would open a navigation of six iuindred miles, 
through jf rich and densely wooded country, resembling in all re,- 
spects thf; western slope of the Alleghany mountains* Beyond tliis 
a day’s ^il carried the steam-boat* to the rising town of Franklin, 
the country about which abounds in briuc-springs, at one of which, 
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OfHned l3k>ot)*s lick, eighty bushels of salt are said to be mamifac- 
tored daily. ^ 

The navigation of the Missouri above and/5 below the spot w here 
the Grand l^iver falls into it from the northward, was nearly imprac¬ 
ticable from the rapidity of the current, aiicjllthe multitude of snags 
and sand-bars; the steam-boat grounded every moment, and it re¬ 
quired the greatest exertion to arrive at Fort Osage, about one hun¬ 
dred miies'^above the mouth the Grand Hivur, and the extreme 
frontier at that time of the white American settlements, being four 
degrees of longititBe tire westward'of the mouth of the Missouri. 

But such is the restless disposition of these back-woodsmen, and so 
diverse are their habits from those of a civilized neighbourhood, 
' tl|iat nothing Short of the salt, sandy desert can be expected to stop 
them. One of these squatters, who had gradually reached this 
point in Ins migration from Tenessee, told them, that ^a man might 
live in greater ease and freedom, wiicre his iieighbours were not very 
numerousand the notorious Daniel Boon, who about fifty diffe¬ 
rent times has shifted his abode westw'ard, as civilization approached 
his dwelling, when asked the cause of his frequent change, replied, 
* I think it time to remove, when I can no longer fell a tree for fuel 
so that its top will lie within a few yards of the door of my cabin.’ 
There is not much to be said for the squatters; but they are pre¬ 
ceded in their wanderings by another class, known by the name of 
‘ White Hunters,’ who, by the testimony of Mr. James, arc ‘tire 
most abandoned and woithless among tlie whites; frequently men 
w'bose crimes have excluded them from society.’ These people 
hunt very little themselves, but trade with, cheat, and corrupt the 
Indians. 

The steam-boat arrived near the confluence of the Platte and 


the Missouri, about t)ie middle of September. This branch, 
during its floods, is said to pour into the Missouri a greater volume 
of w'ater than is contained in the main branch, or that upon 
which Messrs. Lewis and Clarke proceeded in their route to the 
Pacific. On the bank of the latter, at a short distance above 
the junction of the Platte, the party erected cabins, and win¬ 
tered, sending back the steam-boat as being of no further use. To 
this spot they gave the name of ‘ EngineetCantonment.’ Its lati¬ 
tude was 41° 25’4 'N. longitqde 95° 4:8'53" W. During their 
winter’^ residence, the thermometer was frequently below zero, pud 
the ice on the Missouri was sixteen inches thick; but it broke up 
and was entirely dispersed by the end of March. 

Near this spot the Americans had established a for^ and gar¬ 
rison, which wgs suffering severely from sickness. | 

‘ Camp Missouri has been sickly, from the commencementjbf winter; 
but its situation is at tfcis time truly deplorable. More than three 
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Inindred soldiers Ere^ or irave been sick, and nearly one bumtred have 
died. Tim* fatality is occasion^ by the scurvy (^corbutus). lndivl> 
duals who are seized rarely recover, as they cannot be furnished with 
the proper aliments; •tney have no vegetables, fresh meat^nor antiscor¬ 
butics, so t])al the patients grow daily worse, and entering the hospital 
is considered hy them rtf a certain passport to the grave/—vol. i. 

p. 176. • • ’ 


Mr. James has Indulged in lon^ and tedious accq^ntN of the 
Omawhaws, the TJttoes, the Pawiiles, &c. the variety of their 
dances ajid long speccljfts, tjjeir thefts atjd \v;ir |)arlic8, their ntan- 
iiers, customs and religious rites, and in minor details, in which, 
we conclude, our readers would find as little interest as ourselves. 
'Jliere is, in fact, very little of the pleasing in the Indian cha-. 
racier; aiul we eijtircly agree with Major Long that ^ the delicsfte 
tr ains of thought and reflection, attributed to them by writers who 
have attempted to enlarge our *ac(|u«iutance with the Indian cha¬ 
racter, usually have their origin in the ingenuity of the writers 
themselves/ Many of the tiibes cultivate a little maize, beans, 
water-melons and squashes in the summer, and in the autumn and 
w'iiiter go out to htint the bison, the deer, the beaver, Sic.; or 
to plunder and scalp some other tribe. Others, for they are not 
nice in their diet, live chiefly on ants; the squaws scoop them out 
of their hillocks, wash the dirt from them, roll them on a flat stone 
into a dense paste and flatten them into cakes, from which a soup 
is prepared. They use no salt with their food, nor spices, nor 
aromatics of any kind. The vice of gambling is universal, but 
drunkenness among the distaht tribes is rare. Tlie worst trait in ihg 
Indian character is the neglect shown tow'ards the aged and help¬ 
less, which is carried to such a degree that, when on a march or a 
hunting excursion, it is a commop practice to leave behind their 
nearest relations w'hen reduced to that state, with a little food and 
water, abandoning them without further ceremony to their fate. 

y ‘ When thus abandoned (says Mr. James) by all that is dear to them, 
their fortitude does not forsake them, and the inflexible passive courage 
of the Indian sustains them against despondency. They regard them¬ 
selves as entirely useless; and as the custom of the satiun has long led 
them to anticipate this mode of death, they attempt not to remonstrate 
against the measure, wlifb^ is, in fact, frequently the consequence of 
their earnest solicitation.’ — James, v^)J.*i. p. 2ii7. 

Yet such is the regard which they affect to feel #WF Iheir de¬ 
parted relations, that they mourn over their graves at certain sea¬ 
sons, andi^ikc the more northern Indians, destroy their property as 
the means of soothing their affliction for their loss. 

On thfe 6th June the party set o^t from their winter-quarters with 
a suffici^t number of horses and mules; pursuing their route along 
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the valley of the Platte, * which presentedtthe view of an unvaried 
plain from three to eight miles in yidth, and extending more than 
one hundred miles along that river, being a ^last expanse of prairie 
or natural naeadow without a hill or other inequality of surface, and 
with scarce a tree or shrub to be seen ufppn it/ Of tliese dry 
praCries, which constitute so remarkable a feature in American 
scenery, Mr,„ Schoolcraft says, ' the profusion of wild flowers, and 
the sweet-stented Indian gra!^,'>while they fill thf air w'ith a refresh¬ 
ing fragrance, delight the eye' with the richness and never-ending 
variety of their idolo^rs; and view'ed under the influence of a 
gentle western breeze, which is seldom wanting, leaves nothing to 
tomplele the picture of the most enchanting rural beauty/ 

These prairies continue to increase in number and extent, in 
proceeding up the Missouri as far as the Platto, and in the same 
proportioti the quantity of forest trees decreases. Along the 
Platte the country presents, bii every side, an undulating surface, 
with nothing to limit the view or variegate the prospect, but here 
and there a hill, knoll, or insulated tract of table-land. The lime¬ 
stone and coal strata have now ceased, and are succeeded by the 
red sandstone formation of the Great Desert, which expends in 
a gentle slope nearly 400 miles to the very base of the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains, and nearly 500 miles from north to south. Its surface is 
divided by deep ravines, to the depth of many hundred feet 
below the common level; and marked by a scanty growth of 
pitchpine,..red cedar, stunted oaks, willows and a few other trees, 
skirting the rivers and brooks*whicli meander along their bottoms; 
nothing like a tree, however, is found on the elevated surface of 
the great desert, which is occasionally characterized by water- 
worn pebbles, and gravel, of granite, gneiss and quartz; but the 
predominant characteristic is sand, w hich, in many places, prevails 
to the entire exclusion of all mould whatever. In patches where 
vegetation show's itself, it is mostly confined to tufts of withered 
grass, prickly pears, and those succulent and saline plants which 
can derive subsistence out of the most arid, sandy and sterile soils. 
Two species of the cactus are described as most formidable plants, 
the cactus ferox hnd the cactus cytifidricus. The lormet is stated 
to reign sole monarch over myriads of ^icres of these desolate 
plains, in ptftches, which neith^jT a horse*nor any other animal will 
venture^to».| 2 ass, though Mr. Nuttallsays, that the antelope finds the 
means of making this plant subservient to its necessities, ‘ by cut¬ 
ting it up W'ith its hoofs.’ The latter grows singly, aiV forms a 
cluster by itself, increasing to such a size that, seen from uNlistance, 
it is frequently yiistaken fora bison. The whole plant is so.thiakly 
beset with teirific spines, that it Vorbids all approach to it|itlicr by 
man or beast. In son^ places are found loose fragments of vol¬ 
canic 
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caiiic rocks: and in olhdrs are knolls and detached table^masses, 
of several hundred feet high, trap rock ; but all tliese forma¬ 
tions are superincunib^t on horizontal strata of secondary sand¬ 
stone. There are, however, no traces whatever of arolcanoes. 

* Major Long cOncltide8.\:liey were extinguished previously to the 
recession of the waters that once intind|it^ the vast region between 
the Alleghany and Rocky Mountains, tn various parts, however, 
of this great valley^^ and moie partic^rly aldng the line of the 
Mississippi, and lower part of tire Missouri, smoke and flame have 
been observed, sometimes acoompanied by a^trialig sulpl^ureous 
smell; and those false fires, usually kuown by the name of ^ Will- 
o’-the-wisp,^ are stated lo be very common, and to play as many 
tricks upon the back-settlers, as they were once thought*to do with 
our own countrymen. 

Though, generally, on these dreary and desolate plains, scarcely 
a green plant or a living creature is diet with, yet in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the'rivers and in the valleys through which they me¬ 
ander, there sometimes occur such immense herds of bisons, as to 
blacken the whole surface. In one place, Mr. James says, he does 
not exaggerate in asserting, that ‘ at least ten thousand burst on the 
sight in the instant.’ ‘ In the morning,’ he adds, ‘ we again sought 
the living picture, but, upon all the plain, which last evening was 
so teeming with noble animals, not one remained.’ From this 
place, the higher jhey advanced up the Platte, the more numerous 
were the various animals; and bisons, (called,erroneously, buffalos,) 
deer, bears and w’olves, were^ every day met with. The wolf is 
sure to be found in the rear of the gregarious animals; and the 
grizzly bear {Ursus korribHis), the ‘ law-heaTl and bloody-bones’ 
of North America, comes in for a share when berries and other 
vegetable food fail him. ‘We find,’ says Mr. James, ‘ a constant 
source of amusement, in observing the unsightly figure, the cum¬ 
brous gait, and impolitic movements of the bison; we were often 
delighted by the beauty and fleetness of the antelope, and the social 
comfort and neatness of the prairie-dog villages.’ 

A ‘ prairie-dog village’ is the warren of a pretty little species of 
marmot, (the arctdmi/s tudovidana,) which has received the absurd 
and inappropriate name tjf ‘ Prairie Dog,’ from a fancied resem¬ 
blance of its warning cry tef the hurji^d barkiijg of a small dog. 
Some of the warrens spread*over a surface of many squaju-miles ; 
the entrance of each buriow is at the top of a little mound of earth, 
of a foot ^ eighteen inches high, on the summit of which the 
little animus sit and bark, and flourish their tails, but plunge in 
on the least appearance of danger. We are told that^ during the 
w inter months, the prairie-dog becofties torpid ; but first he closes 
up the entrance of his burrow, and then makc^, for his comfort and 
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security, a neat globular cell of fine dry grass, with an aperture just 
large enough to admit a finger, ^nd so compactly formed, that it 
might almost be rolled over the floor withoi^t receiving injury. The 
burrowing owl (strix cunicularia) is stateo lo be ' a fellow-citizen 
of the prairie>dog, dwelling hi burrows yorecisely the same;' but ^ 
whether Uiey inhabit them in common With the marmot, or by 
right -of conquest, m make theih for ^emselves, the travellers had 
not ihe*opportui«ty of 4f^yciding. Mr. Jaimes says, ‘ from the 
remarkable coincidence of note between these two widely distinct 
animals, we might take occasion tp remark the probability of the 
prairie-dog being an unintentional tutor to the young owl, did we 
not know that this bird utters the same sounds in the West Indies, 
W'here the prairie-dog is not known to exist.' 

But die animal that interested them the most, was the wild horse, 
which in vast herds, of various colours and sizes, was occasionally 
seen scouring over the plains with amazing fleetness. ' Their play¬ 
fulness,* says Mr. James, ‘ rather than their fears, seemed to be 
excited by our appearance, and we often saw them, more than a 
mile distant, leaping and curvetting, involved by a cloud of dust, 
which they seemed to delight in raising.' It is scarcely necessary 
to say, that they are the offspring of those animals which were car¬ 
ried by the Spaniards into the new world. They would often ap¬ 
proach very near to the strangers, but eluded all attempts to take 
them alive. A singular method is sometimes adopted for catching 
them, by shooting the animal through a particular part of the neck, 
with a rifle bail, w'ithout touching the spine; the blow fells liim to 
the ground, and stuns him to such a degree, that be allows himself 
to be taken; this is called ‘ creasing.' The Osage Indians run 
them down, by stationing three parties at a distance from each 
other, in the direction that tliey are pretty well assured the troop 
of w'ild horses will take; the first party chases them to the second, 
which gallops after them to the third, who then joins in the pursuit 
till they are fairly tired, and suffer themselves to be noosed and 
captured. 

In the 10'2d degree of longitude, the Platte divides into two 
branches, call<6d the North and the South Forks; they are equally 
large, that is to say, about 800 yards vyde near their confluence, 
both shoal and rapid, and^ both runXfing over large sandy beds. 
Thes^ Is^rks have their origin in the Rocky Mountains, at the dis- 
of about one hundred and twenty miles apart. The party 
took the direction of the latter stream; but it was uix^erstood that 
the former skirted a more fertile and interesting counfly ; among 
other aDimajs, it was said to abound with the beaver, which is less 
disUirbed here than in the vichiity of the white popubtioii, and the 
^{ndian hunters in tli^r employ. v 
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The party had now arwyed at<a spbt. where the inflirencwof the 
Rocky Mountains w'as evidently |xerted on tbe teniperature of th0 
atmosphere. In the h«tat of fhe day, a light and refreshing breeze 
sprung up» blowing dhlcdy from the moutiitaitis; wlidaf^e morn¬ 
ings and evenii^s were jl^lni md oppressive. If Uieae mountains, 
covered wkh enow, be coundered as the shore to the wide eea 
sand at their base> we have m\ easy exf^anatloii how thi| induenc# 
is created; it is the j'arifactioii of over the .latter, causing an 

ascending current^ whilst its place is supplied by the rusbii^ down 
of the condensed air from the Qiountains, and thus producing thojie 
alternate land and sea breezes^ so well known in tropical regions. 
Rven the ants appeared'To be awarS of this influence, for, of the 
innumerable hillocks raised by this insect, it w as observed -that 
the entrance w'as invariably on the east side. Tlte temperature* 
rarely exceeded 80° of Fahrenheit, w hilst that of the water of the 
Platte was about 75°. * Yet,’ says Mr. Jainea, ' though there 

W'ere only about five degrees of difference between the temperature 
of the air and that of the water, it was remarked by several of tlie 
party, that a sensation of extreme cold was felt on,passing from the 
one side to the other.’*(vol.ii. p. 174.) » 

Hitherto they had not met with a single human being, nor any 
traces of one on this desolate and dreary desert; but on a nearer 
approach to the mountains, and on the bank of the Platte, they 
discovered the remains of an Indian encampment, which, to all 
appearance, had but recently been abandoned ; it was a smajl circle, 
built, to the height of five feet^ with half-decayed logs of wood, in¬ 
termixed w'ith skeletons of bisons. In front of the entrance, at a 
little distance from it, was a semicircular low of sixteen bison 
skulls, with their noses pointing down the river, and a separate 
skull marked with a number of red lines; the interpretation of 
w'bich was said to be ,—‘ that the camp had been occupied by the 
Pawnee Loup Indians, who v;ere returning from an expedition 
against some of the western tribes ;*—the red lines, it seemed, showed 
the party to have consisted of thirty-six; the position of the skulls 
denoted their return home; and two rods, with two parcels of hair 
tied to each, signified that four scalps bad rew'arded their exertions. 

• ‘ And here's nova mystery, and hieroglyphics V 
• The party, after much fa^gue and.somc hardships, reached, on 
the fith July, the chasm in the Rocky Mountains out of d4ii^h the 
south fork of the Platte flows; it w^as here twenty-five yards 
Wr’ide, and feet deep ; the water clear and cool, and the cur¬ 
rent rapid. Here they encamped, and determined the position to 
be lat. 38° 18' ]f)" N. and long. 10^° 39' 44' W.. The sand¬ 
stone forn^alion the desert, whic(i had risen rapidly in its slope 
as they approached the mountains, here became a rocky barrier, 
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from (k^e to two hundred feet high, and aiearly perpendicular, run¬ 
ning in a parallel direction witlifthe great *chaki.* The intervening 
valley between this rampart and the Hocklb Mountains was about a 
mite in vidth, studded'with insulated coltjudnar rooka, some of a 
sno^y whiteness, standing like pyrami<(fs and obelisks^ among 
founds and hillocks, formed, as it seemed, from the disiiitegration 
^f sHttilai: masses. Of this sand-stone ridge or wall", Mr. James 
gives *thc* following tccounjticr- 

* nds extensive range, rising abruptly from the plain, Skirts the base 
of the mountains like an immense rampart, and to a spectator placed 
near it, intercepts the view of the still more grand and imposing fea¬ 
tures of the gmnitic ridge beyoild. It is made up of rocks composed 
of the brokui down and comminuted fragments of pre-existing aggre¬ 
gates, eatbosoming reliquia 3 of the animals of a former world, known to 
us oni^ by the monuments which these remains exhibit. Though 
rugged and precipitous, its ejevaiiqn is small, when compared to that of 
the stupendous Andes, which rise above it hir into the regions of per¬ 
petual winter. ’The stratifications with which it is distinctly seamed, 
penetrate the mass with various degrees of obliquity, sometimes running 
perpendicularly to the horizon ; seeming unequivocally to prove, that 
the whole has receded from its original position, and that these immense 
rocky masses have, by the operation of some powerful agent, been 
broken off from their original continuity with the strata now found in 
a horizontal position in the plains.'—vol. ii. p. 188 . 

Beyoild the valley a second crust of sandstone wa.s found to rest 
against,the primitive range; near the base and in the more com¬ 
pact parts of which, were the remains of terehratultR, and other 
submarine animals. A detachment of the party determined to 
ascend to the highest peak. Having snrnioiinted the superiiicuni- 
bent sandstone, on which were growing a few oaks and junipers, 
they reached the first range wf primitive rocks of coarse red gra¬ 
nite, with loose fragments of gneiss lying about the surface; among 
these was a scanty vegetation of prickly pears, yLicca.s, stunted oaks, 
and junipers. In one place they found a few large and delicious 
raspberries, and some red currants which, though ripe, were hard and 
Juiceless, and occasioned a head-ache to those who ate them. At 
the elevation nearly of the limit of phaenogamous vegetation, the 
hop, the box elder, the sarsaparilla of ti^e eastern statcs,-and many 
other common plants were/pund growing. 

At thi? point where the Alpine phmfs fiist appeared, a change was 
observed in the character of the rock, which was now a compact fine- 
giraiued aggregate of quartz, felspar, and hoiiiblenrhj. Tlie red 
fcedar and the flexile pine tvere, observed to grow at a ^eater eleva¬ 
tion than any other arboreiiCent plants; they were low and stunted, 
with thick and rigid tilinks, Vvithoul limbs or bark on the upper 
<ide OP that exposedj.t<) the falling masses of rock. l/i the neigh¬ 
bourhood 




bourhood of tj^ia r^ioo^ beauty of th« Alpine, plaats is spo^keu 
of with rapture hy James, The flower in many tl^m is 
the most cous^iiciious* and largest part of the plant, ajicLiii aM, tlie 
colouring is said to be Istoni^ingly brilliant. A ^rk oJue is tlie 
most prevailing; and it'was noticed tliat the penstemon 
the mountain columbiiif}, and spme other ^plants common io less 
elevated districts, were here much ipore deeply Coloured #iaii 
ordinary situations; which is ascribed to the intensity of the light 
transmitted from the bright arjH^ unobscured aUnosphere of those 
regions, and increased by lieiieQtiqi} from the fmmense impending 
masses of sl 1 ow^ This may very weW be; but when it is asked, * if 
the deep cerulean tint of the sky may not have an influetice in pro¬ 
ducing the correspopding colour so prevalent in the flowers of these* 
plants?' We have no hesitation in saying, * No;* the folours 
peculiar to the several flowers are elaborated in the plant, inde¬ 
pendent or nearly so of external circumstances*, but the intensity 
of each colour depends on light, air, a clear atmosphere, &c. 

As the party approached the top, the Alpine plants bedamc 
less frequent, and at leifglh entirely ceased. Tlie summit w’as 
nearly level, containing un area of ten or fifteen acres, on which 
scarcely a lichen was to be seen. Herethe mercury fell to 42°, while 
at the encampment it was y6° at the same hour, and kept .above 
80° to a late hour in the evening. The upper part of the peak was 
a compact, indestrtictible aggregate of quartz and felspar^ with a 
little hornblende, in very small particles. The weather was calm 
and beautifully clear, but the ftir at one time was,* filled in every 
direction with such clouds of grasshoppers, aS partially to obscure 
the day they had mounted, it would seem, too high in their flight, 
as numbers had fallen on the snow ^nd perished. The view was 
grand and extensive. Three parts of the circle presented ranges 
of mountains with snowy peaks; and on the e|^t, the immense 
desert was spread out like a map, with narrow strips of wood 
skirting the rivers, while the occasional glimpses of the streanis shone 
like quicksilver. The party in their descent lost their way, and 
were obliged to pass a second night upon the side of»tlie mountain, 
with the thermometer at 38°. The altitude of this peak, which 
when seen from the desert* appears to be the highest, vt^as deter¬ 
mined by trigonometrical measurement*to be about 8,500 ^t from 
its base, which being estimated at 3,000 feet, gives the altitude 
above the l^el of the sea, 11,500 feet: this agrees pretty wcJl 
with the tables for estimating heights by the inferior limit of per¬ 
petual snow, which was here, in latitude 40°, about Ji,65Q £Bet 
below the summit. • 


Not far (from the base of the superincumbent sandstone was 
discovered what Mr. James calls a * boibng spring.* 
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'* it is,^ i»ays !)(!> * tk. large and beautiful fountain of tvater, cool ttnd 
trnuiipHrcnt, and aet^ted with carbonic ucid.| It rises on the brink of 
a sniiill st^am, which herb descends from ihr mountain, at the point 
where the bed of this stream divides the ridgi!; of sandstone which rests 
against the base of the first granitic range/’ The water of the spring 
deposits a copious cuncretion^of carbonate .of lime, which has accumu¬ 
lated %n eS'ery side, until it hfits formed a large basip oybrhanging the 
’Stream*^ Shove which it is raft^ several feet. This ^sin is of a snowy 
whiteness, and large enough to coiu^n thjree or four hundred gallons, 
and is constantly ovcj/'flovving. • 

* The spring rises from the bottom of the basin, with a rumbling noise, 
discharging about equal volume^ of air and of water, probably about 
fifty gallonl*per minute; the whole kepi in constant agitation; The 
•water is beautifully trajisparent; and has the sparkling appearance, the 
grateful taste, and the exhilarating elfect, of the most highly aerated 
artificial mineral waters/—Jki»/cs,,vol. ii. p. 2l2, 213. 

The temperature of the water w'as G3°, w'heii that of the air in the 
shade was 08^. At the bottom w'as observed a great quantity of 
Indian beads and other ornaments, supposed to have been ofierings 
made to the springs, vi'hich are regarded^wilh great veneration by 
the savages of the desert. 

The party now turned off’to the southward till they reached the 
Arkansas, up which a detachment was sent to its place of exit 
from the mountains; here they found seven springs, whose waters 
were in^pregnated with muriate of soda and olheV salts. The river 
|M)urs down with great impetuosity tlirougli a deep and narrow 
fissure in the gneiss rock, w hich, riifiiig abruptly on both sides, to a 
considerable height,‘opposes an impassable barrier to all further 
progress. From hence it takes its course across those desolate 
plains which the party had .passed higher up, and were again 
destined to traverse. Here tliey divided, one detachment under 
Captain Bell djiscending the Arkansas, and the other, under 
!Major JLong, the Canadian, farther to the southward; being a 
branch of the Arkansas which was mistaken for the Red River, 
that rises and runs through a part of the Spanish territory of New 
Mexico, which it had been the intention of Major Long to descend. 
The length of the Arkansas, to iis junction with the Mississippi in 
lat. 34°" long. 91°> is about 1500 mije*; of the Canadian, to its 
cunfluej^e w'ith the Arkansas, 1000 miles. 

.V'tBbth these parties suffered much from storm}* weather, want 
oT provirions, and particularly of water, that of th^rivers being 
generally brackish or muddy. Naked beds of sand occupied the 
greater pojcfion of the valley of the Arkansas as far as the desert ex¬ 
tended, which were frequently covered with an incrustation of salt, 
like thin ice. Tiie beds of both rivers were three or fof r thousand 
feet io width, and thatof tlie Canadian mostly without waU|r, except 
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. in a few small popis, where it was stagnant; and the thermoineter^ 
at. inid'day, about thehiiddle o^August, stood from 1^5® to 1Q0° in 
the tents. Clouds •of locusts ijlied the air, uttering shrill and 
deafening cries; while Mississippi-liawk, wheeling tlrough their 
ranks, seemed to enjoy his favourite prey; rattlesnakes of various 
kinds, and'scolopendras of enormous sivs were crawlii^ on the naked 
surface ; and immense black, hairy spiders, like the b^-^atching 
animal of South ARierica {mygale ah%nlana)f watclnng Tor prey at. 
tin; mouth of their suhteiraiiean habitations. On these arid plains 
the annoyance of the mosquifo is not felt; bot another of a more 
serious kind was experienced, the moment they left the desert, from 
an iimiimerable niultitiide of rn^uute and almost invisible wood-ticks, 
against which neither wind, nor smoke, nor close leather-dresses 
afforded any profection. These insects bury themselves in the 
flesh, occasioning large and payiful swellings—'like the‘leech of 
Ceylon, which works itself into the legs of those who cross pools 
of water, and sometimes occasions death. 

i\rrived within tlie range frequented by the larger animals, the 
parly were no iongei*distressed for w ant of food; and it will rea¬ 
dily be imagined, after their long^ and fatiguing journey over the 
desert, how agreeable w'as their return to a surface which presented 
some appearance of verdure; w here the mulberry and thq guillan- 
dina, the hybiscus, 8cc. reminded them of the comforts of home 
and civilized society, and where, above all, the vine, full of ripe 
clusters, afforded them a repast, rendered yet more delicibus by the 
parched and arid deserts, the* brackish and muddy pools to which 
they had been so long condemned. It hasJbcen said tliat America 
is not the country of the vine. The following description, how¬ 
ever, disproves this assertion. The vitis viuifera is found there 
in its wild state; but with this peculiarity attending it:—though in 
leaf aud fruit it differs nothing from the cultivated vine of Europe, 
yet in America it is said that the male and female are different 
plants. 

* The small elms along this valley were bending under the weight of 
innumerable grape vines, now loaded with ripe fruity the purple clus¬ 
ters crowded in such profusion as almost to give a colouring to the 
landscape. On*the oppo^iy: side of the river was a range of low sand¬ 
hills, fringed with vines, rising not more than a foot or eiglueen inches 
from the surface. On examination, we found these hillocwr hgid been 
produced exclusively by the agency of the grape vines, arresting the 
sand as if^as borne along by the wind, until such quantities had been 
accumulated as to bury every part of the plant, except thfc end of the 
branches. Many of these were so loaded with fruit, as to preseni 
nothing to the eye but a series of lilusters, so closely arranged ds to 
conceal fvery part of the stem. The fruit of these vines is incomparably 
finer than that of anv other native or exotic wfiich we have met with in 
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th^ United jStatea. Tbe burying of the greatfer part of the trunk, with 
its larger branches, produces the effef;t of prunmg, inasmuch as it prts- 
vents unfolding of leaves and flowers on the^iarts below the surface, 
while the pijotruded ends of the branches enjoy fin increased degree of 
light and heat from the reflectibn of the sand. is owing, undoubtedly, 
to these causes, that the grapes in question are so far superior to the 
fruit of the same vine in ordinafy circumstances. The treafment here 
employed by nature, to bring to perfection the fruit of the vine, may 
be imitated'; but without the s!Uihe peculiarities of'soil and exposure, 
can with difficulty be carried to the same ,magnificent extent. Here 
are hundreds of acres', coVered with a' movable surface of sand, and 
abounding in vines, which, left to the agency of the sun and the winds, 
are, by their operation, placed in'more favourable circumstances than 
it is in the pdNver of man, to so great an extent, to afford. We indulged 
rfarselves to excess, if excess could be committed .in the use of such 
delicious and salutary fruit, and invited by the cleanness of the sand, 
and a refreshing shade, we thr.*w ourselves down, and slept away, with 
unusual zest, a few of the hours of a summer afternoon .'—JameSy vol. 
ii. pp. 315, 3l6i. 


The detachment who descended the Canadian fell in wdth a large 
hunting party of tlic Kaskaia Iiij^ians, or Bad-hearts, men, women 
and children, to the amount of two hundred and fifty, all mounted 
on horseback ; their chief's name was Red-mouse; who misinformed 


them, designedly it was supposed, that it was the Red River on 
which they were. Tliesc Indians behaved wdth great insolence, 
demanded every thing they saw, pilfered whatever "they could, and, 
what appears to have mortified the Americans more than all the 
rest, intimated ‘ that they had never hehrd of such a people before 
in return, the citizens Considered them ‘ among some of the most 
degraded and miserable of the uncivilized Indians on tliis side of 
the Rocky Mountains.' They^-ere covered with filth, but had 
well-turned features, aquiline noses, large and regular teeth, clear 
and brilliant eyes. Mr. James saw, he says, * several young mothers 
giving suck to their children, the mother and the child at the same 
lime standing erect upon the ground.’ It was supposed, from the 
image of the alligator, which they wore about their necks, orna¬ 
mented w'ith beads, that they were in the habit of going where that 
animal was common. They are excellent horsemen, and evinced 
great dexterjty in throwing the rope, and taking the wild horse, in 
the niannet practised on pampas plfiins of South America.— 
But we®must have dime. 


It is apparent, from the works w'e have been ettainiiiing, tliat a 
very considerable portion of the great valley of the MisBssippi is 
papable of cultivation; that it lies wholly within the temperate 
zones and, though much colder than in the corresponding degrees 
of latitude in Europe, is not unfriendly to vegetation; an(| that its 
■ * ^present 
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present unhealthy state is less owing to climate than to those cane- 
brakes^ cypress-svt^amts, alluvial bottoms—to those dense forests 
and undrained wilds^^hich nothing but an increasing diid indjas- 
trious.population can lemedy. When it is added t)iai a*vyater-com- 
munication may, at no ruinous expense, be opened between every 
part of the Valley, and with the AUaiipc Ocean, it is not diihculfto 
foresee that, in the long succession of ages, it will ranl^an^ng the 
moat important pewsessious of the glo^e. Population is^aid to4»e 
rapidly gaining on the eastern side of the Mississippi; so that a 
native Indian is scarcely to b« found thefe, i^ith the exception of 


a few Cheroliees onits banks, who possess negro slaves, and live by 
agriculture! while, according to Major Long, the. settlements on 
the banks of the Missouri and the Arkansas, will only be stopped 
at the very bordere of the sterile desert, which (to use his woids) 
^isw'ell calculated to serve as a barrier to pi event too 'great au 
extension of population westward.’ Irvime of the American states¬ 
men, however, lose all patience at the mention of a * barrier.’ 
* Gentlemen,’(said one of them in the House of Ilepresentatives,) 
^ gentlemen are talking of natural boundaries. Sir, our natural boun¬ 
dary is the Pacific Ocean. The sw'elliug tide of our population must 
and will roll on until that mighty ocean interposes its waters, and 
limits our territorial empire. Then, with two oceans washing our 
shores, the commercial wealth of the world is ours, and imagination 
can hardly conceive the greatness, grandeur and the power that 
awaits us !’ We have no wish to disturb these pleasant day-dreams ; 
but w'e venture to hint that, whenever * our territorial empire’ shall 
have reached the limit of the orator’s * iipagination,’ its affairs, 
whether political or commercial, will not be administered at Wash¬ 
ington. 


Art. II.— 1. Jttila, Tragedie en cinq actes. Par Hyppolite Bis. 

2. Regains, Tragedie en cinq actes. Par M. Arnault, fils. 

3. Maccabees, Tragedie en cinq actes. Par Alexandre Giroux. 

4. Saul, Tragedie en cinq actes; Clytemnestre, Tragedie en cinq 

actes. Par Alexandre Soumet. * 

T he most importanS and the most extensive department of 
French literature, tlia\ on whicji.lhe nation fouuds'its highest 
pretension? to celebrity, is the Drama. A late critic ijadeed, 
whose dreadful fame as a legislator is more likely to give hipi 
immortalksy than his renown as a man of letters, M. J. Chenier, 
the juridical murderer of his brother, asserts that tragedy and 
comedy have been richer in genius, than all the other walks of 
French poetry taken‘together. ‘ Corneille,’ he says ‘ est un genie 
sublime!, il sf^t cr6er; il cst grand. Racine eut un talent admi- 
' ’ rable; 
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ra^le; il sftt cmbdSIr; il est parfait. Vohl^fe eut mi esprit 
sup^rieur; il 6tendit les routes de iVt; il eft vaste/ After these 
classical names come Crebillon, Thomal .Corneille, Lafosse, 
Guymond^de la Touche, Lefranc, Ler^ierre, du Bellpi, La 
llarpe, Sec. with others of inferior note. 

'More than foity years have elapsed, since a transiatipn of 
Hamlc&oi^iied the career of fame to a dramatic poet, who has 
since risen to a high reputdtfon, in the sam# walk of tragedy, 
Ducis. Romeo and Juliet, Lear, Macbeth and Othello were 
translated by the same author; wiio*produced, as original works, 
G^ipus, and an Arabian tragedy, called Abufar. M. 4mault 
^ ill the begioiikig of the revolution, brought out his * Marius a 
Minturnes,* which obtained the most brilliant success; and 
ahortly afterwards Lucrece, with Ciiiciunatus^ Oscar, and the 
most successful of all, Iqs Venitieiis. He w^as followed by 
Legouve, author of La Mort d'Abel, of Kpichares et N6ion, 
Kti^ocle et Jl*olynice, ot la Mort d’Henri IV ; by Lcmercier, 
author, at a very early age, of le Levite d’Ephraim, Agameumon, 
and other tragedies, which gave a promise «f talent that he has 
not fulfilled. At a more advanced period of the revolution, 
appeared les Templiers by Raynouard, Abdelasis by M. de 
Mitrville, Joseph by M. Baove Lormian, Artaxerce by Delrieu, 
&c. The most meritorious tragedies of this epocha, says the 
critic above mentioned, are remarkable for simplicity of action ; 
for having banished all useless personages, such as confidants, &c.; 
^ and all insipid episodes of unmeani«g love, which custom had, 
in some shape, made i«)dispcnsable; and which are frequent even 
ill'Racine and Crebillon. Tragedy, he continues, took a more 
philosophical turn since Voltaire; and subjects taken from modern 
history began to occupy the stage. But modern history, in his 
opinion, is .not so well adapted for dramatic composition, as an¬ 
cient history; not merely because manners (les moeurs) are now less 
poetical, but because a graver religion than polytheism is unfit 
for theatrical representation. Five centuries, therefore, of modern 
history, during which the wars of priesthood raged, must be ex¬ 
cluded ; for what does tragedy paint ?—des passions:—quelles pas¬ 
sions.^—ctjles des honimcs qui furen^'A ta tke des elats. Que 
rf#ulte-t-M de ces passions ?—des crimes et des malheurs. De H 
detoulenria terreur et la pitie; hors de H, point de trag6die. 
Elle fut telle chez les Grecs, telle parmi nous, telie en ^ngleten e! 
Thus l^en, by a stroke pf the pen, the French critic Jbnihilates 
about uine-tenths of what we thought our best tragedies; and 
wi$>{^ends us to our cabinet councils to suppfy the deficiency. 

# Corneille, the creator of tragedy, left also a model ofj^the best 
kpeciea of French edmedy, Menteur; but MoliSre, who 

• according 
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according t() M. Chenier has iro Superior among philosophers, 
no equal among conic poet^ carried every branch of Ibis art to 
perfection. Aftei* lint, but at an immense distai|||L;e, followed 
the ingenious aird bnlliant gaiety of Regnard; the * Hmt&se origi- 
nale’ of Dufresny; \he skill o| Destouches; and the vis coraica 
of Lesage, who in Turcaret, his iftasterpiece, was almost equal 
to Moli^re. Then Came Piron and Gresset, who ^l^ported the • 
comic muse in Tier usual splendcmr; but she so<m afterwards 
became melancholy with Lqchauss6e, aqd affected with Marivaux; 
defects W'hich were still further heightened by tlieir successors, 
and soon became the fashion*of the day. Cailhava, in hij^ , 
Mencchmes Grecs, was an exception, as was Loujdn in the; 
i\moiireux de Quinze Ans, and the Couvent. When M. Laya 
jiroduced TAnii des Loix, anarchy and popular tyranny were be¬ 
ginning in the republic, and his comedy could not succeed against 
such opponents ; and M. Francois de Neiifchateau, who since 
has played many parts, drew down upon himself an honourable 
persecution, for having diffused sound and philosophical ideas 
in his Pamela. Alfout the same time appeared three comic poets, 
Fabre d’Kglantiiic, (who, by the by, w'as the principal composer of 
another work, not less comic, the Republican Calendar, which 
substituted cabbages, parsnips, turnips, and othesesculent plants, 
in the room of the saints which formerly presided over the days 
of the year,) author of the Philinte de Moli^re, the Convalescent 
de Qualitc, the Intrigue 6pistolaire, the Precepteurs; Colin 
d’Harleville, who wrote I’liiconstant, TOptimiste, les Chateau^lL. 
cn Fspagne, le Vieux C61ibataire, les Mleurs du Jour; and An- 
drieux, author of Anaximandre, les Etourdis, le Souper d’Auteuil, 
le Tresor, &c. Ibe most prolific poet of the times in this walk 
of the drama is ‘^iVl. Picard, who produced twenty-five comedies 
before he was forty years of age; and ail of them at least amusing. 
His best, in verse, are Mediocre ct Rampant, le Mari ambitieux, 
les Amis de Collt!*ge; and in prose, le Central d’Union, la Petite 
Ville, les Marionettes; to which may be added les Ricochets, and 
M. Miisard. M. Picard was formerly an actor of merit, in his 
own plays. To these must be added la belle Fermi^re, by 
Madame Candeiile, ai9actress: le R6veil d’Epim^nide, and la 
Jeune Hotesse, by Flifts; le lliftuffe des Moeurs^J^by Cheron, 
copied from the School for Scandal, but much inferior: lesH^ri- 
tiers, les»Projets de Mariage; la Jeunesse d’Henri V., le Tyran 
domesnque by Duvalle Tableau and I’Avocat by Roge|; Pinto, 
by Lemercier; I’Assembl^e de Famille by Ribout6, &c. 

Some other branches equally*prolific are the Hrame, or serious 
cbmeciy; and the lyric theatres, as the ^reat opera, and lighter 
comeoyi interspersed with song. To the former belong Sidney 
. ^by 
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by Gres8€t; Naiiine, I’Enfant prodigue, I’Ecossaiso by Voltaire, 
Ic Pere de Famille by Diderot; le'^Philosojfae sans le savoir by 
Sedaine; Mglanie by la Harpe; la M^e Co ipable by Beaumar¬ 
chais, a sequel to his admirable comedies Id^ Barbier de Seville, 
and Figaro, with many which dec'^edly belotog to the only genre 
which Voltaire calls bad, the ''genre ennuyeux/ The list of great 
, operas WqrS' long ; > and that of the minor productions would he 
interminable. * . 

The revolution,, whose pgency upon the minds of Frenchmen 
has shown itself in s'ach multiplied forms, has maintained the 
^ ^re-cminency which the theatre formerly claimed over every other 
species oT po,etry: and the success of about two hundred dra¬ 
matic pieces, thirty of which at least were tragedies, could not 
be paralleled in any other branch of French literature, during 
the same'epocha. But iiev<’r perhaps was this ascendancy so 
remarkable as since the restoration of the Bourbons; for in 
almost jBYcry other literary or scientilic pursuit, a kind of languor 
has succeeded to the feverish activity which prevailed in the reigns 
of anarchy and usurpation, while the stage ‘has swarmed yvith 
successful pi'oductions. 

The species of literary composition which is the most ana¬ 
logous to the Fiiench character, is certainly the dramatic. ' Natio 
comoeda est.* The French have a peculiar talent for playing 
any part they please. They can assume any humdurs, and coun¬ 
terfeit any manners. They never are themselves; every boudoir, 
every saloon is a theatre where evefy individual is at once an 
actor and a spectator; and society is a vast stage where every 
man and every woman ceases to be natural, unless indeed per¬ 
sonation be nature. The provyice of every Frenchman when 
produced before the w'orld is to differ from himself, w'lien before 
himself alone: and his politeness consists in simulation and dis¬ 
simulation. 

The region which a people, so volatile, so little domestic, so 
much made up for show, so insensible to comfort, so eager for 
pleasure, so indifferent to happiness, delights in, must be that 
which shows them counterfeit in action. A public theatre unites 
all that can fpscinate a Frenchman. It offers him something like 
o^eupation (*n the shape of am*usement;*an appearance of study 
in a dives'sihed and lively assembly; and takes, from the one, its 
application, from the other, its solitude. It displays a living 
active pij^ture of human beings; and gratifies curiosity bV letting 
him into the secrets of their lives, and the recesses of their hearts. 
It btiugs with it all the splendoup which ambition can covet, and 
all thcjllusion? w hich fancy can delight in. It is a magical fairy 
groujiH which can be Sodden, without effort; and. equally ea-t 
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chanting, whedier w# admire the author, iher actor,'or the au¬ 
dience. It contaim, whethe^ in pit, boxes, gallery or stage, the 
most bewitching sanctions of society, united with the richest 
charms of literatdrl. There, the poet does not s|>ply to every 
plodding reader, one by one, that cons his verses, and turns over 
and over, twenty times, ea<A dog-eared leaf; he collects his 
clients, night after night, into one common hall,.and rushes, 
dauntless, into |:heir presence. <JUe does not wait tilf the slow 
approbation of his divided admirers is instilled, drop by drop, 
into bis ears, from all^he ^ark and laay comers of the metropo¬ 
lis; he receives bis recompense in thunders, shouts and cla¬ 
mours', all at once, iff the face*of patent lamps—perhaps of gas* * 
lights—-and drinks large torrents of intoxicating i)lauditsr Fof 
persons who derive more satisfaction from such hasty and noisy 
applause as that bestowed in a theatre, than from the slow ap¬ 
probation conferred upon othnr branches o.f literature, the stage, 
in all its departments, has peculiar attractions ; and it is there that 
literary ambition will always endeavour to find its vent in France. 

But ambition alone is not sufficient to ensure success ; and 
either there must have been a considerable fund of genius in that 
country, to succeed, as it appears by' theatrical registers that 
French poets have succeeded; or else the W'alk itself must not 
have been encumbered by any of the ponderous difficulties, which 
are removable^ by such minds only, as nature delights to form 
at long intervals, and, as it were, to give the world.occasional 
assurance of her power. . Some general strictures upon the 
French stage, and the principles which govern it, will put tliilT* 
in a clearer light; and also help us to ground an opinion upon 
some of the dramatic pieces which have succeeded, of late, in 
the metropolis of France. 

The French theatre is the purest arid most legitimate descen¬ 
dant of the Greek stage, that is now extant. With a timid re- 
spcct for the general practices of the Athenians, the French 
have not ventured to enlarge upon them; and the most material 
difference they have introduced, and which at best is a negative 
improvement, relating merely to the form, is tlie abolition of the 
chorus. But the Gr«ek stage was itself an infant production 
of the vast dramatic aft. It revse at a time when*^he human 
soul scarcely knew itself, or had scanned the faculties jvhidi it 
possessed. This may appear a hazardous assertion, when made 
concern^a^ men who were the children of those to whom Homer 
had sung. But a moment’s reflexion will strip it of its Apparent 
temerity; for siirtdy none will assert that, since the days of So¬ 
phocles, the whole state of man,^nd of society has not been pro- 
^gressivil; and that, the domain even of our senses, the first of all 
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the powers which are developed in us, Las not been, in seme 
measure, extended. How much more then have the faculties 
which wait upon observation, conSparison f^d reflection, been 
enlarged^ afd what resources, unknown l^fbre, must not the 
only art which refnesmts the human being ifl a state of successive 
action, thought md passion, have found, in the more complete 
development of hb moral endowments, and their endless combi* 
nations [Besides this, many odier arts, now employed as auxilia¬ 
ries to the itheatre, were not familiar; and representations on the 
Athenian stage, if we could behold thebi as they were in the 
ninety-third Olympiad, would necessarily appear to modem eyes 
—perhaps to the French themselVes —inferior in attractions to the 
generality of European performances. If this be not admitted, 
w^ must either deny the general progress of the species; or assert 
that, by some inexplicable caprice, the stage alone, and its pro¬ 
ductions, have been excepted from the common law of improve¬ 
ment. 

Without stopping to consider the mechanical part of dramatic 
representation, in which so many things have combined to give 
all moderns, who choose to take advantage'of them, a decided 
superiority, we shall attach ourselves to the poem ouly; and 
endeavour to prove that aii adherence to the practices of the 
Greek dramatic writers must be iieaiiy as prejudicial to the pro¬ 
gress of the stage, as too servile an attachment to the methods of 
Euclid WQuld have been, to tiie more eflicieiit modes oi analysis, 
adopted by modern geometiicians. 

The Greeks had, if we may so say, no positive antiquity, and but 
a limited ancestry. They had no traditions which could be relied 
upon, and no history but fable. No recollections furnished them 
with pictures of real men, bound together, or separated, by such 
various interests and passions as now prevail; and they could 
learn the mysteries of the heart fi om no records, and in no school, 
but the observation of the moment. Their great object w'as public 
life; for they had not yet so far subsided from political cares, as 
to allow to privacy such a share in their mind as it now pos¬ 
sesses. ' Gods aiid iierocs occupied their entire attention. Thus 
then their W'^orld was ciicumscribed to u narrower time and space; 
and from it‘W'as banished mi^icb of whht now forms the charm 
‘ of life; jdoFnestic relations, domestic joys and sorrows; the sym¬ 
pathies of ordinary men, and the feelings which nature inspires 
directly, in the iirst and nearest connections which she t^tabhshes 
among her creatures. 

The mythology of the Greeks has been called imaginative. It 
is perhaps rather imitative. certainly belongs less to imagi¬ 
nation than to imitation, to compose a pantlieon out of all the< 

• frailties 
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frailties collected froni weak humanity; than to ima^nc one 
great onini[>otent B^ng, with attributes all his own, and all in- 
hnite. Divinities wllom man has created are not proper objects 
for the drama; for/^ile they are divinities, they arf above our 
sympathy, and when ftey cease to be so they fall below our re¬ 
spect. For a similar'reiison, they are not proper agents for un¬ 
ravelling catastrophes; they are eit&r too great, or too little, to 
interfere in the ui)pqual conflict of portal interests an^plssions. 
But the Greeks, ill versed in human nature on its widest scale, 
cut the knot which the^ coyld not solve; ajnd gave up to their 
gods, who were little more than a privHeg^ aristocracy of vice 
and weakness, the solution of evefy dramatic difilculty. 

But these and other disadvantages were inseparable from the 
situations of early, men. They were the necessary results of thft 
infancy of the world; of the narrowness of its civilized portion ; 
and of the absence of many feelings and sympathies, which 
have been expanded as generations spread over wider regions. 
1 he Athenians had the excuse of necessity, for labouring udQer 
imperfections which they could not avoid; but, so far from con¬ 
sidering them as masWs, and taking them as models in the dra¬ 
matic art, modem nations, while paying thean every tribute of 
respect and admiration, should endeavour to enlarge its sphere ^ 
and, by generalising its principles, to raise it to the level wliicb 
all modem knowledge, compared with ancient, has attained. 

It is not to be understood that the Greeks acted in Q^ntradic- 
tion to nature. Quite the reverse. They followed all that they 
knew concerning her; and it M'BS she who was circumscribed. 
But a nation that, at this day, should do as the Greeks did, and 
admit nothing into its theatre which was not to be found in 
Sophocles or Euripides, would nndeed be acting contrary to 
nature, and cutting away the most admirable portion of her 
w orks—that of which the most advanced civilization and intellect 
appreciate the value. 

Now this is very nearly what the French have done, during 
their whole dramatic career. They have looked back to the 
infancy of the art, and held it to be maturity. They have raised 
fletitious limits to a boundless space; and all beyond those limits 
they hardly consider as of this worljii. What was indupensable 
in the ancient dramatists, the French have adopte^ vcjuiitarily; 
and, wdth the blindest servility, rejecting even the analogies of 
their situ^l^bn, copied the strictest letter of the imperfections 
which the Greeks could not avoid. The Greeks took the sub¬ 
jects of their tragedies entirely from their owm records and tra¬ 
ditions. Even with a foreign title, the story of the Persae of 
^8chylu|, was Grecian. The family of tl^e Atridae was an in¬ 
exhaustible 
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exhaustible fuiuJ; and the adventures of the demigods and heroes 
of Greece completed the store <|f dramatre subjects. But the 
French did not liberate themselves from me very first trammels 
they met <?vith on theit way; and neverfrecollecting that So¬ 
phocles and Euripides took their subjects from Greece, because 
Greece was their native country, and the most improved of anti¬ 
quity, they conceived that none but Grecian stories were fit for 
the stagey that none else were worthy of poetry; that nothing 
could be pleasing to, moderns, except the fables of antiquity; 
that fatalism Was necessary to explain t6e passions of men aban¬ 
doned wholly to themselves, and that mythology must be the 
most interesting theme to Cfirfstians! They thus bound the art 
inseparably "to its former defects; and mistaking its inability 
lor its want of will, its imperfections for its rules, they left them¬ 
selves no means to enlarge the sphere, within which they are 
content to set themselves dow^n for ever. 

Nations in their infancy, like school-boys of the upper form, 
wno have learned little of the world, and mingled little in the 
concerns of men, may indeed be dazzled with antiquity; but 
much of this admiration ceases as they become acquainted with 
a more advanced state of society. We have had former occasions 
to mention the characteristics of French intellect; and to assert 
that invenfion, imagination, induction, upon a large scale, are not 
among the number. It is most particularly in poetry,that the 
deficiency of these qualities, as well as their want of true aud 
enlarged taste, is perceptible. Thpre really is no other method 
by which their obstipacy, in adhering to antiquated forms aud 
infant spirits in the drama, can be explained; and, though at the 
risk of exciting their indignant W’ondor, wo must make the un¬ 
qualified assertion, that a defeat of originality, of genius, of crea¬ 
tive pow'er, has doomed them to be copyists; that a want of 
taste conceals Jfrom them the misfortune of being chained to imi¬ 
tation ; and that a want of strong and mighty feding has led 
them to bow before rules, in the name of Aristotle, of which 
Aristotle never dreamed; and which, had he and his countrymen 
possessed more experience in the art which represenls the hu¬ 
man world in action, they would have r«jected with disdain. 

Drarn^c representations »took tht;ir origin in France, as in 
most ptlrer qpuntrics, from religious ceremonies. Mysteries and 
Moralities first occupied the stage there, as elsewhere; and in 
them the devil played the principal part, as he doe§<^t this mo¬ 
ment in the autos sacramentales of the Spanivsh theatre. The 
tribe of poets who composed^s\ich Mysteries is almost as nume¬ 
rous as that W'liich has flourished since Corneille. Among the 
first attempts at a ncgular theatre, were some translaftons from 
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the Greek, llie most > remarknble of wliich were the filectra of 
Sophocles, and the Ilecuba of^Euripides, by Baif, and Ipkigenia 
in Aulis, by Subilet ; fbut it does not appear that they were ever 
performed. Jodelfe]| bora at Paris in 153£, who ^cceeded to 
these, took his subjects, not indeed from the Greeks, though still 
from antiquity; and introduced choruses into his Cleopatra and 
his Dido, all written in the most ba^rbarous style, and«interiarded 
with the puns and conceits which l^id taste had selectefi from the 
muse of Italy. These j>lays, however, delighted.all who saw 
them, and inspired Ronsard with the followilig laudatory strains, 
charactevstlc of the liteniture of ^le times :— 


‘ Jodclle, le premier, d’unc plainte hardic, , 
Franfoisement chanta la Grecque tragedie. 

Puis, en dliangeaut de ton, clianta, devant nos rois, 
La jeunc coinedie, en langage Francois; 

Ft, si bien les sonna,^ue*Sophocle et Menandre, 
'Pant fusseiit ils scavants, y eussent pu npprendre.' 


The performers who at tliat time were in possession of the 
stage, les Confreres de la Passion, and les Clercs de la Rayoche, 
refused at first to perform .lodelle’s tragedies ; but, finding that 
tliey became favourites with the public, the former consented, 
and, under the title of Comediens de FHotel de Bourgogne, at¬ 
tracted crowded aiuhcncefs; and thus Jodelle may be considered 
as the founder of«lhe French stage. 11 is example encouraged La 
Peruse, who translated the JVli'dea of Seneca; St. Getois, who 
translated the Sophouisba c)f»Trissino; Grevin, who had a Mort 
de Cesar acted at the college of Beauvais, find Jean de la Faille, 
who imitated some situations of the ^Froads in his Gabaomites. 
J’he style of all these was miserably bad. One says, * 1/amour 
mange mon sang, I’atnour mon sang deinaude.’ Another exclaims, 

‘ Votre elder, (lieu (renfer, pour moii bienje desire! 

Sachant I'ciifer d’amour, de tuns enfers, le pire.’ 

Gamier came after these, and wrote at least eight tragedies; 
.seven of which were accotnjiaiiicd with ehonisos. They were 
very much admired, and passed through lifttaii editions, the last 
of which w'as in iGlH. ills contemporaries prefer him to all 
his predecessors; and Ste.*Martlie says he is inferior IjO none of 
the ancients, 'jl’hc followii/g soliloquy of Cesar, returning victo¬ 
rious to Rome, wdll give an idea of his style :— ' * 


‘ O^(flircilleuses tours ! o coteaux decores! 

O palais orgueilleux I o temples hotiores! 

O vous! murs que les dieux out via^onnvs eu.\ mcmes, 

Lux mcmes etoftes de mille ^lademes, 

hjp ressentez vouh point le plaisir de vos ccPiii*s, 

ITe voir votre Cesar, le vaiiiqucur des vaiuqueurs, 
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Par tant de gloire acquise aux nations ctranges 
Accroitre son empire ainsi que vos Ic^'^janges^ 

Ec toi, deuve orgueilleux, Ine vas-tu ^ar tes flats 
A^'x tritons mariniers faire bruire nvrn^Jos, 

Et au p&re Oct’an te vanter que le Tibre 
Roalera plus fameux que I’Euphrate'et le Tigre? 

• presque tout IcT monde obeit aux Romains; 
r lls ont presque la mei;.et la terre en leurs mains; 
tt soit oil le soleil dft %a torche voisine • 

Les Incliens perleux du matin illqniine, 

Soit oil son ‘ffhaf lasse de la oourse du jour 
Le ciel quitte a la iiuit i]ui commence son tour; 

Soit oil la mer glacfce en cristal se resserre, 

Soit oil Tardent soleil s6che et brule la terre, 

Les Romains on redoute, et n'y a si grand voi 
_Qui au coeur ne fremisse, oyunt parler de moi. 

Cesar est de la terre et la gloire et la craiiite, 

Cesar des dieux guerriers a la louange eteinte.’ 

This is expatiating to some purpose on— 

-‘ Danger knows full well 

That Caesar is more dangerous than he!’ 

Hardy, the most prolific of all the French dramatic writers, was 
posterior to Gamier, the one dying in 1390, the other in 1630. 
He produced more than six hundred dramatic pieces; but he is 
censured for having made all his personages speak the same lan¬ 
guage, arid still more—we shudder while we speak it—for violating 
the unities. His best piece is Mariamne, which served as the 
model of Tristan^s M«iriamnc, a play that counterpoised the suc¬ 
cess of Corneille’s early productions. Fifty-six plays (the poor 
remains of all his labours) we^re printed in 1 628, in six volumes. 
Mairet was born at Besangon in l604 and died in 1686. He was 
the predecessor, the friend, the rival, the enemy, and then again the 
friend of Corneille, and the author of twelve plays, the best of 
which is Sophonisba, imitated from Trissino, and which remained 
in possession of the stage even after Corneille had appeared. It 
was brought out only seven years before the Cid, and is a good ex¬ 
ample of the manner of the times. Syphax, husband of Sopho- 
riisba, intercept? a letter which she h^d written to Massiiiissa, 
who wasmesieging Cyrte, a‘s* an ally <of the Roman army, com¬ 
manded by Scipio. Sophonisba had become enamoured of him, 
at first sight, as she one day saw him reconnoitring jhe ramparts, 
and writes the fatal letter, with which her husband replViachcs her, 
thus: 

‘ Tu fais d'un ennemi I’^bjet rle tes desirs! 

Ne pouvois-^u trouver ou prendre des plaisirs 
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Qu’en cherdiant l*ainiti6 ce prince Numide 
Qui te rend |out ensen^ble tmpudique et perfide—- 
Que me pourrois-tu dire, impudente efFront6e?’ 

Syphax is afterwards killed in battle; she skys he^s too happy 
to be dead, and entreats some of her suite to kill her, but not in 
such a tone as to ensure obedience^ and her confidant tells her 
that there is always time enough fyr that remedy, adding, 

* Vous n’a&riez pas besoin d^ heaucoup d’artifice, 

Pour vous rendre agr6able aux yeux de Massinisse.* 

Sophonisba eAlaims—‘ Plift aux Dieux !’**but corrects herself^ 
and adds— - • . 

* Je n'attends rien du tout du cot6 de mes charmes. < 

Ce remede, Phenice, est ridicule et vain; • 

11 vaut mieux se servir de celui de ina main:’ 

and then follow’s some very smart reasoning between the heroine 
and two of her confidants, whether her hand, that is, killing her¬ 
self, or her charms, that is, killing Massinissa, be the better 
method. Ph6nicc says, 

‘ Au reste la flouleur ne vous a pas eteiiit 
Ni la clarte des yeux, ni la beaute du teint. 

Vos pleurs vous ont lavec; et vous eies de celles 
Qu’un air trfste et dolcnt rend encore plus belles.’ 

Massinissa, however, enchanted also at first sight, requests 
permission to take ‘ un honnete baiser, ^ son aise,’, which of 
course is granted; and Scipio exclaims ^ Massinisse cn un jour 
voit, aiine et se marie!’ The Numidian suddenly recollects him¬ 
self after his wedding, and somewhat curiously inquires— 

‘ Apropos oil naquit, en quel temps, et pourquoi, 

La bonne volonte que vouS avez pour moi ?' 

The last acts, however, are pathetic. 

In the Mariamne of Tristan, Herod, annoyed by a dream, asks 
his confidant, Pherore, what the doctor says of dreams ? Ph^rore 
answers: 

* 11 disoit que I’humeur qui dans nos coeurs doraine, 

A voir certains objets, en dormant, nous incline. 

Le flegme huniide;,et froid, s’blevant au cerveau, 

Y vient representes des brouriHards et de I'eau. \ 

La bile ardente etjaune, aux qualites subtiles, ** • 

N'y depeint que combats, qu'embrasements de villes, 
iK^’sang, qui tient de I’air, et reponds au printemps. 

Rend les moins fortuntis, dans leurs songes, contents.* 

To his two confidants who piyieavour to persuade him that 
Mariamne is a rock, Herode gallantly answers: 

‘4Si le divin objet dont je suis idoldtref 
Passe pour^un rocher, e’est un rocher d’alb^itre. 

c 2 Utt 
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Un ccueil agrfeable, oil Ton voit delator 
Tout ce que la nature a fait; pour me !"enter. 

II n'est point de rubis vermeil comine ^ boiiche, 

Qu^me^e un esprit d’ainbre it tout ceAu’elle touche ; - 
Kt I’eclat de ses yeux veut que mes sentiinens 
Lu inettent, pour le moins, au rang de*s diamants/ 

Rotrou, ajUnost a |:ontemporary of Corneille, wrote thirty plays; 
but his V eticeslas is the only oiie that has kept .possession of the 
stage. It contains some genuine passion^ and some nonsense, as 
the following: v * •> • 

‘ Qui des deux voulez-vou|5; do rnon coDur ou ma cendre f 
Quelle des deux aurai-je, ou la inort ou Cassandre? 

Uamour, it vos beaux jam's, joindra-t-il mon deslin? 

Ou bieu votre refus sera mon assassin ?’ 

Mascaiille and Jodelet could certainly not have made love 
more ludicrously to JVIadcleiue and Cathos in the Precieuses 
Ridicules. 

These extracts are taken from the very best productions of the 
dramatic art in France, previous to the Medea and tlie Cid of 
Corneille, which latter appeared iu 103G; and thus they lieloiig 
to the epocha in which all our dramatic writers, down to Shirley, 
flourished. Shirley, indeed, and Corneille may be considered as 
nearly contemporaries; for the former, between the years 1629 
and 1666 , when he died, produced thirty-nine plays; and the 
dramatic career of the latter was included between 16*35, when 
he began with Med 6 e, and 1675,* when he concluded with 
Pulcherine and Surena.. A fair comparison then may be made 
of the dramatic merit of the two countries, in their earliest days, 
by balancing all our dramatic writers, from the time of Lord 
Sackville’s Gorbuduc, in 1562, and Still’s Gammer Gurlon’s 
Needle, in 1566, to James Shirley’s first effusion, against all the 
authors who had written for the French stage, before Corneille’s 
Med 6 e. Jodelle may be consideied as couternporary with 
Gorboduc and Gammer Gurton’s Needle'; to which succeeded 
Gascoigne’s Jocasta, in blank verse, and Edward’s Palemon and 
Arcite, much admired by Queen Elizabeth. Before 1581 ten 
tragedies of Seneca had been translat^c) into English,"together 
with Q5dij^s, by Alexander Nfeville,*aged but sixteen. In J 568 
a tragedy, on the subject of T’ancred and" Sigismunda, was 
written by Kobert Wilmot, and shortly afterwards ^mother on 
the story of Cariibyses. But the David and Bethsabe’of Peele, 
produ^d about the year 1584, six years before the death of 
Hardy, contained more natural expression of passion, than was 
to be met w ith in tlie w’hole French theatre before Corneille, and 
we might, indeed, alm 6 st add, since Corneille; and the language 
is less antiquated, at this day, than that of the Cid. We must 
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support this opinion by a short extract, regretting that wc can¬ 
not give more. Da^id is thus^described by Joab: 

* Beauteous bright is he among the tribes, 

As when the |un, attired in glistering robe, * 

Comes danciog from his oriental gate, 

And, bridegroom like, hurls ^rough the gloomy air 
Mis radiant beams: such doth King David show« 

Crown’d ^'ith the honour enemy's town ; • * 

Shining in riches, like the firmament, 

The starry vault*that overhangs the earth : 

So looketh David, King of Israel !* 

Tlie description of Bethsabe Is likewise very beautiful, as arc 
also David’s grief for Absalom, and Joab’s remonsrtrance. But • 
the poets who filled up the space in question, and completed wlAt 
these had begun, were Green, Marlojv, -Lyly, Deggo, Lodge, 
Shakspeare, Daniel, Beaumontond IHctcher, Marston, Chapman, 
Randolph, Middleton, Jonson, Earl of Stirling, Field, Dekker, 
Webster, Ford, Rowley, Massinger, Suckling, fleyw'ood, Phil¬ 
lips, ileniinge, with some others. We will deduct nine or t/eii 
of these principal names, and compare the remainder with all 
that existed in France before Corneille; or wc will strike out the 
name of him who never had an equal, and then put the rest in 
competition with the entire French stage, down to the present 
hour; and w'e will still say that, for true imitation of natural feel¬ 
ing, and exquisite poetry, they arc superior to any and ej/ery thing 
that France lias produced. They did not indeed copy from the 
Greek or Roman stage ; and translation and imitation w-ere very 
soon discarded by British poets, who took subjects in a wider 
range, and dressed them in the grand beauties of universal 
nature. Neither did they restrict tlie bold delineation of the 
theme they had chosen by any fictitious rules, which, far from 
adding real beauties to the tragic muse, take away from it all the 
development of character and passion, w hich make it a living 
picture of the human heart. Wu have given extracts from the 
F'rcnch Sophonisba of Malret, the rival of Corneille; and we 
must now be allowed to support our opinion wilH a few passages 
from a play on the same,subject, treated by one of our old dra¬ 
matic w'ritcrs, Marston. SpphonisUn thus ciilreats MaS^^inissu not 
to give her up to be led captive by Scipio: , 

‘ Sophonisba, Sophonisba, 

A Ifanic for misery much known,— 

Entreats of thy graced sword tins only boon: 

Let me not kneel to Home ; for though no cause 
Of mine deserves their hate*; though IMassinissa 

i ie ours to heart; yet Roman generals 
dake proud their tiiumphs with whatever capti'vcs. 
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O, 'tis a natioji wkich from soul I fdur. 

As one well knowing the much grounj^ed hate 
They bear to AsdruW and Carthage olood! 

ThCjTefore, with tears that wash thy feet, with hands 
Unus’d to beg, I clasp thy manly knees. 

O save me from their fetters and contempt, 

Their proud insults, aod, more, their insolence! 
f Or if it rest not in thy grace of breath 
T6 grant such freedomj'give me long wish’d death, 

For 'tis not much loath’d life that pow we crave— 

Only an unsbamed death*and jilent grave 
We will now deign to bend for.' 

Massinissa promises^ but Lelius comes from the Roman gene- 
rali to demand her. 

* Lei. Give place to faith and fate. 

Mass. Tis cross to honour— 

Lei. ’Tis but jiist to state. 

So speaketh Scipio : “ do not thou detain 
A Roman prisoner due to this great triumph, 

As thou shall answer Rome and him.” 

Mass. Lelius, 

We now are in Rome’s power. Lelius, * 

View Massinissa do a loathed act, 

Most sinking from that state his heart did keep : 

Look, Lelius, look ! see Massinissa weep. 

Know I have made a vow more dear to me * 

Than my soul’s endless being. She shall rest. 

Free from Rome’s bondage.’ 

Lelius retires, and Massinissa, questioned by Sophonisba, tells 
her she must * wreath back her arms, bend down her neck, prac¬ 
tise base prayers, make fit herself for bondage.’ She resolves 
upon drinking poison, which swallowed, she dies thus;— 

■ ' m ‘ Dear, do not weep. 

And now, with undi'smay’d resolve, behold. 

To save you—you—(for honour and just faith 
Are most true gods, which we should much adore—) 

With even disdainful rigour I give up 
An abhorr’d life. You have been good to me— 

And I do thank thee, Heaven 1—7.0, my stars! 

Dbless your goodness*that, with breast unstain’d, 
t Faith pure, a virgin wife, tied to my glory, 

1 die, of female faith the long lived stoiy.’ 

But the period concluding with Shirley may be called the 
era of our drama; whereas the brilliant epocha of ihe 
French had scarcely yet begun. It certainly opened with Corneille, 
and succeeding poets very much increased its splendour. Still, 
however, the charactfcristics of the French stage reminned the 

same; 
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same; only the language, the diction, the poetry were improved; 
and no country can lloast of a^agic writer, whose style so far ex¬ 
cels ill his other syenic merits, as Racine. But wider concep¬ 
tions of nature were hot admitted; and if the passio^ assumed a 
truer tone, it was not>because diey were more extensively studied 
and known, but because wit, pertness and conceits began to grow 
out of fashion, and made way for ^ better taste. Stiill, jjowever, 
these continued be perceptible Corneille, and iioV and then 
a reminiscence of them/nay be found even in Racine. 

Of all the epithets whiclf have been besibwed upon Corneille, 
that of creator is the njpst unm^ited. Corneille hardly created 
any thing; and the improvements which he introduced in dramtitic, 
diction were not such extraordinary imiovatious as to merit the 
praise bestowed tipon them, liotrou alone contained examples 
sufficient to guide him, and the ta^k Which was left fo him to 
perform was rather to avoid tliaii to invent, to select than to 
add. Neither has Corneille, like Shakspeare, in any part of his 
works, left a standard for the language of his country ; and, at this 
moment, the turns, and constructions, and mechanism of his style 
are generally more obsolete than the good poetry of the British 
bard, though his predecessor by nearly a century. What has 
become unintelligible in Shakspeare, consists chiefly hi local 
phrases, and in allusions to customs now forgotten; but the style 
of the fifth act of his * Merchant of Venice,’ for instance, is such 
as the most modern poetry might owm; and no tragic "author has 
succeeded him, between whose language and his own there appears 
to be so much difference of date, as betw een those of Corneille and 
Racine, though contemporaries. In Corneille, too, we are often 
struck with the extreme negiigeiite and triviality of some expres¬ 
sions in the midst of the most pompous dialogue, and of a dia¬ 
logue evidently intended to maintain the liigli tone of tragedy. We 
w ill give no less than four examples from a speech of Felix, in 
the tragedy of Polycucte, consisting of twenty lines. 

Que tu discernes inal le cceur d’avec ki mine — 

J’en connois mieux que lui ia pinsJi-ne pratique — 

C’est en vain qu’il tempftc, il feint d'etre en fureur— 

Et mo! ;V« ai tS,ni tu de tonics Icsfoetus .— 

In a word, Corneille is too niucfi'upon stilts, or else too trivial; 
too dull, or too ingenious; too prosaic, ok too grandiloquoifs. The 
first acts otPolycucte are altogether in the stjle of comedy, and 
not of th^ best comedy. 

It will readily be admitted that in * Med6e* Corneille basioot 
created much. He found the sflbject in mythology, and saw it 
fully treated by Seneca. He had therefore nothing to do but to 
* r t ' copy 
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copy in his coup d’essai*. In his second attempt, still more suc> 
cessful, and which brought him aa^mple mefd of renown and envy, 
he bad a wider field to glean from, for Guillen de Castro, wli%lived 
about the s^me time with Lopez de Vega, Kad treated the subject 
of the Cid in two successive plays, or rather in two parts of one 
play. Consequently his merit lay in reducing within the compass 
of five gptS''what was originally in more; of bringing into twenty- 
four hours the events of a mueh longer period, and of making them 
all pass in one spot, however distant th^ scenes of action must 
necessarily have beeft» in*reality. A* the mode of proceeding of 
this * creator of the French stage« the Grand Corneille,’ even before 
it had acquirpd the degree of severity it has since maintained, is 
characteristic, we shall bestow some considerations upon the 
original and the copy. 

The Spanish theatre is, perhaps, the richest in Europe; not 
merely in ephemeral productions, * blucttcs, pieces de circon- 
stances,’ or farces, but in good standard plays, of merit enough to 
outlive their century at least. The works of two dramatic poets of 
Spain, without reckoning more, Lopez de ega and Caldcronc, 
are ten times more numerous than ail the writings of all the 
dramatic poets of France that are worthy of being lemembered. 
Consequently they offered a rich mine for the poets of other coun¬ 
tries, and Corneille, among the number, explored it with advan¬ 
tage. But the genius of the two nations, their poetic iinpulse.s are 
so dis.similar, that a Spanish story could not be introduced upon 
the French theatre w'ithout much altci ation. The tone of Spanish 
poetry is far more elevated than that of France, and ventures 
into a wider range of bold and dignified imagery. The language 
is more noble and sonorous. ,' La nude fVanchi.se dcs Goths,’ 
says Schlegel, ‘ sembloit retentir encore dans les accens de cetle 
langue, lorsqu’une heureusc alliance avec Toiient lui fit prendre im 
essor plus hurdi; et que la poesie Arabe, en IVnrichissant de ses 
expressions enivrantes, I’eleva au-dessus de la froidc circonspec- 
tion dcs idiomes occidentaux.’ Every thing in the Spanish cha¬ 
racter is great, and whatever that nation does under the guidance 
of its feelings and its energies, partakes of the sublime. Native 
tragedy then was more powerful and ii(nl>ressive there than could 
be tolerated on the French stage. 

Coriieillc took only the first part of the ^ Moccdadcs del Cid' 
as his subject, and concluded his tragedy, as Gui!It;ni de Castro 
has cpncluded his first three acts, with the denouement relating 
merely! to Rodrigue and Chimene. Instead of beginning with an 
action, as the Spanish poet Iws done, that of arming llodrig<i 
as knight, in which even the ladies of the court, the Infanta and 

* Ib^imeiia, 
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Ximena, concur, he opens with a recital, and a recital which had 
been made the instanl before. ^ Chim^ne says to her confidant— 

* ‘ Elvire, m’as-tu fait un rapport bien sinc^re, ^ 

Ne me deguislis-tu rien de ce qu’a dit mon p^re : 
Apprends-moi de nouveau quel espoir j'en dois prendre.' 

The confidant replies-*— • 

‘ Et puisqu'il faut encore vouj en faire un r&cit.' • 

The Spanish play continues in action; and when tfie ceremony 
of arming the Cid is enfled,,lhe King consults with his confiden¬ 
tial ministers upon chusing a preceptor for his son. The rival 
candidatt's arc El Coneft: Lozano* father of Ximena, and .Diego 
Lainez, father of Rodrigo, her lover. Lozano reproaches Diego • 
with his age, aiid,thus gives rise to the following spirited defence: 

‘ Que estoy caduco confieso, • 

Que el tiempo ertfin pifede tanto. 

Mas caducando, durmiendo, 

Puedo, puedo ensenar, yo, 

Lo que machos ignoraron. 

Que%i es verdad que se muere 
Qual se vive, agonizando 
Para vivir, dare exemplo, 
y valor para imitarlos. 

Si ya me faltan las fuei zas, 

Para, con pies y con brazos, 
llacer de lanzas, hastillas, 

Y desalcntar faballos; 

De mis hazanas excritas 
Dare al principe un traslado; 

Y apprendera, en lo que bice, 

Sino apprende in lo»que hago.’ 

The result of this discussion, which grows warmer between 
them, is a blow given by I.ozaiio to the old man, in the presence 
of the King, whose interposition stops all proceedings for the mo¬ 
ment. This entire transaction in the French play takes place 
behind the scenes, from which Lozano and Diego issue to spar in 
words, in rather a long scene, ending with sorfte smart pushes 
M’ell parried, and, finally^ with the blow on which all the interest 
of the tragedy turns. CoTncille dQ<;s not venture to list the blow 
be given in the presence of the sovereign, and thereby alljprs the 
manners of the times, and makes them not those of Spain under 
Ferdinand, ^lic first King of Castile, but of Frenchmen under 
Lewis XIV., when, to use the words of Burke, you had ‘ ti^ins of 
'ancient pomp in a vial of modern luxury.' 

'Pile manner in which the original Diego tries the courage of 
his sonS| to whom he would commit thcb care of avenging the 
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aiitont he had received, is highly characteristic of a brave old 
Spaiiiand of the elevenrii century. , After chfeosing, in the armoury 
of his ancestors, the sword to which he thinks he can the best 
confide his'" honour, he calls in the youngest, and, amidst the 
weapons which bad so long defended his house, puts him unex> 
peetedly to bodily pain, from which his* son shrinks in a manner 
which fhe old warrior deems unbecoming. He liken tries the 
same experiment upon his 'Second son, but, ‘tiot satisfied with 
either, he exclaims, ‘ En que columnas estriba. La noblezu de una 
casa, Que dia luz L tantos reyes.*' His eldest son, however, 
Rodrigo, the Cid, upon being put to the same trial, exclaims, 
‘ Si no fueras mi padre, dieraos una bofetada,’ at which the en¬ 
raptured father, pressing him in his arms, cries out, ‘ Ya no fuera 
la primera,* and gives him the avenging sword. Tlien follows the 
celebrated soliloquy of Rodrigo, in which he bewails the destiny 
that compels him to revenge the honour of his ow n father on the 
father of Ximena, and which Corneille has translated literally. 
The incident of the armoury not suiting the unities, the French 
poet omitted it, and thus robbed the soliloquy of the old man of 
all its picturesque beauty. The trial of courage, too, by bodily 
pain, not being in unison with the court of I^ouis XIV., could not 
be preserved; and Diego meeting Rodrigo, tlie only son Corneille 
has given him, in the street, or at home, or any where else, says to 
him— 

*■* Diego. Rodrigue, as-tu du coeur? 

Rod. t' lout autre que mon pore 

Ueprouveroit |iur I'heure. 

Diego. Agrcallf. colcre !' 


The answer made by Rodrigue to his father’s question, ‘ As-tu 
du coeur,’ a German translator, whether w-aggislily or not, has— 
to the universal indignation of the French nation—rendered thus 
laconically, if not energetically, ‘ Ya, papa.’ The much admired 
Parlons has, 6coute, said by young Rodrigo to an older man, his 
intended father-in-law, lest they should be overheard, and their 
duel prevented,*is in the original, ‘ Habla baxo, cscucha,’and 
much better placed there than in the copy, because in the.former 
the Infant^ and Ximena are seated at »u open window', and can 
see, and might overhear, all that passes. The events which follow, 
Chim^fic demanding vengeance against her betrothed lover for 
the murder of her father, Rodrigo’s and Diego’s defence, are 
taken from the Spanish; but many circumstances are omitted. 
Rodrigo’s exploits against the Moors are in the French recited; 
and recited by himself, to the king; in the Spanish they are part 
4 >f the action. There is likewise, in the first play of G.uillem de 
Castro on this siibjecf, an apparition of San Lazaro tel the Cid, 

which 
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which is as characteristic of the times and country as the witches 

of Macbeth were of Jarly Scotland; and a variety of other inci¬ 
dents, which the squeami8hnes8*bf French taste could not tolerate. 

But what it couicf tolerate, because the unity of tinfe demanded 
it, was that Chim^ne should, in twenty-four hours after her father 
had been killed in a duel, and beforq his funeral could in decency 
have taken place, be nearly reconciled to the champion under 
whose sword he fell. It is true this* champion had, ^ring that 
time, done many things to win a lady’s heart; he had beaten the 
Moors; he had defeated a hnight whom Chim^ne had promised 
to marry^if he would avenge her^father’s death; and he had—to 
her great astonishment and satisfaction—payed her two very long 
morning visits in her own house. But the Spanish poet, whetbfr ‘ 
it was that he regarded the unities less, or paid more respect to 
common sense, decency and probability, allowed his herohie longer 
time to relent; and gave his hero more than one Atlantean ^y 
to support his w'orld of achievements. Ximena observes, about 
the middle of the play, that three months had elapsed since her 
father’s death; consiyjuently it may be assumed that tlie entire 
action took up live or six months; and thus the precipitancy of 
the lady was at least 150 times less. It is true she does not quite 
consent in Corneille; but the King answers for her to Rodrigo. 

‘ Pour vaincre un point d'honneur qui combat centre toi, 

Laiiise faira le temps, ta vaillance, et ton roi.’ 

And thus the catastrophe is incomplete, for the fate of the lovers 
is not decided by any thing more positive than the, promise of a 
third person, and their own silence. The marriage of Ximena 
with Rodrigo, at the end of several months, may be tolerated 
according to the manners which de Castro has given to his per¬ 
sonages ; but it is incompatible with Parisian manners, and the 
embroidered coats and hoops in which Corneille has dressed his 
actors; and, by altering the moral costume of his drama, he has 
made the denouement disgusting. 

The unity of place has brought the French poet into still 
greater difficulties; and, as it is rigidly observed*in the represen¬ 
tation, it gives rise to unspeakable absurdity. The confidential 
Scenes of Chimena take\4ace in the king’s c'vn roon\, as do her 
lover’s clandestine visits to what sKe herself calls her house; and 
every other incident of the play occurs in the same spot. Cftrneille 
felt this inc>viveniencc, and the contradictions to which it gave 
rise; but all France, its academy, its prime minister, were against 
him; and, in order to be French, academic, ministerial, order 
to be in good taste, he w'as reduced to be absurd. 

The dramatic conceptions of Corneille^ had he been left en¬ 
tirely to Itimsclf, were vast enough j>erhaps to have overcome the 

• prepossession 
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prepossession of his countrymen in favour .of the unities. Bat 
there was no possibility of acting or of rtLasoning against them; 
and a poet, of a totally did'erent 'mind from his, arose about the 
time when he began to decline; one who, by a much more 
finished execution, confirmed the nation!|l predilection, which 
made genius consist in surmounting difficulties of a petty order. 
Racine^ indeed, seemed born to take away all hope that the doors 
of the Vivnch theatre might,.ever be thrown Mtidely open, to give 
entrance to all mankind; and to admit the representation of the 
whole human heart .without mutilation. He has overcome, with 
so much apparent ease and gracefulness, the obstacles which the^ 
unities created, his poetry is so chaste and faultless, his'versifica- 
^on so smooth and flowing, and his whole composition so perfect 
in its kind, that, even with our British tastes, we can fully parti¬ 
cipate ill the pleasure which the French receive from the repre¬ 
sentation of his tragedies; "at the same time that, admitting their 
merit as elegant compositions, we must confess that, as pictures 
of human actions, characters or passions, they are among the 
most stinted productions of the art; and spein rather calculated 
to show how much might be omitted, than how much may be done, 
without endangering success. His boldness, if such it can bo 
called, consists in restraining his fancy, in checking the flights of 
inspiration; and, while he has guarded himself aguiiijst the minu¬ 
tiae of criticism, he has laid himself bare to the more tremendous 
charge of having escaped from petty bleniislies, by sacrificing' tlie 
magnificent beauties, the splendid enthusiasm of exalted poetry 
and passion which sometimes touch the giddy verge of rapture. 

The poetic impulse, how'ever, does not appear to have been 
naturally very intense in Racine, or of a very energetic com¬ 
plexion. He excelled in painting the tender passions; and that 
of yrhicli he always gives the truest picture is love; even though, 
in order to give it currency at Versailles, he was forced to mix it 
up with a large dose of gallantry, and to make Frenchmen of his 
Greeks. His female characters arc delineated with mure truth 
than his heroes. His Romans have less of their country stern¬ 
ness than the Romans of Corneille : but, indeed, all his person¬ 
ages are French; and French bclongiijgrto the time and court of 
Louis XIV. It is in vain*tiiat he gives them foreign names, 
that 1 k 3 makes them say they arc in Aulis or Trezene, that he 
bands them over all the gods of mythology for thei^ friends and 
intimates, and dresses them in Grecian armour : their minds and 
soul$ are still French, their moral costume is Parisian, and there is 
not one of them w'ho, had lie cipjieared in the Salloii d’Hercule, 
or the Gallerle de Diane at Versailles, might not have passed for 
a most exquisite courfier. His Achilles is Monsieur Marquis 
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d’Acliille; his Agamemnon Monsieur le Due d*Agamemnon; 
and his Nestor, had be ever iut|oduced this prudent personage 
upon the stage, would, no doubt, have been a complejje rhyming 
President h Mortier. * Yet such is the prepossession of the 
French critics, that La Harpe—one of the most pert and cox- 
comical *of the race—has pronounced •that the Achilles of Racine 
is more like the Achilles of Homer,.than is the Achilles o^Euri- 
pides !—We remeiflber once to hav(? Seen two English characters 
on the French stage, dressed as Englishmen still are, that is to say, 
in boots, a light green coat,*edged with *go)d lace, and cock^ 
hats, kiss pach other, at meeting aljer a long absence; and, upon 
remonstrating against the incorrectness of the copy, we were told 
the actors must know better than we could. Eriphile in ‘ lphi« 
genie^ is an intrigTiing subaltern, at most a discarded modem 
French dame d’alours; and even ^^hedif, ftotwithstandinglier ap¬ 
peal to her father Minos, whom she describes, perhaps in the 
most brilliant passage of Racine, as holding the fatal urn, and 
sitting in judgment upon the pallid mortals who arrive in the 
nether world, is not Greek. It was not with vague traits that 
Shaksjieare painted his men of every nation, and the passions of 
every man. 

It is for this very reason, perhaps, that our great poet has been 
so little appreciated in France. He drew mankind with so bold 
a pencil, that, to die timid, it appeared rash; he painted them 
with such full grown features, that, to dw'arfish conceptions, they 
appeared gigantic. But, witlmut the truth of his portraiture, its 
universality would have no merit; and only irations who are more 
skilled than the French in the deep mazes of the heart, can ap¬ 
preciate either. It is small praise ig say that Shakspeare was the 
greatest poet of his country. He was the sublimest human phi¬ 
losopher the world has know'n; and not even Bacon had powers 
of mind whic h could be compared to his. But the philosophy of 
Bacon comes in its naked forms, and undisguised in any garb 
that might conceal it: the philosophy of Shakspeare, wrapt in the 
dress of poetry, and the pomps of scenic diction,* becomes pal- 
I)able only by reflection; and the emotion which this first master 
of the passions has must subside bef' the philosopher 

can be perceived. 

If neglect of the unities had been the only cause of the Indif¬ 
ference whicU the French have shown toward Shakspeare, they 
might, whenever they condescended to imitate or translate him, 
have contented themselves w’ith reducing his eccentricities into 
the pretended compass prescribed lay Aristotle. But they have 
never failed to do much more than this. Too timid to express his 
grand strokes of nature, and to make his characters speak the lan¬ 
guage of tneir souls,-they have brought his sentiments within the 
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French rules, excluding all diat were not current in France* An 
early iantation, (in 17(>9>) ®s it js Called, one entire'piece of 
Shakspear^, was the play of ‘ Hamlet’ by Ducis, a poet endowed 
with greater energy of feeling than the bards of his country in 
general possess. The French ‘ Han|let’ opens with a scene be¬ 
tween Claudius and Pdloiiius, who, without any feature to distin¬ 
guish liinnrfrom the whole tribe of confidants, is no more a Dane 
Sian he is a Greek. Claudihs, in a speech df eighty lines, tells 
him what he knew before, his projects pf dethroning his nephew^ 
and assures him that' he is not in thb least alarmed by the spectre 
which the people have seen. . Gertrude appears, and Jie makes 
love to her, for they are not yet married; but, struck with remorse 
.for her crime, she rejects his suit, though it seems they had been 
attached to each other before her marriage with”her murdered hus¬ 
band. In the second act, Gertrude, in her turn, informs her con¬ 
fidant Elvire, that it was she who poisoned her husband, and the 
manner of it; and thus far all is recital, and useless recital. At 
this moment Norceste, Horatio, arrives from England, and an in¬ 
terview takes place between him and Hamlet; but how unlike 
the original! We can safely Tsay that thus far not one of the beau¬ 
ties of Shakspeare but has been flung aside. But Norceste has 
returned from England, the land of a imes^ where a king had just 
been poisoned, and Hamlet conceives the plan of making Nor¬ 
ceste relate the murder in the presence of Gertrude and Claudius.* 
His mother is much moved at the recital, but Claudius not at all. 
Ophelia is daughter to Claudius, tiiid betrothed to her cousin 
Hamlet, who, when'convinced of Claudius’s guilt, breaks off his 
projected marriage. In the fourth act he resolves upon dying, 
and in his soliloquy is to bp found the only reminiscence of 
Shakspeare that is discoverable in the whole play, 

‘ Et qy’offre done la mort a mon ;iine abattue ? 

Un asile assure; le plus doux des chernins, 

Qui conduit au repos les malheureux humains. 

Mourons—Que craindre encore quand on a cesse d’t^fre? 

La mqrl? e’est le sommeil—e’est un reveil peut-etre — 
Peut-fctre—ah e’est ce mot qui glace epouvantu, 

L’homrae, au bord du cercueil,^ar le doute arifite; 

Devant ce vaste abyrae il se jetlfe en arriere, 
e Ressaisit rexistence, et s’attache a la lerre.’ 

Such is the imitation of * To Be, or Not to Bel* It is use¬ 
less to pursue the parallel any farther. But if Ducis had uu- 
derstood and felt bis original, he might, even with his unities, 
have preserved some of the traits which have made Hamlet the 
jpost extraordinary and eccentric of all the personages of our bard; 
a compound of tlu^ most incompatible qualities, sijjccessively 
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brought to light by unforeseen circumstances; gifted with l^e most 
exquisite sensibility, }^et often reduced to act as if he bad no feel¬ 
ing; with an energy,of will, ana an ardour in his first impressions, 
which a weight of vague anxiety and torpid sorrow Immediately 
turns to languor; with the warmest general philanthropy, yet 
with unchristian hatred toward a fev^; with elements which make 
him dearer to the friends of his heart than men in genqfal are; 
and contradictions*which render hin; unintelligible to tfie vulgm?^. 
But not one clue to sjucl^ a character could such poets possess. 
Their too polished souls cannot, like all elsorthat is polished, re¬ 
flect the images which s^nd befor^e them. Madame de Stael has 
somewhere expressed her admiration of the French .Hamlet, and 
of Talma, who usually performs the part. In our opinions it 
altogether one of^ the most disgusting exhibitions we have ever 
witnessed. The actor understands the charactir of the flirince as 
little as the translator; and both have; made him a kind of gloomy 
frenetic, like any other gloomy frenetic, but without any of the 
traits wiiich separate him from that entire class of men, and make 
him individually him.ielf. 

The great spirit of our bard has been even more inhumanly 
treated iu ‘ Romeo and Juliet’ than ’ii ‘ Hamlet.’ Excepting the 
names of the lovers, of the two contending families, and of the 
town ill whicli the scene passes, Ducis might as well have called 
it * Titus Andronicus.’ Romeo and Juliet are two common 
French gallants; the gentleman a hero, and the lady an ztdmirer of 
captured trophies. The chief of the Montaigus is of the monster 
species; and the chief of the Capulets finds no moment so op¬ 
portune for reconciliation as that immediately following the mur¬ 
der of his sou by a Moutaigu. In^ short, the whole is a tissue of 
absurdities. Friar Lawrence, the nurse, the exquisite Mercutio, 
our old friend the apothecary, are all omitted; and not a trace can 
be found of the unison of sentiment which thrills through the hearts 
of the lovers at first sight, as if they had been created one for the 
other, and as if their destinies must have remained incomplete if 
they had not met. Contrary to the opinion of mmiy, we think the 
first passion of Romeo for Rosaline rather confirms their fitness for 
each other, for, at the lirSu touching of Juliet’« hand, it has flown. 
It is moreover in perfect harmony >^ith his disposition. Hearts 
endowed with romantic sensibility have many fleeting p&ssions 
before they jettle into their true affection; and among such, he 
who finally loves the most is not uiifrequently he who has loved 
the ofienest. Having mentioned the apothecary, we must add, 
that we consider Romeo’s descriplioii of him as one of the most 
extraordinary examples of a thing which often occurs in Shak- 
speare: Ae embodying of thoughts and feelings which dwell most 
• . naturally 
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naturally in the soul,'but which admit of no,expression, and which, 
when reduced to words, appear edmost preposterous. Yet poets, 
like other ^meii, have no mode out language of giving form to 
faiicy. fn iRomeo’s situation nothing coulU be less probable than 
that he would tamely give a description of* an apothecary whom 
he had seen by chance, and'-considered but heedlessly. But that 
the im^ge "of this man, with all its grotesque accompaniments-— 
and whic^ else, perhaps, had been lost for evef—should return to 
Romeo’s mind in an hour of desperate necessity, is most natural. 

--‘ Oh, mischief, thou art swift • 

To enter in the thoughts of desperate men !’ . 

The Idng detail of particulars which he minutely recollects is 
sf proof of the vivacity of his feelings at the nionicnt of his re- 
raembrapee; but it appears almost ridiculous when submitted to 
articulation. His recollections are separately brought before him, 
like broken wrecks of thought swept along by the hurried torrent 
of despair; and even though in the mind they may follow in suc¬ 
cession, as they were seen when linked together as a fabric, yet 
they are tlirown from the encumbeied brdin with a tumultuous 
wildness which utterance cannot reach. The reader in his closet 
has time to consider Romeo’s soliloquy in this light; but on the 
stage it cannot be spoken as it was conceived; and hence it is 
generally declaimed with the same effect as if it wrte a page of 
‘ Gilpin’s^Forest Scenery.’ We once witnessed !i circumstance in 
real life analogous to this. A mother standing by the agonizing 
bed of a son, beloved as few sons* ever were, could not, in the 
first moments of her despair, w hen the inevitable loss of her child 
W'as broken to her, drive from her mind some uiiiiiterestiiig verses 
she had heard a few days previously, which she had scarcely re¬ 
collected during the interval, and which faded on her memory as 
her anguish subsided into calm affliction. The surest common- 
tators upon Shakspeare are truth and nature. 

The tragedies of Lear, Othello and Macbeth have undergone 
a similar castigation from M. Diicis; and, as Jie is a poet of 
merit, the deficitnees which must strike an English reader should 
not be entirely attributed to him, but, in some part, to the de¬ 
ference which he was compelled to have for the taste of bis 
countrymen. To such of our British readers as may take an 
interest in the subject, we would recommend a comparison be¬ 
tween the originals, and the translations of these tr&gedies, as a 
study from which they may acquire accurate notions concerning 
the modem state and spirit of the English and French theatres. 
We cannot enter into the matter in all its details ; but, in general, 
the translators have ^een forced to lop off every thing which 
constitutes individual character; to alter the whole moraljcostume 
^ * belonging 
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belonging to the tinie|aud place of the action; to redace*^every 
passion to the measure of Pariiyan feelings; to give it no growth 
or development w'hich cannot be included in three ho^s; to coiio 
vert into recital all that is in action'; to compose^ instead of a 
tragedy, a dialogued ^opea; and, above all, to gr^t their per¬ 
sonages unlimited credit upon the patience of the audience, for 
long speeches.* H • * » 

Many of the imitations oy Duci# Appeared before tlie revolu¬ 
tion; but when the French conceived tliat they had been rendered 
more energetic by that event,* his tragedies became more popular. 
The revolution lioweves. lent something of its character to the 
theatre. The omission common to both was liberty, though a , 
little anarchy crept into the latter, in smaller quantity indeed 
than into the former, for the rules were not repealed; but every 
other kind of incongruity laid l^old iqioh the stage. Marius a 
Minturnes, one of the best of those tragedies played in 1790, 
contains a singular instance of the childish deference still pre¬ 
vailing, for the rule which cJijoins that the stage never should be 
empty, but at the end of an act. Marius, is going out in pursuit 
of vengeance against his persecutors; and they are coming in, in 
pursuit of him : consequently the two parties cannot see each 
other, or a conflict nmst ensue. In this dilemma, the following 
stage direction is given : * Le theatre nc reste point viiide ici. 
Des soldats, qnV)n a vus errer dans la foret pendant la derni^re 
settle, entrent sur le theatre par differens c6t6s.’—Thus tragedy 
contains many line lines and speeches, and some striking situa¬ 
tions. Marius is one of the best Romans Of the French theatre; 
and the play Jias a character of energy rarely exhibited there. 
T!»e same author, citizen Arnault, to give him the appropriate 
title of the times, sur])assed himself in Blanche et Montcassin, 
on les Venitiens, the subject of which is highly tragic, and which 
he has treated more tragically than an author would have ventured 
to do twenty years earlier. But he fell sadly below himself in 
Lucrece. Sextus had been enamoured of her before her marriage 
W'ith Collatinus, and she with him, though she is now perfectly 
attached to her husband. Collatinus too is of the royal party, 


• Apropos of long speeclics; we lliink we onp nccount, upon a'bmader principle 
than any we remember to have seen adduced, for tlie toleration, or rather the extasy, 
with which they arc heard on the French stage ; namely, the principle which h said .to 
be the source of all the pleasure wc derive from the drama, which makes us weep with 
the sad and rejoice with the fortunate,—syinpalliy. It is Bniiisiim to witness the delight 
with which a French audience, every man and every woman of which knows that no 
intrusive cuufKlaut will dare to iutorrupt tlie hero, even should he cough, or sneeze, or 
stop for breath, li.stens to the length of his taha; tlie delicious fellow-feeling with which 
each and all contemplate tlic heroine jn lier exquisite career of a hundred aicxandiines ; 
and the rapture w'ith which they sympathise with an octo^ in proportion to tlie magni¬ 
tude, not oflhis sorrow, but of his speech. 
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and in oppbsi^n to his fatl]er>iii'law Spurius. Lucrecei a 
year of miitrimoiiy, informs her husband of^Sextiis’ former 
ment to hei;; and that she had ju§t read in his looTcs tliat he never 
liad loved '^er more than at the present moment: but CoUatinus 
is not in the least alarmed ; for bextus himself had told him lately 
that he was^namoured of jyiolher person. 

Du secret dc Sextus par lui-in^ne iiiforme 
*Ge sais qu’il aiine ailkurs, uutam qu’il u^t aiinc. 

Lucrece is quite shucked a't his incoystancy; and coquettishiy 
stung at the loss of ^her rejected conquest, in a soliloquy which 
follows she still further lamen^: 

Aiusi Sextus est libre—II est libre! et son 4me 
I Pour un nouvel objet et m’ oublie et s’enflanime! 

Mais lorsque sur son cceur je ue pretends plus rien 
•Quel trouble inattendu s’el^ve dans le mien— 

Lui reproebe en secret son inJidvlitL 
Sextus appears; she orders her attendants to retire, and they 
remain alone, when he urges his suit with great vehemence in a 
very absurd scene, wherein the virtue of. the Homan matron 
totters a little. But Brutus appears, and, ‘ ’k sa vu/ she excluiiiKS, 
* JMa vertu toute emigre A nion anie est rendue.’ Thus , inter¬ 
rupted, Sextus sends to beg of Lucrece—wh'Jt ? a rendez-vous, 
which she grants: and when Sextus asks, Pour me purler ainsi 
m’aimez-vous encore?—Lucrece replies—Oiii :-v- upon wliich the 
terms pcrlide, cruelle, &c. are bandied about pretty thickly; 
ejaculations become frequent, and the lady dees—but where — 
into her bed-room, whither Sextus follows her. The deiioueinent 
is very badly managed; and the liberty of Home is only talked of, 
as of a thing in prospect. As^to the character of f^rutus, there is 
no deciphetiiig it: he reminds us in one or tw o instances of the 
Fool in King Lear, ^'he author has put into the mouth of this 
model of Konian chastity a few sentiments completely French at 
all times; but which, previously to the revolution, would certainly 
have been consigned to boudoir morality, and never found their 
W'ay to the stagp— 

La passion excuse un court egaremenl, 

Jq I’uugirois d'un crime, et nun d'bn sentiment. 

Sentiment means, in fashionable language, an illicit passion. 
But sftch were the ideas which prevailed in revolutionary France 
concerning decorum. The revolution indeed, in mest instances, 
tore off the tinsel veil under which the disgusting idol of depra¬ 
vity had *beeq concealed from vulgar eyes, and brought new in¬ 
cense to its shrine. * 

A symptom of the increasing ferocity of the time may be found 
in the Levite d^Fphraim by Lemercier. Ayoar, of th^ tribe of 
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Ephraiixi, marries NiK>^ of die tribe of Juda.^ Bolb are per¬ 
secuted by Abaziel, a former suitor; who, after various attemptsr^ 
succeeds in carrying off, dishonouring and killing tier, daring 
the absence of Ayoar. Ayoar, on returning home, cuts the body 
of his wife into twelve pieces, and distributes them among 4be 
twelve tribes, to excite their vengean’ce. The scenic representa¬ 
tion of so horrid an act denotes no i^iall change in a pe^ipie wlio 
could not bear that H orace should murder his sister on the stage, 
when be tells her— • 

* Vas dedans les enfers plaintlre Ion Curiace/ 

A still ftiore melancholy prognoltic was exhibited by Legouv^, 
in his Mort d’Abel, a very strange composition, imitated from thj 
German poem of Gesner, ‘ Uii des chefs-d^ceuvres de lu langue 
Allemandc, et qui,d quciques longueurs pres, sevoit digne de Jignrer 
nvec bonnenr dans la notrey says*the French poet in his preface. 
The subject, one woufd suppose, was incapable of dramatic re- 
prescnlalion; yet we actually saw it played; and our'iirst parents 
appeared upon the stage, clad in the most accurate imitation of 
that state in w hich they were, upon leaving the garden of Kden. 
Cain from the beginning sliow's a bad and sullen heart. He 
reproaches Adam w’ilh all the evil qualities he feels within him¬ 
self: 

Si j'ai mille defauts enfin, e’est votre ouvrage; 

Je serois vertueux si vous n’eussiez pcclie. 

To his assembled family he sjjs—^ 

A tous les seiitimens Dieu m’a rendu eontraire; 

Je ne suis plus pour vous, epoux, ui fils, ni frore! 

Je suis Cain— 

• 

But the most horrible circumstance is, that, after the murder of 
Abel, the Almighty, from a cloud which covers the whole stage, 
pronounces, in about a dozen lines, his malediction against Cain; 
and, as if on purpose to tak^ away from the solemnity of the 
.scene, the invisible actor who spoke the lines had a tiiiu shrill 
voice, which almost made the curse ludicrous. If the preparatory 
apostles of atheism had wanted any thing to assist them in tear¬ 
ing away, from unhappy Fsaiice, the last rem^'ants of Christian 
belief, they could not have imagined*a better method than this; 
backed by the author’s defence of himself, for having introilhced 
such a denoiji^ineiit. * Que cette rigueur de^ieu soit juste ou 
non, e’est un fait ecrit et coiinii; et cela suftTTpour que j’aie pu 
le uiettre au theatre, puis que le r6sultat cst draniatique. £t 
pourquoi serions-nous choqu6s d’uiipareil ressort f Pourquoi ne 
nous preterious-nous pas, sur la scene, aux donates que nous 
fournit la ^ible, quand nous y adniettous, suits effort, Ics chimeres, 
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dkoix^ pctgsmtsme^ qvii €»tratiieat$ sana motif, la .ver- 
UdeuX Edipa 4 Vinceste «t ati parricide, et qtti condtiiseat Je bras 
d^Oreste dans ie Haric matemel; surtoat'que Diane,* qui, dans 
Ipb^nie, ordonne d Agam&mnon dlmmoler sa^bile, parcequ’il a 
ttt fe p &.* l^sard one biche quilui 6toitcoHsacr^!* 

Tto later tragedies—some of the most remarkable of which 
are enumerated at the bead of this article—are, like all that have 
appeared since Racine, even includmg those of Voltaire, much in¬ 
ferior to his in execution; but^like them also, they are conceived 
upon a bolder plan. They have however fallen back a little 
toward the timidity of the cold and regular dramatists; and are not 
80 energetic as Marius, for instance. The evident tendency is to 
return to the old standard; -to find pleasure in curbing imagination, 
and making the heart discuss its feeling ki scholastic aphorisms. 
Aud such we think wdll long remain the ruling taste of the nation, 
and its critics; for w^e cannot perceive that a period, during which 
eveiyr passion was unbridled, and every propensity allowed to 
rage uncontrouled, has taught them any truths respecting human 
nature in general; or given them any true lessons on the heart 
of man. 

M. Schlegel, in whom Shakspeare has found one of his 
ablest commentators, and than whom indeed no* person has better 
explained the nature of the dramatic art, regrets that Corneille 
did not follow the impulse of his own energetic mind, and pur- 
ttoscTy break througH the unities, in his subsequent plays, as he 
had begun to do in the Spanish subject of the Cid. ‘ Je ne sais,’ 
sa 3 F 8 he, ‘ quel sort malheuresix detourna des presages aussi fa- 
vorables/ That fate unquestionably was the national taste, and 
the state of society; the ascendancy of the court, and of courtly 
politeness: but, it may still be asked, how came those things to 
be so established in Fiance, as to "curtail the domain of tragedy, 
and to convert it, from a moving picture of the soul, into a 
Pleasured imitation of art; delighting by rules not by feelings, 
and approved or condemned, not by the natural impulses which 
Msskm makes irresistible, ,but by laws which the chiliingness of 
eSminnttve intellect has invented ? 

The national taste, the state of society, the ascendancy of the 
court, together their influence over the donrain of Trench 
t^edy, result entirely from the limited knowledge and apprecia¬ 
tion of nature in general, and of human nature in particular, which 
^6 French have acquired. Man is not held in sudScient estima- 
tioft in France, to bq thought a worthy object of exclusive study; 
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that manners are disregarded hif matter; and oatuiid‘onni0ti|^ 
held more sacred than conventional forms* That mode •of 
ence cannot he estaUished^ whca-e all the powers of man are not 
roused into action; and vipere humah heings are pot bpaiid> to¬ 
gether by the tiesjof mumal depeodeucy, inspiring mi|^l|h>ibl9R&- 
volence. Wherever socill good stands the most in need of the 
assistance'of men, and derives from it (he greatest advantages, 
there it is that the promoter of its pro^erit^ is the most known 
and valued. ]3ut luxurious France-—Francejthat, to be placed 
beyond the reach of anxiety conc< ming either its* safety or its , 
subsistence, does^ pot stand so much in need of human toil; os 
northern nations do, is not taught to value men, thdr faculties, 
their feelings, their intellects, tl»eir seufs, so highly, or to, study 
them so deeply; and tragedy, which cannot subsist without the 
profoundest knowledge of all these, follows, in the hands of ihe 
French, the lot of all human concerns there, and is confined to 
artificial forms and postures, to measured accents and senten¬ 
tious sorrows. Tragedy indeed, in its most dignified and ex¬ 
tensive sense, is a conception beyond the grasp of French in¬ 
tellect ; which is content with copying a copy, and throwing the 
drapery of dramatic poetry not on living shoulders, but on marble 
imitation; not oil man, but oil a moving statue. With them there 
is no nature, but that which was cm rent in the court of Louis 
Quatorze, no gardens but those of Le Is^otre, no Hercules but in 
a full bottomed perriw’ig. 'Fhe state of things however which 
has deprived the Fiench of all the great resources of tragedy has 
made them masters of two provinces of the drama; but as this 
article is already of too much extent to conclude the subject at 
present, we must reserve it for another opportunity. 


Art. hi .—Tiistory of the Penimular War. By Robert Southey, 
Esq. LL.D. Poet Laureate, Honorary Member of the Royal 
Spanish Academy, &c^ Re. Vol. I. 4to. pp. 806. 1623. 

T N whatever point of vfew we regard the Peninsular war, h is 
fraught with instruction and interest. While the perfidy with 
which the French commenced, and the atrocious system upon 
W'hich they pursued their invasion are unparalleled in the history ol 
civilized nations; the deep retribution which overtook their leader 
and themselves, their loss and lyimiliation, their suffering and 
shame are equally unexampled and fearful. Nor are the circum¬ 
stances of the resistance less extraordinary than those of the 
aggrcssidli; whether wc consider the total disorganization to which 
’ ’ , D 3 thf^ 
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UMaitkingdooi of Spain was reduced; the kveterate abusM which 
had been eutaUed on it by ihe iinUecilUy of its old despotUm ;• the 
iiiexperienqf, the weakness, and the errors of tlie successive govern- 
jAcnts which grew out of .tiie necessities of the times; or the devoted 
patriotism and eiidnrance of the people, which bore them through 
these complicated disadvantages. And for us as Eitglisiimeii,ihe 
chi;>HlR!^^”purt which bur country bore in the contest, and the 
cheering and wholesome reflections w hich may be deduced from its 
successful termination, are calculated to bestow on tlie subject 
peculiar and lastin^attractions. The Peninsular w'ar is not ouiy 
the most gl6rious tlcorded in eur annals, but that also wliich, in 
its dating onset, in the vicissitudes of its chequered progress, and in 
ila victorious consummation, afl'ords the mo|t satisfactory proof 
that, so lon^ as the people of these kingdoms shall be united in a 
good clause, and directed by. an eJiligiitened and vigorous govern* 
vuent, they need not dread the encounter witli an^ power, however 
mighty, however skilfully wielded, however habituated to conquest, 
however indilFereut to crime. 

We believe it has been pretty generallyfelt, that the task of 
compiling the contemporaiy history of this memorable war coidd 
have been appropriated more filly to no individual than to Mr. 
Southey, His acknowledged talents and experience as an historical 
yrriter, his unwearied industry and patient research, his engaging and 
forcible style, his familiarity with the languages ^ul the literature, 
the annals and the cnstoins, the people and the country of Portugal 
and Spain, pointed him out as better ‘qualified than any author of 
our da)s for this most useful and honourable undertaking; and it 
was certain that, as soon as he should engage in it, the accumulated 
materials, the highest sources .of original inibrniatiun would be 
thrown open to his inspection. From this combination of advan¬ 
tages, the British nation expected the production of a literary 
monument worthy of the holy cause, the stupendous exertions, and 
the splendid glories which it designed to commemorate; and the 
examination of the Volume before us, justities us in holding forth a 
promise that this expectation will not be .disappointed. Mr. 
Southey has enriched our annals with the first portion of a work 
which—tlip^b not exempt from blemishes—will be found to yield 
toVnone former prose writings in execution, while it emi» 

nently surpasses them all in importance and interest.—We cannot 
adopt any, better or more convenient mode of submitting the con¬ 
tents of the volume to our readers, and, at the same time, of 
passing our strictures uppn its merits and defects, than by cam¬ 
pressing into the present Article'*an abstract of the most prominent 
events which it records. 

Mr. 3outhey has naturally prefaced the account of l]|i« occur¬ 
rences 
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rences v^liich gave biAh to thc Ptiniiistilar war hy an introductoi^ 
view of the state of Portugal and Spain, of France and of England. 
The abyss of* moral* and political degradation into ndiicfa along 
course of blind superstition and inisgovernment had plunged the two 
monarchies of the Peninsula, is depidfed with great pow'er and- 
extensive information. After rapidly tracing the caredir of weak* 
ness and shame v'hich, in the hrsf jears of the present •emiii’y, 
placed the feeble cabinets of Lisbon and Madrid in a state of mean 
subserviency to France; "he t^ers a concise and lucid retrospect of 
the origin and progress of die French Kevolution, and of the tre- 
meiidoii8*results wliich it had alreOtiy produced on the condition of 
the w’orld, when, in 1807, Napoleon Buondparte, in'the zenith of , 
his power, and wUli the continent of Europe at his feet, entered dn 
his project for the'complete subjugation of the Peirinsidak 

Treacherous and wicked in conceptitin, and in execution, as w'as 
this eiiterprize, the impolicy and vain-glorious folly which dictated 
it W'ere scarcely less remarkable than its atrocity. Already holding 
both the governments of the Peninsula in submission, Buonaparte 
had really nothing left to gain; the wealth of South America 
flowed, through their hands, into his coffers, and the internal re¬ 
sources of Spain in men and mathie! were equally at his disposal. 
But his arrogant and insatiable ambition could not rest without 
grasping at the shadow as well as the substance of power, ft was 
not enough that fie effectually and absolutely dictated alj the mea¬ 
sures of Spain, unless he could gratify an insolent vanity by seating 
himself, or the puppet of his creation, on the throne of her ancient 
inonarchs. 

His first measure on entering on this career of iniquity, w'as to 
render the cupidity of Godoy instrumental to its success. That 
upstart, who was at once the paramour of the Spanish queen and 
the possessor of her husband's friendship and confidence, had raised 
himself to the absolute conunaud of the kingdom. His profligacy 
and avarice were unbounded, and equally notorious with the utter 
incapacity w'hich distinguished his political conduct. The terms 
of the treaty of Basle, negociated by him with France, though they 
procured from his feeblij sovereign the title (by which he became 
afterwards more disgraccfidly knownj) of Prince of thjp Peace,— 
had evinced his ignorance of the interests, and his insefisilnlity to 
the honour of the country. When Buonaparte determined to make 
the seizure ^nd nominal partition of Portugal the prelude to his 
occupation of Spain, he easily secured the aid of the Spanish court 
by bribing the minion who swayed it, with the hope of participa¬ 
tion in the spoil. We are disposed to believe, with Mr. Southey, 
that, loudly as the contrary opinion was aftei;^'ai’ds asserted, Godoy 
was notjjldirectly corrupted by Buonaparte ^to abet his designs 
• * -D 4 against 
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gainst Spain, itself; for, supreme as he alreiod^y W!|s ip the govern-* 
ment of that degraded country, it is difUcult to conceive by what 
l>rice the F|;encb despot cduld have hoped to teuipbhim to a ser^ 
vice that would necessarily involve the destruction of. the power 
which he enjoyed. It would rather appear that lie was a dupe than 
a traitor. But the basest treason in Gr^oy could not have suited the 
pw®^>tie9 cf Buonaparte more efFeclualiy than the eagerness with 
which he Veil into the snare dT the treaty of l^ontainebleau. By 
this nefarious instrunient of partition, wluch was carried on with a 
secrecy worthy of tht, transaction, Pbj tugal was diyided into tlirce 
portions; its northern province^ were allotted to the boy-king of 
JStruria, in exchange for his Italian possessions, which were to he 
forcibly ceded to Buonaparte; the centie division was to be held 
in sequestration by the French until a general peace should deter¬ 
mine its fate; and the suudiern portion w as dgjtiiied to form a prin¬ 
cipality for Godoy under the investiture of the Spanish monarch. 
Such W'ere the nominal provisions which formed the pretext for a 
secret convention, whereby '28,0^0 French troops w’ere to traverse 
the Peninsula, and occupy Lisbon and the ^central parts of Por¬ 
tugal, while S7,0(K) Spaniards should co-operate with them, and 
take possession of the rest of the kingdom. A second Frencli 
army, of 40,000 men, was to assemble at Bayonne, in readiness to 
support the tirst, in case the English should succour Portugal; but 
not to cross the Pyrennecs until the contracting ptfrties should come 
to an agreement on that point. 

Buonaparte had thus gained the most iinporlant preliminary to 
his atrocious measures*—the power of marching one army into the 
Peninsula without opposition, and of collecting a second on the 
frontier to support the first. ,He was not slovf in using his ad¬ 
vantages. He had already diminished the means of resistance pos¬ 
sessed by the Spanish government, by demanding of it the contingent 
of troops, stipulated under the provisions of the alliance, olfensive 
and defensive, which CJodoy had contracted with France after the 
peace of Basle. His requisition had been complied with; 1(),(X)0 
of the flower of ^ the Spanish army had been sent to the nortli of 
Germany, and another division to Tuscany : there was now ap¬ 
parently nothing to oppose him. . Spain, robbed of great part of 
Ilk troops. Was doubly defenceless in tlie. imbecility of a govern¬ 
ment which lent itself to its own destruction; and Portugal, which 
had for years drained its resources to answer his exactions, sub¬ 
mitted to reiterated insults whicli it dared not resent, and incurred 
the shame of paying tribute without obtaining the security of a 
tributary state, w'as now ready tn fill up the measure of its humilia¬ 
tion by declaring war against the most ancient of its allies, at the 
inaoient command of bn imperious oppressor. But eveip this last 
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prostration to his tyr^ny was unavailing^ he^ha4. Mis -ppr* 
pose; and his troofis, carrying, as usual, rapine and hoTfor iumI de* 
solation in their trails, had crossed tire Pyrennees, ana even: pane" 
trated, under Jtinot, into the heart of Portugal, before the court of 
Lisbon had resigned all hopes of preserving the country from inva¬ 
sion by total submission. To throw themselves upon the nuptSM* 
tion of the ally Vv'bom they had renbunced, and to seek %h*^syliim 
in the Brazils, were the only ml^ans by \^hich the royal family of 
Portugal could escape frdm ^le grasp of die tyrant. The circum¬ 
stances of their,emigration arc narrated by our historian with such 
singular animation and eloquence diat we must give them inhisow'U 
words. * . ' 


* The royal family had for some lime past resided at Mafra; as soon 
as the emigration had been determined, rhey.reraoved to Quehiz, where 
they might be nearer the Tagus, rfnd leSs exposed to any sudde# at¬ 
tempt of the enenfy. The Portugueze navy was jtl equipped for Ma; 
no care had been taken to keep it victualled, and it was now found that 
many of the water casks were rotten, and new ones were to be made. 
The morning of the 27th had been fixed for the embarkation, and at an 
early hour numbers of both sexes and of all ages were assembled in the 
streets and upon the shore at Belem, where the wide space between 
the river and the fine .leronymite convent was filled with carts and 
packages of every kind. Prom the restlessness and well-founded alarm 
of the people, it v^as feared that they would proceed to some excess of 
violence against those who were the objects of general suspicion. The 
crowd however was not yet very great when the prince appeared, both 
because of the distance from Lisbon, and that the hour of the embarka¬ 
tion was not known. He came from the Ajuda, and the Spanish Infante 
D. Pedro in the cai'riage with him; the troops who were to be on duty 
at the spot had not yet arrived, and wlien the prince alighted upon the 
quay, there was a pressure round him, so that as he went down the 
steps to the water-edge, he was obliged to make way with his hand. 
He was pale and trembling, and his luce was bathed in tears. The 
multitude forgot for a moment theii own condition in commiseration 
for his; they wept also, and followed him, as the boat pushed off, with 
their blessings. There may have been some among the spectators who 
remembered that from this very spot Vasco de Gama bad embarked for 
that discovery which openc^l the way to all their conquests in the east; 
and^Cabral for that expedition which g^ve to Portugal an empire in the 
west, and prepared for her pripce an asylum now when the pother 
country itself was lost. 

‘ A spectaoie not less impressive presented itself when the royid fit- 
mily arrived from Queluz. The insane queen was in the fivt enfrUtge* 
for sixteen years she had never been seen in public. It is said that she 
had been made to understand the situation of affairs, so as to acquiesce 
in what was done; and that when she perceived the coachman was driv¬ 
ing fast, she called out to him to go leisurely, for she was not takii^ 
flight. S^e had to wait some while upon the quay for the chair in 
I * which. 
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whicli she was to be carrietl to the boat, and her countenafi^e, in^ which 
the insensibiUty of madness was'only disturbed ^by wonder, ferifted a 
striking cont^t to the grief which appeared in every other face. The 
widow princess, and the Infanta D. Maria, the queen's sister, were in 
the next carriage, both in that state of affliction’and dismay which such 
a j 'l^ ment might well occasion. ’ The Princess of Brazil came next, in 
tneociSfgog^ coach, with all hei» children, the nurse of the youngest 
babe, and the two camardras mores, or chief ladies 5f the bedchamber. 
She had been indefatigable in preparing foi; the voyage, and now she 
herself directed the erWbarkation of the* children and domestics with a 
presence of mind which excited q,dmiration. 'I’he royal family w'ere 
distributed in different ships, not merely for the sake of benig m6re 
e^iiy accommodated, but tliat if shipwreck were to be added to their 
misfortunes, a part at least might probably be preserved. 

* The apprehension of this danger would occur more readily to the 
Porfugueze than to any other’people, because their maritime history is 
filled with the most dreadful and well-known e.xaniples; and the wea¬ 
ther at the time of the embarkation gave a fearful specimen of what 
might be expected at that season. It blew a heavy gale, the bar was 
impassable, and continued so during the whole «f the succeeding day. 
In the evening M, Herman, and a Portugueze, by name Joze de Oli¬ 
veira Barreto, came with fresh despatches from Junot; he had sent 
them down the river in pursuance of that system of deception which 
was to be carried on to the last- I’heir arrival produced no effect upon 
the determination of the prince; but every hour added to the alarm 
and dangez of his situation, and orders were given to dismantle the for¬ 
tresses which coinmanded the river, and s}nke the guns in the batteries. 
During the night the storm abated, the*weather was fair at daybreak 
on the 39tn, a favourable wind sprung up, and the fleet crossed the bar 
when the enemy were just near enough lo see their prey escape.’— 
vol. i. p. 87— 90 . « 

Taking possession of the capital, Junot placed the whole of 
Portugal for a time in quiet but sullen submission to his master; 
his Spanish allies assisted in the occupation of the northern ami 
southern e;(tremities of the kingdom. With the exceplion of the 
escape of the royal family of Portugal, Buonaparte had thus accoui- 
plished one main object of his ambition, and his toils were now 
thickening round the other royal house b^ whose (lelhroneinent be 
dcs^iied to perfect the remainder of His plans. Circumstances, 
whtchjiad meanw'liile been in progress at the Spanish court, singu¬ 
larly favoured the success of bis treachery. In proportion^as the 
administration of Godov had become universally detested and in¬ 
tolerable to men of all opinions in Spain, the conlidenee and tavour 
of Charles appeared to increase and to preclude every hope of bis 
removal from power during th5 reign of the infatuated monarch: 
the eyes of the peof^e were therefore turned upon the heir to 
the crown, Ferdinand, Prince of Asturias, as their futura deliverer 
Uofa the degradation to which ’Godoy had reduced tlie ptatc, and 
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from the intolerable abuses and grievous burthens which they 
imputi^ solely to hj^ influence. The idol of the na|^on, and the 
centre of a party which^ from various causes, comprehended the 
most distinguislied nai/ies in the country, Ferdinand soon displayed 
all those qualities of character which.ihc vicissitudes of his subse¬ 
quent life have more perfectly developed. Free from |j|^catfRVl^ 
vices, of kind ancL benevolent dispoNkion, and thoroi^hTy well in- 
tentioned, he wanted but the iiifltteiice of good cuunse||ors to pursue 
the path of honour and virtius; but devoicf of judgment and ability, 
easily persuaded, more easily intimidated, unsteady and vacillating 
in purpo^, he was utterly unfit for arduous circunist^ices, and in¬ 
variably the dupe and the victim of every one w ho approached hiui. 

As the relianceof the Spanish people for emancipation from the 
odious and disgraceful ascendancy of Godoy was upon Ferdinand, 
so, in a despotic state, where the popular voice availed nothing, 
the hope of that prince for assistance in displacing the favourite was 
upon foreign intervention. He therefore secretly addressed a let¬ 
ter to Buonaparte, of which the first solicitation was for the honour 
of a matrimonial alliance with his family, and the next for support 
in the projected removal of Godoy: but at the moment M'hen 
Napoleon received the prince’s epistle, he was engaged in negoci- 
ating with this very man the iniquitous treaty of Fontainebleau; 
and reserving the ^letter for the hour when some favourable use 
niiglit be made of it, he did not even deign to reply to its*contents. 
More extraordinary events vyere rapidly advancing; and a few 
weeks only intervened before the occurreijce of the mysterious 
' affair of the Escurial.’ Of this trmisuclion the particulars have 
not been, and probably never will be, clearly elucidated. In 
one proclamation, Charles IV. accii’sed his son of a horrible plot 
to dethrone him ; and in a second instrument of the same nature, 
two letters from Feidinand, who had been arrested, were pub¬ 
lished, one to his father, confessing his guilt, asserting that he 
had denounced his'* accomplices, expressing his deep penitence, 
and imploring forgiveness; the other addressed to his adulterous 
and unnatural mother, asking her pardon also, and entreating 
her mediation in his favour^ In consequence uf these letters the 
king declared that he forgave him, * fw.llie voice of nature unnerved 
the hand of vengeance.’ Ferdinand afterwards endeavouaed to 
exculpate himself from the charge of attempting Ins father’s de¬ 
position, and "asserted that he had signed his self-con^mnation 
because his parents required it: but so monstrous an alR of obe¬ 
dience is inconceivable, and his subsequent occupation of the 
throne renders it dinicult to acquit iiiin of a siinilar inteutiun at this 
period. It does not appear whether cithor Godoy or Buona¬ 
parte implicated in the transaction, though the baseness of 
1 • both 
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both ba^ naturally ihfown suspicion on Uietn; bot^ at all events, 
the latter fopnd his advantage in it on every account. Godpy, al¬ 
ready engaged hy his hopes of the portugueze principality, was 
nov(r held in closer subjection by his fears of Ferdinand; while both 
that prince and die king, who had, like his son, appe^ed by letter 
awaited in trembling anxiety the course whitdi the 
arch^j^raiic ahpuld take. It suited his ulterior purpose, however, 
to appear td'^l^ep aloof from all f^irties, and to hold them etpialiy 
in^ Suspense,be steadily pdVsved tneir general destruction; 
he thetiefore contented himself with instructing his ambassador to 
recommend the king to put a stop to proceedings which cbuld only 
bfit^ disgrace upon the whole royal family. The motive of advice 
so reasonable was, evidently, lest the continuance of this irritation 
should idlidjio some revolution iii the government which should 
aw'aken the nation to its interest', and thus postpone, if it did not 
iinaliy defeat, all pretence for his intc'i ference. 

Thus secure in the mutual and balanced fears of his victims, 
that no opposition would be made to the most undisguised vio¬ 
lence, Buonaparte, in the opening of the year 1808, marched his 
second army into Spain. That the army of 40,000 men, ostensi¬ 
bly destined for the support of Junot, should enter the Peninsula, 
had been provided by the convention of Fontainebleau; and Na¬ 
poleon jforesaw that the Spanish court were not in a state to insist 
Upon the- condition that the two contracting parties should come 
to a special agreement on that point. When therefore his troops 
crossed the frontier, ,the wretched court, fearing they knew not 
what, and about to sud'er thg punishment of their unprincipled 
participation in the subjection of Portugal, had neither sense nor 
courage to take measures for their ow n securitj'. On the contrary, 
they issued orders that the French should everywhere be receiv^ 
and treated like the Spanish troops. 7be gates of Pamplona, St. 
Sebastian, Figuieras, and Barcelona, were thus thrown open to 
them; and by Buonaparte’s favourite system of combining treachery' 
and violence, where violence was found requisite, these important 
fortresses, the great keys of the northern frontier of the Peninsula, 
were seized and occupied by the invaderr, 

Qf the arts by which these measures of perfidy were effected we 
shhll extract one curious example. 

* Pamplona was the first place where the attempt vr^ made. Ge¬ 
neral D’Arraagnac having taken up his quarters in the city, received 
orders from Marshal Moncey, whose head-quarters were at Burgos, to 
make himself master of the citadel in any manner, and at whatever 
cost. Moncey had commanded the French army in Biscay in the year 
I79^t and at that time^ when the republican soldiers were accustomed 
to boast of acts of sacrilegious rapacity, left, even among ,^the people 
^hom he had invaded, the reputation of a just wnd generops and ho- 

I nourable 
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nounible man. It was liis ill fortune now to be in the service of Buona<* 
purte, and to be employed in acts like this! D'Armagnac first tiied a 
stratagem; he requested permission from the Marquis defVallesantoro, 
captain-general of Navarre, to secure two Swiss battalions in the cita¬ 
del, under pretence that he was not satisfied with their conduct: the 
marquis however perceived that such, a permission would put one of 
the Strongest bulwarks of Spain in the power of the French, 
answer that he coaid not consent vwfchout an express ordtrlrom the 
court. Where there was prudence enough to prom^b'this answer, a 
certain degree of precautibii iqigbt have been looked fpt, which never¬ 
theless svas wanting. The French soldiers were permittod every day to 
enter tho citadel and receive their vatiuiis there, and this with such 
perfect confidence on the part of the garrison, that evem the forms of, 
discipline were not observed at such times. One night, during ifee 
darkness, D’Arma"gnac secretly introduced three hundred jgrtnadiers 
into the house he occupied, which was opposite the principal gate of 
the citadel. Some of the ablest and most resolute men were selected 
to go as usual for the rations^ but with arms under their cloaks. The 
ground happened to be covered with snow, and some of the French, 
the better to divert the attention of the Spaniards, pelted each othei 
with snow-bails; and some running, ami others pursuing, as if in sport, 
a sufiicient number got upon the drawbridge to hinder it from being 
raised; the signal was then given, some of the party who had entered 
seized the arms of the Spaniards, which were not, as they ought to have 
been, in the hands of the guard; others produced their ov^n concealed 
weapons to support tlieir comrades; the grenadiers from the general's 
house hastened and took possession of the gate, the rest of The division 
was ready to follow them, and«the first news which the inhabitants of 
Pamplona heard that morning was, that the .French, whom they had 
received and entertained as friends and allies, had seized the citadel. 
When all was done, D’Armagnac addressed a letter to the magistrates, 
informing them, that, as he understood he was to remain some time in 
Pamplona, he felt himself obliged to iiiaure its safety in a military man¬ 
ner; and he had therefore ordered a battalion to the citadel, in order 
to garrison it, and do duty with the Spanish troops: “ I beseech you," 
he added, *‘,to consider this as only a trilling change, incapable of dis¬ 
turbing the harmony which ought to subsist between two faithful allies.”* 
pp. 155—157* , • 

These acts of usurpation, which had been completed before the 
end of March, filled all '9puin w'itli indignation and astonishment. 
Never before had the public mind Leen so violently agitated; but 
the nation knew' the weakness of their king and thd incapacity of 
nis counselors: they had none to look to who should direct tlieir 
willing hands; and though no people could be better disposed to 
stand forth in defence of tlieir country, they remained in a state of 
helpless and hopeless amazement. * The eyes of the imbecile king 
and his unworthy favourite were now opened to a full sense of 
the real designs of Buonaparte. The first thought of Charles w'as 
j . to 
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to resign tb bis son the throne whieh he chnid not defend; the 
Only resource of Godoy, to induce him mther to imitate the exam' 
pie of the foyal House of Portugal, and eihlgrate to his South 
American dominions. He was successful in this last exercise of 
his influence; the vacillating monarch resolved to fly from his king* 
dom. Here again we are left in doubt vt'hether Godoy acted on 
the'IrttgEres^ion of Buonaparte,*; or on his own timid calculations. 
Mr. Southey,^evidently is of the latter opinion; we incline to the 
former, because we think that the abdicatcun and flight of the royal 
family to their American empire woiild have relieved Buonaparte 
from bis most urgent diflicultiesr and from the most unpopular of 
his violences,‘the kidnapping of the king and the heir apparent. Be 
this as it may, preparations were secretly made lor his journey to 
the coa^ and troops drawn to the royal residence at Aranjuez 
to protect his departure.' But no precautions could eft’ectually 
conceal the determination from the people, and llieir exasperation 
against the favourite reached its climax. 'The circumstances w'hicb 
immediately followed are so perplexed with vaiious and contra¬ 
dictory relations, that Mr. Southey tinds it impossibie to reconcile 
them. It is evident, however, that the partizans of Ferdinand, who 
were really at this moment the patriots of Spain, availed themselves 
of the popular ferment to accelerate the downfall of Godoy; the 
prince himself opposed the meditated expatriation, and the king 
found it necessary to endeavour to tranquillize thfe people, by dis¬ 
claiming any intention of quitting the kingdom. But the popular 
suspicions were only allayed for the moment; their feeble sovereign 
again changed his pui^osc; and fresh indications of flight pro- 
diieed an insurrection at Aianjuez, which led to the abdication of 
Chutles. The particulars of these events must .be given in the 
warm and glowing language of the author, 

‘ An alarm was given late at night, whether waintonly or in design, by 
one of the body guards, who fired a pistol: others instantly assembled, 
and the mob gathered round Godoy's house, and endeavoured to force 
their way in. His own soldiers were faithful to him, and some of the 
life-guards fell in ^his attempt. Don Diego Godoy, brother to the fa¬ 
vourite, came with the regiment which he commanded to his assistance, 
and ordered them to fire upon the people^j^they refused to obey, and 
suf^red their commander to be* disarmed and bound hand and foot. 
The tuviult increased, and some cries were uttered, by which it appear¬ 
ed that the dethronement of Chailes was desired as well as the death of 
Godoy. Ferdinand was at that hour the idol of the unreftecting multi¬ 
tude, andnotathought wasexpressed or felt of effecting any other change 
than that of removing one king to make room for another. When the 
house of t^e favourite was at length forced, he himself was not to be 
found. Jn their indignation the people committed his furnifure to the 
forties; many.valuable Ornaments were destroyed, but nothing was pil- 
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feret]; ^lui insignie.|>f his various orders, rich fvitb goid and jewels, 
were carefully preserved aQd delivered to the king. > In the height of 
their fury also they had compassion upon thewifeand daughferpf Godoy; 
the former perhaps had been made an object of popular favour because 
of the scandalous life of her husband, and they were conducted safely 
to the palace with a kind of triumph, byt in a state of feelipg which 
may well be conceived. The uproar continued through thanighi,Big^^ 
the earliest break oj day Fenlinand aJbpeared in the balco!i.y,*a^ by 
his presence some degree of order was restored. I’he 'populace were 
weary, if they were not satisfied ; the troops.ranged themselves under 
their respective banners, guard^were posted at^me door of the house 
which had^ been ransacked, and quiijt was apparently re-established. 
At seven in the moining the king issued a decree, saying, that as be 
intended to command his army and navy in person, he dismissed tb^ 
Prince of the Peace from his rank of generalissimo aifd chief Udinirai, 
and permitted him to withdraw whithersoever be pleased. *He also 
notified this in a letter to Buonaparte, wherein, as if the real capse of 
the dismission could possibly be concealed, it was said that leave had 
been granted to the minister to resign these offices because he had long 
and repeatedly requested it; “ but," tlie king added, “ as 1 cannot for¬ 
get the services the priitte has lejidered me, and particularly that of 
having co-operated with my invariable desire to maintain the alliance 
and iniimate friendship that unite me to your imperial and royal mar- 
jesty, I shall preserve my esteem for him." 

‘ The people were not to be appeased by a measure so obviously de¬ 
signed to save the fiivuurite from tlKir hatred, and give him an oppor¬ 
tunity o$ effecting his escape. There were no seditions iiTovements 
during that day*and the ensuing.night; but the cause of alarm and agi¬ 
tation continued. Godoy, in the first moment,of danger, had taken 
shelter in a garret, among a heap of mats, in one of which he wrapt 
himself, 'i'here he remained about two and thirty hours; fill, unable 
longer to endure the intolerable thirst*produced by the feverishness of 
fear, on the morning of theiytli^he lett his hiding-place, and came 
forth to meet his late, whatever it might be. It would have been a 
dreadful one, if the soldiers hud not tiist peiceived him, and afforded 
him some protection against an infuriated populace. NotwithstuBding 
the guard under which he was imineiliately placed*, tiie raging^ mob fell 
upon him, and he was led away prisoner. Hie had pistpls when he had 
hid himself, and he has been repniacbed for not using them either 
against himseU or his assailuut^; but though at suen a lime he could 
have little hope of life, he had a CathoUc sense of the value of what 
little interval might be granted him, and he cried out for a confessor 
when death appeared tti be at hand. That cry may somjetimes avail 
with u*Cathuii(«mob, when it would he vain to eivtreat for any other 
mercy. He was, however, beaten and wounded, and his escort would 
hardly have been able to have saved his life, if the king had not sent 
Ferdinand to save him. Under his protection—under the protection 
of the man whom be had most injured, and whom he justly regarded as 
his greatest egeiny, he was deposited safely in ^he guard-house; and 
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the |>riiice then in the finme of his father satisRed the people, by assu¬ 
ring them that the fallen minister should be brought to condign pu¬ 
nishment, according to the laws. The hope oR seeing him publicly 
executed induced them to forego the immediate fuldiroentof their ven¬ 
geance, which would have been an inferior gratification. They dis¬ 
persed accordingly, and there was another interval in the storm. 
'*=7=^4i4>r<A4; out with renewed violence about middle day, when a car¬ 
riage wttlf'six mules drew up td^the guard-house.* A report immedi¬ 
ately spread that the culprit was to be removed to Granada, for the 
pur^e of screening him* from justice: tlfe mob presently collected; 
they cut the traces antt broke the carriage to pieces. They were once 
more quieted by the presence of Ferdinand, who repeated inhis fathers 
name a solemn promise that Godoy should be punished in due course 
6f justice- Ho^ far these repeated commotions arose naturally from 
the strange circumstances of the kingdom and thd court, or how far 
they may have been excited Jby intriguing men, who hoped for employ- 
menlipnder a new reign, and by those who with warm hearts and heated 
imaginations promoted the work of revolution for its own sake, it is 
impossible to ascertain; even those who were present have not known 
what opinion to form. But whatever the moving causes of these tu¬ 
mults may have been, the effect was, that on Ihe evening of that day 
Charles, in the presence of Ferdinand, his ministers, and the principal 
officers of the court, resigned the throne. One of the guards immedi¬ 
ately spread the news, and never was any intelligence more rapidly dif¬ 
fused. The abdication was publicly announced by a proclamation from 
Charles, stating that the infirmities under which he laboured (for he 
suffered much from rheumatic pains) would not permit him longer to 
support the burthen of public affairs;i. and that as it w'Jis necessary for 
the recovery of his health that he should enjoy the tranquillity of a 
private life in a more temperate climate, he had, after the most serious 
deliberation, determined to abdicate the crown in favour of his very 
dear son. He therefore by this'decree of “ free and voluntary abdica¬ 
tion made known his royal will, that the Prince of Asturias should be 
acknowledged and obeyed as king and natural lord of all his kingdoms 
and dominions. The news of these events was received throughout the 
kingdom with the most enthusiastic delight. At IMadrid the rabble 
manifested their joy by entirely destroyitig the houses of Godoy, of his 
brother, his raoUmr, and his more conspicuous adherents; his portraits 
and his escutcheons were burnt wherever they could be found. In 
many places Te Dcuin was performed a^^i. thanksgiving for the favour- 
ite’s laW; in otViers, buil-fighte'werc given with all the barbarity of the 
^anish custom, horses always, and men oftentimes, beino sacrificed in 
those abominable pastimes. At Salamanca the monks and students 
dancep in the market-place.'—p. 168—173. • 

The first act of Ferdinand VII. betrayed either his delusion with 
respect to the designs of Buq|iaparte, or his fear of offending- him • 
or, what IS more probable, both it was to diit ct lliat the French 
troops, who were nww rapidly approaching Madrid in alarming 
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numbers, should be reclived as friends arid allies. They were led 
by Murat; arid a worthier iustrutnent of perfidy and cruelty eotdd 
not have been selectett. Murat kiie;^’ that Napoleon not pr^ 
pared for the lattet* events which had occurred at Aranjiiez; but he 
vi'as in his niaster’s cofjfidence, and at no loss what measures to 
pursue on the unexpected abdication of Charles, tie accelerate^ 
his march, therefor^ and entered thejqapital, after making 
inidable display of his forces under its walls : and as an additional 
intimidation, he caused a ^report to be spread, that the Emperor 
himself was already on bis ro*ite to the Peninsula. Of all the 
foreign miuisters at Madrid, Beauhirinois, the French ambassador, 
alleging that he was not yet furnished with instrucliolis from his 
court, had been thg only one who did not congratulate Ferdinand* 
on his accession. But Murat, who was belter acquainted with the 
real views of Buonaparte, went farther than the ambassador; he 
declared that he could only treat with the old king; and, as if he 
meant to take him and the queen under his protection, he sent a 
numerous body of troojjs to Aranjuez, to guard them: he, at 
the same time, caused ft to be understood, that the French would 
interpose in behalf of the prisoner Gotloy. Charles easily fell 
into the net thus spread for him. Instigated by the fears of the 
queen for the safety of her paramour, and by his own misplaced 
frictuisliip for that unworthy object, perhaps, too, by a personal 
feeling of offended'dignity, he was induced secretly to dispatch to 
BuoiiajKirte a formal protest against his act of abdication, which 
lie now' termed comjnilsory; and to appeal by letter to the protec¬ 
tion of the very*,tyrant whose undisguised aggressions had driven 
him, not a week before, to the resolution of abandoning his throne 
to seek refuge in America. • 

The seizure of the capital by the French, who were now fifty 
thousand strong in the city and its immediate vicinity, while thirty 
thousand more preserved the conimimications with Bayonne ; the 
refusal of the iMench ambassador and Murat to acknowledge the 
accession of ^Ferdinand; the in}stcrious silence of Buonaparte 
himself on this point, and the rumours of hjs Joiirnt'y into Spain, 
all conspired to fill the new'^overnment with perplexity and alarm. 
Yet there appeared to the ybuiig king.no belter alternative than, 
by every warm and flattering expression of respect, to cour^lhe 
favour of the despot. It was the object of Murat, wilhijut ex¬ 
tinguishing his Hopes, to terrify him into the most abject submis¬ 
sion, and the measures which he adopted with that view W'ere 
completely successful. While reports of Napoleon’s approaching 
arrival at Madrid were industriously circulated w ith increased con¬ 
fidence, and preparations were even maile by.tlie French for the 
event, Murat hinted that il w'ould be a delicate compliment to the 
VOL. xxiix. NO. hVii. E emperor 
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' emperor if tlicf infaitte Don Carlos, Feriliiiilnd’s next brother, were 
appointed to meet him on the road; and that prince immediately 
departed fin this fatal journej^ * 

Having thus secured one victim, Murat’s next endeavour was to 
entice Ferdinand also into the same snare. Don Carlos had scarcely 
set <mt, before the French commander-in-chief suggested that it 
woutd Ije an agreeable mark nf attentive consideration to his master, 
if the king were to advance a short distance fiom the capital to 
welcotne his illustrious guest. Ferdinand hesitated, and then, what 
had at tirst been liglttly touched upon, and nu*rely advised as an 
act of courtesy, was pressed upon him as a measure of import¬ 
ance, which would be attended with the happiest consequences 
‘^'lo himself and to tlie interests of the kingdom. Ifut the young 
monarch had at least one prudent counsellor. His minister Cc- 
vallos (whom we saw in England soon after this) earnestly dis¬ 
suaded him from quitting his eajiitnl until he should receive certain 
intelligence that Bnonapaitc ha<i passed the Pvremiecs; and Murat, 
l>afHed for the moment, found if. necessary to alter his scheme. 
After some delay, a new’ actor was introduced on the scene. Ge¬ 
neral Savary (tliat vvoithy person who is now'permitted to call 
himself Due de Rovigo) arrived at Madrid, and, aimoiincing him¬ 
self as eiwov from the emperor, demanded an audience of the king, 
which was immediately granted. In this interview he professed 
that he was sent merely to compliment Feidinftnd, and to inqtiiie 
whether his sentiments with respect to France were in consonance 
with lliose w'hich the king, his fattier, had entertained; in w hicli 
case, the emperor wo'uld immediately recognize hin^as king of Spain 
and the Indies. I’lie answ er was of course satisfactory, and Savary 
concluded the conference, dming which he had held the most flat¬ 
tering language, by assorting that the emjieror was already near 
Bayonne, and on his way tri Madrid. But he had no sooner left 
the audience chamber than he began, a.s if in his individual capa¬ 
city, to execute the real object of Ins mission. It would be highly 
grateful and complimentary to Buonaparte, he said, if the king 
slionld meet l.im on the road ; and he st'<jted repeatedly, and in the 
most positive terms, that hivS imperial majesty’s ai rival might be 
expected every hour. The^pressing instances of Savary, and the 
ife queiit assertion of this daring falsehood, were accompanied with 
such an intermixture of flattery and intimidation, as might best ope¬ 
rate upon such a mind as Fei dnunid’s. M mat failed not to give the 
same assurances, to repeat the same falselioods, and to enforce the 
same menaces; and Ferdinand and his iiiinisteis were fniaily driven 
lo consent to what they dartnl not refuse. On the 1 illi of April, 
Ferdinand, acconiyanied hy Savary, coinmenceii his ill-omened 
Journey, which he inteiule*d should terminate at Burgos: but he 
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was now in the toils,land every hour plunged him deeper in per¬ 
plexity or infatuation. Though at Burgos he found fto tidii^s of 
Buonaparte, his betAyer, Savary, lured him on to Vittoiia;—though 
at that place he was imploreil by persons who had learned or pene¬ 
trated the perfidious intentions of Buonaparte, to proceed no far¬ 
ther ;—though the first letter which die despot now condescended 
to address to him from Bayonne, wa^ full of alarming obser^se<W34tt‘;* 
yet, yielding to tht opinions of ollidlS, who urged him not to evince 
any distrust of the empet^pr, and intimidated by the knowledge that 
he was now in the power of the French troops, w'ho had encircled 
him at y,ittoria, he precipitated hijpsclf on his fate,passed th&fron- 
tier,and—discovered that he was a prisoner, 'llie atrocious schemes ^ 
of Buonaparte were now rapidly hastening to their consummation. 
Ferdinand had not been many days 'it Bayonne, before the tyrant 
dispatclicd orders to Alurat to sgnd tlijtlfer Charles and fiis queen, 
Godoy,and all the lemaining membeis of the Spanish royal family. 
The scenes which sttcceeded their arrival at Bayonne are detailed 
by our author with ctrcumslantial care and ntiniiteness, and are re¬ 
plete with interest; but they can here lie shown only in their general 
le.sulh Alter a iirmer and more dignified resistance than might 
have been looked for from the unhappy I'erdinand, he was at iengtii 
forced into a renunciation of the ciowii; and his fatlier, wlio w'as 
made the miserable engine of his disgrace, onl\ lesumecl the empty 
title of soveieignty, to sign a second abdication oi the throne in 
favour of ‘ his magnanimous ally, tlie F^mpevor Napolhoii.’ He 
was tlien, with the whole of his family, dispatched into the in¬ 
terior of Fraj^e. • 

It is coireoly observed hy Air, Southey, that ‘ the train of per¬ 
fidy whereby Buonaparte had thus far accomplished liis purjiose, 
is iinexainplod even in the woist ages of history. Tlie whole 
transaction was a business of pure iinniingled treachery, unprovoked, 
unextenuated, equally detestable in its motive, its means, and its 
end.’ But the hour of retribution was at hand. From the very 
moineiit, which seemed to complete his triumph over the last liber¬ 
ties of the continent, is to be dated the coinmencejnent of that un¬ 
conquerable resistance ol the people of Europ'"* to his remorseless 
tyranny, which terniinatciT not until, pcouraged and directed by the 
unshaken constancy of the British g6vernment ami nation, it had 
hurled him from his bad pre-eminence of usurpation and cilme, to 
the seclusior*and exile in which he closed his ilagitious career. 

The indignant feelings which animated the Spanish nation, on 
the treacherous seizure of the northern fortresses by the French 
troops, had been shared by the people of Madrid; and when 
Murat entered the capital, he found a spirit in tho inhabitants 
which neither he nor his master had anticTpated. His measures, 
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luider llie title of Hon Leucadio Doblado* ibis gentleman hap¬ 
pened to be a witness and almost a partaker of those scenes, which 
he describe$v ill one of his letters with considdrable detail, and wc 
find that his account agrees even in the most minute particulars 
\vith that of Mr. Southey—a corroboration, interesting in the indi¬ 
vidual instance, but important and niostsatisfuctoiy as implying the 
scrupulous accurac,y of the historian. 

1 hese bloody massacres lia'o scarcely ceased, when there arrived 
from Bayonne intelligence of the abdic^ition of both Ferdinand 
and Charles, with a decree by which* Murat was appointed lieu¬ 
tenant-general of the kingdom j aiul the people of Madrid, the 
blood of their townsmen still reeking in the streets, and the yoke 
upon their necks, read the proclainutions by which their late sove¬ 
reigns enjoined them to submit to the will of the Emperor Napo¬ 
leon. These edicts were‘followed by others fiom the despot him¬ 
self, appointing, by virtue of the right which had been ceded to 
him. Ins brother Joseph Buonapaite to be king of. Spain; con¬ 
vening an assembly of the notables of the kingdom at J^uyuniie, 
and making vain promises and hypocritical professions of his 
esteem and benevolent intentions towards the Spanish people. But 
these came too late for /ns purpose, though not for onrs; for they 
afford additional proof of the weakness and the wickedness, the 
folly as well as the audacity of one whose partizans, even wlicn 
obliged to concede the itijustice of his motives, compensate them¬ 
selves for the reluctant admission by the most extravagant praise 
of his talents. We are now grow'ing a little better informed even 
on this head; and by the lime that JVlessrs. O’Meara and Las 
Cases have completed their panegyrics, they will have convinced 
all mankind of that truth which wc have long proclaimed,—that 
this miracle of emperors was the offspring of circumstances, the 
spawn of tlie leflux of the revolution; that his abilities (except 
peiha])s in the field) were those of a mountebank ; that he had 
neither generosity nor genius, neither wisdom nor magnanimity; 
and that his peculiar and distinguishing quality was a kind of ciin- 
iiiiig audacity, ‘ tusedoub/ce de JonCy as M. de Pradt expresses 
it, which rendered him equal to any attempt that promised gain, 
anti did not requite personal courage. < ^ 

\ The seizure of the forii esses, and the advance of the French 
troops;-had roused the spiilt of the Spaniards; their hopes had 
been excited to the highest pitch by the dow nfall of Godoy, and 
the elevation of Ferdinand ; and, in that state of public feeling, 
the slaughter at Madrid and the tianxaetions at Bayonne were no 
sooner known than the w hole Spanish nation, as if by an instan¬ 
taneous iinpukse, inanifcsled a determination to resist llic aiidacious 
t^urpation. llieir prhiiccs in captivity; many of their nobles and 
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most of ilieir statesman cooped up in Bayonne ; ihc flower of iheir 
own army out of ibe Lingdom, and a numerous enemy p«)ssessed 
of their frontier for^esses, and occupying the capita] and heart of 
the country ; they yet, under these complicated disadvantages and 
dangers, rose in general and simultaneous insurrection against the 
mightiest military power that had ever, till that time, existed. On 
the ^4th and 25Ui of May the flume of patriotimi burst forth in 
every quarter of.Spain ; the provjjyce of Asturias waj tiffe'''''firVt 
to organize a provincial junta of government, and to send envoys 
to solicit aid from Great* Britain ; and the people of Zaragoza, in 
the name of their province, *inTesled the celebrated Palafox with 
the office of Captalu-Generiil Aragon, in which capacity ho 
hcroicallv declared w ar against France. In less than (Ine week from , 
this period, Lcoii and Gullicia, Fstrumadura and Andalusia, Cata- 
loilia and Valencia, were all in full insurrection and comnuunication 
with England ; and if ever there was i! moment for national pride, 
it was this, when we saw u nation which liad deserted our alliance, 


and confederated for our ruin, forget, in the crisis of their dan¬ 
ger, the w rongs they had dtine ns, and ihiow themselves, with the 
frankness of a lenovated friendship, into the arms of oiir generosity. 
Ferdinand, w hen he set out upon his journey to Bayonne, had left 
a junta of government at Madrid; the Spaniards were therefore 


familiar n^wiili that name, and juntas were every where formed 
of the most respectable of the inhabitants of the several cities; 
for it should be particularly noticed, that the people showed no 
desire to break loose from the laws and habits of subordination. 


Having alwavs been accustomed to look to their rulers, never 
to act for themselves, their very zeal displayed itself in the form of 
obedience; they were eager to follow any who w’ould undertake to 
guide them, and no person thongl/t^of stepping beyond his rank to 
assume the direction. On these occasions, indeed, iii which free 


scope was, for the first time, given to thelmpes and expectations of 
enthusiastic patriotism, tlie more unreasonable were sometimes 
hurried into excesses by their own zeal—sometimes seduced 
into them by wretches who were actuated by the desire of plun¬ 
der, or of private revenge. Some blood was* shed at Valla¬ 
dolid, Cartagena, Granyda, Badajoz, Seville, and several other 
places; and at Valencia in pariicuJjir, not only was the governor 
sacrificed to the rage of the populace, but a frightful massacre of 
the French residents of that city took place: but this cfreadful 
anarchy was*of short duration, and after the first ebullition of fury, 
the multitude every where yielded themselves implicitly to the pro¬ 
visional authorities. 

Though the provincial governments thus suddenly formed 
throughout the kingdom w'ere alfogclher indepeiKlcnt of one another, 
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a certain ascendency was conceded by general consent to the junta 
of Seville, as that city, for its size and importance, was regarded by 
the Spaniards as their capital, while Madrid remained in the hands 
of the enemy*. That junta then, in the name o{ Ferdinand VII. and 
of the Spanish nation, declared war against the Emperor Napoleon, 
and against France; directed the enrolment’in the patriotic cause 
of all men betw’een sixteen dud forty-live years of age; provided 
{possible for the collection of funds for |he public service, 
and announced the opening ol hegociations with England. 

The confidence of British aid wliich the Spaniards entertained 
from the commenceincnt of their sacred struggle w'as not disap¬ 
pointed. The intelligence of llieir general insurrection* was re¬ 
ceived in England with the most enthusiastic joy. The nation w'as 
urranimously eager to assist a people who had risen in defence of 
their native land agumsi the common enemy of mankind ; and the 
government hastened V ilfi a corresponding alacrity to extend to 
them every species of siippoit. Anns, ammunition and clothing 
were ciispatche<l to the northern pioviiices of the J^eninsula imme¬ 
diately upon tlie ariivul of the Asturian deputies, the first agents of 
llie patriots who landed on our shoies; met), they said, they did 
not want. ^I'he Spanish prisoners were released and sent home; 
Spain was rccogniztd as a fjieiul and ally; and neither expense nor 
exeitions were spared to iikh I the numerous requisition^ for sup¬ 
plies which followed in quick succession from the difi’cient piovin- 
cial goveinments. 

When liosliillies once commenced, the scene of warfare was 
extended so immediately and in such'opposite durctions, into all 
quarters of the Peninsula, lliat it is djflicnlt, indeed almost impos¬ 
sible, to offer any connicted and compieheiisive view of the early 
operations of the camjiaigti ot\,f8()8. As the theatie of insuirec- 
tion comj)rehended every pint of the country not directly occupied 
by the invaders, and as they uecame every wheie the assailants, a 
reference to their positions and movements will, poihaps, best de- 
sciibe the general features of the campaign. Omitting, fora time, 
all mention of Jmiot, who held Portugal with his army, Madrid 
may be regarded as the centre of the French stienglh. 'riieir main 
ai'my was assembled lonnd that capital, while a chain of strong 
divisions holding the four fojiresfees which they had seized, 

^d otherwise preserving their coininunications W'ith France, ex¬ 
tended‘iiorth ward ill a line from Madrid to the Pyreiinees. The 
difficulty of their situation was, that while the Spaniards. W'ere 
every where in arms and in commotion, they no where presented 
an arniy in the field. The invadi rs were consequently al a loss 
where to strike an effective blow', and their only resource was,to 
get possession of the provincial capitals, that the authority every 
m where 
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W'here might in thcpr hands as it was in the metropolis. With 
this intent. General Dupont was detached from the main army at 
Madrid, with a considerable force, to take possession o^ Seville and 
Cadiz; Marshal Bessieres, v\hose head*qnarters were at Burgos, 
directed a division against Valladolid; Marshal Moncey proceeded 
with his corpsrd’ann^e against Valeiyia,* and General Lefebvre- 
Desnouettes was dispatched from Patnplona to seize u4)on,,,Zara- » 
gozk. The capital of Catalonia was already in the hai/ds of the 
invaders; but General J^uhesme, who commanded in that province, 
was directed to send ouf twp large <letadin^nts from Barcelona, 
together numbering 8000 men, to scour the country, levy con¬ 
tributions*, take possession of Lerida and Tarragona and, finally, 
to join the two great divisions acting against Zaragoza aiyl 
Valencia. • 

It was in the prosecution of these Djjerations in CalaTbnia that 
the French received their first clfeck in* the field, and that the first 
dawn of success cheered the hopes of the patriots. The detach¬ 
ment which Duhesme destined to co-opt rate with Left bvre against 
Zaragoza was no sooner on its march, than the Catalans, who dis¬ 
played a spirit every way worthy of the reputation of their brave 
ancestors, gallantly prepared for resistance. The French were pro¬ 
ceeding to the city of Manresa, v\here they intended to impose 
cimtributions, w hen they found the armed population of the country 
jiosted to dispute^the road at the pass of Bruch. After an obsti¬ 
nate conflict the invaders forced the pass ; hut the opposition 
was so much more seiions tluyi they had expected, that they halted 
in irresolution ; and the Spaniards, acquiring confidence and being 
reinforced, attacked them in turn, defeated, and drove tbem in con¬ 
fusion and dismay to the veiy gates of Barcelona. This success, 
which was gained h) the people without any troops to assist them and 
w ithoiit any military leac^cr, h<id the most important and beneficial 
I'fl'ects. I'he whole of Catalonia at once lose in arms, and Du- 
hesnie finding that he should have full employment ior all his 
strength in his own j>iovine,e, reeallid his other detachments from 
their intended co-operation with Moncey. After its return to Bar¬ 
celona, this division, of greater force than the first, was also sent out 
to attempt the seizine of i'^amesa, which was n.^w regarded as the 
focus of the insiin ectiou: hut the fifhil pass of Bruch was on the 
way: it W'as now occupied more skilfully, the peasanliy bciu^aided 
by a few regulars; and the French suflered a second defeat with 
the loss of some artillery. J)nhesme himself w as not more sue-. 
cessful than his subordinate generals; for attempting in person to 
acquire possession of the fortress of.Geroiia, which, lying midway 
between Barcelona and bigueras, intemipled his communications, 
he was—tboiigh he defeated the j)atriots in life field and sullied his 
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viclory with horrible cruelty—compelled, affer a fruitless assault, 
to abaiiduti the attempt. * 

While tlv^ invaders found no small difficulty in maintaining llie 
two fortresses which they already lield in Catalonia, they were alto¬ 
gether unsuccessful in the attempt to establish themselves in Va¬ 
lencia. For his expedition against that capital, Moncey had a force 
upw^a''^l*^ of 12,000 men ^ and,-bearing dow'n all opposition in the 
held, he, hfter inflicting two defeats on the ill-disciplined Spanish 
levies, arrived before the walls of the city. Valencia, in a military 
„ point of view, might have been regarded as untenable. Its ancient 
works were blocked up by suburbs as large as the old town, and 
its population, wbicli exceeded 80,000, were considered*as so en¬ 
feebled in character by ibc effects of a luxurious climate, that, in 
the pruveibiul jejnoacb of tlieir Castilian neighbours, ‘ in Valencia 
the meat was giass, the g^rass water, the men women, and the 
women nothing.* 13ut the conduct of the Valencians was such as 
refuted the proverb ; or provetl, at least, how supeiior is the cxcite- 
melil of a hallowed cause to the ordinary influence of character. 
After repeated and ineflectual assaults upon the miserable defences, 
Moncey was sufficiently convinced that, even if he could force his 
way within the walls, his army was not numerous enough for the, 
civic war which it would have been compelled towage from street 
to street, and from house lo house. He therefore, on the 2.Sth of 
June, w'ilhdrew from befuie the place, and fell back upon the main 
army of the French; but, so harassed was he on his retreat, that, 
leaving his artillery behind him, he only succeeded in eft'ecting his 
escape out of the province of Valencia by twice defeating the Va- 
lencian and Murciaii forces which endeavoured to intercept him. 

But courageous and honoutableus w'as the resistance of Valencia, 
another and more extraordinary example of devotion and heroism 
had already commenced—the most wonderfid scene of the great 
drama in which all was wonderfid! 'i*hc inhabitants of Zarago/a 
had entered on that splendid and cver-memoruble defence of their 
city, which no language can adequately describe, and no admiration 
sufficiently extol. \^ hen General Liefebvre marched with a power¬ 
ful force from Pamplona for the rcduclioii of the capital and 
province of Aragon, he anticipated little ipposition to the comple- 
'tiou of his object; and his snixesses in the field strengthened his 
< expeclations of an easy triunifih. lie defeated the armed peasantry 
and raw levies of Aragon in three different engagements, and, 
finally, approached ^aiagoxa with so much confidence that his 
cavalry pursued the retreating patriots into the town. They were 
there made to feel that llieir ruperiority existed only in the lield ; 
and their general halted ibi the night with the rcbolution of storm¬ 
ing the city on the following morning. 


Don 
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'Don Joseph Palafo\: y Melzi, whom the Aragonese had elected 
for their captain-general, was an officer in the Spanish guards, and 
ll)e third and yoiiiiglst brother of a noble family of life province; 
though destitute of military experience, his genius and courage 
were equal to the exigencies and dangers of the times, and his 
well merited popularity enabled him to direct at will the p^dotic 
ardour and viituous enthusiasm of* the people. He !;ad foimd 
the province without soldiers, or money, or w'arlike stores; but 
the spirit of the Aragon^e and his own exertions supplied every 
deficiency. The iindisciplin^i and l)a!f arnietl levies which he had 
been able^to form, weie defeated Uit not discouraged; and, though 
a brave opposition in the field had been unsuccessful, fliey prepared 
to defend their caj)itai to the last house with unabated resoiutiuft. 
Zaragoza was not fortified, and possessed no advantages.of situa¬ 
tion ; it was, on the contrary, camniandeVl by some high ground 
called the Torreio, which the patriots however occupied : the city 
itself stood on an open plain ; all its buildings were of coarse 
bad brick, or rather mud, and a wall of ten or twelve feet high, its 
t)nly defence, Mas con^posed of the same material. But it had a 
population of G(),()00—animated by an enthusiastic devotion to 
their country and their altars, which produced results far 

‘ Beyond al! Greek, beyond all Roman fame.’ 

It was on the niorning of the loth of June that the French 
troops advanced to the first assault of the city ; and \hcy who 
entered survived vol the da^. The conflict presented on both 
sides an earnest of the despeiatioirwith which the future struggle 
was to be prosecuted. ’I'lie patriots lost 4000 men in killed and 
wounded, and the carnage among the French was yet more fright¬ 
ful, before their leader reluctantly withdrew them from the fruitless 
attack, and, removing a sliort distance from the walls, awaited rein¬ 
forcements to commence a regular siege. I'he period of his '* 
inaction was not lost upon Palafox, who privately quilting the city 
with a few attendants, used such extraordinary exertions in 
assembling new levies that, within one week, he wus at the head of 
7(XK) men, so |vostcd as to intercept the expected reinforcements of 
the enemy. But his effcilts were still unavailing in the field; he 
w'as attacked ami routed hv l^febvre,* and, with tlie remains of his 
gallant hand, threw himself with difficulty again into Zarflgoza. 
On the 'J7tli^the enemy, now reinforced by several thousands of 
fre.sh troops, attacked the city and the Torrero, but were in both 
quartets repulsed, with a loss of 8(K) men. On the following 
morning they renew'ed both assaults* from the city they were again 
driven, but of the Torrero they gained possession, and, their train 
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of mortars and other artillery having arrivid, commenced from 
thence an inces^iaut and most destructive fire of shot and shells on 
the city, in i'hich there was not one building that was bomb proof. 
Amidst this dreadful scene, some wretches whom the French had 
found means to corrupt, fired the great powder magazine, and 
destroyed ^^(K) lives; and a furious assault immediately commenced. 
’“But both 'ihis and frequent repetitions of it were successfully re¬ 
sisted. (!fn the deteriniiiatuhf of the people flie bombardment 
made no impression; the very women ojf all classes vied with the 
men in achievement; *one heioine of <1110 lower orders, Aiigustiiia, 
a handsome young woman of o-and-twenty, ennobled by the 
surname of *Zuragoza, inspired the citizens by her example to 
restfme the delence of a gale w hich they had abandoned, so terrific 
was the fire on it; and the Countess Burita, of equal beauty and 
youth, was evt ry where seen, at the head of a corps of females, 
exposing a (k.'ljeate fraint; to ail the horrors and dangers of a 
siege, to relieve the wounded aud carry provisions to the com¬ 
batants. 'Fhe monks bore arms or administered sfdiitiial aid to 
the dying, the nuns made up carliidgcs, aiifl the ciiildien distri¬ 
buted them! 

Ijefehvie, finding every hope vain of carrying this open town by 
a coup-tie*maiii, now invesU d it moic closely, and every hour in¬ 
creased the distress of the inlialiitanls. At the end of Jnly the 
siege had lasted foity-six days; the supply of food was scanty, and 
there w'as^io reason to hope for snccom. At this eiisis, a despe¬ 
rate attempt w'as made to retake the Torrero, but it failed ; and tiie 
people,taught by this :vnd repeated repulses that sallies were hope¬ 
less, resolved fo abide within their walls, and conquer or perish 
there. ’I’his resolution was sliQitiy pul to the test: On the 4th of 
August the French opened their batteries within pistol-shot of the 
^iiirch and convent of Kugracia. 

‘The mud walls w'ere levelled at the first discharge; and the be¬ 
siegers rushing through the opening, took the batteries before the adja¬ 
cent gates in reverse. Here Cleneial Mori, who had distinguished 
liimself on many former occasions, was made prisoner. Tlie street of 
St. Kugracia, which they had thus entered, leads into ihe Cozo, and 
the corner buildings where it thus tenninafe.'d, were, on the one hand, 
Yhe convent of St.Francisco, and.,Hin the other, the general hospital. Both 
were li^foimed and set on fiie; the sick and the wounded threw them¬ 
selves from the wiiuiows to escape the flames, aiul the horror of the 
scene was aggravated by the inanuics, whose voices, raving or singing in 
paroxysms of wilder madness, or crying in vain to be set free, were 
heard amid the confusion «)f dreadful sounds. Many fell victims to the 
fire, and some to the indisciinfinating fury of the assailants. Those 
Avho escaped weie conducied as prisoners lo the Torrero; hut when 
their condition had beeli discoveicd, they were scut back on the mor¬ 
row. 
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row, to take their cl^rice in the siege. After a severe contest and 
dreadful carnage, llie French forced their way into the Cozo, in the 
very centre of ihecit^, and before the dayclohed, were it#posses6ion of 
one half of Zaragoza. Lefebvre now believed that he had effected his 
purpose, and required Palafox to surrender, in a note containing only 
these words;— • 

“ Head-quarters, St. Eugracia.—Capitulation !’’* 

* The heroic Spaniard immediately Returned this reply:—> 

“ Head-quarters, Zaragoza.—War at the knife’s point!”’!" 

‘ The contest, \vhich*was*now earned on, is unexampled in history.— 
One side of the Cozo, a etreet about as wide as Pall-Mall, was pos¬ 
sessed byihe French; and in the centre of it, their general, Verdier, 
gave his orders from the Franciscan convent. The opi^osite side was 
maintained by the Aragonese, who threw up batteries at the openintp 
of the cross sfie^ls, within a few jtace^ of those which tly? French 
erected against them. The intei\ening ^ipace was presently heaped 
with dead, either slum upon the spot, or thrown out fjom the windows. 
Ne.xt day the ammunition of the citizens begati to fail. It was almost 
certain death to appear, by day-light, within reach of those houses 
wl^ich were occupied by the other party. But under cover of the 
darkness, the combatants frequently dashed across the street to attack 
each other’s batteries ; and the battles which began there, were often 
carried on into the houses beyond, where they fought from room to 
room, and floor to floor. 7'he hostile batteries were ^ near each 
other, that a Spaniard in one place made way under cover of the dead 
bodies, which completely filled the space between them, and fastened 
a rope to one of the Fiench cannons; in the struggle which ensii^d, 
the rope broke, and the Zaragozans lost their prize at the very mo¬ 
ment when they thought ilienisehes sure of it. *. 

.‘A new horror was added to the dreadful circumstances of 

war ill this ever-memorable siege. In general engagements the dead 
are left upon the field of battle, and the survivors remove to clear 
ground and an untainted atmosphere; but here—in Spain, and in the 
month of August, there where the ilead lay the struggle w'as still car¬ 
ried on, and pestilence was dreaded from the enormous accumulation 
of putrifying bodies. Nothing in the whole course of the siege so much 
embarrassed Palafox as this evil, 'rhe only remedy was to tie ropes to 
the French prisoners, and push them forward amid ihts dead and dying, 
to remove the bodies, and bring them away for int -rment. Even for 
this necessary office there w^ii no truce, and it would have lieen certain 
death to the Aragonese who should have atlempted to peiformjt; but 
the prisoners were in general secured by the pity of their own siddiers, 
and in this manner the evil was, in some degree, diminished.’—pp. 4l6' 
—420. ^ 

But even at the greatest extremity of the besieged did the tide 
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• Qiiartel-geiii'ral, .Santa Eugracia.—La Capitulatiuii. 

+ Quartcl-gcncral, Zaragoza.—Guerra al cuchillo. Wcjv.now not why Mr. Southey 
prefers the above traiisiatiuii to the inure usual and foicible one of war lu the knife. 
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of victory begin to turn. A reinforcement, of 3000 men, with 
supplies, a succour as little expected by the Zaragozans, as it had 
been provided against by the enemy, entered the city. The war was 
now for eleven days * and nights continued, without intermission, 
from street' to street, from house to house, from room to room; 
andi**4, the expiration of that lime, the space occupied by the enemy 
had dimirushed from nearly h;|if the city to about an eighth part; 
when on the 14th of August the disasters of the French in other 
quarters of Spain, and the march of the*Vaiencian army to relieve 
Zaragoza, linall} compelled them td abandon the siege and retire 
upon Pamplona. » 

We have been irresistibly tempted to linger so long over the de- 
tSils of this heroic and ever-memorable defence of Zaragoza, 
that important as were the events which were meanwhile in pro¬ 
gress, our notice of them'must bo general and brief. The insurrec¬ 
tion at Seville had been immediately follow'ed by a violent demon¬ 
stration of popular feeling at Cadiz, which compelled the com¬ 
manders of the troops there to declare for the patriotic cause, and 
to commence hostilities against a French squadron, then shut up 
in Cadiz bay, which was compelled to surrender. At the same 
time General Castanos, who commanded ^ body of Spanish 
troops at S|. Hoqtie, before Gibraltar, entered heartily into the 
national cause; and the governor of Gibraltar affording arms and ^ 
supplies pf all kinds, not only was the whole of Andalusia secured 
to the patriots, but Castanos was able to assemble I(),()(K) regular 
troops and 15,()(){)new' levies. \Vht;ii therefore General Dupont, 
after mastering all opposition on his route towards the south, and 
everywhere suffering his troops, as the F'rench generals invariably 
did, to pillage and commit the most horrible atrocities upon the 
inhabitants, at last entered Andalusia, he suddenly found himself 
surrounded by difficulties; and such w'ere the exeitioiis and judi¬ 
cious operations of Castanos, that though Dupont was reinforced 
from Madrid, and had above 20,000 men, his situation shortly be¬ 
came desperate. On the l^tli of July, after having already suf¬ 
fered serious reverses, be made a last and furious effort at Baylen 
to extricate himself from the destruction which menaced him. He 
failed, and having altogether Ipst above*'4000 men in the field, now 
capitulated w'ith his army to the number of 17,000 men. This 
was a fatal blow to the F'rench. Of all their meditated operations, 
the occupation of Valladolid had alone been accoinplisliecl. They 
had indeed defeated the undisciplined assemblage of raw troops 
which Cuesta, the captain-general of Castile, imprudently opposed 
to them near that city ; and Marshal Bessieres afterwards, on the 
14th of July, inflictejjl a more bloody defeat at Hio Seco upon the 
united.•Galiician and Castillian levies, which the rash impatience 

of 
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of Ci*€8ta again uselessly hurried on to destruction; but these vic¬ 
tories were regardecf by the French as insufficient for their security 
in their< present extended positions. Ab soon as the Surrender of 
Dupont was learnt, Joseph Buonaparte, who had entered Madrid 
after the battle of Kio Seco, retired to Vittoria. In the country 
surrounding that place, the main andy of the French, evaCMating 
the metropolis, and all the position^^which they held so^th of the 
Ebro, concentrated about the person of the intrusive king, and 
awaited the reinforcements from France, which were indispensable 
to them for the con tiny arifce of the contest. The victorious 
patriots gntt'icd Madrid in triuni[di; a supreme and central Jiuitu 
of govenunent, composed of deputations from all fhe provincial . 
juntas, assembled, and commenced its functions at Aranjoek; 
the provincial armies follow'ed the retreat of the eneiny from 
every quarter to the vicinity ofc Vittcs ia ; and the cessation from 
active hostilities which followed was employed in earnest prepara¬ 
tions for the renewal of the struggle. 

While the greater part of Spain was thus enjoying a short respite 
from the hateful presence of the enemy, the deliverance of Portugal 
was also advancing. Ever since the occupation of the kiiigdotn by 
Juuot, in the preceding year, that unhappy country had been 
weighed down by intolerable misery. Whatever oppressions the 
French exercised in otljcr countries, w halever enormities they com¬ 
mitted in Spain, V'ere mercy and humanity in comparison with their 
conduct in Portugal. Iulmi while the inhabitants remained in 


unresisting obedience, there were no bounds to the extortions, and 
l obberies, and insolence of their task-masters. The most respecta¬ 
ble and opulent families were reduced to beggary by the enormous 
amount of the forced loans and contributions imposed on them; 
the peasantry were so oveicome by despair as to neglect putting 
seed into the ground ; the cliurches were sacrilegiously robbed of 
their ornaments and plate ; the troops universally lived at free quar¬ 
ters oil the inhabitants, and plundered their houses of money and 
clothing; and wdiile the horror-stricken and indigent people saw 
the sanctuaries of their religion defiled, the arms of their monarchy 
defaced, and a French military government avowt dly established on 
the ruins of their indepemfeTice, the iivsnits of their brutal oppressors 
were carried into the very bosom of their families ; prostitutes 
were forced into their society, and happy was the man W'ffb pre¬ 
served his w i^o and daughter from contagion, and worse than con¬ 
tagion. But when the provinces, inspired by the example df Spain, 
about Jline, 1808, rose in insurrection^ the niensters w hose tyranny had 
maddened the people into this resistance, made it the signal and the 
excuse for the indulgence of every devilish pusjfioii. The detachments 
ordered by J unol under Loison and others to chastise the country, per- 
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petrated barbarities which would be hereafter i^icredible, if our otfn 
eyes had not seen them, and if contemporaryf history had not re¬ 
corded then^. Prisoners butchered; females fii'st violated, then 
murdered; towns sacked and burnt to ashes; men, women, and 
children indiscriminately massacred in cold blood ; these were the 
^ ofteaT^Joeated scenes which terminated only when Junot, leaving 
the Portugueze of the provin<;es still unsubdued, was obliged, in 
the beginning of August, to recal his ferocious and murderous 
bunds to Lisbon to opiwse the landingfof the destined liberators 
of this wretched people. It is a glorious remembrance, and one 
which makes every British heart leap with exultation, tlvat it was 
reserved for our countrymen to be the instruments of deliver¬ 
ance to this unhappy people; that, from the hour in M'hich our 
army landed in Portugal, until the hero who led them to their first 
triumph had victoriously f/eed the peninsula, the battle was ever 
for the protection of suffering humanity, for the rights and the 
happiness of mankind, for domestic security and peace, for reli¬ 
gion and virtue, for the hearth and the altar, 'rherefore is it that 
the glories of Britain in this war will wcarAvell and Idng; while 
time*and history shall endure, it will be admitted that the cause in 
which she generously cmbaikefd was as pure as the success was 
splendid and complete. 

Of the circumstances which attended the deliverance of Portu¬ 
gal, the formation of the first expedition under Wellesley; 
its landing and reinforcement; the auspicious encounter at Roleia, 
we shall not, within our narrow limits, attempt the description. 
But the more memorable and important victory which follow’ed at 
Vimeiro must not be passed over in silence; nor shall we, by any 
garbled narration, offer irijusticfe to the splendid and accurate com¬ 
position which Mr. Southey has devoted to this animating subject. 
We give his account eiitiie, and it must be our last extract. 

‘ Vimeiro, a name which was now to become memorable in British 
and Portugueze history, is a village situated nearly at the bottom of a 
lovely valley, about three miles Irom the sea, and screened from the 
sea breeze by rasuntainous heights, through which the little river Ma- 
ceira winds its way. The village stands at the eastern extremity of 
heights; and on the opposite side, s^jlarated from them by a deep 
ravine, ar^ other heights, over which the road to Lourinham passes, a 
little ftnvn in the Tenno or district of which the jiarishes of Vimeiro and 
Maceiraare included. The western termination reaches the sea-shore. 
As the army had halted here only for the night, meaning to proceed 
early on the morrow, they were disposed of, not as e.xpeciing an attack, 
but as most convenient for tlie tjoops. Six brigades .bivouacked on the 
h<^gh.t to ihje, westward. The advanced guard was posted .on a hill 
suiith-e^st of Vimeiro,ifu cover the commissariat and stores which were 
in t|e village: this height was entirely commanded by higher ground 

to 
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to the westwanL The’cavalry and the reserve of artillery were in the 
valley, between the hiKs on which the infantry w'ere placed; and there 
were piquets of obsermtion on the hills to the eastward. ^ 

* The enemy, who had marched all night, and whom some accidents 
had impeded on their way, first appeared at eight in the morning, foixn- 
ing in strong bodies upon the heights toward Lourinham, thus thresh 
ening the advanced guard and the left, A'hich was the we&k p^^i4a£4ha 
British position. Sjr Arthur bad visit<^ the advanced posts e^rly in tho 
day, and bad returned to his quarters r>efure tiie first shots ware ex¬ 
changed with the enemy’s advance. IJe now moved the brigades of 
Generals Ferguson, Nightingales Aclan(l,and BoWes, successively across 
the ravine to the heights on the Lourinham road. General Anstruther’s 
brigade took post on the right of the advanced guard, an(^ Major-Gene¬ 
ral Hill was moved nearer, as a support to these troops, and as a re¬ 
serve, in addition which our small cavalry force was in the rear of 
their right. The French army was in twp division*:,—the right, of 
about 6000 men, under General lioisont the left, about 5000, under 
Laborde. Kellermann had the reserve, w'hich was intended to connect 
the two wings, but they were too distant from each other. General 
Margaron commanded the cavalry. 

‘ Laborde came along the valley to attack the advanced guard on the 
eminence or table hill; he had a column of infantry and cavalry to co¬ 
ver his left flank, and on his right one regiment marched in column to 
turn the defeiulei-s, and penetrate the village by the church; but this 
purpose had been foreseen, atul part of the 43d had been ordered into 
the cliurchyard to juevent ir. I'he French advanced with perfect stea¬ 
diness, though exposed to a severe fire of riflemen posted behind the 
trees and banks, and of seven pieces of artillery well directed. They 
advanced like men accustomed to action and to victory; but suffering 
more severely as they drew nearer, and especially from the Shrapnell 
shells, (then first brought into use,) they faltered, and opened a confused 
fire. Still.they advanced, and arrived within a few paces of the brow 
of the hill, where the 50th regiment, under Colonel Walker, with a 
single company of the rifle corps on its left, stood opposed to them. 
That regiment poured upon them a destructive volley, and instantly 
charged with the bayonet, and penetrated the angle of the column, 
w’hich then broke and turned. The regiment which was entering the 
village by the church was attacked in flank by General Acland’s bri¬ 
gade, then advancing to its position on the heights, %nd our cavalry, 
poor in number as it was, cljarged with effect. The discomfiture of this 
column was then complete; Ihey fled, j^aving about 1000 men on the 
ground, 350 prisoners, and seven pieces of artillery; and they were pur¬ 
sued for nearly two miles to the plain beyond the woody ground,^here 
they were supported by a reserve of horse, and where Lieutenant- 
Colonel Taylor, of the 20 th light dragoons, who particularly distin¬ 
guished himself that day, fell with many of his men, overpowered by a 
much superior force of cavalry. The secondary column, under General 
Brenier, which was to have supported Laborde in his attack, made a 
side movement to the left, in order to cross the favine, and thus it was 
VOL. XXIX. VO. I.VII. r separately 
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s^^piirately i^r^ged by General Anstrutbei^s and being cbai'gi^ 

Krtib the bayonet, was teptiiHied with great loss, kn akl<Mle-c«mp of Sir 
Arthurs coining up to tell this general that a carps should be sent to 
his assistance, he replied, Sir, I am not pressed, and I want no assis- 
taace; I am beating the French, and am able to beat them wherever I 
find them.** 

^ Hsci!Bf>n*s attack was made nearly at the same time as Laborde’s: it 
was suppofted by a large body/jf cavalry, and made with the charac¬ 
teristic and imposing impetuosity of French troops. They drove in our 
light troops, but they were checked by Gienerai Ferguson’s brigade, 
consisting of the b6'th,'40th, and 7lst, vJhich formed the first line; alter 
some close and heavy firing of mijsketry, the 82d and 29 th came up, 
and the brIgAles of Geiverals Bowes and Acland. The enemy were 
then charged with the bayonet; this weapon is of French invention, but 
it was made tor British hands. They came to the charge bravely, and 
they stood it for a moment;—in that moment their foremost rank fell 
“ like a line of grass before tfie mov^ers." This is not the flourish of an 
historian, seeking artfully to einbellisb details which no art can render 
interesting to any but military readers; it is the language of an actor in 
the scene, who could not call it to mind in after-hours without shud¬ 
dering; for the very men whose superioiity was thus decidedly proved, 
could not speak without involuntary awe, of so complete and instanta¬ 
neous Ur destruction, produced as it was, not by artillery or explosions, 
but 1^ their own act and deed, and the strength of their own hearts and 
bands. The bodies of about 300 French grenadiers were counted upon 
the field, who had fallen in this charge. The enemy were pursued to 
a consideiable distance, and six pieces of cannon were taken in the 
pursuit. General Kellermann made vigorous attempt, late in the 
action, to recover these, from the 71st and 82d, which were halted in a 
valley where the guns had been captured. These regiments retired a 
little way to some advantageous ground, then faced about, fired, and 
advancing with the bayonet drhve the French back with great loss. 
Thus were they everywhere repulsed, though their whole force had 
been engaged, while not more tluin half the British army had been 
brought into action.'—p. 556*—56*0. 

We are not disposed to enter into any discussion on the merits 
of the subsequent Convention, which Mr, Southey censures as 
having yielded *to a vanquished enemy half the laurels which the 
sword had won: but one observation prising out of this Conven- 
^tion is irresistibly forced upon us. 'In the evidence before the 
Court of Inquiry on that subject,. Sir Arthur Wellesley justified 
his acqtiiesceiice in the terms given to the French, by his opi¬ 
nion of the strength of the position of Torres Vedras, which they 
hud been allowed to reach. We well remember the gross im¬ 
putations to which tins opinion exposed Sir AiUiiir. We were 
told that it was a servile attempt to screen the guilty by ex¬ 
aggerating the force✓)f the position; and we have at this moment 
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Welk»ley^:* i)yt General Welletloy wa» de^neti^ w)tb^|foar years, 
to prove t^eKpefieiice tbe^sticeand accuracy dffeia|Mior e|>inioB^ 
In 18i I, the armies o{ France and England' had exchanged the# 
positions ; Massena was to invade, and. Wellesley was to defend the 
same ground which Jiinothad before to defend from 
attack. The result was the brighteslipage in the career of the t/n- 
co/tquerpdf which neither accident nor fortune could have produced, 
and which was at one# tfie result and the’pr^of of his wonderful 
military foresight. He retreated to those very lines of Torres 
Vedras, add there substantiated his evidence given in |he Court of 
Inquiry, by4>affling and defeating the greatest force and the ablest 
general that Franee had ever sent to the peninsula. 

But there is another circumstance wlijch, as Mr. Soiilhey ob¬ 
serves, should be considered before the Convention is so abso¬ 
lutely censured. terms included the surrender of the frontier 
fortresses held by the French, and which it is very doubtful whe¬ 
ther the entire defeat of Junot would have reduced to subniit. If 
they had not been evacuated as they were under the Convention, 
they might have held out until the enemy, after dis[>ersingthe Spanish 
armies in the following December, would have relieved them ; and 
thus a way w'ould have been opened for the capture of Lisbon at a 
time when there were neither preparations nor means of resistance. 
There was also no unreasonable apprehension for thC <langer to 
which subsequent events might have exposed the capital; and 
on a calm review' of ^11 the circumstances, we are of opinion that 
the .Convention was perfectly justifiable. Though censured at 
home, the capitulation of Junot created a great sensation in France, 
and in every pait of the Continent; and who will now venture to 
say, that the position of Torres Vedras, which baffled Massena, 
might not have enabled Junot to retrieve his loss, and to obscure 
for a time the fulness of that glory which has since irradiated the 
rescued peninsula ? 

Over the remainder of this deeply interesting volume, we must 
be contented to hasten in a few words. The period which it em¬ 
braces extends to the opetiing of the year 180»J, and comprehends 
the entrance of Buonaparte into ^a'hi, preceded by above 100,000 
fresh troops; the resumption of ofiefisive operations by the firencU 
in the month^of October, 1808, the repeated and total defeat of 
all the Spanish armies which had been assembled around the 
French positions near Vittoria ; the re-caplure of Madrid by the 
invaders ; and our first campaign, under Sir J. Mooie, in Spain ; 
the whole closing with the battle of Coruna. 

Disclaiming the ability to follow our atithor in a few pages 
through the various, and complicated operations of the numerous 
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¥Tenc\i armies against the disjointed^ ill diJcipIined, %nd often ill 
tt«\Av\cled corps which die patriots were ab4 to oppose to them; 
we shall b| satisfied with expressing Qur favorable opinion of the 
clearness arid method with which he has conducted n most intri¬ 
cate narrative; and with regard to the subsequent and, to us as a 
nation, most painfully interqsiing part of lV4r. Southey’s subject— 
th&'**h:'’«trous retreat to Coruna,—the details have already been so 
carefully examined, and our elntiments on theintso fully expressed 
in one of the earliest Nmnhers of this journal,* that it cannot be 
requisite, even could "e alford spjjce ft)r the occasion, to repeat 
either the investigation or the result, in this place. Yet, after the 
lapse of twqlve years we may h*b jrermitted to observe, Ciiat, look- 
• ing back on the opinions which we then held, we canJiscover no 
reason to modify or change them. Whoever*peruses the lucid 
narrative of A^Ir. Southey, and remembers our strictures, wdll have 
no hesitation in pronouncing llnit the convictions which w'e ven¬ 
tured to e.xpress, when such things were but subjects of eager and 
angry discussion, have now calmly subsided into matters of his- 
torv ; and, fully and freely ns the historian must award to the 
memory of Sir John Moore the praise of upright and zealous in¬ 
tentions, and unbounded personal gallantry,—that a tendency to 
believe in French invincibility thwarted his judgment an<l fettered 
his i^xertions; and that the rapidity and disorder of liis retreat 
through a series of almost impregnable fastnesses, which resulted 
from thia unhappy opinion, will ever be numbered among the 
misfortunes and errors of our first Spanish campaign. 

To the excellencies of this part of the history of the Peninsular 
war for which we are indebted to Mr. Southey, we have borne 
testimony in the course of our remaiks; and we know not how 
we can generally sum up its meiits in a higher culogiuni, than by 
repeating, that it is in every respect fitted to maintain, and even to 
extend the reputation of the author. But it is necessary to ob¬ 
serve, that in some instances we cannot approve the arrangement 
of the materials which have crowded upon him; this is, indeed, 
but a minor blemish^ and we point to it with the less reluctance, 
because, as the WTirk is still in progress, opportunity is afforded 
for their correction both in the compilation of succeeding volumes, 
and in future editions of thifr. It appears to us that Mr. Southey 
' has »iften unnecessarily lengthened the thread, and thus weakened 
the strength of his narrative, by the introduction into the text, of 
entire proclamations, manifestoes, and other state pap(?rs, of which 
his readers w'ould be better satisfied that he should have given the 
substance only, compressed apd abridged according to the relative 
importance and interest of the documents. We could, for ex- 
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ample, among other Ithings, h^ve very u'eU spared many of the 
proclamations of proj^iiicial juntas from the teat; ^iid ^ it was not 
debirable« to omit the traiislatipu of them akogethef, retaining 
only a passing notice of the spirit of the contents and of their ef* 
feet upon the people, they w'ouid at least have been more appro¬ 
priately ranged in an Appendix. VTe make, not witb^t 
tation, the same ol|servatioii on the fi^^uent introduction of matter 
of another description, which, though highly entertaining and 
amusing, is extraneous to political or miluary history. Mr. 
Southey’s mind is so richly scored with the treasures of Spanish 
literature > the romantic chronicles, the religious l^egends, the 
M'ild traditions of Spanish lore, the deep seated superstitions, the 
local associations,,the ancient and the present manners and feelings 
of the people are all so familiar to him, that it would seem as if 
the temptation to dwxdJ on them ’were •irresistible, whenever the 
casual mention of church or convent suggested the legend of its 
saint, or the scene of modern events recalled the memory of * the 
olden times.’ It will easily be believed, that we are far from 
undervaluing the varied information, the elegant acquirement, and 
the cultivated taste, by which Mr. Southey is so eminently distin¬ 
guished; nor are we insensible to the pleasure which his manner of 
treating such subjects produces; but we doubt whether they do 
not occasionally retard the progress of the historical narrative, 
and whether many leaders will jiot consider them rathqr as mis¬ 
placed iitten uptions than ornaments. The relation of the siege of 
Zaragoza offers a remarkable iliustiation of this fact; in the midst 
of the bcaiUifui chapter w hich he has devoted to that romantic epi¬ 
sode in the war—when every feeling is wrought to intensity of ex¬ 
pectation and sympathy—we are rvvice called upon to suspend 
our anxiety and restrain our impatience, while Mr. Southey takes 
occasion to relate popish legends, over which, curious and enter¬ 
taining as they would elsewhere be, we are persuaded no reader at 
such a moment can willingly linger. We think too, that the story 
of the Portugueze is not so effectively told as that of the Spanish 
insurrection—this arises partly from the inferior interest of the 
events themselves; but, we think, there is also an abatement 
of animation in this part oT the composition—the details are not 
only less striking, hut they are more carelessly presented to the r^der, 
and -want that judicious combination into masses which wouldnave 
given them both importance and interest. •This is, however, a slight 
blemish in the midst of so many beauties of a superior class; so 
very slight indeed is it, that a very little trouble would remove it 
altogether; some compression, and a few * rapprochemens,’ w'ould 
give to this portion the same noble energy ok march and the same 
fervid interest which transports the reader through the other divi¬ 
sions of the suhiect.* * 
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Art. IV. a Ilisturkaiand TxtpQgraphical up&n the hlunds 
6j\CorfjL, Lmcadia, Cephaimiat Ithaca md Zaute; with Re¬ 
marks upon the Characterf Manners and Customs of 'the Ionian 
Greeks: Descriptions of the Scenery and Remains of Anti- 
quittf discovered therein ;o and Reftexions upon the Cyclopean 
By William Goodisson, A. B. Assistant Surgeon in 
His Majesty’s 75th RegiAlbnt. London. 


^T^HIS unpretending little volume contains matter not unworthy 
-*■ the attention of the scholar and the antiquary; and feven the 
political economist may derive some advantage from the view 
whjch it ta^es of the past and present state of the Ionian 
islands: for our immediate purpose, however, the latter is the 
only portion to which we more particularly desire to direct the 
attention of our readers.' 

We are not over solicitous to meddle with the character or con¬ 


duct of individuals, not feeling it to be any duty of ours to step 
forward in defence of every public man who may become the ol^ 
ject of libels and misrepresentations; and well know’ing that, un¬ 
der a free government and a free press, calumny is a tax that nien^ 
in high official situations must submit to pay, and which presses 
heavier in proportion as they are eminent. There are cases, how¬ 
ever, in which w’e conceive ourselves called upon to depart from 
this rule; and one of these is now before us, ift which gross and 
unfounded calumnies have been circulated with a cold;'>«nalignant 
and obstinate perseverance, against an old and meritorious servant 
of the crown, and, through him, against the national character 
and honour. We allude to tlie rancour which, in various shapes, 
has, for the last five years, ♦unremittingly pursued Sir Thomas 
Maitland, in his character of l..ord High Commissioner of the 
Ionian Islands : and as we profess to have some knowledge both 
of the governor and the governed, we think it due to the indivi¬ 
dual who hAs been calumniated, to the government W'hose mea¬ 
sures have been misrepresented, and to the public who have been 
deceived, to state the real merits of the case, and to refute, as we 
trust we shall be able to do, those slanders w hich, in our opinion, 
have been suffered to remain too long unanswered, through the 
same channel (the press) in which they are conveyed. 

From the first moment that General Sir James Campbell took 
possession of Corfu, a» Commissioner for the foilrr great Allied 
Powers, the most active intrigues w'ere set on foot, chiefly by a 
few persons who had hitherto exercised an overweening influence 
bh the island, with the view of creating a distrust in the British 
government, and of <persuading the people, that the islands must 
ultimately fall to Russia; since the Emperor Alexander, swayed 
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by the repregentations'of his minister^ a native luniaii, would never 
suffer them to rem»n under the domkiiou of any other power^ 
and least of all under that of Great Britain. The fir|t operation 
of '^is faction was to procure a petition, to be presentcsd to the 
House of Commons^ in the name of a Cpunt Giadan, (one of the 
greatest miscreants that ever lived,) eoinplaining of the conduct 
of Genera) Campbell in the most gross and abusive l&«iguage. 
Mr. Henry-Grey Bennet, by whoifl'it was presented, *ignoiyint 
no doubt of the character,of this Ionian count, seemed to give 
countenance to the caluniniea it coiitainedf; which, added to tiue 
constant state of irritaj^on and aiiT^ety occasioned by his trouble¬ 
some subjects, had such an effect on the honourable mind of 
General Campbell, as, in the opinion of his friends, to contribute- 
in no slight degreb to his death. The petition was sent^baclc to 
enable Sir Thoiiius Maitland to inquiry into the allegations; but 
the infamous accuser had by this time disappeared, and nobody 
knew what was become of him. 

Though this first petition produced nothing that could gratify 
the disaffected party, jthey still continued to encourage the most 
sanguine expectations of a change; the rapid succession of dif- 
'*fcrent systems had led them to believe that no government cotild 
be permanent. The Treaty of Paris of 1815, however, put an 
end to all these hopes; and then it was that the most active aud 
determined opposition was set up by these malecontents to every 
measure aud person connected with the protecting government; 
they misrepresented all its views and intentions, rnistated facts 
and proceedings, and perverted the obvious meaning of every 
public document. Falsehoods the most absurd and grou^^ess 
were invented to serve their purpose. It w'as stated, for instdfice, 
that, among oilier ^series and oppressions which the louiaiis 
were suffering from their protectors, ‘ the plague had^ actually 
and designedly been imported by them into Corfu, with the view 
of reducing the people to such a state of despondence and entire 
submission, as to allow the Lord High Commissioner to avoid 
the fulfilment of such parts of the treaty as wer^ not exactly to 
his liking.’ Perceiving their political influence and individual 
advantages slipping from*diem, the jparty, joined by the farmers 
of the revenues and the spoliator.^ of the church property, 
framed a memorial of their grievances, w'hich they transmitted to 
the Russian minister; w'ho, however, either from the situation in 
which he stood, or from his knowledge of the character of his 
countrymen, seeitis to h^ve exercised a due discretion, by taking 
no further steps in the matter: he must have felt, no doubt, how 
unbecoming it w^uld have been hi him to interfere, after the Em¬ 
peror his mast^ and the other powers conce*rued liad * renounced 
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every , right pr |>iH3tmish>u regarding these iiil|U)€lsn’‘ and agreed to 
place them * under the immediate and exclusive protejCpoii of 
^reat JiritMn,’ ' , . ,, 

■' Failing in this quarter, their next proceeding was to nnd 
out a more suitable advocate to support their cause in tlie Sri> 
ti^ Parliament, than Mr. lietmet bad proved-himself to be m 
tb^ hia^er of Count Cladan. ,ln this they succeeded to their 
very heaVts' desire ; they pitched upon a person who is always 
ready, to grasp at any subject however lofty or however low, 
and who, in the ffresciit case, with all that assurance which 
peculiarly belongs to him, most eagerly adopted all the gross 
calumnies in the M emorial as his own, anxious to have it believed 
that I»e collected them on the spot, ‘ having (so he says) spent 
some lime on the Ionian islands, and having attached biniseif 
much to the people.’ Mfr H ume w'as, we believe, * on the spot,’ 
about twelve years ago, when Corfu, be it observed, whence thq 
memorial of grievances issues, was in possession of the French; 
and he might, perhaps, while a passenger with Captain Cham* 
berlayne in the Uuit6 frigate, have passed a day on one of the 
smaller islands; but we know that the Unit^ did not even am-.hor 
at or near any of them. Of the Ionian people, therefore, and the 
Ionian islands, we venture to afHrin, he is equally and utterly 
ignorant; and the calumnies to which, with unwearied perseve* 
ranee, he has not hesitated to give currency against Sir Thomas 
Maitland^ and through him against the llritisli governnicnt, cer* 
tainly do not originate with him, though they probably have re¬ 
ceived an additional daub of colouring at his hands. 

l|||r,is the little knot of patriots, us they would be thought, the 
onl^iolUited source from whiicli Mr, Hume has derived his mis- 
informatiun : we happen to know one still %ss creditable;—one 
which, we grieve to say, furnishes a singular instance of perfidy 
in a quarter from which Sir Thomas Maitland had least reason to 
expect it; and we mention it to show what unworthy means are 
had recourse to where a political enemy, though a professed 
friend, is to be sacrificed, or the measures and intentions of go¬ 
vernment, however politic and just, are to he stigmatized with an 
opposite character. • ' 

Lord .Archibald Hamiltotf applied to Lcrd Lauderdale for a 
letter-to his brother Sir Thomas Maitland, entreating, as a great 
per^nal favour, that a Mr. Hamilton Browne sliould be ap¬ 
pointed to some sitiiation in the Ionian islands. Lord Lauderdale 
declined giying such a letter, but, at the request of Lord Archi¬ 
bald, ^ave Mr. Browne a letkir of introduction; in consequence 
of which Mr. Browne became confidentially employed, in the 
year 18lG, as the cbi^assistaiit in the office of the Ionian Senate ; 
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in which sitnation he| renmtned till tl:ie beginnkig df , when it 

was found necessary |to dismiss hitttoii the following grounds. It 
occurred to Sir Trederick. Hankey, on reading, in th# Wport of 
a debate ih parliainent, a statement of Mr.'Hume, which he skid 
had been put into his hand by < a noble lord near him,* that* it Con¬ 
tained the substance of a document which could only have h!^n 
procured from some of the government ojfiices on the islands \ and 
as Mr. Hamilton Browne was know'fi^o be in constantcSrrespOiaM 
dence with Lord Archfot^d, a suspicion immediately attached to 
him, as the person who had fnrnished this dotument. Sir Frede¬ 
rick, however, in the hrst mstaiic<^ called on the assistants in the 
office of the Lord High Commissioner, (of which he Whs thehead,) 
to declare whether they had or had not communicated to any per¬ 
son any document in his office without his knowledgethey all 
declared they never had. It wa^ then re(|uested that Lord Sidney 
Osborne (the secretary of the senate) would do th^ same with 
regard to his assistants, which he did; and when it came to Mr. 
Hamilton Browne’s turn to answer, he confessed that, at Ijord 
Archibald Hamiltonls particular desire, he had furnished his 
lordship with every document he could procure relative to Parga ; 
*' adding, at the same time, ^ that he had sent nothing but whstt was 
true.’ Be that as it may, his assertion was far from being true; 
the correspondence between Lord Archibald Hamilton and kia 
agent and proteg^did not begin nor end with the Parga question ; 
it continued till he was turned out of the office he had so scan¬ 
dalously betrajed. • 

As to the accuracy of information derive! from an impufj^nd 
imperfect source of this nature, we would just observe 
though it may materially assist in propping up inisrep^sen- 
tatiou, it cannot possibly be of any use in displaying the real 
merits of a case. I’lius, with respect to this very Parga,—for the 
fate of which our unsuspecting countrymen were so grossly swift* 
died out of their ever-rcady sympathy, by the artful falsehoods 
disseminated concerning it*—we assert that, whatever documents 
Mr. Hamilton Browne may have furnished to Lord Archibafld 
Hamilton, and however true, they could at best but tend to mis¬ 
lead that noble Lord’s jifdgnient, as, in the first place, thk ques¬ 
tion of Parga was one in which the Ionian government wks only 
collaterally concerned; and in the second place, the sen^, in 
which Mr. Brow'ne was so unworthily placed, not concerned 
in it at all. ^ 


• We refer witli pride and pleasure to an unanswered aud unanswerable refutation 
of the daring {alsi^atioDS of the Edinburgh Review on this sutncct, moVrXLVth 
No. p. 136. » * 
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Tbe objei^ oflhese persevering attacks laj undoubtedly, tliat of 
leading tlie misurformed into a belief that fHis Majesty’s Lord 
High Cotrtfcnissioner had violated his duty to his sovereign and 
his c<»uitry> in the execution of the delicate and difficult task 
committed to his charge—that he had studied only his own 
interests, in support of his own views; and that, to forward 
tbem^ ire had sacrificed every recognized principle of British 
adn[iinistf'afion<and British fddlings; that he h£d acted in diiect 
contradiction to a positive ti'eaty, set|l.ted by the great allied 
powers of Europe; ttiat he had emplaned the vilest and the lowest 
of the people in the administration of the Ionian government, 
instead of the ancient nobility and families of the first considera¬ 
tion; that he had bribed these unworthy agents with enormous 
salaries, totally disproportionate to the duties vi'hich they had to 
perform; and finally, that,<in pursuit of personal objects, be had 
disgraced the people he was sent to prctect, and established a 
complete system of tyranny, whilst every principle of propriety, 
prudence and humanity should have dictated a course exactly the 
reverse of that which he had pursued. ^ 

This is a summary of those grave charges contained in the 
Memorial of the few' factious Corfiotes to whom we have alluded, 
and tvhich Mr. Hume transferred, charge by charge, into two 
preparatory paragraplts, such as, according to custom, and ‘ to 
beget an awful attention,’ introduce the subject matter of his 
speeches in parliament to the public, through the coluuins of a 
Journal systematically hostile to every measure and person con¬ 
nect^,with government.* It will be our business to show that 
thuq||||^ as false as they are grave. ^ 

Urorder to make a more forcible impression by exciting our 
synspatby, as in the case of Parga, for the miseries inflicted on the 
Ionian people in consequence of British tyranny and misrule, wc 
are first presented with a most pleasing picture of the former 
happy and contented condition of these people, as contrasted 
with their present deplorable state; which is stated to be so very 
wretched * that, their situation under the Venetian rule was mild¬ 
ness in comparison with the government now adopted;’—a piece 
of historical information of which w'Vj‘ w'illingly resign all the 
advanti%e that either ignorance or malignity can extract from.it. 
PassFWe on then to the ‘ Septinsular Republic,’—to that happy 
period when, as Hume’s studies inform hiiiiy * the Seven 
Islands were formed into an independent republic, when the 
greatest improvement took place; (improvement on the Venetian 


• Compare two Jong paragraphs in the Morning Chronicle of jtbe I3ih and 14th Maj, 
l8SSr wilii tlie'rcport of MroHutne’s speech in the same papei'of tlic I5tb, 
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rule, of course;) a Gre«k university was"fbi«od«di at Corfu, 
and an Ionian academy, which couiit^ among its associates 
some of the highest characters of Europe for betters tbd* science; 
and u )mn the peace of Tilsit put an end to this career of pros* 
perity and improvement, and the Seven Islands were iumexed to 
the French empire by a decree of Buonaparte/ 

It is true that, in 1800, the .Emperor Alexander gave to ’ 
the people of thh Ionian Islands ah eminent proof of* his great 
atfection, by leaving tl^em to rule themselves, and to manage 
their own interests in theiraown way. It4s also true, that the 
Treaty Tilsit in-1800 put an end to what Mr. Hume is 
pleased to call' a career of prosperity and improvfement:’ as he 
appears, however, to be grossly ignorant in what that * prosperity* * 
and that * improvement! consisted, we will take the trouble to 
enlighten him somewhat on those subjects, by showing what the 
Ionian Islands weie, and w’hat they are. 

Little more than a year had elapsed from the happy era of the 
• * Septinsular Republic,* before all the seven islands were guilty . 
of treason and, rebellion against their general government; and 
each island in itself was guilty of treason and rebellion in a variety 
of instances hgainst its local government; and the whole oLdiis 
^ happy i^eptinsular republic’ became one scqne of anarchy, robbery, < 
and murder. As to the University said to have been ‘ founded,* 
it would be difficult to find where the foundation was; and with 
respect to the superstructure and the associates of th£ academy, 
it w'ould. puzzle clearer iiAellects than those of Mr. Hume to 
discover the least trace of the one, or to naitie the oth^s. Jn'plain 
truth, the affairs of this happy republic soon became 80 *ddi||^ged- 
and perilous, that the senate, alarmed for the conscquenceff^miDt a 
dcputatioit to implore the immediate interference of the Emperor 
Alexander, as the only n>eans of> preventing a continuance of 
those scenes of bloodshed and horror—iKe sole result' of that 
ppw'er which he had left in their hands. Ia consequence.of this 
Application, Count Mocenigo was sent ficom St. Pctersburgh, as 
plenipotentiary, to endeavour, if possibfe, to bring those restless, 
people into some sort of subordination. We have before us' a 
copy of the speech wdiich*he delivered to the Synclitae; or electors 
of Corfu, on the 29th August; \h63; and asdt showS, in sonie- 
Mrhat more correct colours than those of Mr. Hume, the*^%appy 
state of tfae^’eptinsular Republic,’ we shell lay a past of it before 
our readers. , 

‘ From a condition,’ says the Plenipotentiary,' oKscure, abject, 
and servile, a prey to.the horrors bf a bloody rwolution, destruc¬ 
tive of all government of morals and feljgion, these islands, by 
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thc Jbirbvidciii*e^tift5od, are bdw brou^lit to the light‘bt" teaven, 
to HWHf’atid hidfependifeiice'. \ 

* Yli€y*^lw like a b4rk without ti pilot, in a political 

tAtn^tidh to which uifey were not accustomed; and had neither 
experience; vigour nor good councils. They were left to the 
impulse of every passion, disdnited one from another by pride and 
** distrust; jealous of each other’s rights and interests, they each 
of them afforded a frightful theatre of civil discord, owing to the 
struggles of factions, ajid parties for pre-eminence, each with 
different political opdiions; and whhli at last ‘terminated in the 
treasonable efforts of base demagogues against their .country. 

, Thus, anarchy stalked about like a horrible phantom, spreading 
desolation and ruin.* 

We hare then a picture of the state of affairs at the time of the 
Count*s arrival. We venture to •recommend it to Mr. Jiume’s 
admiration. 

■* Such, in fact, were the events, oh Corcyreans! which marked 
\the days of the past year, when with pain and with anguish you 
ran pale and trembling to your walls, to see on .which side the 
dames vrere approaching to reduce your houses to ashes, and to 
destroy your lands and your property. No one dared to show 
his face out of the gates; but, shut up within your walls, yf)u 
lent a sorrowful ear to learn from others what devastation had 
overtaken their property and y«ur own.’ 

Such was * the career of prosperity’ which tlie loniuns had run 
in the second year of the happy septinsular government of 180(). 
Nor 11 it a person in the employ of Russia only that declares it; all 
he uw^*is fully authorized by the lonimis themselves in the iii- 
stnictt'bns to Naranzi, (the person sent to the Emperor,) from the 
senate; in which it is stated, that such were their perpetual mis¬ 
fortunes, that the people were disposed to receive, with blind re¬ 
signation, whatever new constitution might proceed from the hand 
of Alexander; thait they wished, in fact, that it should be the M' 0 (;k 
of that * admirable pers<^n,’ or, at any rate, of a ‘ single legislator,* 
and that it should be ‘ supported by an imposing armed force, to 
resist the obstinate, artful, and armed attempts that would be put 
in motion to subvert it:’ they go on * to say, ‘ that the natives 
themselves were unfit, from their known habits of insubordination 
and violence, to be loyal and obedient republican soldiers; and 
that, if the troops could not be Russian, they must I5e foreigners 
of some other descriptionthat, 'to the Russian soldiers they 
were indebted for personal security and property, that they w'ere 
solicited and longed for as a gfft from heaven; and that, if they 
were to. depart, it would involve their complete destruction, and 
leave no other alternative than that of drowning themselves in the 
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surroun(Ung jsip8 ;*,pd Ngranzi ii| directed) la?%) to. iotpiress oa 
the mind of his Impenal Majesty^' diat) ia i^hort, the iababitants 
of the Seven Islands, who Imve thus attempted tp esfiiahUsh a re> 
publican form of government, are neither bom free, nor are^they 
instructed in a»iy art of government, nor are they possessed‘of 
moderation so 'as to live peaceably under any government formed 
by their own countrymen/ 

Nor is this allf A most deplof^ble picture of ihe'wretched 
condition of the people of the Ionian Islands, under the Venetian, 
the Septinsular, and lhe*Fre 4 ich governineiitpis also drawn, by the 
president of the Primary Council and Advocate General, Cali- 
chiopulo'Manzaro, in a speech delivered before thte Legislative 
Assembly in April, 1822, (and since published,) in which be brings 
down historically the situation of the islands, to the moment at 
which they were taken under Britb>b protection. * At that 
period,’ he says, ‘ the public buildings were in a state of ruinous 
dilapidation, tln^ monies voted for their repairs having gone into 
the pockets of those who had the charge of themthe finances 
were swallowed up l^y the farmers of the revenue—the public 
treasury was so exhausted, that when Sir Thomas Maitland sent 
to ascertain the balance, ^ his messenger returned,’ says the Pre¬ 
sident, ‘ with three pieces of copj)er coin, the whole of the cash 
reinaiuingthat it was, besides, bnrthened with considerable 
debts;—that the-, plague w as raging over one-third part of the 
islandthat civil discoid and party-spirit prevailed Simong all 
classes of citizens;—that tlu^course of justice was corrupted ;— 
and the public oppressed by exactions of the public functionaries, 
and indirect taxation ;—that the churches were neglected, and suf¬ 
fered to go to ruin, tlie church revenues plundered without dis¬ 
tinction, and religion totally neglected ;—that criminal pl-oceed- 
ings w'ere of the worst description, and so arbitrary, that it was at 
any lime in the power of the court to procure * the escape of the 
guilty, the punishnient of the innocent, and the sacrifice of indivi¬ 
dual Uberty, honour, and fortune to private revenge.’ To these 
lively pictures of happiness, we shall add one more, on the testi¬ 
mony of an English gentleman, who has resided live years on the 
island of Corfu. • • 

‘The moralily of the Greeks has been proverbially bad, and they still 
retain their character for cunning and duplicity. The corrupfii'dh in¬ 
troduced by tjie Venetians, in the exactions of the needy proveditori 
(governors) and their followers, has not a little tended to fix the demo¬ 
ralization of this people : the excesses committed by those gave rise to 
a regular system of plunder, peculation, and deceit amongst them ; 
money was borrowed of the Jews at Venice, for tlie purpose of traffic 
by these merciless Usurei's: fifty per cent, was she interest exacted at 
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th«>ye«r, ai^ tbeaum rt^aaimng unpaid «a8 4o«bkjd each 
succeeding year. These ** t^^revs cacAs/” as a French' wfiier' calls 
them* umre UaticmiBaled, prmtkhui every thing wu venah atid nothing 
CQttld satisfy tbeic avidity; the hiring of assassins lyas sanctioned a 
im»ns of filling, their coffers. Such a system of depravity prevailing 
in the government of a people paturally prone to deceit, it may well be 
intfhgined, that centuries will not sufiice to assimilate their morals to 
those of other European natid'is. Nothing sets ip a clearer point of 
view the dereliction of every thing virtuous and honourable amongst 
them, than the total disregard to truth, in vhich they are brought up; 
they seem to take as riiuch pains to diseourage ingenuousness and can¬ 
dour, as a people of more elevated .principle would, to detect and punish 
pre*Varication'and falsehood: the probability is, that a yoting Greek 
will deceive you, even in matters of the greatest indiffei^nce; although 
he gains^^no immediate advantage by this suer idee‘of candour, yet he 
considers that, by huUiing yo^u in ignorance, he is ready to profit by his 
craft at some future emergency. Calumny and detraction are ex¬ 
tremely common amongst them, nor is it at all unusual to see two per¬ 
sons, apparently on the most friendly terms, who, when separate, will 
mutually accuse each other of every thing that is base and dishonour* 
able; but, as a just value is generally fixed irjion this friendship reci¬ 
procally, neither party incurs much risk from yielding too much to the 
weakness of self-love: a delusion which, with a people of more simpli--'^ 
city, is always a dangerous tool in the hands of the designing. The 
means of directly prosecuting their revenge being removed by the com¬ 
plete extirpation of the knife and stiletto, that dreadful passion to which 
they are so prone, must be gratified by other means ; hence the many 
criminal informations and prosecutions, the various perjuries and pre¬ 
varications, and the neyer-ending disputes at law .'—Guodissortf p. J94 
— 157 . 

Happily, the British government has succeeded beyond all 
expectation in putting an end to this vaunted ' career of pros¬ 
perity and improvement.’ The first step towards the accomplish¬ 
ment of so desirable an object, on tlie part of the Lord High 
Commissioner, -immediately on his arrival at Corfu, was a recom¬ 
mendation to his Majesty’s government to dispense with the 
duties of four put of the live senators, who, not being natives of 
the island of Corfu, could have no right, according to the Treaty 
of Paris, to sit in the senate of Ce rm; but wiio, contrary to 
that treaty, had set up the arrogant pretension of being senators 
of tlas Ionian Islands generaiiy; the great principle of the consti- 
tutiem being, that each of the large islands should he represented 
bygone senator. There might he other reasons, but this alone 
would have demanded the measure which he adopted. It was 
to'be expected, from the well known character of the Greeks 
for intrigue, that every kind of misrepresentation would be 
resorted to by the dismissed senators; and accordingly, we find 

that 
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that one of;'ldhe brmrght against Sir Thomas. Maidsoid 

is, that of havmg got rid of the best and most respectable p««ons 
in the islands, for his own purposes, and selected othliis of bad 
character and no consideration. Of the latter description, the 
foremost is * one Emanuel Theotoky, a man versed in all the 
arts of intrigue, and bearing the worst cbarac|erwho, they arp 
pleased to add, * was made president jpf the senate, in the place Of 
Prince Comuto, a fiian of high rank,''d'ho was turned out/ 

It is whimsical enough to see how little scrupulous .tl{e8e 
patriots are in deceiving each other withF false information 
so easily to be refuted.! for it hap^pens, in the present instance, 
that Prince Comuto resigned^ and Emanuel Theotoky (Baron 
'I’heotoky) had been appointed his successor, and continued to 
hold the situation under the French government, about eigM 
years before Sir Thomas Maitland set foot’ in the Ionian Islands; 
and even before this, under the Russian government of 1807, he 
had been a senator of Corfu. Thus, this man,—this ‘ creature of 
Sir Thomas Maitland,—‘of no family’—‘of no talents,’—was 
employed by the Russians as a senator, was selected by the French 
as a chief person in the governuient, and is universally recognized 
as a person of eminent talent and tried integrity! he is besides a 
near relation of Prince Spiridion Theotoky, an able and highly 
distinguished character, who was at the head of the government 
during the blissful "|ieriod of the‘ Septinsular Republic.* 

Wc shall now bring forward one of those meritorious per¬ 
sonages who is stated to liaV^ incurred the displeasure of Sir 
Thomas Maitland, and to have been dismissed from his office. 


His name is Vincenzo Verviziolti; he is said, by Mr. Hume, to be 
a justice of peace of the district of. Leftimo, and his crime, ac¬ 
cording to this authentic gentleman, is that of having refused hia 
•signature to a certain paper which the above mentioned Theotoky 
tried to induce the people ^ Corfu to sign, delegating some ex¬ 
traordinary power or other not specified to the Lord High Com¬ 
missioner. Now w'e have tlie case of this person before ust he 


was dismissed, after a most full and impartial inquiry, for various 
mal-practices, and among others, for extortion and receiving 
bribes, proved by his own*lbtters produced, and read in court; 
but be was not a justice of peace of Leftimo; nor w’as there ever 
such a paper in existence as that which Mr. Hume fays h^re- 
fbsed to sign! • 

The charge next in succession is one of a very extraordinary 
nature. It is that of a plot, said to be contrived by Sir Thomas 
Maitland, agahist himself, with a vibw lb intimidate the people 
of the Ionian Islands, and to bend them to his own views in 

• the 
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the foraiatiott of the constitutional charter lAjontlo be established. 
Ibere was a, sort of sham plob it is true, got up by means of a 
person of* the name of Lepigniettiy^whose manceuvres were *jo 
mrtfuUy contrived, and supported by forgeries so skilfully exe¬ 
cuted, ^at the pei'sons whose hand-writing had been imitated 
^ere unable to discover which were the forged and which were 
the real^signatures. Mr. Qpodisson says, 

‘ One of the roost extraordinary and artful impositions ever attempted 
to be practised upon a government, by a young Greek under 
twenty years of age, in 1817 ; he contrived to put all the wheels of 
government in motion, and to have a number of the most respectable 
inhabitants of Cortii apprehended, under a suspicion of conspiracy 
against the state. Amongst bis intended victims was his uncle, to 
whom the monster had been indebted for his mairttenance and educa¬ 
tion when an orphan. M^ith tlie assistance of an accomplice he forged 
letters and proclamations, purporting to be of a treasonable nature, be¬ 
tween the individuals accused ; letters were found in the possession of 
several, which they could not account for; one man particularly was 
pointed out as having a treasonable paper in a certain book in bis 
library, which was actually found. A pretended plot was disclosed to 
the agents of government, by which it was intended, that the citadel of 
Corfu was to have been attacked and taken possession of during the 
absence of the regiment which garrisoned it; for at that season it was 
customary to march out the corps alternately for exercise into the 
Country : the march was countermanded, and the soldiers w’ere abso¬ 
lutely kept under arms, until the ominous hour of attack was passed. 
The whole provetl to be a fabrication, most ingeniously contrived, and 
a ludicrous story of tjie conspiracy appeared afterwards in the Paris 
papers.’—pp. 197, 198. 

Ludicrous however as it be, and contemptibly absurd as 

the notable discovery is, of a man plotting against himself,' it 
became in Mr. Hume's hands the subject of a grave and solemn 
charge against Sir Thomas Maitla^ and was put forward as an 
instance of flagrant misrule in the Ionian government. This 
wretched man, Lepignietti, being convicted as an impostor, was 
sentenced to death by a regular course of law, but the Lord.High 
Commissioner softened the iS'entence to that of banishment to the 
island of Cerigo; for which his family, (one of the first in the 
island,) to the present hoUr, has expressed, and continues to ex¬ 
press, its deepest sense of gratitude. 

But the Lord Fligh Commissioner is accused not only of di|- 
xnissing from their employments men of the first rank, talents and 
character, but also of appointing those of no estimation as mem¬ 
bers of the primary council, for the purpose of considering and 
framing the constitutional charter. In reply, we need only say, that 

f, a very 
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every held the higljcfit sittiatidtis in thfe <!b|to#T, Wfere 

Ae first tn he •‘Seated; that ’die re^t wer6 dnd^ Itt'diwes ©rilie 
second class, ivbose good chiirt'StAer'tirid th^ '£hte 

greatest 'weight with thcir fellow-countrymen. That * militery 
officers werfe •wppokited to preside ov^r the electoral bod^/ iS so 
notoriously false, that nothing btit« the old prppenslty 4:0 fable’, 
or the most barefaced impudence, and a leliance on the total want 
of information in Eng1an(|, could have prompted so groundless an 
accusation. Of the same description is that wbich follows—‘ that 
the ineml^rs elected-for the Constituent Assembly were all 
friends, either of Sir Tliomas Maitland’s secretary, of his officers, 
or of his counsellors;’—that ' one who was elected, had till (hen 
occupied the post of Custode delh Piis,iouij (i. c. jailor)nnd, on 
being named, did not hesitate to say, that he was unfit for the 
situation, as he could neither read nor write: but,’ adds Mr. 
Hume, with a complacent smile at his own archness, * he had the 
merit of being the lathei-in-law of Sir Thomas Maitland’s secre¬ 
tary.’ * 

Major Nicolo Vailaino of Corfu is the person thus calumniated: 
he must, we believe, plead guilty to the crime of being father-in- 
law of Sir Thomas Maitland’s secretary; but every other part of 
the charge is utterly false. He never was a member of the Con¬ 
stituent Assembly*. He subsequently became a member of the 
Legislative Assembly, having beat Lis opponent Count Barbatl 
by 219 votes, at a public election. He never was Cuslode detU 
pti^io/df but Magoiore della Piazza, (town-major of Ccgfu, 
under the Septinsular government too,) and was afterwards pro¬ 
moted to the rank of major of the* line in 1802, in reward for 
long and faithful services; and this member of the Assembly, 
w'ho confessed that he could neither read nor w'rite, is a nobleman 
of an ancient and respectable family of Corfu, universally ho¬ 
noured and beloved. • 

Count Aniiio, Pryinno, or h^ad of the local government of 
CefaAonia, a roost respectable gentleman, is another of those 
against whom the shafts of calumny have been aimed. In 1802, 
under the Septinsular RejJtfblic, he \vas called from his official 
flitualion to head a military force against some desperate rebels, 
whom he defeated, taking about twenty or thirty prisoners. 
Among them «vas Count Cesare Metaxa, and a few others who 
had been baniahed the preceding year for a former rebellion; 
when h was declared by proclamation from the general govern¬ 
ment, signed by Count John Capo ITlstria, that ‘ any of the per¬ 
sons named therein, yvho should be found witlpn the territories of 
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the Septinsular ^ 6 vernmeut, should be conducted to the common 
place of execution, and then and there slwt, after the -military 
manner, ^til death.’ Happy and gentle Septinsular Republic! 
But what did Count Anino with those prisoners, u ho were not 
only found within the territories of the Republic, but with arms, 
in a state of open rebellioiiif They were tried by a commission of 
eighteen of the most respectable inhabitants, and iinaninioiisly 
condenlhed to death; and btders were received from the general 
government to can y tlie sentence into execution ; w'hich was only 
done in the case vif 'Metaxa and <wo*othcrs, the acknowledged 
ringleaders of the rebellion. ^Prince Spiridion, the president of 
the goverrftnent, publicly thanked Count Anino for tile services 
which he had rendered to his country, and the govennnent C 0117 
ferred on him the rank of Brigadier-General. Yet, will it be be¬ 
lieved,—that, in appointing this nobleman a member of the Pri¬ 
mary Assembly, Sir Thomas Maitland has been accused of 
employing a murderer in the public service? We acquit Mr. 
Hume of any participation in this atrocious calumny. It pro¬ 
ceeds from a foreigner—one, it grieves us to say, who wears the 
British uniform, and one on whom Sir Thomas Maitland had 
heaped benelits; but who, being warmed and cherished under 
his protection, turns round, like the snake in the fable, and stings 
his benefactor. 

And now' it may not be amiss to stale, wlijo, and what these 
other worthies arc—' those men of talent and immense for¬ 
tunes, of interest in their country,’ who, as Mr. Hume says, 
* have been neglected.’ Fortunately for our inquiry, he has had 
the*indiscretion to publish their names; their number ainoniits to 
seven; among whom are Count Roma, Mr. Metaxa, and Count 
Flamburiari, three of the four senators who were dismissed by 
order of the king in council; the remaining four are. Count Silla 
Sicuro, Mr. Antonio Martinengo, Mr. Miccalizzi, and Count 
Stefano Theoloky, brother of the Baroy Tlieotoky, president of 
the senate. Of the first, we only know that he is an advocate 
and a staunch supporter of revolutionary principles. The cha¬ 
racter and conduct of Met#xa rendered it impossible to employ 
him. It was a near relation of his who, in despite of the neutrality 
Adopted by KngUiiid betv'i^een the Turks and Greeks,—^iii the 
^ teeth ofanactofthe Ionian parliament, rendering a breach of that 
neutrality subject to banishment and confiscation^^of property,— 
conspiring with four or five others, published a regular manifesto 
in the Morea, styling and signing themselves, ‘ commanders and 
chiefs of the combined f 4 )rces of Cefalonia and Zante.’ The 
same of Miccalizzi was submitted to the electors of Zante, but 
he was rejected ; dnd Theotoky w as prevented by his brother the 

president. 
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president^ for good reasons, no 4oubt, from iillmg a situation 
which had been promised to him. 

But of Mr. Hume’s special friend, Martinengo, we Hlive 8ome<^ 
thing more to say, premising, however, that, instead of his being 
' one of the ancient nobility and of a family of the first considera-* 
tion,’ the council of Zantc refused to> inscribe his name in thf 
JLihro d’Oro among the nobility of ^hat island, alleging that he 
was a bastard. Tl^iis man, under tlf^ Venetian govemihint, ob¬ 
tained a ducal order, that no criminal accusation should be brought 
against him in the island oT (a privil%e^which was also ex¬ 

tended to his three brothers,) but t|iathis accusers should present 
thcmselve.^ at the scat*of government in Venice. W*e need not 
point out the dangerous consequences likely to result from such 
an indulgence, in Sn island where bravos were regularly kqpt, and 
assassins hired to commit murders at so iQU^h a head. The French 
government had a summary way of settling matters of this kind by 
a military commission, and under their sway the Martinengos had 
the prudence to remain quiet. On the arrival of the Russians 
in 1799> Martinengo ,erept out of bis hole, and so conducted 
himself that he was tried, convicted, and sentenced to death, on 
a charge of conspiracy against the government, and attempting, 
like another Guy Fawkes, to blow up the council of Zante. His 
accomplice was led out and shot; but Martinengo, being pos¬ 
sessed of enormous wealth, found the means of proving his inno¬ 
cence, and escaping execution, (chiefly through the influence of 
Count Maori with the Russian commandant,) and not only of 
escaping, but, through the same influence, o6 becoming a member 
of the local government; nay, he actually seized on the govern¬ 
ment of the island in consequenpe of the weakness of that 
' Septinsular' republic,’ so greatly lauded by Mr. Hume; and, 
by way of inainluining himself in power, he pretended to be in 
communication with the British government, and hoisted the flag 
of that nation. A Colonel Callender, once of some notoriety, 
acted the part of delegate from the British government; and this 
farce was successfully carried on for nine months, \vhen it flnished 
by the disappearance of Colonel Callender, and at the same time 
of all the cash in the treastisy. 

This man’s character could not fong be concealed from Sir ’ 
Thomas Maitland, with whom he made several attempts tc«in- 
gratiate himsglf. Failing in this, he had recourse to his old 
tricks. Associating with a few other malcontents, and seconded 
by active and during agents belonging to the bands of assassins 
before mentioned, he endeavoured tu stir up the people of 21ante 
to an insurrection against the constitutional government; but the 
most he could accomplish was to prevail \»n a very few per- 
. . G 2 sons. 
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sons, assembled for the purpose, and at thd instigation df n fel> 
low of th^ name of Cuchi, to pelt tbe clergyman with stones, 
^ho had been sent to notify the arrival of the Protopapa; but Hie 
people, who had promised to join him at a midnight rendezvous, 
and * to fire the island from one end to the 'Other,' beginning with 
the murder of the Protopapa, broke their engagement, and posi¬ 
tively refused to have any thpig further to do with the business. 
Cuchi, therefore, was forcecf to inform his old nSaster Martinengo, 
that all his arts and influence could mj longer eflect revolutions 
and insurrections in Zantc; and thus was the renewal of the ma¬ 
chinations, yvbich had been attended with temporary success at 
Santa Maura the preceding year, completely frustrated. 

But scenes of this kind were no longer to be ])assed over with 
impiiniK. Martinengo and his instrument were brought to public 
trial before the cf)mpetent tribunal, at which no less than eight 
judges were present; and ail those with whom Cuchi had tam¬ 
pered came forward and gave the fullest and most complete evi¬ 
dence against him. Martinengo was sentenced to twelve years 
confinement in a fortress, and Cuchi to si:: yea»s liard labour in 
chains; but both sentences were mitigated by the ckmency of 
the sovereign, at the recommendation of Sir Thomas Maitland:— 
that of Martinengo being reduced to banishment from the Ionian 
states for the period of three years; in consequence of which he 
betook himself to Venice, where he formed ont; of ‘ the band of 
illustrious suffering patriots,'—a band not consisting of ‘ hun¬ 
dreds,’ as the zeal of Mr. Hume has been pleased to imagine; 
but of the w'orthy in‘question, Count Flumburiari, Mr. de Rossi, 
and four others. 

The case of one of these, bow'ever, we must not omit, as he is 
represented as a bishop, and, wonderful as it may appear, though 
a bishop, is deplored by Mr. Ilumc. He is called ‘ the bishop 
of Cefalonia,’ though he is not, nor ever w'as, bishop of that or 
any other of the islands—but, as he styles himself, a bishop in 
partibiis of Tripoli in the Fast—a nomination procured for him 
by General Sobastiani at Constantinople, in defiance of the patri¬ 
arch, against whom this Agalhangelo Tipaldo (for that is his name) 
was actively intriguing. Jlqing banished from Constantinople, he 
presented himself to Sir Thomas Maitland as a Cefaloniotin dis¬ 
tress, was assisted with money, and appointed temporary head of 
the church of Cefalonia ; in return for which, he urged the people 
to join in the insurrection of the Morea, put up prayers for the 
destruction of the Ottoman empire, and engaged ill a traitorous 
Correspondence with his brother, who was secretary to Demetrio 
Ipsilanl^. On Sir JJT. Maitland’s arrival at Cefalonia, the local 
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government complained bitterly of this man’s conduot, and ear¬ 
nestly requested that he might be removed. He was therefore 
told that a gun-boat was at his service to carry hi:if to Corfu, 
when the senate notified to him that his services as provisional 
head of the church at jCefalonia were dispensed wdth, and that be 
might dispose of himself just as he plerased. This notification djyl 
not much disturb the soi-disant lyshop—he had been accus¬ 
tomed) he said, W great vicissitutU^* through life, and ffad seen 
many revolutions—and if he had added, that he had aclively^con- 
tribnted to must of them,*he ^'ould only liav^ spoken the truth. 

Sir Robert Wilson thought fit, y>vvards the close of the session 
of *lo call the alleiilion of the House of CoAunoiis to a 

certain petition prepared at Zanle, and found on the person of 
Mr. Oe Rossi. 'It was seized by Sir Patrick Ross while De 
Rossi was secretly carrying it about aUniglit for the purpose of 
obtaining signatuies; and the motive of the seizure was not only 
the infunnution conveyed to him of its calumnious and libellous 
nature against the ^vhole government, but the further assurance 
that the liist two naiyes were those of Count Flamburiari and 
Mr. de R»)ssi, (the one altorney-goncial, the other a judge?) 
with iheii offices affixed to their signatures ^ and that the inten¬ 
tion was to smuggle it into JMigland, (contrary to the charter, 
which requires all petitions to pass through the hands of the 
Lord High C^jmaiissioncr,) as soon as it had received forty sig¬ 
natures.* I’hc mode in which it w'as to find its way to the place 
of its destination (as appears dry a document which we have seen) 
is ridiculous enough. Mr. Strani, biolhei»^iu-law to De Rossi, 
and Swedish consul at Patrass, was to stuff it into a barrel of 
currants, containing o6o puuiuis, the Custom-liouse in Eng¬ 
land would not pass one of less weight, and to consign it to the 
care of Mr. Ugo Foscolo, who was evidently a stranger to the 
whole transaction, and w ho, therefore. Si rani obseiwes, ought to 
be previously advisetl of what is to be put into the barrel;—but 
a difficulty occujs to Mr. Strain as to the person to w'honi he 
should address this precious casket, to avoid ^suspicion; he 
knows, he says, a Mr. Rooth, but then Mr. Booth is engaged in 
literary pursuits and might not willingly lend himself to such pro¬ 
ceedings —* pero questo e un giovane’lettcrato, che non si preste- 
i^bbe volontiere a simili operazioni.’ » 

The factions nature of this paper, and its illegality, deter- 
luiued Sir Thomas iMaitland to transmit it to the senate, who 
immediately dismissed Count Flambuiiari and M.de Rossi from 
their respective functions ; they thei* sent it to the legislative as¬ 
sembly, who, under the authority vested in it by the constitution, 

---—_ m _ 

* When seized, it had uol reached thirty, most of them Greeks from the Morea. 
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expelled the former from the assembly, which had been grossly 
libelled i?. the petition; and such was the indignation of these 
two bodies, that they at once determined to prosecute the offenders 
before the competent tribunal. Here, however. Sir Thomas 
Maitland thought it right to interfere, stating his iritentibn to lay 
the case before his Majesty’s government; he did more—at his 
expres^. solicitation, his Majesty was graciously pleased to signify 
his command, that no further proceedings should be had against 
thetn:—but, that Lotd Bathurst ever expressed his regret at the 
treatment which Flambiiriari had 'received, is too ridiculous to 
deserve a denial. * 

The senate, however, most urgently requested that these per¬ 
sons, with four others, might not, for a time at least,* be permitted 
to inhabit Zante. To this Sir Thomas Maitland was reluctantly 
compelled to assent; shid it was notified to the parlies, that they 
w'ere at liberty to go wherever they pleased, but that, for the 
present, they could not be allowed to return to Zante. De Rossi 
had already decamped on his own accord, and the whole of them 
assembled at Venice, where, (as we obs3rved above,) w'ith that 
exemplary person, Antonio Martinengo, they make up that ^ sa¬ 
cred and tender-hejted band,’ who, Mr. Hume says, are * weep¬ 
ing over the tyranny under which the Ionian islands are groan¬ 
ing.’ That such dangerous characters could not be allowed to 
remain, must be quite clear, when the situiilio* of the Ionian 
people, at the nioment, is considered; exposed, on one .side, to 
the destructive doctrines of the Italian Carbonari, and on the 
other, to the insidfous attempts of the insurrectionary Greeks, 
through the medium of profligate adventurers, and worked upon 
by the misrepresentations and falsehoods of which we have only 
noticed the smallest part. Such, liowcvcr, since their removal, 
has been the general tranquillity and prosperity of the islands, 
that Sir Thomas Maitland, in his speech to the Ionian Assembly, 
in March last, recommends to the executive government to recal 
to their native island (Zante) those misled and turbulent indivi¬ 
duals; exprossing his conviction that their pernicious doctrines 
(such is the good disposition of the people, and the confidence 
they repose in iHe governriient) can' ho longer do any harm.— 
‘We are not quite so sure of this, as Sir Xfiomas Maitland: 
J4cobins and Carbonari are never cured. The tranquil and hap|>y 
state of the islands, however, is a triumphant ans-werto all those 
calumnies and false accusations of the ‘ tyranny under which the 
lonians are groaning.’ 

And here we might rest 'the case, as a complete refutation of 
the general charge^^ of oppression, on the part of the protecting 
power; and more than enough has been said, to show the value 
of Mr. Hume’s assertions. To go throngh the whole, would be 
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trespasshig^oo far cfti ouf limits; and we must therefor^ omit 
many of the minor charges, even at the hazard of behi^ourselves 
accused of slurring over such of them as we knew to be unan¬ 
swerable. One of the charges, scarcely worth repeating, is that 
of the Lord High Commissioner having, by transfer of the com¬ 
merce in grain to the collector of the Customs, raised the price o/ 
bread 30 per cent, higher at Corfu tlian on the opposite continent, 
only six miles disfant. A monopoly'of grain! What a fertile 
subject of abuse! And ajccordingly the agents of tlie’ Carbonari 
in Italy wrote a circular, to aay, ‘ You have*now a fine subject 
to descant upon! Dg;. not lose the opportunity of showing to 
the whole world, what the poor Ionian people have to expect 
from this most cruel, most oppressive and grinding monopoly 
of corn, in the liands of the government.’ Mr. Hume was un¬ 
doubtedly favoured with one of thcKe oireulais; but the price of 
bread ‘ on the continent, only six miles off,’ must have been ex¬ 
cogitated by himself, to show that, among his various acquire¬ 
ments, he is not unacquainted with geography! his discovery in 
this line, that the moiuitain Albanians feed on wheaten bread, is 
equally novel and important. ’I'his monopoly in grain,—which 
was confined to Corfu,—wliich w as restricted to wheat not eaten 
generally by the inhabitants,—which was a temporary measure 
to save the islands from famine, at a time when there was only 
three days’ corn 'on the island;—certainly took it out of the 
hands of forcstallers and rcgraters,#w'ho had it in their power to 
raise the price at pleasure, and at any lime to cieale a famine; 
but so far from creating, it was the means (ff' abolishing a mono- 
poly, and of throwing open the market for grain, though at a very 
considerable loss to the government, of the country, in the same 
manner as Sir Thomas Maitland has thrown open the trade at 
Malta to the merchants. The immediate effect of this measure 
was, tliat prices, instead of constantly fluctuating, betaine steady ; 
and that, instead of 30 per cent. ‘ dearer than on the opposite con¬ 
tinent,’ and in the other islands, the common rate of twenty-four 
pounds of bread was one obofo (not quite a halfpenny) more in 
Corfu than in Zaiite, and one oboio less in Corfu than in Cefa- 
loiiia; and considerably le*» than in all the oih^ islands; and the 
ultimgte consequence of ‘ this dcstrdclive monopoly’ has been, 
that supplies of grain for the last two years have been sent f^mi 
Corfu to and Cefalonia, by which the price of bread has 

been kept dow'n in both islands. 

We pass over life absurd and contemptible accusations respect¬ 
ing the disturbance of property by mijust laws, (of which, how¬ 
ever, the senate and representatives of the people arc the framers;) 
of converting mortgages into simple contract debts; of discon- 
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tinuing the system of advances from the landlord to^he tenancy 
aud of Sir Thomas Maitland, in forming the new charter, paying 
no attention to the provisions of the matchless constitution of 
1803, so greatly admired by Mr. Hume. We know indeed that 
the good elfects of the alterations are felt,and acknowledged by 
all ranks. In the speech of the President Manzaro, we observe 
an allusion to the happy change—‘ Unlawful loans, usury, frau¬ 
dulent Contracts, and transactions ruinous to^ the patrimony of 
the poor, which left the indigent to perish, which converted to 
odious riches the tears’and agonies of the widow and orphan, and 
which, taking advantage of dissipation and vice, proved the ruin 
of society; uli these scourges ^lave, by one law of parliament, en¬ 
tirely disappeared.’ 

The administration of justice and the legal proceedings were, of 
all others, the most difii^;ult and delicate matters which the Lord 
High Commissioner had to regulate. The difficulty did not so much 
consist in providing remedies for absurd laws, as in linding the 
means of carrying those remdpdies into effect, from the habits of 
the judges, the character of the people addjeted beyond measure 
to litigation,* and the multiplicity of separate courts iu the several 
islands. The sound principle on which Sir Thomas Maitland 
acted in this respect was that of keeping the executive, the legis¬ 
lative and judicial authorities, as distinct from one another as pos¬ 
sible. It was too evident that, in many of the Judicial proceed- 
iugs, whether civil or criini^l, corrupt judgments were given, 
partly ow ing to the evils inherent in.all legal proceedings in small 
societies, where all the parties are known to each other, and partly 
to tlie nature and character of the people themselves. 

To correct these party decisions, and to make the judges of 
the inferior courts more cautious, a supreme court of justice w'as 
instituted, consisting of two British and tw'o Ionian judges, 
who were to have a general superintending power over all the 
courts of the islands, and to whom an appeal might lie fiom the 
several local jurisdictions. Tim result has been a complete and 
salutary change in the whole mode of legal proceedings. Many 
of the laws themselves are extremely absurd; but the method 
adopted by the khord High Commisfisner, of having the w'hole 
proceedings, with the sentence of every case which may fall under 
anys. objectionable law, laid before the supreme court, to be by 
tbeui reported on to the executive, is well calculatej^ to get rid of 
such laws ; and though the operation may be slow, silent and 
unostentatious, it will be attended with many mninent benefits— 
first, it will make the correcjjon of such law's emanate from the 

* * I havf heard of an i^idividual,’ says Mr. Goudissun, ‘ who was defendant hi one 
hundred and fifty law-suits at one time.’ 
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report of the- law olficerB oS the higliest deacriptioft in the 
islands^ and not from the government itsdf. Secondly, it will be 
effected with the least possible danger of hurting Either the 
feelings or the prejudices of the people. Thirdly, the evident 
evil, which arose out cd the law itself, will of itself reconcile the 
people to the change. • 

If it were true that the protecting government had laid upon 
the people of thtf Ionian islands gi%!it additional burddhs, and 
that they were suffering, as liaS bet n falsely asserted, under a 
grievous and grinding ta\ati 4 )n unknown'luaier former govern¬ 
ments, we should be most ready to^ admit that they had a reason¬ 
able ground for compfaint; but so nuicli is the contralVy the case, 
that the Ionian people arc in point of fact at this moment the 
least oppressed by taxation of any people under the sun, jv'bo are 
living under a civilized government. JL^e only additional* tax, 
and that laid on by the legislative assembly after due discussion, 
is one of about half a dollar a barrel /)n oil exported ; but they 
took, off at the same time a variety of oppressive taxesj eleven or 
twelve at least, which jell heavy on the poorer orders ol»the peo¬ 
ple ; so that what the assembly effected was rather a modification 
of the existing taxes than additional taxation ; and in this xvay 
it was considered by the people themselves. ‘ So far,’ says the 
President Manzaro, * from the constitutional government having 
imposed any new; taxes, it has in reality effected a diminution 
of the old ones.’ Such, however, has been the system of misre¬ 
presentation, that an hononralde member of the House of Com¬ 
mons gravely asserted that Sir Thomas Maitkind had uctiially sub¬ 
jected the ‘ pumps and wells ’ in the island of Santa Maura to 
an inordinate tax! But the absurdly of such charges, and the 
true causes of the insurrection at Santa Maura, have been so 
completely exposed by Mr. Petrizzopulo in his letter to Lord 
Lauderdale, which has appeared in the public priuts, as to re¬ 
quire nothing further from us. 

But while the blundering advocate of the discontented knot of 
patriots bewails the grinding oppiessibn and taxation under which 
the Ionian people labour, he complains that Great Britain, and 
not the loiiians, as he asftvrts they ought t*>#), pays the enor¬ 
mous expenses of the troops, the mihiher of which is, according 
to his military and political sagacity, unnecessarily large. The 
nutnber is 13,^00, as fixed by the constitution, and is the same 
precisely as that in the happy era of the septinsular republic. The 
whole of the military staff, the quartering of the troops, the erec¬ 
tions and repairs of the barracks asid hospitals, the repairs of 
the fortresses, the providing of military stoies, and all the inci¬ 
dental military charges, arc paid out of the Ionian revenues; the 
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pay t>f the troops only being defrayed by Great Britain’, amount* 
iBg to ab^out .£ 70,000 a year; which would have been paid whe¬ 
ther these troops were stationed at Malta or Gibraltar, or nearly 
to the same amount if disbanded and pensioned. But we are dis¬ 
posed to extend the view somewhat farther: we will suppose 
any other power, Russia ibr example, having, as she once had, 
3,000 troops in the Ionian .islands ; where, we would ask, could 
we place 3,000 men that.would not create a faV greater annual ex¬ 
penditure than .£70,000’? Or, if we were not in military posses¬ 
sion of the loniaif islands, coukl we leave Gibraltar with 2,0(X) 
ni<&n fewer (as it actually is at, present) than it had in I79y> that 
golden era’of wdiig idolatry, of which w’c are so.often reminded, 
and to the standard of which every thing must be referred ? ' 

Butrthen this expense, we are told, might be diminkhed, if an 
enormous civil establishment, and a lavish expenditure in point of 
salaries, did not absorb a great part of the revenues. Having 
been furnished from the colonial office with every document on 
this head, Mr. Plume found he could make nothing of his 
gratuitous assertions, and w isely, for oiice^ lie let them fall to the 
ground. In fact, the salaries are so low’, and the expense of 
living so high, that there is not a British'Hiidividual employed in 
the Ionian islands who can do more than barely exist on the pay 
he receives; and his labour is constant and severe. 

With regard to the Ionian functionaries, SinThoinas Maitland 
certainly did increase their nominal salaries three and four-fold, 
but this was by no means in proportion to the peculations and 
extortions practise«I under the Venetian and the ‘ happy septin- 
sular republic.^ In fact, in those days the pay of the fimclioiia- 
ries w'as divided into two branches; tlie first was the nominal pay, 
denominated and the second, whatever the individual could 

collect ill fees, perquisites, and in various ways, called incerti. 
Instances are without end where the ivceiti exceeded the certi 
ten times over at least. When Marshal Schulemberg visited the 
vast depots of Corfu, he was sui prised at the great confidence 
reposed in a single individual storekeeper, and asked him w'bat 
his salary was ? On being informed that it was only six zechitis a 
month, he tappdl him on the shouldA', saying, ^ my friend, you 
ought to steal at least fifty*more a hint, as it turned out, which 
wats not at all necessary, the ill-paid storekeeper being the weal¬ 
thiest man in the island. 

The only remaining accusation against Sir Thomas Maitland 
which we shall notice, and it is one of the most serious, as 
it involves the faith and honour of the British government, 
4s that of the alleged frequent breaches of that ueuti*aiily 
which his Majesty’S governmetit has pledged itself to observe in 
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theprewnt eontest between the Greeks and. Turks^ and always, 
of course, in favour of the latter! this however is altog^her falser 
Situated as the Ionian islands are, almost within speukiifg distance 
of Greece, and peopled by Greeks, it was next to impossible, 
and required the utniost temper and vigilance on the part of 
the government, to prevent a constant breach of neutrality; biitf 
‘when we consider the nature and cliaracter of the Ottoman go¬ 
vernment on the obe hand, and the effect of those early Associa¬ 
tions connected with ancient Greece on the other, and couple 
with these the enthusiastic attachment of-iinglishmen to the 
cause of liberty, we ni,ight alrnos^ venture to assure ourselves, 
without any direct and positive knowledge of the fact* that if any 
favour has been shown, it has inclined to that side, to wliich the 
common feelings* of our nature, and every other circumstance, 
strongly prompted; and doubtless the*preponderance has been 
on that side, and the Turks have felt it to be so: but the Turks 
have no agents to spread their complaints over Europe; while 
the Greeks publish their imagined grievances, and their misre¬ 
presentations in every 4 >art of the world. 

The first step taken by Sir 'rhomas Maitland, w'as to issue a 
proclamation, interdicting tlie armed vessels of either party from 
all the ports of the Ionian slates. Even this was a grievance to 
the Tuiks, An aiu ieiit ally, with whom we have treaties, to 
whom we send an ambassador, an acknowledged European power, 
is denied the usual intercourse, because a portion of its subjects 
is in a state of insurrection aguinst the government, and because 
by it wc acknowledge, in fact, an unknown imd unrecognized flag 
as a belligerent power, it likewise so hay>pcned that the Otto¬ 
man flag was that against w hich tlyf prociamalion first operated. 
A Turkish frigate anchored in the night in the port of Corfu, and 
the moment slie was perceived in the morning, was forced out. 
The Capitaii Bey of a squadron, in want of provisions, requested 
to be received into a port of Corfu, on the score of the long sub¬ 
sisting friendship between the Sultan, his master, and his Britan¬ 
nic Majesty; to his utmost surprize and indignation he met with 
a positive refusal. Part of the squadron had actually anchored 
in the roadstead of Zante,*wheii his Majestv’s aliips of w'ar com¬ 
menced a fire on them, and drove trfem out. On one occasion 
the Turkish seraskier lodged a sum of money in the hands ofathe 
British consul-general of l^revisa, for the purchase of grain in 
the Ionian islands, and application w as made to Sir 'riiomas 
Maitland for permission to do so, but he positively refused; and 
once the Turkish pasha attempted to procure a quantity of bis¬ 
cuit, through the Ottoman consul-general at Corfu, but so far 
from succeeding, he lost the money sent to this agent. 
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But it has been stated that tlue unfortunate Greeksi dfit^en fropn 
their own country, were refused admittance within the Ionian 
states, an\l were in consequence thrown back upon the enemy^ 
and murdered; and this accusation, so likely to awaken our sym- 
patbies, has been industriously circulated,all over Europe. It is 
not, however, the less false on that account. Neither the Greeks 
nor their agents are over scrupulous in violating truth; and in this 
instance they have taken adV&ntage of what strict policy and a, rigid 
line of duty would have prompted us to do, and assert that it was 
done.. The fact is^they have always been received, though it has 
put the Ionian government to po little expense and inconvenience, 
and subjec'ted the inhabitants to the risk of contagiob. At one 
time upwards of 10,000 Greeks were received into the islands in 
tw'o days, all fugitives from the Turks, to (he ibuninent danger <jf 
importing the plague, .and of cinbioiling the British government 
with that of the Turks. Nor were tliey sent away until it could 
be done without danger to themselves, and when their country¬ 
men had obtained the upper hand in the Morca; then, indeed, as 
was his duty, Sir Tho. Maitland dismissed them from the islands. 
At another time no less than (iOOO persons from Acarnania threw 
themselves into the Ionian islands; and, notwithstanding this 
violation of the quarantine law, as well as of the neulrahty we 
professed, Sir Frederick Adam not only received them, but made 
immediate preparations for tlieir residence, until the threatened 
danger w'as past, when they were ^eiit hack to their own country. 
The brave and hardy Suliots, when pressed by a large Turkish 
force, prayed to be admitted into the Ionian islands, as the only 
chance of preserving themselves, their wives, and tlieir childreu; 
ships were accordingly sent for the purpose, and, notwithstanding 
the great risk of the plague, which is generally prevalent in Alba¬ 
nia, they were received into Cefaloiiia. 

' Such is the neutrality we have observed in favour of the 
Turks! hi order, however, to give some colour to these un¬ 
founded assertions, the calumniators of the Ionian and the British 
govciunieuts have selected a case on which peculiar stress is laid. 
We are glad of this, for when they condescend Lo particulars, we 
find no difficulty in exposing theiri-falsehood and malevolence. 
The case is that of a family of the name of Perouka, or Birouka, 
which is said to have been seized by the Turks w hen on their 
voyage from Ithaca, from w'hich place they w;cre driven by 
.i^JWder of the Ionian government. Such an occurrence, and the 
name of such a family, was first heard of at Corfu, from a Lon¬ 
don newspaper, and an inquiry was immediately instituted to 
ilie fact, when it was learnt, from one of the Levant consuls^ thaX 
this family was onh of the Moreot insurgents, who liad fied to 
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‘ Ithac^, ■wh^re tti6y “wete allowed to remain six wonths^ that they 
proceeded from thence to Messalongi, where they renmined Jwe 
months; that in going from thence, of their own free wH) to tho 
Moi*ea, they fell in with, and w ere taken by, an Algerine cruizer-^ 
the contrivance, no doubt, of Sir 'rhoinas Maitland! But the pro*- 
pagators of the falsehood do not tell'us, what however M th(^ 
fact, that Captain Haniilton, of die Cambrian frigate, on liearin|| 
that a Greek family had been carried*l5y the Algerines to Alexan¬ 
dria, made a peremptory demand for their restitution, and ob¬ 
tained it, on tlie debateable ground that thfty w'ere on board a 
vessel bearing the lonism flmg; and,the said family, which w'e are 
left to suppose had bci'ii butchered by the Turks tlirough the in¬ 
humanity of a British governor, is now living in Zante, under 
British protection. •' 

Thus every ciremnstance which has ftw-nished matter for abuse 
and vituperation, has turned out on cxaniinalion to Ijte directly the 
reverse of what has been circulated through Kurope; and so far 
from any disjiosilion to deal harshly or unfairly by the Greeks, 
the path of humanity.has invariably been smoothed in their 
favour, even at the expt'iisc of violating that neutrality wdiich the 
government professed and wished to observe. The Turkish 
authorities on the spot, and the Ottoman government at Constan¬ 
tinople, could not bo blind to these facts; and made many grievous 
complaints that tlje Ionian islands were places of refuge and 
protection for the persons and property, the wives and children, 
of their rebellious subjects. • b'ar from blaming Sir Thomas 
Maitland, or those under him, for what hasT been done on this 
score, it appears to ns that, considering the difficult situation in 
which he was placed, he has, on all /)Ccasions, acted as fairly and 
as impartially between the two parlies as circumstances would 
admit—ready to interpose his good offices wherever common 
humanity required. And the members of the Greek provisional 
government, sanguine as their hopes at first were iJiat Gre.at Bri¬ 
tain would give them actual assistance, Ijave never been bold 
enough to deny that her iieutralitv, as far as regarded them, w'as 
observed with the utmost fairness. « 

Having stated thus muclf,Hlet us for a moment inquire what has 
been the conduct of the two contending parties tow^ards the Ionian 
government. The Turks in general have manifested the utmOst 
deference towards the British and Ionian flags; whilst, on the part 
of the Greeks, there is no end to the acts of petty piracy and rob¬ 
bery which our cruizers have been compelled to redress, and 
which, to the credit of the oflRcers of^he navy, they have effected 
with great temper, and without firing a single shot in anger. We 
shall mention but two instances which come within our own 
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laiowledge^ of the bad conduct of the Gre^s $ bnfe ihey ^sttfirce , 
to show the spirit in which they act. In March, the Greek 
iieet, being off Santa Maura, landed several armed men, who 
drove away the shepherds and carried off the flocks of the na¬ 
tives, which w'as not only an insult and violaticHi .of territory, 
but also of the sanitary laws. 

♦ The other instance is that of ^Turkish brig of war taking shel¬ 
ter in d bay of Zante, aftfi/ fighting her way through sixteen or 
seventeen Greek cruizers. The w hole of the population of the 
neighbouring villages had assembi'^d^ to witness this engage¬ 
ment, with upwards of a thoiysaiid ri^ugees from the Morea; and 
being ail armed, according to custom, they attacked'the King's 
troops, consisting of a small detachment of an officer and twenty 
men, ^ent by Colonel Duffy to ensure the observance of the 
sanitary laws, and to conduct the surviving Turks to the laza¬ 
retto. In marching them to this spot, the populace, amounting 
nearly to 50CK), at the instigation of tlio Moreots, fell upon this 
little band of British soldiers, who, notwithstanding, fulfilled the 
duties of hiintanity by rescuing fifty-seven Turks from the wreck, 
and conveying them safely tb the lazaretto. Yet these Moreots, 
in return for the hospitality they had received, renewed their 
attack at night, carrie<i off an unfortunate soldier, and committed 
the most atrocious barbaiities on tlie dead body. Would it be 
credited, tliat this simple transaction has been converted into 
a large military force sent by Sir Thomas Maitland for the pur¬ 
pose of assisting the Turks against the Greeks? 

This affair deteruimed Sir Thomas Maitland instantly to carry 
into execution a measure w hich, from the first, he had resolved on 
—that of disarming the popylatiou of the Ionian islands. These 
people had been in the habit of going about armed to the very 
throat in all the ordinary occupations of life, the consequence of 
which was that murders w^re almost daily committed. To get rid 
of this barbarous custom, and to organize a permanent national 
militia, it was therefore ordered that all arms should be taken out 
of the hands of the general mass, and restored, to those who really 
^possessed landed property in the islands; and this measure, 
which neither the Russians nor the Eroncli, desirous as they were 
of carrying it into effect, tould ever succeed in, and whose par- 
tid attempts always raised commotions, was accomplished in a 
few days throughout the islands, without the interference of the 
military, and without the least disturbance, or displeasure. 

To show that our conduct has been guided solely by the dic¬ 
tates of humanity betw'eeno the two contending parties, we may 
mention that Captain Hamilton received 300 Greeks on board 
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bis ship at <and saved theixi from bqing massacred ; and^ 

actuated by ti^ same gSuerous a»^d humane motive?, rescued the 
unfortunate (Turks who were compelled to surrender fortress 
of Napoli di llomauia, having received on board his own ship 
no less than 480 mein, women and children, and taken hostages 
for the remainder sent away in Greek vessels •* an act no less 
l^ieticial to the Greeks themselves than to the immediate objects 
of bis protection, fey having prevented them from adding to th# 
indignation and horror excited by their conduct at IVipolizza, 
Athens and some other places^ ’ • 

There is not a doubt, but for his timely arrival, that the whole 
population •would have* been l>ulcf)ercd ; as a vast nmltitiide of 
Moreots anxious for plunder, and people from Argos tliirsting after 
revenge for rolatimjs killed during the siege, were waiting to force 
their way into the tow n the moment it bcfnine dark. The IWkisli 
pasha exhibited a noble trait of heroism : he refused to quit the 
place until the last of his people should have left it, and only 
requested that Captain Hamilton would represent to his master 
the defence he had made of the fortress; that he and his garrison 
had lor some time subsisted on the remains of their unfortunate 
companions, two-tliiids of wlioiu had died. This brave man, it 
aherwswds appeared, had refused to sign the capitulation, and 
remained behind to meet the fate which awaited him, and which 
could not be doubtful. 

When, therefore, we hear of the atrocities committed by the 
Turks at Scio, which are jiulus^riously circulated through a thou¬ 
sand channels, we must uot suppose that, they are the only 
butchers in this bai barons warfare. It is the universal .opinion 
of our best inhu med naval officei^s, who have seen much of both 
eouteudiiig parties, that they are ne*ar1y alike blunicable in this 
respect, but that, ii tliere.be a shade of difference, it is in favour 
of the 'Furks. We beg to be understood that, in making these 
statements, we are iiiHueiiced by no unfriendly feeling low'ards 
the unfortunate Greeks, and that w'e make them solely for the 
sake of truth. We are well aw'are that their prevailing vices are 
those which characterize slaves in every part of th^ globe ; and 
the Greeks cun only be exj^qeled to relinquish them, when they 
shall have escaped from the galling tetters lu which they have 
.been bound for so many centuries. 

If. as is not impossible, W'e should eventually be called upon 
to go a step beyond what we have hitherto done in order to miti¬ 
gate the severity of a strict neutrality, in favour of these un- 
fortunate pe ople, and in support of t^ose principles of humanity 

• We can vouch for the truth of this, which were not nw*are of when the’ Article 
in OUT last Number,—on the ‘ Cause of the Greeks,’ was prinUd off. 
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for whkh 0reat Britain has ever been distin^ished among 
nations, we are conildent tbit no calcnlations of policy will 
prevent tne Ionian authorities from lending them a helping 
hand, when it can be done with safety and proprie^; and that 
rto endeavours wHl be wanting to soften, by every fair nieana^ the 
bitterness of that fate which must inevitably attend them when 
they can no longer sustain ^he present contest. It will then be 
fhe pleasing duty of the Idbian government not to consider them 
in the light of belligerents or insurgents, but as mere felldw- 
creatures, who, whatever their conduct may have been, demand 
Onr conniniseration and every possible relief that we can afford 
them. That the government has not been unmindful of this 
probable issue, nor neglected to provide for it, would appear by 
their hs^Ving appropriated the island of Calaihos, a dependency 
of the Seven Islands, ae^n asylum for the Greeks when pressed 
by actual danger, on which they are permitted to land at once, 
without performing the usual quarantine, and where there are 
actually, at this time, numbers of these unfortunate refugees re¬ 
siding, many of whom will no doubt ultimately become subjects 
of the Ionian government. 

If, on the other hand, the Greeks should be fortunate enough 
to bring the contest to a successful issue, or should be contented 
with the Morea, the two naval iidands of Hydra and Spezzia and 
some others w'hich they possess, and make their peace, on the 
condition of holding them in independence, the proximity of 
the Ionian Islands would afford them constant opportunities 
of witnessing the happy effects arising out of a sound prac¬ 
tical representative government, and teach them to despise 
the theoretical and delusive jdoctrines of a set of itinerant con¬ 
stitution-mongers, whose only object is to create confusion in 
order that they may profit by it. For we shall now show that, 
in spite of the inisgovernmefit on one hand, and the exertions of 
the patriots on the other, and of the * tyranny and oppression 
under which the poor lonians are groaning,’ that they consi¬ 
der themselves to be happy, prosperous and free, i^fter so 
many changes of constitutions and governments, they doubly 
feel the value of one that is steady iu «‘its proceedings and regu¬ 
lations, to which, after, a trial of eight years, they are not only 
pcrtfectly reconciled, but express themselves grateful for the 
benefits it has conferred on them. These benefq.s will be more 
extensively felt and understood when that article'in the Constitu¬ 
tional Charter shall be carried into full effect, which provides 
that the sole recognized language for all official proceedings shall 
be Greek, thd the only other language, in copies and translations, 
thkt of the protecting power. By this regulation they will not 

only 
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only get rid of die barbjftroiis Venetian dialect of the Italian lan- 
.guage, but of the neceSsity of sending their youth to^ologna, 
Padua, Pavia and other places on the continent for tlilur educa¬ 
tion, which has hitherto only produced just such fruit as might 
be expected from grafting Italian vices on Greek cunning.. It 
has been an object of great, attention ^vith Sir Thomas Maitlind 
to establish primary schools in all the islands, and a very heavy 
expense has been incurred on this helid. The long pr 9 jecied uni¬ 
versity, of which Lord Guilford is the^hancellor, is on the eve of 
being opened. The old prface of Corfu has’be^n repaired and en¬ 
larged i‘or this purpose. The hi st idea, of Ithaca, w,a$ abaodoned 
for various»rcasons, and^ among otlTers,*because the gentlemen of 
the other islands refused to send their sons to this inferior spot. 
'I'he lonians themselves have great doubts of the success jof this 
new literary institution; but we apprehend it cannot fail, provided 
the professors are men of acknowledged talent and will do their 
duty. It is to be hoped that the study of the English language, 
laws, and history will form a prominent part of the plan of educa¬ 
tion. 

Considerable improvement in the morals and habits of the 
lonians may reasonably be expected from a more familiar use of 
theEnglisli language, by bringing them more in contact with the 
British residents; and, what is of the utmost importance to them, 
by tending to produce a change in tlie secluded habits of the 
female part of society. The French in Corfu succeeded in break¬ 
ing tliat barbarous chain wdiich bound the females not only to 
tlieir home, but to their retired apartments, ^n Zante, too, their 
manners in this respect are slowly undergoing a change, and the 
women, who were once closely shut up, feel now inclined, and 
are permitted by their husbands and fatliers, to mix with the Eng¬ 
lish, and go to their entertainments. But the number of the latter 
is so small, and their means of entertaining generally so limited, 
(notwithstanding what Mr. Hume says of theii' enoripous salaries) 
that the progress towards mutual iuteicourse must be very slow. 

Liftle more remains for us but to mention briefly some of the 
improvements which have taken place, since the Ibnian islands 
came under British protectiqp. We lind them, in fact, already 
summed up in the speech of the President Manzaro, before men¬ 
tioned, in which he takes a cursory view of the condition of lljp 
Ionian islands at various periods, and contras^ their state in the 
year 181fi, witlNjIiat at the time in which he is speaking. He sets 
out with Corfu, the seat of government, where every public edi¬ 
fice, he observes, has been repaired embellished, and many 
new, useful, and interesting ones been erected; among others, 
two new markets, offering a|l the products oi* the island and of 
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fordgn countries; and numerous edidces^all constructed in good 
taste upyn Grecian models. New roads {iave been opened and the • 
old ones repaired: a new college is in progress, and institutions, 
with suitable funds, are esbiblisbed for the instruction of youth. 
The patrinxony of the church, that fertile, source of plunder, has 
^bel^n guaranteed, and its ministers rendered respectable; and Jthe 
churches themselves, from ja most ruined and dilapidated state^ 
put into substantial repair!! « 

In Zmite the completiqp of the grand Mole forms a secure 
and convenient havbour, and attracts^ to that valuable island a 
great increase of shipping an§ foreign commerce. A grand aque¬ 
duct, far Advanced in its progress, will afford a copioifs supply of 
fine water to the town. The streets of the capital, and the roads 
into tlie interior have been widened and repairfed. Two hospitals 
have been erected, the one for the poor and infirm inhabitants, 
the other for the military; and a noble street has been built along 
the sea-shore a mile in length, forming a delightful promenade. 
The public lazarettos are made larger, and put into the best state 
of repair; and (as at Corfu) the department of health, thiough a 
judicious and attentive superintendence, affords secflirity to the 
people from the most dreadful of all calamities. Similar imj)« ove- 
tnents have taken place in Cefalonia, and in all the infi^rior 
islands; every where cidtivation and commerce arc seen to flou¬ 
rish, and industry is rewarded, ‘ because,’ says the speaker, * the 
people are protected by a government just in its operations, and 
firm in its principles.’ 

'The best proof, however, of the general prosperity of the Ionian 
islands is the regular progressive improvement of the revenues, 
with an actual reduction pf taxation. In Sir Thomas Mait¬ 
land’s speech to the assembly on the 1st of March of the present 
year, he observes, on noticing the promising aspect of their finan¬ 
cial affairs, that— 

4 Dollars. 

The Cash and Credits on the 31st Jan. 1822, amounted to ^ 644,206' 
Cash and Credits on the Slst Jan. 1823, amounted to . ." 7*63,0()<> 

Being an increase of the bklance of the/ormer year of . 118,SP3 

The whole receipt within the year was ....... 707,875 

The whole expenditure . 590,518 

• , - 

Surplus Revenue within the year .* . . 117,357 

The President Manzaro, in stating the benefits which the 
islands hj^e derived from Hridsh protection, goes on to observe, 
'You can well rpmember that, whilst a spirit of turbulence was 

agitating 
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agitating almost the whole globe, your country remained the most 
secure, and the most tranquil in.the world; and that v^lst war, • 
famine, pestilence, and anarchy surrounded you oa ^ery side, 
you continued to enjoy the blessings of peace, the security 
afforded by the laws, the ease occasioned by plenty, the partici¬ 
pation of every honest pleasure, and the blessings of freedom^ 
eiisnred by a government of |nore iqoderation than any other by 
which you were eter before governeS!* And, he adds, *• this go¬ 
vernment usurps nothing—it demands no loans—-it imposes no 
•capitation taxes—it forcel n<ine to buy itsVolten com—it allows 
no arbitrary and uncertsiin emolumi^iits-^—^it lays on no requisitions 
—^it pays f>unctuully the rent of the houses taken for \>ublic use, 
and the salaries of the public functionaries—it requires no gfh- 
tuitous services-Ait does not collect vexatioiisly the public im¬ 
posts—it repairs all the public buildings and churches—it em¬ 
bellishes the islands with new edifices—it makes new roads, and 
puts in Older the old ones—and so far from being in debt, it has 

surplus, after paying all expenses, of fiOO,CXK) dollars. This 
state of piospci ity is (evidently the result of a mode of administra¬ 
tion, which former governments did not understand, or were not 
disposed to adopt.' 

Such IS the evidence of that 'disaffection' and 'misery' 
under which the Ionian j»eoj)le are stud to be ' groaning!' Our 
liberals ysiW no dqubt discover, that the president is' a creature of 
Sir Thomas Maitland's;' that ' he is paid an enormous salary,’ 
&c. But the very few rciHaining factious and discontented 
families, the only persons on the wdiole of the seven islands, wdio 
have not signed voluntary addresses of congratulation and ac¬ 
knowledgment for the many benefit^ derived from British protec¬ 
tion, will hardly venture tiow to class the voluntary expressions of 
the public feeling, among those ' statues, busts, triumphal arches, 
and fulsome addresses,' which Mr. Hume accused the Lord 
High Commissioner of having, * for his own aggrandizement, 
contrived to induce the people of the Ionian islands to grant 
him.' 

If there be any truth in this charge, we can onfy sayy that the 
character of Sir Thomas Maitland must have undergone a com¬ 
plete change since he was governdt of Ceylon; for we well* 
remember, that when he heard of the intention of the civil and 
military servants to present him with an address and a splendid 
memorial ^f me sense they entertained of his conduct as go¬ 
vernor and commander of the troops in that island, he imme¬ 
diately circulated the memorable order of the late Sir James 
Craig, applicable to all ' meetings of military men fa6 pass their 
sentiments on the conduct of their superieffs;' and a copy of 
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it was also sent to the<>sei%ral civitians in tlie island; which, of 
course, |;^Jt a stop to further proceedings: though we believe that 
some time after, when all his influence had ceased on the island, 
the^ transmitted to England a splendid token of their affectionate 
remembrance and esteem. 

W hatever compliments, therefcare, the people of the Ionian islands 
might bave^been induced to joaake, !^om invariable habit, and pre^ 
jttdjcek to which they aliO^s have been and*^stiil are attached,* 
as is well known to every body but Mr. Hume, such compliments 
were voluntary oH' tHeir part, and yv% venture to assert, with¬ 
out any contrivance or any w^h of Sir Thomas Maitland, who, 
if we knod^ any thing (as we believe we do) of his real character, 
views with contempt all the calumnies which have been so kt- 
dustriously heaped upon him on this as well as' other subjects. 

We shall now conclude with an extract from the Address of the 
people of Cerigo, a remote island, on which, we believe, neither 
Sir Thomas Maitland nor any of the higher functionaries of the 
government ever set foot, and the natives of which may conse¬ 
quently be considered as unbiassed by personal influence. It is 
dated in September, after, as they observe, five years expe¬ 
rience of the Constitutional Charter, the result of which is thus 
summed up —* a mild and moderate government; justice impar¬ 
tially administered; theofiaances prosperous without the aid of a 
capitation tax or gabelle; the public institutions improving and 
encouraged ; talent and industry rewarded and distinguished; and 
finally, every thing that can contribute to private advantage or 
public benefit cherUhed and promoted.’ 


Art. V.— ^otes relating to the Manners and Customs of the 
Crim Tatars; written during a Four Years’ Residence among 
that People. By Mary Holderness. London. Second Edition. 
1823. sm. 8vo. pp. 108. 

^^HE eastern frontier of Europe has been subject, from a very 
early period, to the successive incursions of an homogeneous 
race, not more remarkable for feiocity of manners dian for un- 
comeliness of person. The Huns the Tartars, though by far 
’ the most celebrated, and fJerhaps the most mischievous of tins 
Ugly catalogue, form, in fact, but a small sample of the incalcu¬ 
lable swarms, who with names as uncouth but more varied than 
their faces, have at sundry intervals been cast U^rojis the Volga, 
from the uncultivated plamk of northern Asia. Differing, per- 

■ • ' ' .—■——■ 

* * A bast «kf Sir Thomas Maitlaotl, or wbosoever happens to ^ gover&or, is to be 
seen in every legislator^ and judge's boose.'— GQodmon. 
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haps, in the Itttensity of their deformity, in the qmntulum of their 
civilization, sometimes even in their language, they^stiljlafe suffi¬ 
ciently distinguished as belonging to the same great mnily, not 
only by the evidence of cognate physiognomy, but also by the 
striking peculiarity of <th%ir nomadic mode of life. Neglecting 
the advantages of agriculture and ardhitecture, to a degree not 
usual even among savages, vagrancy, with them was not, as with 
the Teutonic barbarians of the north,*an occasional and temporary 
expedient, but the most essential principle and unchangeable prac¬ 
tice of their unsettled exiltem:e. Their richl^s consisted almost 
entirely in the vast herds of horsey and other cattle, which the 
^uberant*and boundless herbage of their native wiffis enabled 
them, without much difficulty, to rear; but the necessity for a 
frequent change of pasture, making change of habitation likewise 
requisite, it is easy to perceive why the Tartar propnetor became 
a wanderer and a dweller in tents. 

Pastoral vagrancy, indeed, may be said to be the badgp of all 
these tribes ; but not theirs were the pastoral virtues of orthodox 
and legitimate Arcadjans. Grazieis by profession, sometimes 
sportsmen for variety, but invariably robbers by inclination, they 
were belter known than trusted, from the Amur to the borders of 
the Caspian, and were universally recognized as the most success¬ 
ful of breeders, the most expert of bowmen, the most impudent 
and impracticable>of thieves. 

Such was the character of the wild and hard-featured Asiatic 
hordes, which, while the western and more civilized portion 
of Europe was occupied by nations of a Gothic origin, made 
the less inviting territories of its eastern frontier, an easy prey. 
The first of these invaders, to whopi histoiy introduces us, after 
the well known visitation of the Huns, (who seem strictly to have 
belonged to this division of the human species, and appear, from 
the description of Atnmianus, to have been Kalmucks of the 
very worst physiognomy,) is a people called Ogurs or Onogurs,* 
by the Gieeks, perhaps the Ogres of our early apprehensions. 
These monsters began to figure about the middje of the fifth 
ceiituiy, when, growing weary of hunting beavers on the Irtish, 
they migrated in a body»k> the Sarmatian plain, where they 
remained errant between the Caspian^ and the Dneiper, till lost 
at last in succeeding hordes of kindred barbarians, they V»- 
queathed theirname to Mr. Newberry and the nurseries. With 
these, or not loBg after them, arrived the Bulgariarts,f a nation of 
--—-Ik — ----- 

• Pris. Exc. de Lcgat. 42. _ 

t Zonaru, *i, 55 . Theophan. 125. The Bulgarians first attacked Ike Boman pro¬ 
vinces in 501. 
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similar origin and habits^ ivho (quasi VulgantnS'Oi^olgartans.) are 
8ttpposdU|^' aoiue writers, to have derived t^eir appeUatibti ffpiit 
an origins settleineot on the banks of the Volga. VV'betljtct, how¬ 
ever, the rivernamed the people^ or the peo^e named the river, 
is a question too important for us to deciSle^ especially auB it is, we 
understand, still very warmly disputed among the t^^ed of the 
Russism universities. Next in order is the sanguinary irruption 
of the Avurtf who yoked *wom(9i to their w&ggons like buffa¬ 
loes; a people as savage and friglitfiil as the Huns, ' great in 
body and proud in slj>irit/ but who, esenV the midst of their most 
unwarrantable excesses, are de^ribed as betrayiug some regard to 
the grates of personal appearance, since they braided*their Ion# 
hair into a series of tails, which were tastefully diversified with 
ribbon.'^ Before the year 568, they bad overrun and pillaged all 
the countiy between the Volga and the Elbe; and in the reign 
of Heraclius, Baiaii, their khan, who, in spite of his uiiclassical 
vke.'otluxtf was ambitious of being admitted into the number of 
Roman patricians, was with difficulty prevented from succeeding 
ill an attempt, which he directed against jConstantinoplef itself* 
'I'lie power of the Avars fell before that of the Khozarsy who, 
towai^s the end of the seventh and at the beginning of the follow¬ 
ing century, extended their dommioti over the Crimea, and a vast 
tract of country which is now comprised in the southern govern¬ 
ments of Russia, Unlike, the banditti whoui*w'e have hitherto 
had to deal with, this horde seems to have made no inconsiderable 
progress in tbe Asiatic path of civilization. Though the aurient 
practice of living intents (the wild liberty of which has so many 
charms for those habituated to its use) had not been abandoned 
by a numerous division of the tribe, the khans and richer Kliozars 
weie already getting reconciled to the restraints and comforts 
incident to the possession of permanent walls, and had even been 
accustomed to the confinement of crowded towns, which they in¬ 
habited with some degree of splendour. Their capital w'as a city 
called Atel, oot far from the present site of Astrachan, where their 
khan had a pialace, constructed with burnt bricks; and where 
his court w as supplied, through the commerce of his subjects, 
with the tapestry of Persia, the hon«y of Russia, and the costly 
black fox skins of Siberia. ^The town was surrounded, according 
l^b•Ebn Hauka1,| by corn-fields and gardens, to the distance of 
twenty parasangs. Agriculture was much encour^ed, and in the 
southern provinces the vine is said to have been ftultivaled. The 
khan himself appears to have been a despot of the finest oriental 

' ' ■■ * — . ■ —» . . . . . . - — --- 

* hhf*ey»s vgariiotc. Theo|>lian. p. 196. t Gibbon, iv. 518. 
t Ouscit'j^s Lbu Ilauknl, 186. 
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cast. If the office &f £xecation«sr -wHH 4t$pinsed •with near hia 
peratm, it laas nut the resnit of my t«ndw<*^heaiied|;|pliii^) hut 
of a cer^Hii peculiar cotiiplaoency in the parties ccuulemnedi, who, 
we ate told, whenever be addressed them m these laetfoie tennsj 
* Go and hill yourselves/ did not hesitate obsequiously to eosin 
ply. It is not tlie least curious part df the history of uh>gu<s. 
iar people, that, in the year 740, |be Jkhan becmne a proselyte 
to Judaism, whiclf thenceforward con^nued to be the estiR)lished 
religion of the state, even after the majority pf the nation had been 
converted to Christianity liy wissiunaiies sentf from Constantioo- 
pie, ii\ the ninth centtj;‘y. • 

'j'hese gulden days of strong government, however, were salt 
destined to last f^r ever. Towards the end of the ninth oentury, 
came the Ungn, or Hungarians, soon fblh>wed by a« swarm 
of FatziiiacdSf a tribe of equestrian and tented savages, more 
ugly, ferocious, unenlightened and unclean, than the very worat 
of those who had preceded them. After spreading themselves 
like an inundation over the level and defenceless territoiy, which 
upon their arrival firsk j)resented itself to their ravages, these iU- 
favoured oiieutalists at last condescended to establish themselves 
in a convenient and commanding situatiop on the Dneiper, the 
Diieister, and the Danube, where theytuade themselves extremely 
useful to the Greeks and Hussians of'that vicinity, by holding 
themselves always prepared, at the call of either of those bellige¬ 
rents, to lay waste the dominions of the other.* It was on an 
occasion of this nature, that Dura, khaii of the Patzinacae, ^ricbed 
his sideboaid with the skull of the Kussran Duke Sviatoslaff, 
u hich vi'as for the rest of iiis life of such essential service to his 
domestic couifoil as a drinking rnp.f 

No obstacle of inateiiul account was opposed to this libeml 
and iuipaitial distribution of international wiong, till after# the ’ 
lapse of no less than two centuries, when the east wind blew 
once more, and bjjouglit the Comamans, a plague more into¬ 
lerable than its forerunners. ‘ It is not \vithout horror,* says 
M. Kuramsin, * that our anccstoj s record the ferpeious manners 
of these barbarians. With no better shelter than their tents, 
during the heat of summC# and the cold of winter, sobbery and 
carnage formed their principal deli«^it. For food, tliey usually 
subsisted themselves on maies’milk, raw meat, and the bloodwnd 
carcasses of qjiimals.’Ch. b?.) That their features were as coarse as 
their diet was uncouth, we might safely, perhaps, have ventured to 
conjecture, even did we not possess, as to this particular fact, 

■ . .. - ■ » ! ■ . .. . - - - - — ' ' ■■ 

• Zonaras, H.^o, Const, de Ad«n. c. 8. Karainsin. i. 170. 
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<itH>n3 satisfactory pr«Kxf thsfti the testhnofiy df any tremhliiig' eon- 
temporvf^'. €trangd«stt sedtit, the Comanians ^4rere patKons 
of the cbiady and we are ii^efated'to the same i^ble art which 
has transmitted to us the* perpendicular frontal and oval physio¬ 
gnomy of the compatriots oHAIcibiades and of Phryne, for the io- 
firaate ac<}aaintance which*we may at present maintain with the 
little eyes, high cheek bones^t^at noses and prominent ears of these 
newly arrived amateurs of carrion and virtti^ * The Comanians,* says 
Hubraquis, {who travelled while this p*^ple was still in existence, 
though powerless ahd in vassalage to the Tartars,) * build a great 
tooixibe over their dead, and erect the image of the dead partie 
thereupon, with his face towards the east, holding a drinking cup 
in his hand, ante umiAlicumiic. 10.) Now it is incurious fact, that 
a considerable iiuni|»er of these statues, so minutely described by 
the missionary, have been preserved to our time in the plain 
which he traversed, near the borders of the sea of AzofF. Several 
of them are engraved in the Travels of Pallas, and one was recently 
to be seen in its original position, on a tumulus in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Bakinout. No doubt can be entertained of the identity of 
these images, which coincide in every particular of aspect, atti¬ 
tude and situatiou, apd fumish, we dare say,' a very formidable 
likeness’ of the parties ,ltbey vpefe meant to represent; thus pre¬ 
senting us with a genuine scries of original Comanian portraits, 
attesting the accuracy of Hubruquis in his account of the cere¬ 
monies of that people, determining the seat of their abode, marking 
their Mongolian descent, and entitlfiig them, without fear of com¬ 
petition or dispute, tb the palm of pre-eminent hideousness. 

The Comanians lirst entered Europe in 1001, and from that 
period till the beginning of the thirteenth century, a system of de¬ 
sultory warfare was carried on between them and the Russians, 
rej^hatedly renewed by some freebooting foray of the former, and 
enlivened by reprisals from the latter. These mutual inroads, 
from the wild and romantic situations which they sometimes 
afforded, from the irregular nature and national interest of the 
struggle, and from the striking diversity of the two nations thus 
brought into conflict, furnished favourable themes for the in¬ 
spiration df popular poetry which ft>tre not neglected by the 
minstrels and ballad-writers of Russia. One of these expedi- 
tfotts, in particular, unsuccessfially conducted by Prince Igor of 
Seversky, is detailed with'a considerable share/>f force and 
spirit, in a fine old contemporary poem still preserved in a private 
library at Moscow. But an opponent less resistible was at hand. 
The inhabitants of Kief, who had by this time become habitu¬ 
ated to the crnistant state of alarm which the neighbourhood of 
the Comanians rendered necessary to their security, were much 
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astonished ^hen, m ^1224, a large body of tiutt people bringing 
with them th^ wives,' thotr cattle, end all their valuapes, as if 
flying from the pursuit of some near and fcuriiiidable invaders, took 
refuge under the walls of their'tity. In the archaeological pages 
of a romance by Sismondi, this incident would introduce the 
heroine; in Russia, however, it did*worse; it introduced (be 
Tartars ! The Coinanians, thus^collected, drew an abnning 
picture of the force and ferocity of the new comers, and bribing the 
Russian princes by large presents of cam^s, buflaloes and prf(i« 
cesses, induced them, in an evil hour, and not*^ill after much deli¬ 
beration, to lead forward some troops in their defence.. It is easy 
to conceive the wild transports of delight with which the undisci¬ 
plined bowmen qjf the stepp are said to have received this pro¬ 
mise of assistance from their more civilized champions. The 
motley host of the allies moved forward* towards the Don. An 
European and a Tartar armament were to meet in battle for the 
first timeand as the opposing squadrons slowly approached 
each other on the immense plain where a contest so novel was to 
be decided, the young prince Daniel of Volhynia, with an impa¬ 
tient curiosity which it is almost impossible not to share, did not 
hesitate to spur his horse over the- space which still separated 
the armies, and attended only by.’^ few; young men as eager and 
undaunted as himself, recoiinoitered in person the innumerable 
swarms of this untried and redoubted’enemy.* In describing the 
strange figures which this nearer approach might discover to the 
young warrior, we shall adopt* the expressions of the missionary 
Carpinl, who travelled not many years after-^ards. 

‘ The Rlonguls or Tartars,' says he, ‘ in outward shape are unlike to 
ab other people, for they are broader betweene the eyes and the balles 
of their cheeks, than men of other nations be. They have fiat and 
small noses, little eyes, and eyelnis standing straight upright; they are 
shaven on the crowns like priests. They \\ear their hair somewhat 
longer about their ears, than upon their foreheads; but behind they let 
ft grow long like woman’s hair, whereof they braid two locks, binding 
each of them behind either ear. They have short feet also. The gar¬ 
ments as well of their men, as of their women, are al^of one fashion. 
They use neither cloaks, ha^, nor caps, but they wear jackets framed 
after a strange manner, of bueSram, scarlet, or baidakins.’ ... * More¬ 
over, they are enjoined to have these weapons following: two long 
bows, or one good one at the least; three quivers full of arrows, 
one axe, and rc^s to draw engines withal.' . . . ‘ They use not to wash 
their garments,Either will in any wise sufi'er themto be washed, espe¬ 
cially in time of thunder.’i— Hakluyt^ i. 54. 

Such were the beings who advanced against the princes, and 
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th&U^ue of the coo^st is weH known. Hie Russians \^ere>cohi- 
pletely owirpowcred and dis|iersed; and thou^ theTartarsy ftom 
some cause which iiaS'not exjMained, neglected inMnedlately 

to follow up the bloWji'^hey returned under Baton in 12379 laid 
waste the whole country wiih fire and sword, and rechiced it to 
the state of a tributary province, without experiencing Oven a se¬ 
rious check. , ^ 

'fhe yoke of the Tartars w'as heavy and durable, but. like diat 
of the^Moors in Spain, was not desj^ned to oppress for ever 
the neck of a Christian and improving people. Time and its 
usual agencies were at workp; after the established^ period of 
possession and repose, the pugnacity of the Tartars declined ; 
with bope<and the first successes that of the Russians increased : 
at last better days began to dawn ; the battle of the Don was 
fought, the tide, which'so long had overspread the land, began 
gradually to ebb back towards Asia, till we find, at the begin¬ 
ning ofj the sixteenth century, the feeble relics of the 'J'artar 
domination in Europe reduced and split into the two detached and 
often conflicting KWiates of Cazaii and che Crimea. The for¬ 
mer of these was extinguished not long afterw'ards by the Russian 
Duke Ivan the Terrible# who took the city, slaughtered its inha¬ 
bitants, and annexed the ctoWm to that of Moscow, in the year 
1562. The Crimea, howcvdft* being stronger in the nature of its 
mountainous defences, and divided from Russia by vast uninha¬ 
bited plains, was suflered to remain a thorn in the side of the 
Tsar, the refuge and ally of his foreign and domestic enemies, and 
a nursery for robbers and marauders, till almost in our own da^s, 
green uniforms began to show tliemselves at Perokop; the khan 
was deposed; the geographymew christened, and the Mufti him¬ 
self made a Russian major^geneial, under the auspices of Ca¬ 
tharine the Second.— (t*a//as, ii. 

The peninsula thus added to the dominions of the Muscovite 
comprises one of the most fertile and beautiful tracts which thp 
line regions of the East can boast. Its remarkable fertility, in¬ 
deed, was well known and much celebrated among the ancients; 
the corn-market of Athens was glutted with its produce, and the 
Hellenic grower, at the ve^ name of *Thcodosia, must have felt 
same involuntary shudder wliich at present is experienced by 
itnl British roan of acres oh the mention of a shipment of French 
wheat. The exquisite beauty of its scenery, hgy'ever, was not 
so well appreciate of old. Strabo, whose notions of this distant 
region were perhaps formed from the report of some trader 
of his time, gives just such*an account of the aspect of the Cri¬ 
mea as might extracted from "the mate of a merchantman. 

Proclaiming, for instance, with due care aud commendation, the 

* ff:;rtility 
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fertility of that flat and fat district wliich occupies the northehi 
and leastintePostbg part of tlie peninsula, be dismisses pe whole 
Hue of the southern coast, with the short, uninviting and disre- 
putable character of being * rough, rocky,’ add teepaipg with 
northerly gales/ <vii.4i) Men of ordinary minds in mnks 
and countries, particularly those to nvountaiiigus sc<»eiy» 

is no novelty, seldom, entertain muf^ real regard for the^Uder 
features of a landscape, and generally limit their admiration to 
the arable. In these latteij^ days, however,^ and since the impor¬ 
tant era of the subjugation, 4he Tauric Chersonesus has been 
duly and frequently explored by intelligent individuals from the 
west of Europe, and has moreover been peculiarly fortunate in 
attracting the atkeution of Pallas and Clarke, two of the most 
distinguished travellers of modern times. From the accdhnts of 
these and other writers, the great iiaturAl'division of the Crimea 
into itepp and mountain, is, we believe, pretty generally familiar. 
The vast grassy plain which is designated by the Russian term, 
constitutes by far the largest shaie of the whole peninsula, co¬ 
vering about four'flfthsiof its surface, and communicating by the 
narrow isthmus of Perckop, with wide and almost interminable 
continental wastes of the same description. This level and 
i/eeless green desert, however, though apparently formed to 
baulk the expectations of the labdscape-himter, is not without 
considerable and weighty claims to the respect and attention 
of more sober-minded ,travelleis. Tlie deep vegetable earth of 
which it is every where composed is of such extraordinary fer¬ 
tility, that w'hen scratched with the most barbarous hook ever 
complimented with the name of a plough, without any assistance 
from manure, and sometimes even from rain, it returns the grain, 
which is carelessly scalUred on its surface, very frequently in 
a Iwentjfold proportion. Cultivation, however, or even habi¬ 
tation is rarely to be met with on the stepp. ‘The Tartars and 
Greek.s,’ says Dr. Clarke, ‘ refuse to till the land, because they 
fear to be plundered by the Russians, and the Russians are too 
indolent to speculate upou the advantages of industry.’ ^Igh 
and luxuriant crop of grass, full of lizards, marmots, bustards, 
and wild flowers, covers diAflig the spring, aul till the middle of 
summer, the surface of this extensive waste, where the soil is so 
rich and inexhaustible, that, in the very midst of its ranked 
herbage, a gig|gitic species of horse-radis’h contrives to maintain 
a root twice the thickness of a man’s arm, and the beautiful yel¬ 
low holyoak to shoot up its lofty sCem, to the height of eight or 
ten feet from the ground. • 

Such is the nature of the northern, and, in ^roint of extent, by 
far tlie .most considerable portion of the Crimea; the remainder, 

• however, 
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hotvever. is of d totally different charficter. After traversing the 
level of me monotonous stepp for the distance.!:^ eighty or ninety 
miles from his entrance at the golden gate of Perekop^ the tra¬ 
veller isySuddenl^ delighted to find faims^fin the midst of scenery 
the very reverse of that which he has hitherto been passing. In¬ 
stead of an uniform horizon and dull green surface, only varied 
by tunjijuli of defunct Conlgtliians, his eye plunges at once into all 
the intricacy of a woody and Alpine tract, as bold and diversified, 
though by no means so elevated, as thjj^se of Greece, Switzerland, 
or tl^ Tyrol. The Crimean momitains form an abrupt wall on 
the soudierp border of the peninsula. The substance of which 
the whole range consists is, with some few exception8,*calcareous, 
but those on the northern side of the chain ar|i of tamer forms 
, and mdre recent formation thati those which line the coast. * The 
, oldest and most lofty hit>untains,’ says Pallas, (ii. lOy.) * extend 
from Balaclava to the vicinity of Theodosia, or Kaffa, a length 
of nearly 150 versts; but. are of unequal breadth, which is most 
considerable in the central situation of the hills, and decreases 
towards the places before mentioned—according to general 
appearance, they consist of high ridges and crests, craggy on 
the south side, which is diversified with rocky terraces, but more 
gradually declining towards the more northern points of the com¬ 
pass.* The centre of this antll^nt ridge is occupied b} the singular 
and conspicuous mountain called Tchatyr Dagh, the Trapezus of 
Strabo, w'hose summit is by far the most elevated point of the 
whole peninsula. Its positive ht'ight, indeed, is not rated by 
Pallas at more tban'HiOO feet above the level of the sea; but its 
classical appellation would seem to be sufficiently identified by 
the ’decisive testimony of'its own form. All persons, how¬ 
ever, who have contemplated its figure, are by no means agreed 
in the similitude it presents, but have ingeniously displayed their 
own national tastes in the names which they have imagined for 
the mountain. * The Greeks^* says Mrs. Holderness, * called it 
Table Mountain, the Tartars Teni Mountain, the Cossacks Huddle 
Mountain; but an Englishman at Sevastopol told a friend of mine 
that he considered it as resembling nothing so ftiuch as a sirloin 
of beef!* ^From this pie^e de rhfilancef which, lofty and de¬ 
tached, holds a prominent position in the centre, the chain 
Ranches off in two principal divisions, in a north-easterly and 
south-westerly direction, each following closely the shores of the 
Black Sea, and diminishing in elevation, as welf as in beauty, in 
proportion as it approaches its extremity. 

Here, then, on the soufti-eastera slope of these mountainous 
ridges, which stretgh like two wings to the right and left of the more 
elevated Tchatyr Dagh, are formed all those magnificent under- 
,, cliffs. 
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cliffs, natural terraots, and slieltered valliesi which, descending to 
the Euxine with a stmny exposure, constitute tke approjl^iate and 
distinctive pride of d^e vaunted Crimean scenei^. it is well known 
that in the delicious climate of this confined but highly favoured diaK 
trict, the richest vegebible productions of the south, the vine, the 
fig, mid the oUve, not only fiourish in a'cultivated state, but grow* 
wild among the rocks. The scarlet po)p|egranate spreads its juperh 
blossoms, mid manures its fruit literally* by the way-side. The 
large black mulberry-tree attains a size unknown in other coun¬ 
tries, and * is remarkable,'says Mrs. Holderness, * for its luxuri¬ 
ance and the perfection of its fruit.* At Simeus, thf bay (laurus*’ 
nobilis) forms a stem no less, tlian thirteen feet in circumference, 
and a single walnut-tree atSudac produces, on an average, a crop 
of 40,000 yearly. Even the apple of the Crimea requifes the 
chartered aid of no horticultural society'to make it one of the 
best and most beautiful fruits in the world, and maintains a sue- 
' cessful competition with those of England qpd Atnerica, in the 
desserts of St. Petersburg and Moscow. Nbr are the more ex¬ 
posed situations and less genial soil of the surrounding hills un¬ 
furnished with some of the most graceful ^epecies of European 
plants, the delicate and esteemed inhabitants of our English pur- 
sery grounds and shrubberies. Among the oaks and dwarf elms 
of w hich the mountain forests chiefiy consist, are found the tur¬ 
pentine-tree, the vvild medlar, two kinds of suuiach,t and the cor¬ 
nelian cherry. The pinus maritiina thrives under the cliffs of the 
Criu Metopon, and the juniperus oxj^cedrus on the coast between 
Sudac and Alushta. The brushwood on "Cape Ayoudagh is 
mixed with bushes of the athutus andrachne; and the warm lime¬ 
stone rocks between that promontory and the village of Ydursouf, 
are in many places enlivened by the yellow blossoms of the blad¬ 
der senna, (coiitfea brhorea,) and the bright red berries of the py- 
raegntha. Resembling the finest parl;s of Ronielia and tlie Morea 
in many circumstances of its productions and climate, the scenery 
of the Tauric coast differs chiefly from that of the Greek penin¬ 
sula in the more confined dimensions, yet livelier appearance of 
its habitable and cultivated ground. Unlike the large open plains 
which occur near the shore! X)f the iE^ean,c,^vered occasionally, 
it is true, with a slovenly crop of wheat, barley, or maize, but more 

* French travellers are well known to be subject to palpitations, to which less sensi¬ 
tive constitutions ar|^ot liable. M. Reutlly expericnticd a regular paroxysm ot this 
sort, at the sight of laurel in the Crimea. * La vne de cet arbre reporta ma pciiste 
vers ma patrie; une larme d’attendrissement roouilia roa paupiere, je vongeai au lI6ros 
qui gouyemela France, je me rappellai ses victoire^, je sends un roouvement d’oigueil, 
et la joie succ4da dans mon c«ur an sendiuent p£ulble qui I’oppreasait !’—Voyage f» 
Omace, S8. 

t Rbus codutts and B« coriaria. * 

, frequently 
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fi^quendy with parched grass, thistles, and desolation, the steep 
and nar^w Crimean vallies are little better in themselves than 
mere mountain defiles, but are filled completely, fiom side to side, 
ytrith gardens, orchards, and vineyards, and al'^ays clothed, dui ing 
the hottest months of summer, with thh most brilliant and refresh- 
'ing verdure. Sometimes,'as at Parthenit, the low houses of tlie 
Taitarf are altogether hi(|(|pn under the spreading boughs and 
thi^k foliage of oveishadowmg walnut-trees.* At other places, 
they are concealed^in.the same mannejr by vines and clieiry-u ces, 
or their *sit|| is pointed out by scattered groups of gigantic Lom¬ 
bardy poptlars which are saidito h^ave been planted by the Geno¬ 
ese. In all, however, the environs of habitation are'at once dis¬ 
tinguished by an uniform and'snlendid attire ofjhe most lu\ini*ant 
green,'and form a striking cotlirast nith the graver colours of the 
gray rocks and darkly'if ooded hills with which, on three sides, 
they are closely and abruptly surrounded. Among these * cmciald 
gems of the easierjfi woild,’ Mrs. Holdcmess gives, peihaps, a 
just preference to die delightful situations of Lambat, Aloiipka, 
and Nikita. The fiitt of these beautiful vallies derives its prin¬ 
cipal charm fiom the pleasing curve of its small rocky bay, and 
from its neighbourhood to the icmarkable headland of Ayouclagh. 
The village of Aloupka has a sublime and uniivallcd background 
in the perpendicubar cliffs of the Cnu Metopon, and the scenery 
of Nikita, rich and magnificent by nature, isTcndcied doubly in¬ 
teresting by the large gai^dcn which has lately been formed by 
the Russian government on its w'iTnn and sheltered ten aces, for 
the laudable purpose of encouraging and extending the cultivation 
of fruit-trees in the peninsula. Laudabunt atti —the larger and 
more open vallies of Simeus, Yalta, or Alushta; but where all are 
beautiful. Selection is difficult and ungracious, and w'e willingly 
subscribe to the moie comprehensive admiration with which Dr. 
Clarke embraces the wholc.coast:— 

* If there exist upon earth,' says he, ‘ a terrestrial paradise, it is to 
he found in the district inteivening between Kutchukkoy and Sudac, 
along the south-coast of the Crimea. Protected by encircling Alps 
from every cold and blighting wind, and open only to those breezes 
which are wafted from the south, the mlfabitants enjoy every advantage 
of climate and situation. Cdhtinual streams of crystal water pour dovin 
<rom the mountains upon their gardens, where every species of fruit 
known in the rest of Europe, and many that are not, attain the highest 
perfection. Neither unwholesome exhalations, non''.idling winds, nor 
venomous insects, nor poisonous reptiles, nor hostile neighbours, infest 
their blissful territory. The life of its inhabitants lesembles that of the 
golden age. The soil, like a‘‘hot-hed, rapidly puts forth such variety of 
Spontaneous produq^, that labour becomes merely an amusing exercise. 
Peace and plenty crown their board; while the repose they so much 

< admire 
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admire is only interrupted by harmless thunder reverberating in rotks 
above them, or by the murmur of the waves upon the beacl|welow,*— 
ii. 252. 

The male Tartar inhabitants of this varied land, comprising 
the lowlanders of the stepp, as well as the mountaineers, are esti¬ 
mated at i 66,000, If this statement*be correct, and it is given 
on official authority, appears that the Tartar populationjs once 
more on the increase, since, at the beginning bf the present century, 
this portion of it was found only to amount to 120,(KX). Pre¬ 
viously to that period, it Bad suffered coiis'iddtable diminution in 
consequence of the nutocrous etnig'liptions which followed the Rus¬ 
sian conqifest. Mrs. Holdemess divides the nation into three 
principal classes, 1st, the murzas, pr noblemen^ 2dly, the mullas, 
or priests; and, Sdly, tiie peasantry. The existence of the 6rst of 
these orders, viz. of an hereditary nobility, one of the many very 
remarkable points of difference betM'cen the polity of the I'artars 
and of the Turks. In Turkey, a title is merely an appendage of 
office, not descending to the second gener^ion. The son of a 
Pasha is, indeed, somepmes culled Pasha,^bemg allowed the ap¬ 
pellation by courtesy; but his rank always ceases with the life or 
employment of his father, and liis quota of tails is inferior. The 
title of Emir and its concomitant green turban are hereditaiy, it 
is tine, both in the male and female lines; but these honours, at¬ 
tached to the blood of Mahomet, arc, bt present too widely dif¬ 
fused among the barbers and bakci s of the bazar to accord, in the 
slightest degEce, w'itli any notiem of aristocratical distinction. The 
Taitar miirzus, on the contrary, are strictly^ gentlemen by birth, 
property, and consideration, llie state of the Tauric peerage, at 
the commencement of the present century, may be collected from 
the w ork of Pallas, (xi, 344.) whence it appears that the Tartar no¬ 
blesse in his time consisted of seven* more ancient and hhtotical 
families, in several of whfch the title of Bey pertained by right to 
the eldest individual; and eight others of less account, the members 
of which were simply denominated niurza. The descendants of 
public officers are likewise permitted to assume tlje same titular 
appellation, but are looked upon as parvetms by the older nobi¬ 
lity, and regarded as an iifferior race. Thf premier peer (if W'e 
may borrow tbe term) is an elderly gentleman named Atay Murza, 
who is Bey of the powerful family ob the Shi)‘ins, the only olfB 
which, under t^ dominion of the Khans, had the privilege of 
intermarrying ^ih the Ghereis. Undeterred, or perhaps fin- 
boldened, by this remarkable right, they have proved themselves, 

- ■ — * r - -- 

• Dc Tott nivntiont only fire of these, l>ut we prefer the more recent and accurate 
authority of Pallas. • 

from 
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firotn the earliest tiiiaes^ 'die most dbcontented aod refractory of a 
turbulei/cand almost independent aristocracy/have consequently 
assumed the reputation of bein^ champions of the nobles and 
people, and have even given their name to a conspicuous moun¬ 
tain in the neighbourhood of Karasubazai;’, where, mounted and 
armed at the head Of th^ir retainers^ they were accustomed to 
meet ^n treasonable delib^ratioh on the slightest occasion of 
disagreement with the Kh^n!' The Murzas, ^nce the conquest, 
have suutf., of course^ into comparative insignificance, but many 
of them retain a Fdrge share of their^'former property and have 
considerable, influence among ^heir own countrymen. 

The mulfa is in most cases the ^niy inhabitant of sf Tartar vil¬ 
lage who is master of the a^std&le ert of reading; he is even 
more distinguished by the pos^sion of this exclusive accomplish¬ 
ment than by the W'hkn filliH Which he binds round his head. 
Lest the reader, hoWever, should be misled by this remark to at¬ 
tribute to him tori three a share of learning, it is necessary to 
explain, that thou^ cmled upoti to read he is by no means re¬ 
quired to understi^nlf'j.\the office of the rqpsque being performed 
in the original i\ra^c^ Which he' seldom is able to interpret. The 
village niullas of*!,lire Crimea ^re generally decently behaved and 
respectable men, a filtle titmS^much given to sell charms for the 
^ue, but living, for llhe nibst part, among their neighbours a 
quiet and charitable life, the arbitrators as well as curates of their 
sequestered vallies, and freijiiently possessing, in addition to these 
weighty charges, the sinecure office of parish schoolmaster. 

The Tartar peusav/fs are chiefly supported by pastoral and agri¬ 
cultural occupations, and by gardening. Possessed in general of 
no right or property in the,soil, they are permitted to reside on 
the estate of»some landed proprietor, (who is usually a Bussian 
or German absentee, and more rarely a Tartar iiiurza,) with the 
privilege of grazing all their horses, cattle, &c. on his open pas¬ 
tures, in retuni for which each male gives him annually eight days 
labour. In cases where the peasant undertakes the cultivation of 
the soil, he gives one-tenth of the produce as rent to his landlord; 
and for hay, likewise, according to the abundance of the season, 
he pays one-third or one-half. 

‘ In the simple life of the Tartars/ says our author, ‘ much may 
*fee traced of similarity with those recorded in the earliest a^es of Scrip¬ 
ture history. Their riches consist now, as was usual then, in flocks and 
hqvds, and in the number of their families. Many al^ib’^of their domestic 
habits are the same.' Exchange is still the medium of purchase, 

and money is but seldom required or produced in bargains made be¬ 
tween one Tartar and another, since they look with far more anxious 
eyes on the expendfture of a single petacJCf than at the cost of ten or 

twenty 
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twenty roubles if negocjated by-way of .exchange. .^Popr Tartai-s,^ike 
Jacobs serve,an apprentimbip.for tl]|eir wiyes^aiid ara.^o Admitted as 
a part of the. family/—p. o, ^ , 

The first remark ^hich must occur to eNrcry oiie vrfao atteud^' 
to the jEiiaimers of the modei^U Tartars, and comipres ,tli^ with 
tliose of their forefiitfiefs, is the extraordinary sdteratitm which 
they have uudeiil^e since the d|t.^s of jBatou mid even of 
MengU Gherei. • Their character * iiiideed, seems not have 
submitted to . those more ordinary modifications, wfa[ich so fre¬ 
quently affect the habits «of other nations, hut to have passed at 
once from the «e plus uUra_ 5f restless ferocity, to the opposite 
extreme of passive indolence. ln*stead of the Kap^ack butcheis, 
of Souzdal, Vladimir, aiid Kieff;,‘instead even of the ' ]Krym,* . 
who, at a less relnote perio(^* fii:^,Moscow, and * sent t|ie Itusse 
. Euipejor a knife, us was said, to'^llcke^Jbifiiself withal!/ we find, 
after the lapse ol’ a couple of centuries, f f^.q^uiet harmless race, 
not given to violence or open plunder,'\ rcinS^i^le for temperance, 
soberness, and chastity, * deeming it their happiness to 

sit still, to smoke, and to sleep, having nothing to employ their 
thoughts and as little ks possible to do.^ change to all ap¬ 
pearance so complete is not, w'e think, altogether to be accounted 
for by the luxurious enjoyment, during sev.cral ages, of a rich and 
productive country like tlie Crimea, nor by the lulling effects of 
the Mahometan ijeligion, after its first fanaticism has evaporated, 
though both these causes have undoubtedly had a share in the 
r>pci'ation. More in this <;fise is, we suspect, to be attribu¬ 
ted to the utter extinction of inilituiy pow^r and miUtary feeling 
among this branch of tlie 'rarlar nation, and to the depressed and 
feeble slate of their present political situation. * Deprived of 
their arms,’ says M. Ueuilly, ‘ they have lost the habit of using 
them.’ Reduced to a small and insignificant tiibe, detached from 
their hiusmen and natural allies, and without a hope of ever 
strikiug again a successful blow for their own independence, they 
seem to have turned away llieir Uiouglits in despair from the 
more active occupations of their ancestors, and to have fallen at 
once into a state of peaceful and unic.sl.sliiig apathy, which hardly 
requires any assistance f^<^m opium. Moreover, it should bo 
rcineinbered, that when we coiUeu>^)lute tlieip dicy are at 
home and in the midst of their families, where they never hj.^'e 
exhibited any of those burbaroils excesses, which have charac¬ 
terised their tfwusactions abroad. Allowing, indeed, for an accu¬ 
mulation of very natural ennui, w'e are strongly dispos^to believe, 
that they never differed very wide^, under their own vines and* 


* In 1571. Purchiis, in. 439. 
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iig^rees, from t^ 'cmHfiAS dei9i<»*iM % Mra^ JrleHemetis. 
Bitmiovni^ wfio retidiedr utoiGag them in Ifib mteenttii oenitirjr as 
ambassadi^r from Ste^dien, kio^ of Poland^ deacribes tibem in terms 
ivrhidb, with some lew eKceptKms^ n^ht bn lived .al •diei»^present 
dtty. He represents theai, for instance, as ^mnteoiia aiid iffiendiy 
to wayfarers and stsar^efi, lamentsn^^ at 'the same time^ as 
much as our author cran do»4hat * the greatest parltof thsim are 
always idle;* botijaalifying^flus less creditable cbpstitucnt of their 
character, by making honourable menlion oflheir * peaceableness.’ 

* They areifar/ says^he, * from co-profersies,* crinwiiations, jus¬ 
tices, unuecesSaiy and persoi^l brawlings, envy, hatred, lilthy 
excess, luxury, and ambition in their victuals and arrays 1 abode 
there nine montlis, neither heaid 1 criininal or civil act to have 
happened among Aem^or any i^mposition by leasoti of enmity.’* 
jAll this too was writtenoOt a time when the Tartars, ^ fierce by 
nature, hardy and bk^ody/^were iii the annual habit of making 
those atrocious incursions into the Russian territor}’, of which, if 
we are to believe Dr. Fletcher, the special business was to carry 
off little boys and girls, * To this purpose,’ says the Doctor, 

* they take with them great baskets, made like bakers’ panniers, 
to tarry them teaderhft and if any of them happen to tire or to 
be sick on the way, they dash'^him against the ground or some 
tree, and so leave him dead.’'}' A combination, like tliis, of iiihu> 
manity in war, with hospitality and houhomnue at home, is no 
very unusual or uicredible phcenomenon in the iiistoiy of uncivi¬ 
lized tribes. But whatever altciation tliey may have undergone 
in other respects, national propensity remains, in which the 
modern Tartars have preserved, unsuspected and undiminished, 
the full force of their hereditary character. Deficient in the 
energy which prompts to active violence, in pilfering they are as 
unrivalled as ever. Tlie produce of the orchard and bee-garden 
are never safe, and horse-stealing is a flourishing trade. Even 
their friend^ Broniovius, is obliged to admit this foible; indeed so 
frequent ui ancient times were their attacks upon the live stock of 
the Russians, ^at, as Fletcher (c. B>-) tells us, the borderers of 
those paits were at last compelled to vest tbeir farming capital 
almost exclusively in large herds oftvwiiic, by which ingenious 
expedient they drew a corddn of pork from one side of the em- 

to the other, and thus efifectuaiiy succeeded in paralysing the 
assaults cf the conscientious disciples of the Komn. 

In ail points connected with the customs and* ceremonies of 
religidn, as well as in many particulars of their domestic manners, 
*the Tartars, as m^ht be expected, closely resemble their neigh- 
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bouri iheTurks* Pdl^rganny* bonremer^ islefts coiiiaM«ily firaiotwed 
aiuong theoi, partly from econoiiikal aratiiFea and |g|^ly»lro»i a 
characteiif^o k»va of pence md quiet. * iu cosemvlia^ buabonds 
have two or more wive»; separate apartoieBts and separate *esta> 
blisbmeats must be ^ven tbeai; they wtH never coikSeot to live 
together, and always regard each o^er with feelings of hatred, 
jealousy, and pride.* Of the statei of the female department of a 
Tartar menage, *inuch new infonaalioa is afforded by the work 
before us; for with the advantage of a lady, instead of a philo¬ 
sopher, for our guide, wb ar^ not turned badk frolh the door even 
of the harem, but afe enabled tp obtain a very clear and curious 
notion of the interior of that forbidden sanctuary. The Murza 
ladies, if we n^y trust the report of Mrs. Holdemess, are rarely ' 
handsome, but endeavour to suf^ly, in the baribarous magnificence 
of their habiliments, what is wanting 4t> personal beauty. Their 
fashions are in general copied from the Turkish, and like the 
women of all eastern nations, they are * very fond of showy 
colours and gilding in their dress as well as in the decoration of 
their apartments.* with brocade, weighed down with neck¬ 

laces of money, collars of silver and bracelefts of gold, each finger 
loaded with a multitude of rings of every material, from lead to 
jewels, a Tartar wife passes her dull and monotonous exist¬ 
ence in embroidering tiapkins and towels, and varying her finery 
for the’ gratification of a single pair of eyes, unfurnished with 
any atom of instruction which might occupy or amuse her 
mind—and not always without suspicion of the itch: Married 
women are allowed to paint their faces both white and red, a pro¬ 
cess which they execute with little skill on a had ground; those 
who are unmarried are denied this high privilege, but may stain 
tlieir fingers and toe-nails with kna. The rooms of the harem 
sw'arm with fieas, but in other respects are tolerably comfortable, 
and are ornamented with specimens of the needle-work of its in¬ 
mates. On occasion of a wedding they hang the-chemises of 
the bride round the w’alls, forming, as Mrs. Holdemess justly 
remarks, * an extraordinary sort of tapestry.* TJheir diversions, 
as might be guessed, are few and not lively. The gayest and 
most popular is swingingf which they praf**’se with all the spirit 
and enthusiasm of children, and w'er^ surprised that Mrs. Holder- 
uess did not join them. So great an indulgence as this, how'e^r, 
is only grained at the feast of Bairam; but at other seasons, if a 
piper should arrive, they are sometimes, as an extraordinary 
favour, peimitted to look down, from a lofty latticed gallery, on 
the men who are dancing in the court. The Tartars are a good- 
natured race, and uuhappy marriages are said to be rare among 
« 1 2 them, 
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* When a Mctma vfaitt the'apaitmmits^f his woihcrf, tb#yf»fl Hse o« 
his entraiMidiRnd^ei^in ' when he leaves it, aUhongh he 'comies 

very frequentiy. This ceremomous znarjc of f^pecC* is never 
even hy tho wifp, or by any other of the females^ except they b«‘Veiy 
old women, who, on account of their age, are excbsed/^p. 21. . < 

,iy^eat to his harem in the afifections of a Tarttuf'i^ that favourite 
of his fathers, the horse. .The tabi^ns, or .studs, of some of ^ 
murzas, hre stilt, it appears, very considerable, and maiotaiited 
more from tnaditional habit than^ioni any view to uulity or profit. 

* That belonging to Yie Yie Murza, in our immediate ni^lghbour- 
hood, consists of no less than 500 mares. They appear to’have no idea of 
deriving any fixed revenue from breeding these animals, nor indeed any 
advantage, that 1 could understand, from keeping so many. Their pride 
is gratified by the number of their taboon, and they never part with any 

till the want of a little money compels them.The native horses 

of the country are small and ilMouking. The I'ariars usi^illy ride 
them in an amble, and this is the only pace which they go well. 
Nothing can be more slight and rapid than the^r method of breaking 
them ill. Having ensnared the animal by means of a rope fixwl at the 
end of a long light pole, they tie a halter round his neck, so tight that 
there seems to be danger of strangling him, and in this manner they 
pull him about for some few minutes, till they consider him subdued; 
he is then mounted and soon becomes tractable.'. . i. ‘ Some few Cir¬ 
cassian horses are imported, but there are not many proprietors in the 
Crimea, who will put themselves to the^expense of buying them. They 
are remarkably fijie animals, and are sold at from 200 to 500 roubles; 
while those of the country may generally be bought for forty roubles, 
or about two pounds sterling.'-—p. 101. 

The Crimean dinner tables are, it seems, no longer supplied 
with enirees of these cheap but noble quadrupeds, and the 'Tartars 
had even the hardihood to deny to Mrs. Holdemess, that the cus- 
tom of eating horse-flesh was ever practised by their nation. 
While we cordially congratulate .the present inhabitants of the 
Crimea on the advancement in decency which tliis disclaimer 
denotes, we must take the liberty of assuring them, that their 
assertion to our author is totally un.sufipoi'ted by fact. There is 
not the slightest reason to believe, that the Crioi of former days 
wws less equivoroits than the rest of his race. Not to dwell on 
the admission of the resident Broniovius, who says, * they feed 
on camels, horses, and oxen, unprofitable for burthen, and kill 
them when they are about to die,’ the good old English evi- 
. dence of Fletcher is so direct and positive, that we are induced 
to extract the passage at length. * When the emperor,’ he' telfo 
us, ‘ hath any use of them, (i. e, of the Dukes or Muraas,) to 
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serve^mi-liiB^ Wan^ b^iWfd ^kae? ’ 

them flieir soldiers to a ccitaift iiiai&bei','^ety 
horse at the least; the one to ride t»», tb6 o^ct to kiM, wb«kf* it 
Cometh to bis tarn to have his borse eat.^' ¥o¥ their 
tuai h hm’se^jienhf'yi)kw\k they eat without bread, oi^ 'dther 
thing wHh it. So that if a Tartar be taken by a Rnss* ne shdll 
be sure lightly (commonly) to find aj/^orsc-Zeg, or some otj^f part 
of him, at his sa^le bow. This last year, when I was at ^le 
Mosko, came in one Kiriach Morsey, nephew to the emperor of 
the CkrimSf that now is, I^M'liose father was Irapeior before,) ao 
coropanied with S(X) JTartars, ami his tvi'o wives, ^-hereof one 
was his brother’s widow; where being entertained in very' good 
sort after the Ryss manner, he had sent unto his lodging for his 
welcome, to be made ready for his supper and his companies, 
two 'oery targe and fat hones, ready "flayed in a sled, (sledge.) 
Thej^ prefer it before other Jtesh, because the meat is stronger, 
as they say, than beef, mutton, and such like.* (c. 19*) In more 
modern times, De Tott’s ' Suuper vraiment Militaire, will occur 
to’the recollection of, our readers; and even as recently as the 
year 1803, when M. Reuilly paid a visit to the brother of Atay 
Murza, tl^t nobleman, he says, regaled him with tlie fiesh of a 
young mare, which he slaughtered in honour of his arrival.* 
Lastly, should it be objected, that in the lighter sort of travels 
such anecdotes are not always to be taken iONf honnement; the 
testimony of M. Reuilly may be satisfactorily confirmed by refe¬ 
rence to the conclusive authority of Pallas.i" 

Not hipjwphagp alone, but falconry anift archery, tw’o other 
favourite diversion# of the earlier Tartars, have shared, within 
these few years, the same fate as ekewhere, and have gone out of 
fashion in the Crimea. M. Reuilly describes his friend Atay 
Murza as excelling in toxo})lulitc pursffits, and has introduced a 
vignette ip which he himself is represenfed as receiving from his 
host a complete archer’s equipment. * Acceptez/ said the old 
bey, * cet arc et ce carquois rempli de fleches; puisspnt elles 
abattre tons vos emiemis !* Mrs. Hplderness observed only one 
bow during the whole of her residence in the peninsula, and even 
this appears, from the acd!itint she gives of it, to have been pre¬ 
served as an object of curiosity. Tne characteristic amusement 
of hor.se-racing, however, is still practised vvith coiisidera’bTe 
eagerness, anji is seldom omitted On occasions of festivity, of 
whi ch it forms a very principal feature. 

* * A moil urilv6(‘ thfz lo lieio d’At.i.yniyrza, cc .prince uic <iit: Soyex.lc bicii veun- 
J’rti iibnttu (tne) une jenne juim iit a l:i mniv^llo do votro arrivfe. L'iiitcrpreto qui 
n/accoiupiigiiHit mo fit obsener nue ic recevnis de nion hfitr Ja plni grande marque 
dVstinic.’— Rtruilltf, i*j7, • “ 
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" Ho itMCvi (CHnimef *HMt^l«ui ,to no 

.staled' OH^kitieo:' Hie tatmitr m idiuA «lie mcoas>«!tHidiiOled^« 

Ion'S i- ono hirf^lingahondfeercfiief (the prise ^ntencMd lory so Ihs 

rooutli,-«et$ of Kt full speed, followed by one, vtwo, or '^.perii«|ri tcsiior 
^wonty o|bers. He who overtakes tbe first, snatchios the,prise, andJs 
,^R like 4nan|ier pursued by the, rest, wbo all endeavour to ge,tvpo8session 
of the handkerchief, or at any rate to pi;event the. rider who ^earsjt, 
frpm effecting his return to thiS'"spectators. It becotnes the property of 
liin^ who retains it till he can contrive to reach the horses of thd^ who 
are engaged in observing, the contest. Thus the race is shorter or Idn^r, 
according to the nunirher and success of the competitors. Inere is sUfe 
to be a lull attendance at this an\jLisement, whenever it may occur, but^ 
chiefly at their weddings, when every Tartar who possesses a tolerably 
good horse, considers himself called upon< to display the skill of the 
animal and his own, in this popular and national diversion.'—p. 83. 

Large flocks of tdieep’^are kept in those parts of the peninsula 
which constitute, or border on, the stepp, and the listless bccupa- 
tioD of a shepherd is (at least in fine W'eather) perhaps the niost 
congenial of any to the taste and habits of the nation. Those 
flocks from which the celebrated gray lambskins are derived. Only 
thrive near Kosloflf and Kertch; in other places a few merinos 
have been introduced, without much success; but.by far the 
commonest species to be met with in the Crimea is the usual 
^road-tailed sheep of the east. These, during the summer, find 
a luxurious sustenance in the unlimited pastutage of the plain; 
but in winter, they must be driven, if possible, among the moun- 
tf^ips, to seek shelter from the sudden and violent snow storms, 
(called metel by the*Tartars,) which often prevail at that season. 
On the dreaded appearance of these welWtnown drifts, every 
animal exposed to their fury'gallops oflf with impetuosity before 
the force of the wind, and is frequently lost in the pits and holes 
of the Stepp, or sometintes even in the sea. M. OegonsoflP re¬ 
lates,* that, in 1812, during a metel which lasted four days, no 
less than (k),000 head of cattle were destroyed in this manher, 
in a single aestuary, at the mouth of the Dneiper. 

* Kal KEv avefibtv OTrarav irXctorov Kpvog tXBjj, 
tirirac dviitTKOvrag tv 6<p6a\fWt<Tiv iSoio, 

He ml rijiiovHQ, fj iiypaitXMv "fivof olwv !'—Dionys. Peri. 6f0. 

^We learn from our author, that on occasions of this nature, 
the gokts, which are usually kept mixed with the sheep, are said 
to show considerably more courage than the latter animals, and 
ai e sometimes the means of saving the whole flock, by heading it 
and turning Jt from the danger. 


• Dcria CivibiatloQ deiTaUres>Nuguii, p.77. 
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£«l)li^.io^l»ii^ tbfi gjmn4f ilvRMgk his jo^ 

}Q iiiat fOODM^o^Qiiv'pcHMdoR. Frotu this specir^v-pf tbpir pc|^- 
vity^ «n kies xuay be f^ied of the qualibcatioDs of tb^ peop^ 
for agricullurpi pursuits, concertiing their proficiency W whK^ 
several cha^cterastic details are fuig»ished by the work before fia. 
Winter nvheUt o|*a bad quality, rye*Barley^ M^ith a few ofta aiMr a 
small quaptity pf%em{^ fiax, an,d millet,, are for the most part, 
tqe.sole. articles qf Tai'tsl|: cqUivation. Xk^ey^havp no idep of the 
ad vantages to be derived fropi a succession of cf ops, and uniformly 

* sow U)e most inferior sorts of grain witWut any fegard to tbe 
misture of otbe|[ seeds which it nmy contain. This neglect almost ■ 
always gives them an abundant crop of , weeds with their com, 
which they would j;ather lose alLogethQr.tliau be at the trouble of 
cleuiising.' .I^alurally the slowest and most indolent workmen in 
the wm ld, their idleness is increased both at hay-time and harvest, 
.by a ridiculous custpm of waiting * till all the village shall have 
finished cutting, befqre any one begins to carry home his share.’ 
Thus, in case of bad weather, the most active and industrious 
come wor^ oif, and a premium is offered for procrastination. 

* Their agricultural h^iiplements are as rude as their method of 
Ujung them. They are made alniost entirely of wood, and since 
iron causes the Imuvicst part of tjlie expense, they employ as little 
as possible,of that materiul in their construetiou.* So wretched 
are Uieir mills, that no fine flour is to be met with that has not 
travelled upwards of 900 miles from Moscow. I'he creaking of 
the wheels of their, ciitmsy waggons is sufficient to alarm a whole 
district. * When asked,’ says oqr iffulhur, * why ll^ey do not 
preveut this annoyance by the application of a little grease, their 
usual answer is, that t/tei/are no thieves, and are not ashamed that 
the wor/d should hear their movements' * From the rude and 
barbarous form in which their ploughs arc constructed, seven pair 
of oxen are oftqn required iti breakiug up old grass land.* 1 hey 
submit these animals to the yoke at two years old^ and work them 
till they are twenty, making use of them for every kind of agri- 
cultui'al labour, except tint of threshing, which is. generally per¬ 
formed by horses. A few buffaloes^ire kept in some places, but 
seem singularly ill-adapted to the climate. The Bactrian caiwel 
is more hardy and serviceable, but is cqnfined to the neighbour¬ 
hood of the isthmus. 

Herodotus mentions, that the savage race of Tauri, who in¬ 
habited, in his time, the mountains of this peninsula, were accus¬ 
tomed to fix human heads on poles, as imaginary guardians of 
their houses. (Melp, (255.) It would seefn that the Tartars, 

• 1 4 who 
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who. fa^e succeeded to their possefilikmsy <»>iiiiteii«tice the 
practice olt* their predecessors^ softening it, howehrer, by sttbsfi* 
luting the skull of a liorse, which they doubtless consider next 
in val||ie. Most of the superstitions of the Turkish rsbye^ md 
many that were never heard of by that people, send their terrors 
and consolations to the conviction of a Tartar, and are hourly 
the moUves of his most deliberate actions. Should a child uii> 
fortunately receive a glance from a stranger, th^poor kihint must 
be spit upon without mercy, to avert the baa consequences of 
the evil eye. If a horse be taken ill, they throw eggs in his face, 
or tie a bag of millet round hi^ neck. Ladies walk about with 
written conjurations in their hair, while gentlemen wear them 
stitched between their shoulders. No T artar ,would think oi 
leaving home on a Ttneaday* * for,* said one of them to Mrs. 
Holderness, * I once be^six a journey on that day, and lost tw o 
horses by it, so that 1 would not run the risk again for a thousand 
roubles/ Spirits of the dead art; more manageable in the Cri¬ 
mea than elsewhere, for in cases wdicre they are troublesome- 
to the living, the annoyance is removed by ,juiicovering the grave, 
and either sliooting the body, or cutting off its head. Tiiis 
is evidently the old story of the Vanxpire and the approved mode 
of dealing wdth that troublesome visitor. We are surprised, that 
with such a fund of credulitv at command, the Tartars have no 
legendary poetry. They hive not even the iisuuhorientai taste for 
• tales of necromancy and enchantment; ‘ but,’ says Mrs. Holder¬ 
ness, ' they arc fond of g/xost storieSf and the fact of the devil 
walking in the gardeif at Karngoss is not doubted by any one of 
them/ 

On the political situatiofl and opinions of the Tartars, our au¬ 
thor furnishes no information, and w e infer from her silence, that 
political opinions do not exist; we arc, consequently, unable 
to draw any conclusions from her work as to their condiliim 
under the Hussian yoke. Whatever may have been its former 
conduct, however, the government at present seems to be act¬ 
ing ail humane.and judicious part, in abandoning to them, al¬ 
most exclusively, the occupation of their southern vallies, and 
thus bringing them as little as possiblfe into contact w'ith their 
Christian masters. Exempted from taxation and conscription by 
express capitulation, they are placed, as to these points, on a bet¬ 
ter footing’than the majority of their Russian fellow subjects ; 
and, excepting from the temporary exactions of some traveller 

* We smile ai tlijs without rccollcgting the many persons of our own age and 
country, who are equally siiperslitious as (o (he ill luck ul coiii'iK‘ncm<: any undertaking 
of a Friday. WJicn the ^Icestc was lost, every one at Fortsmuuth cxchitnicd, ‘ J 
thought so—she sailed on a Friday.* 

who 
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who abtraet liis fA^Iogos; #© lie!iev€f tihat the piropeily ||b well'as 
persdHs *of tlie Tartars ani^ in ordinary cinnimsiatices, ntidis- 
turbed. It is chiefly in matters'of judicial prodedni^ that they 
have reason to desire an amendment ^ since the jtidspmdence 
of the Russians invades the pocket and back to'an extent 
never practised by the Mussulmans. The decisions, under the 
Khan^ Were prompt, equitable, and \}qbought,—in civil c^es re¬ 
sembling arbitratiop; and even the barbarous regulation which 
caused sentence of a criminal to be coni|>leted by the hand 
of the injured party, wore a rude appearance of retributive right, 
which made it perhaps less offensive than such protracted and 
horrible scenes as the following :— 

‘ In the spring of 1818, seven Tartars, who had been found guilty of 
various robberies and murders in the districts of Akmclcbet, Theodosia, 
Kertch, and Port Patch, were sentenced by*fhe Russian law to receive 
the punishment of the knout* in each of these towns. Having first un¬ 
dergone this dreadful penalty at Aktnetchet, they were conducted to 
Theodosia, heavily ironed, and lodged in the gaol (here till the hour 
appointed for the flogging. They were then taken to the market-place, 
where hundreds of spectators were assembled to witness the scene, and 
from an Englishman, piesenton that occasion, I received the following 
account of the tpinsaciion :—“ The culprits, each in his turn, were 
fastened to an inclined post, having a ring at the top, to which the head 
was so tightly fixed, by means of a rope, as to prevent the sufl'erei from 
crying out. The hfinds were closely tied on either side, and at the 
bottom were'two rings for the feet, which were in like manner .secured. 
'I'he back was then bared, and tlft; plaster or rag, which had been ap¬ 
plied after the previous w hipping, was torn off. The Tartar sacerdatal, 
attended by a Tartar jiricst, next advanced, and read aloud the crimes 
for which the offenders were punished, .together w'lth the sentence of 
the law. This took up nearly half an hour, I'he knout has a very 
heavy thong, as thick as a man’s wrist, and weighing from two to three 
pounds, 'I’he lash is of leather, about the breadili of a broad tape; the 
handle is about two feet long. With this weapon, the executioner now 
approached, and giving one cut, walked back again to the distance of 
about forty ^anls. He then returned, flourishing his whip, and struck 
again, till the appointed number of strokes was given, and till it was 
certain that the poor wretch was all but dead. At every blow the 
blood spirted from the wound,"llut the previous p.-paration prevented 
the possibility of exclamation. Each one, when his flogging was 
finished, was unbound, and having the rag leplucedon his back, was* 
removed into a cart, till all had been thus disposed of; having witnessed 
the sufferings of their comrades, and endured their own. Before they 
left 'I’heodosia, one of them died; and of the seven, I believe, not one 
lived to undergo the whole of the sentcnc^*.” ’—p. 89 . 

* 'riiv trm* pruiuindalion of this word would perhaps be better reprcscntwl if it 
«rro spelt hnnot. 

It 



jUm m|l|iiiili fpr « goVe{iu|)ent^ «o; mq|1 du^io^fid 
df A^xSider, to put au ^nd. tp diagi|stisg uxliitiitiiun^ 
/witiclitr wi»at?ver wa^r be their imiuediate eibesjic^f oiii^ ittltU 
watelj teud tp brutali^ the minds ol the spectatore^ ^nd.fjiait, b^ 
cpoiparispn, the more merciful dispensations, of the bastopfib^ 
the cimeter, and the bowslriiigj ^ 

In tjl^king leave of Mrs.^^olderness we have great pleasure in 
assuring her, Uiat lier volume makes a near aifproximation to,die 
sort of work, which,we are .glad to encourage from intelligent 
jlLoglisb residents Vbroad. On. questions connected with the 
manners of foreign nations, Vic consider no one but a resident to 
be a competent witness. A traveller may describe this mountains 
and rUers of a country, its theatres and galleri^, its innkeepers 
and postilions,—he may eVen, in the civilized capitals of the 
west, catch a glimpse o> tlie modes of good society; but for the 
ordinary life, daily habits, and household opinions of the great 
body of a people,—for all, in short, which is really national in 
their practice, their prejudices, and w'ays td thinking, unless he 
take jnore pains than are usual with Jiis brethren, be must 
trust to the information of a resident. This necessity is, of 
course, increased an hundredfold in tliose eastern countries w'herc 
the language is of didicuit attainment; and vvher^ whole voUiuies 
have been seasoned with second-hand intelligence, gleaned from 
domesticated Franks. Hiese latter, tlierefow;, are the aripnal 
authorities^ and whenever they are themmlves induced to publish 
their remaiks, nothing can be mor^ clear than that a few sentences 
from such sources dre w’orth all the quartos into which they might 
be dilated. Such, for instance, though somewhat too diffuse and 
tautological, are the entertaining letters of Mrs. Tully, and such 
are the valuable and amusing Memoranda, subjoined by Mr. 
Turner to his Travels in the Levant. Such also is the little note¬ 
book before us, which details, in few words, tlie results of no 
common experience, and without any pretension to authorship, 
or even regular arrangement, bears every where the stamp of good 
sense, observation, and truth. 


Art. VI. —Reliquia Dilitvianoi; or Ohervations on the Organic 
^ Remains contained in CaveSj Fissures, and Diluvial Grucet, 
and on other Geological Phenomena, attesting the Action of an 
Universal Deluge. By the Rev. William Bucklaud, F.R.S. ^ 
&c. London. 1823. 


science, as '}S. is perhaps improperly called, of Geology 
^ differs from gll o^her sciences in one material respect. It 
contemplates not only what is^ but what has been^ It^en>. 
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braceg the ki$tor^ o^ <j(tir glbl:»e «s Mr*#! as its aetBi^! com^fl^itwJn; 
it «ii<k^votir# to tffice the isiicctssioii o^ cvatits ivhicli pi^ 
ceiled its preset state; to ascfeitaTn not “only the changes wmch 
have taken places hut the causes, or, in other words, the physical 
csoimexion of thoS^ changes, and to dcjemninc the order, the tiiite, 
and the circumstances under which they were effected. 

The province of the geologist resembles therefore ii*» some 
respects that of *the historian. He must diligently examine 
ancient documents, he must estimate the d^ree of credibility that 
is due to them, he must compare their report with the evidence 
of actual appearances,<«nd must nat even neglect, in llie absence 
of direct p?oof, the feeble and uncertain aid of oral tradition. 
His conclusions aonceming remote antiquity will even then amount 
to probability only, or, at the utmost, to what is called moral cer¬ 
tainty; and they will always lie open to doVrection and progressive 
improvement, in proportion as new information may be obtained, 
without calling upon us to reject, as altogether false and unworthy 
of belief the testimony which had been before employed; and 
without reflecting diseredit or contempt upon former reason- 

It is in a great measure owing to this mixed character, that so 
much discord has prevailed in the schools of geology. Possessed 
as we are of a brief historical account of the creation and the de¬ 
struction of the habitable globe, an account w’hich the most civilized 
nations receive as of divine authority, and which all learned men 
admit to be the most ancient record in existence, it has been the 
exclusive object of one class of inquirers to comment, as it were, 
upon that text, add to explain the manner in which all the phe¬ 
nomena we discover may have been* produced by the operations 
there recorded. Others, on the contrary, rejecting this evidence 
altogether, have confined themselves to the examination of natural 
phenomena, and applying to these facts the laws of nature as far 
as they are understood, have boldly maintained opinions respecting 
the history of the globe, wholly incompatible with the truth of 
that volume in whatever way interpreted. • 

Xo say nothing here of those exploded cosmogonies, the dreams 
of pious and ingenious men, vl'ho, without investigation of the com¬ 
ponent parts of the earth, spun theories out of their own brain,. 
It will be sufficient to mention, as a specimen, one of the latest 
an^l -by far the* most respectable of the first class, Catcott. ^ In 
his treatise oil the Deluge there is evidence of a strong spirit of 
inquiry, mucli knowledge in detail, and considerable sagacity in 
combining and reasoning upon the minute circumstances, which 
prove the nnivcrsal action of the deluge uponvthe surface of the 
earths He too was not ignorant of the vast store of organic sub- 
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stJtnces d^epiy iitibetkled even in the hardest stratsfV 
cessive depositions of these strata^ and the various forms of ani¬ 
mal life which they exhibit. Yeichahried to his hypothesis, that 
all tliese phenomena are the effects of that single catastroplie, 
he is <Jriven to adopt the absurd conclusion, tl||tt the whole crust 
of the globe was then dissolved into a soft pulp, which gradually 
hardened again and incloseil* those remains in the several strata 
as they happened to be dispersed through the waters of the deluge; 
not offering a syllable,to explain how the same pfocess, which, 
according to him, reduced the solid rocks and even metallic in¬ 
struments*. to a Ikiid, yet spared not only bon^ and teeth, but all 
the myriads of animal exuviae ])rcserved as w'e find them even in 
their finest and most delicate forms. ^ 

The natural consequence of these abortive attempts of the 
friends of religion was *td encourage desertion into the ranks of 
the enemy. Disgusted by such preposterous reasoning, and 
convinced of its falsehood, men rushed, as is too common, into 
the opposite error. It soon became the fashion to doubt the 
truth of the Mosaic history of the deluge, and Linnajus even 
ventured to declare that he saw no evidence of such an event in 
the present state of the earth. Philosophers of the Trench school 
had long treated it as a fable : and in onr own country a .system was 
broached about thirty years ago, under the name of Dr. Hutton, 
which professed to explain the actual condirion as well as the 
past history of our planet, without reference to any beginning of 
things, or any supernatural interposition in the changes which 
have taken place. "With the aid of two modest postulates, one, 
an eternity of organized matter a paite atitc'y thd other, a magazine 
of fire witijin the shell of tlie*earth, all the revolutions of our globe 
were accounted for by causes now in action. The corrosion 
of the atmosphere, according to the Hnttonian system, is inc(;s- 
sautly w earing aw ay the summits and sides of hills and mountains; 
the matter thus detached is carried down by streams to the vallies, 
and by the larger rivers to the sea, where it is spread out into 
strata formed».gradually on the bed of the ocean. After this pro¬ 
cess has been continued for thousands or perhaps millions of 
years, and a good portion o/ the existing inequalities on the earth*s 
surface has been destroyed, an expansive force is supposed to act 
I'rom beneath, and to heave up these submarine strata already 
hardened by the central fire, forming on a sudden new continents 
with tlicir hills and vallies, which are again to be subjected to 
disintegration by the atniosphcio, again to be submerged in the 
oceaii by the conveyance oY rivers, and to form the materials of 
future continents ki endless succession. 

- ' • * CatfioM on the Deliljjr,’p.' ?72T 
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l^at a tiieoi^ 80 esLtravagsUii;, gratuhtoUs, «0'UUcr^tiRsu{5- 
ported by fact or by testimony sltould have been aikw'cd even an 
iiidu^etii hearing in a philosofibical age, was liafdty to be eK-> 
pected. That it should have had what is called a rm, that it 
should have been illustrated aud defended by a man of science, 
a professed admirer of the Baconian metliod of inquiry, and 
oite of the ablest W'riters of his day,^!^ to be reckoned aanengr 
tilose,anomalies of fiutnan nature whicli, according to the humour 

are in, provoke either our regret, our indignation or our con¬ 
tempt. Professor PlayfairVec^uinmeudcd it for its * originality, 
grandeur and simplicity;’ and he enlarged upon the. powerful 
agency of thfe sea as co-operating with tlie rivers, in the work of 
reducing the ineqHalities of the earth. 

We must be allowed here to remark that tl»e very terms of 
the panegyric indicate a remarkable conftision of thought, W'heii 
applied to a system of philosophy, aiul a total forgetfulness of 
that character which, as we observed in the opening of this 
article, belongs to the department of geology not less than to that 
of history. In discussing the merits of an invention in the arts of 
life, or of any new' method or plan, its oiiguialilY,ils simplicity or 
its grandeur may indeed be proper objects of consideration, and a 
fair ground of praise. But when the inquiry is concerning a 
matter of fucty when we have to demonstrate, not to invtnt; to 
inquire wluit has been, not to sjiecnlate on what maybe, the 
iulroductiou of these ideas is manifestiy improper, and has a 
tendency to mislead and confoutid us. It is precisely that error 
against w'hich the great founder of modem {^liilosophy cautions 
his reader. The true and only object of philosophy is the inter¬ 
pretation of uature. We must take .nature as we find her, and 
dismiss from our thoughts the vain desire of modelling her accord¬ 
ing to any pre-conceived fancy of onr own. 

In the miserably meagre collection of facts also upon uhich 
this fabric was raised, and in the sudden flight to the hrst princi¬ 
ples of things, after a superficial examinaMon of a few phenomena, 
we see a marvellous neglect of that code of induetke reasoning 
which Bacon delivered, and which is continually quoted as an 
oracle by that very school frcArt winch ll;iis tlieory sprung. There 
is something so remarkable in all ibis, and at the same time so ^ 
illustrative of the main subject to wliicli we are soon to proceed, 
that we shall not scruple to burden our jiages with an extract by 
.way of specimen. 

' On observing the Patowmack,’ says Mr. Plairfair, ‘ where it pene¬ 
trates the ridge of the Allegany mountains, or the Irtish, as it issues 
from the defiles of the Altai, there is no man, how^-er little addicted 
k> geological speculations, who does not immediately acknowledge, that 
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Ove ramixUain was oao^ ooiUiiaued qmpft across the space in which .the 
liver no*^ flows: and if h4 ventwes to reason cinicerniug the cause of 
so wonderful a changCf he ascrii^ it to some grciit convulsion of 
natuie, which has torn the 'mountath asunder, and openeu a passage 
for the waters. It is onljf the phitosc/pherf who has deeply meditated 
on the effects which action 'ong continued fs able to produce, and on 
the simplicity of the means w'hich nature employs in all her operations, 
who ^s in this “nothing butihe gradual working of a stream, that once 
^(mxd ns high as the top of the ridge which it now so deeply intersects, 
and has cut its course .through the rock in the same way, and almost 
with the same instrument, by which lapidary divide a block of 
marble or .granite.’— JUustratiops of the Huttonian Theory, § 102, 

Statements such as these seem hardly to be entitled to a serious 
answer. To assume an infinite series of centuries merely that 
weather may have time to iWtnuve mountains and plant them in 
the sea, and that w ater may cut through the ridge of a moun¬ 
tainous chain, (a thing to the performance of which in all eternity 
it could never tend to approximate,) is too monstrous an outrage 
upon common sense to be treated without ridicule. Nothing 
but scepticism could venture to make sp large a demand upon 
human credulity—and all for the purpose of drawing away the 
mind from the contemplation of any beginning of things, and of 
teaching that * there is no occasion (to use Dr. Hutton’s own 
words) ^for having recourse to any destructive accident in na- 

* lure, or the agency of aujy preternatural -caiise, in explaining 

* that which actually appears.’ 

Notwithstanding this, an amjde, a candid, and a respectful 
examination of thc'theory was laid before the public by De 
a philosopher of whom it is impossible to speak without bearing 
testimony to the amiable q^iaiities of his heart, as w'ell as to the 
great services he has rendered to the cause of science. That lie 
had strong prepossessions in favour of revealed religion is not 
denied; but they have warped his reasonings on physical facts 
much less than the opposite prepossessions appear to have affected 
his opponents. This however is not enough to say on such a 
subject.' W«e contend therefore boldly, that in an inquiry into 
the history of the world, to reject the evidence of written records, 
as wholly irrelevant and undeserviitg^of attention, is in itself illogi¬ 
cal and uuphifosophical. It is true, that to assume these records 
' to be infallible, and above all criticism, is to prejudge the question, 
and to supersede all inquiry: but when the case is one of a remote 
agef and full of difficulty, when w e are compelled to compass sea 
and land for presumptive and circumstantial evidence, to turn a 
deaf ear to that volume v^iiicli professes to give a direct and de¬ 
tailed narrative the whole transaction, is a greater violabon of 
titelaws of sound reasoiihig,and is a symptom of strongerprc^udice 
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against religion, than all the attnals <>f atiperstilion and hi^try caii 
furiiisli against true philosophy. # 

J)e Luc entered upon his taj(^ with an active and persevering 
spirit. He patiently analysed his opponent’s argument, exposed 
his sophistries, his inconsistencies, and bis gratuitous assumptions, 
and by a laige induction of facts, collected chiefly from personal 
exaniination, he overthrew tlie fundamental position upon jH'hich 
the Hiittoniian tliedry rested; proving that those processes of 
nature by which its abettors accounted for Jlhe conversion of oKl 
continents into new ones, hfth^ course of millions of years, could 
not by any possibility elSect what w^js pretended, for that in fact 
they had a direct tendency the other way. All the operations 
produced on then^ says De Luc, (and no man w'us better entitled 
to speak from accurate and extensive observation,) by the com- 
bint^ action of atmospherical causes, gra\frty, and running waters, 
have tended only to obliterate their original characters, by reducing 
the abrupt faces into gradual slopes, by softening down the aspe¬ 
rities of the hills, by raising instead of excavating the beds of 
vulltes, and by Idling up the cavities of lakes; while neither the 
materials conveyed by rivers to the sea, nor those detached frotn 
the steep coasts by waves are transported to any distance: the 
waves and the tides throw them back upon the coasts, and even 
bring up the sand from the bottom, wherever they can reach it. ^ 

We dwell the longer upon the works of this excellent and candid 
writer, because although he haf fallen into some material errors, 
yet we regard his waitings as eonstitutiug a kidd of epoch in geo¬ 
logical science. He first, if we mistake not, hit upon that sound 
distinction wiiich has introduced a rav of ligiit into this confused 
and intricate subject; by the aid of which the inquiry has been 
since pursued with rapidly increasing success, lie divided the 
various phenomena which the surface of the earth exhibits, into 
those which are produced by causes sliH, in action, and those 
whose causes have ceased to act. Adopting this distinction, and 
proceeding to examine with indefatigable industry, the phenoiueua 
of coasts, valUes, lakes, ravines, esluai ies and deltas, he arrived at 
similar conclusions in every cH^c, by processes ||^tally indepctideiU 
of each other; and these conclusions were in ^strict accordance 
writh the scriptural account of an universal deluge, which over¬ 
whelmed the earth about four or live thousand years ago. 

De Luc indeed frequently talks of the bict/t of the present 
continents, as if their forms must needs have been the result of a 
single (;atastrophc; and liis favourite li^pothesis, which he is ever 
labomang to support, is, that the deluge effected by the 
sinking of the old coiitineiits, when the sea rushing into the lower 
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iitvel ]a|d feare its former bed, which composes our preseiit laiwl. 
Against all gratuitous Ifypotheses of this itaturc, however simple 
or ingenious, wiien they rest upon no pi>8itive evidence, wc have 
a decided oMection. The falsehood of De JLiic’s has been at 
length fully demonstrated^by Mr. Buckland in the work before us: 
and it is only one out of niany important points which be has been 
the fjst to establish. Apd as to the reiterated phrase, * birth of 
our present continents/ it would have been quite sufficient for J^e 
Luc*s purpose, and piuch more consonant with the sober tone of 
bis reasoning, to have spoken oft tlu^ continents as they tt'ete left 
at the subsidence of the deluge, without determining whether 
they existed before that event, the same in their leadihg characters 
as at the present day, or not. The chronometers which be has 
beautifully deduced from the progressive growth of subsequent 
phenomena, would liave been equally valuable and conclusive 
under cither supposition; because the deluge so modified the 
surface of the globe as to obliterate all ^|ienamcna of this kind, 
and to fix the commcucemeiit at least of a new a:ra. 

In tracing thus rapidly the liistory of geological science, we are 
obliged to pass over many eminent names, and to confine our¬ 
selves to a few which serve to mark its more jnomineut epochs. 
In this point of view, the labours of M. Cuvier are by far the 
most important. Following up the principle so happily pro¬ 
pounded by De Luc, with equal candour, and love of truth, hut 
■with greater strength of mind, a more capacious intellect, and 
more exact science, Cuvier has determined, in his admiralilc 
Essay oil the Theory of the Earth, that the causes now in action 
are insufficient to account for the phenomena we discover; and 
the general result of his investigations, as far as it affects tin* 
subject more immediately before us, may best he given*in his own 
w'ords : from which we shall perceive that, in adopting De Luc’s 
hypothesis of a reciprocal change of sea and lain!, he has left an 
important error to be corrected by the author now before us. 

‘ I am of opinion then, with M. De Luc and M. Dolomieu—'I’hat, if 
there is any circumstance thoroughly establisheil in geology, it is, iliat 
the crust of our globe has been subjected to a great and sudden revo¬ 
lution, the epoch which, canmu be‘■dated much farther buck than 
five or si.x thousatwyeai's ago; that this revolution had buried all the 
countries which were before inhabited by man and by the other animals 
that are now best known ; that the same revolution had laid dry the bed 

the last ocean, which now forms alt the countries at present inhabited ; 
that the small number of individuals of men and other animals that 
escaped from the effects of that gieat revolution, have since propagatetl 
and spread over the lands then newly laid dry, and consequently that 
the human race kas only resumed a progressive state of improvement 
since that epoch .’—Theory of the Earth, § 34. 

Independently 



^ Independently indeed of direct bistcrrical evidence, a^nty^'ith very 
slight reterence to the phenomena exhibfted on the earth s surface, 
phitosophicaj inquirers bad iongago been convinced of the recent 
origin of the human race, and of the proeeiit order of tiungs on 
our planet. The novelty of the arts and sciences, the low apU- 
quity of the most ancient monuments, suid the short period within 
wnich all authentic history is includqch forced this .belief ejipn on 
the mind of the atheistical poet of Rome, who with good reason 
asks, 

' • 

Praetere^, si nulla fhit genitalis origo * 

'rerrarutn ac cgeli, semperqqi: aiterna fii6re, , 

Cur supra helium 'I’hebanum et funeia Troja:, 

Non alias alii quoqiie res cerim'^re poetac ? 

Quo tot\icta virfi m t.)ties cecidere ? nec usquatn **■ 
i^'^teniis fani£C monumentis iii‘-ita fl®rent ’ 

Verum, ut opinor, Imhet novitateni siimma, rerensque 
Natura 'st nuindi, neqne pridern exordia cepit. 

The same concession (for so, from his manner of treating the 
subject, it is fair local) it> is made by La Place in his Si/sthnc du. 
Monde: who suggests*that the ^ew families tcltich escaped the 
general destructioti would be for some ages so far plunged in igno» 
ranee as to efface all accurate kiiow’ledge of former events, and 
to envelope the traditi(»n of this catastrophe in fable. 'I hat a few 
escaped is an undeninble fact: but an extraordinary anxiety is 
manifested by nio^t of llicse philosojihcrs to leave the escape 
open to natural causes. Lven Cuviei, m hose works never indicate 
hostility or disrespect towards* Hevclalion, and who seems to be 
uctnated by a sincere love of truth, yet bolrays a morbid eagerness 
to separate his reasoning from scripture, and tf> seek no support 
or confirmation from that quarter. He is clearly of opinion, that 
the deluge did not cover tlie highest mountains, and that several 
portions of the human race might thus have escaped: and adverting 
in particular to the remarkable difference in thefiJrniof the Chinese 
and Negroes from the rest of mankind, he suggests the probability 
that their anccstois escaped from the general catastroplie by difirc- 
rent routes, and on different parts of the great mountain-ranges 
of the world. *5! To such conclusions also the doctrine of 

De Luc himself is open ; foTlie supposes in'^» species of animals 
to have been preserved'*' by retiring to tlie^^ps of mountains, 
which w^ere as islands in his antediluvian sea: but if brute animals 
were thus preserved, it is even more probable that some indivi¬ 
duals among men would have betaken themselves to the same 
places of refuge. 

We are now arrived at that stage in the scientific investigation 
of the subject, where Mr. Buckland coinmeTfce d his labours. 

* Sec Jiis 6th letter to Bluiurnharh, $ 3;>. 
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l^ttckland —Reliqnia Diitmana, 

Having l^*5en appointed Professor of Geology in the University 
of Oxford, a situation rather of honour than of emolument, and 
having previously devoted several years with ardour and assiduity 
to the study, he commeiiced a series of lectures in that University, 
entbracing all the branches of this complicated science. His 
success was brilliant beyond example. Something perhaps must 
be attributed 4o the noveUy of the subject, and to the rapid 
advances made within a few years through the combined researches 
of the most eminent men of science in Europe : all which infor¬ 
mation Mr. Bucklund embodied in his lectures, together with a 
large collection of materials, the fruit of his own observation and 
inquiry. But this alone could never have kindled thd admiration 
and eothusiasm which has attended him throughout his career. 
In the luminous arrangement of his subject, in the copiousness 
and accuracy of iiis deftivls, in the candour with which contacting 
opinions were discussed, tlie large and interesting views of nature 
which he presented to the mind, the promptitude and felicity of 
his illustrations, and the perspicuity, spirit, and beauty of his 
language, he far exceeded any thing that his hearers had ven¬ 
tured to anticipate. The charm which was thus thrown over 
the subject awakened attention, excited curiosity, and infused 
an appetite for physical knowledge, wdiich had never before been 
the leading characteristic of that University. But what more 
than all contributed to the value of his lectures was, the new 
demonstrations continually introduced of providential design 
throughout this department of ‘nature; and the satisfactory 
proofs given of the reality of that event recorded by Moses, 
which once swept the whole surface of the globe, destroying 
all the fair works of the creation, and leaving a single family to 
re-people and subdue the earth. 

In the vast field of research which geology includes, this event 
occupies indeed but a small space: yet considering its intimate 
connexion with the moral and religious history of man, it posses¬ 
ses an interest far more powerful than all the rest. As such, it 
is well deserving of a separate discussio»»; and the minutest 
phenomena which tend to elucidate and establish the truth 
assume an import mp e, similar to thdrt which in a grave judicial 
inquiry often attanres to circumstances the most insignificant in 
their Own nature. 

We have already remarked on the judicious distinction adopted 
by De Luc between the result of causes now in action, and of 
those which have ceased to act. Under this latter bead falls the 
evidence of the deluge: and it forms but a small part of that com¬ 
prehensive divisiqp. Setting aside therefore the consideration of 
alt the phenomena of the earth prior to tliat epoch, the successive 
gradation of primitive, secondary and tertiary formations, with their 
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several mineral and <M^nie contents, all whidi have b^n largely 
treated in the course of his academical lectures, the professor, in 
the work befoi^ us, distributes his proofs of the Deluge under 
three heads. 

1. The appearances of caves and fissures of rocks; and the 
sand, clay, pebbles, and bones of animals found in them. 

^ llie beds of diluvial sand, loaiy.and gravel, containing the 
bones of aniaials,*which are found in all parts of the worlds and 
at the highest levels. 

3. The excavation of va1ltes,^nd the marks ^om into the surface 
of the earth by diluvial-currents. « , 

The first'portion of the volume is a reprint nearly of the paper 
on the Kirkdale%cave, which we not long ago reviewed from the 
Pliilosophical Transactions, and which procured from th^ Royal 
Society their award of the Copley medah*» Of the conclusiveness 
of the professor’s reasoning on the phenomena of this cave our 
opinion has been already given. We will only add, that it appears 
to us just as reasonable to doubt that the town of Pompeii was 
the habitation of huin^ii beings, as to suspend our belief in the 
conclusion, that this cave was the long continued abode of hyaenas 
before the deluge, which has left enveloped in its muddy sediment 
the shattered fragments of those beasts, and of the several animals 
on W'hich they preyed. The animals found in the cave agree in 
species with tliose-that occur iu the diluvian gravel of England, 
and of great part of the northern hemisphere; four of them, the 
hyaena, elephant, rhinoceros, and hippopotamus, belong to species 
that are now extinct, and to genera that live*exclusively in warm 
climates, and which are now f^ound associated only in the southern 
parts of Africa near the Ca[)e. , 

Another cave similar to that of Kirkdale liavuig been discovered 
at Kirb^wloorside, and having been closed up by Mr. Duncombe 
the proprietor, until some qualified person should be present to 
inspect it in its undisturbed state, Mr. Buckland went into York¬ 
shire accom}>anied by Sir Humphry Davy for that purpose; and 
though it contained not a single bone, yet its circupistances with 
respect to diluvial sediment and stalagmite were precisely analo¬ 
gous to those of Kirkdale, and fully confirmed l.is reasoning upon 
them. Since that time the author Itks visited and minutely ex¬ 
amined several caves and fissures containing animal remains, in* 
this country, as those of Hutton in the Meudip Hills, Derdham 
Down near Clifton, Dream Cave near Wirksworth in Derby¬ 
shire, the Oreston caves near Plymouth, those at Crawley Rocks, 
and at Paviland in Glamorganshire. • 

Of all these a perspicuous and detailed description is given in 
the present volume; and they exhibit a specimeu of strict and 
severe inductive reasoning, such as no fallacy can escape. De 
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BucV‘iau4 —RifliiiHuc Diinviunff^ 

Luc wa^ certainly right in his remark^ that * real and general 
advances will then only be made in the science oi nature when the 
dread of prolixity shall be overcome.’ Detail is the «very essence 
of circumstantial evidence: and whoever is enamoured of the pur¬ 
suit wUl read with delight the full and accurate descriptions of 
which it would be useless here to attempt an abridgment, and 
which, all conspire to the suoport of the same position, attesting 
the action of an universal deluge at no very distant period of time. 
In perusing these details, the reader will be struck not only with 
the cautious and persevering spirit of investigation they display, 
but with {he sagacity evinced, in combining facts which reflect 
light on each other, and in eliciting cmiclusions from phenomena 
so combined, which, viewed in their scattered s,tate and by ordi¬ 
nary observers, would convey no information whatever. The 
patience and candour also with which the most captious objec¬ 
tions are examined is generally repaid by finding that the pheno¬ 
menon out of which the objection arises, is not only reconcileable 
with the hypothesis, but that, upon a closer inspection, it is con¬ 
verted into an argument in its favour. Of this kind are the ex¬ 
planations given of the open fissures with their contents of two 
kinds, diluvian and post-diluvian, the puzzling circumstances of 
the Plymouth caves, and the several cases of human skeletons, 
which last turn out, upon careful examination, to be in every in¬ 
stance of post-diluvian origin. We must, however, in this place 
content ourselves with a bare summary of the conclusions to 
which, after a thorough sifting of the phenomena of bones, the 
professor ultimately arrives. He divides them into five classes, 
the last of which only is posterior to the deluge. 

1. Those of carnivorous animals, that rctiied spontaneously to 
the caves to die during successive generations in tlie period imnte- 
dhitely preceding the deluge, as in tiie case of the beanl^bones in 
the caves of Germany. 

3. The remains of animals that were dragged in as food by beasts 
of prey during the same period, as in the case of the various re¬ 
mains in the cave of Kirkriale. 

3. The remains of animals that fell into and perished in the 
open fissures and caves connected ,\\ith them in the period pre¬ 
ceding the deluge, as in the case of the boties at Plymouth and 
Gibraltar. 

4. The remains of animals tliat were washed in together vi'ilh 
mud and pebbles at the deluge, as in the case of the entire skele¬ 
ton of a rhinoceros at VV irks worth. 

5. The remains of anin^als that have entered caverns, or fallen 
into open fl.ssures since the period of tlie deluge, as in the case of 
the human honefin the open cave at Paviland, and the bones of 
dogs, deer, &c. in the open fissure at Diin}pombe Park. 

The 
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The advantage of personal tiispection having proved|^o great in 
the English caves, our professor resolved to examine for himself 
the caves of Germany, which had been long known to contain tlie 
remains of'extincl species of aiiiumls. Their animal contents had 
been accurately studwKi and described by Cuvier, and other natu< 
raiists ; and most of them had been alieady visit^ by Mr. Buck- 
land himself; hut he was induced np,w to explore them vuith the 
additional view of discoveiiiig evidence of diluvial action, w'hich 
liud formed no part of the object of, former examinations. 
i\ccordingly in the summer o/ 182'i, he contpleted this survey, 
and had the satisfactiow of finding all his opinions confirmed- by 
tlie eviilentfe they aflordech 

'i'lie result of his investigation, which is related in full detail 
in the volume before us, may be comprized in the following sum¬ 
mary. •>** 

"^rhe present entrances to them were not their original openings, 
but are truncated portions of their lower branches laid open by 
dilu viun denudation. The diluvium they contain is either loam, 
.sand •>! pebbles, but, more commonly a mixture of all three, 
through which the bones lie interspersed, and the whole mass has 
often been induiaitcd into an osseous breccia, like that of Gibral¬ 
tar. 'File loam has not been produced by the decay of the flesh 
or bones, or of the rock in which the cave exists, but it agrees, in 
chemical constitution, with that of the diluvial beds of the 
ailjacent country. In the remarkable cave at Kiihloch, indeed, 
theieis avast accumulation "of black animal earth with bones 
dispersed through it; • 

‘ ’The quantity of animal matter accumulated on the floor,' says Mr. 
liucklaiul, ‘ is most snrpriring, and the only thing of the kind 1 ever vvit- 
iiessetl ; and many hundied, 1 may say thousand, individuals must have 
conti'ibijted their remains to make up tiiis appalling ma.ss of the dust of 
death. It seems in a great measure to be deiived from coniminiited 
ami pulverized bone; lor the fleshy parts of animal bodies produce by 
their decomposition so small a quantity of peimanenl earthy residuum, 
that we must seek tor the origin of tliis mass princijially in decayed 
bones. 'I'lie cave is so dry, that the black earth lies in the state of loose 
powder, and rises in dust under the feet; it also retains so large a pro¬ 
portion of its original animal Wluter, tha^ it is occasionally used by the 
peasants as an enriching manure for the adjacent meadows.'—p. 138. 

This cave contains no pebbles. Its size and proportions are 
nearly equal to those of a large church, and the professor calcu- 
late.s that it contained .'>000 cubic feet of the black earth, equal to 
tlie lernains of at least 2.^00 bears, a number which, in the course 
of 1000 years, may have been .supplied by a mortality at the rate 
of tw'o and a half jier annnni. For a solution^f tlnpo/iowfl///we 
must refer to the section itseW, accompanied by a plate ; and w'e 
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would poiptit out as an example of that happy mpde of explaining 
apparent difficulties, without any attempt at concealment or 
evasion, which characterizes all our author’s statements. We now 
proceed to the rest of those general conclusions to which his recent 
examination has led. 

The number of caves in which any bones at all are found is 
compacHtively veiy small, bnt when they occur it is usually in 
enormous quantities. Every circumstance tends to evince that 
the mud, pebbles, &c. were washed in by the deluge upon the 
bones alrCiidy existing in the caves.: if’, on the contrary, all the 
botfes had been drifted in by the diluviaii waters, they would be 
found dispersed in small quantities only, and in numerous caves: 
while, from the elevated situation of the caves, ibis proved that 
the mud could not possibly have been introduced by land-floods or 
by rivers. Lastly, there is* only one superficial crust of stalagmite 
in any of the caves, and no alternations of mud, pebbles, and 
bones, but simply one confused mass covered by a single crust of 
stalagmite. 

* The facts I have enumerated in the above descriptions/ Mr. Buck- 
land concludes, ‘ go to establish a perfect analogy, as far as relates to the 
loam and pebbie.s and stalagmitic incrustations in the caves and fissures 
of Germany and England, and lead us to infer an identity in the lime 
and manner in which these earthy deposits were introduced ; and this 
identity is still further confirmed by the agreement in species of the 
animals whose remains we find enveloped by them, both in caves and 
Assures, as well as in the superficial deposits of similar loam and peb¬ 
bles on the surface of the adjacent countries; viz. by the agreement of 
the animals of the English caves and fissures, not only with each other, 
but also with those of the diluvial gravel of England, and of the greater 
part of Europe; and in the case of the German caves, by the identity 
of their extinct bear with that found in the diluvial gravel of Upper 
Austria; and of the extinct hyaena with that of the gravel at Carnstadt, 
in the valley of the Necker; at Horden, near Ilerzberg, in the liartz; 
at Eichstadt, in Bavaria; the Val d’Arno in Italy; and Lawford, in 
Warwickshire. To these may be added the extinct rhinoceros, 
elephant and hippopotamus, which are common to gravel beds as well 
as caves ; and hence it follows, that the period at which the earth was 
inhabited by all the animals in question^ ^vas that immediately antece¬ 
dent to the formation of those.superficial and almost universal deposits 
of loam and gravel, which it seems impossible to account for, unless we 
ascribe them to a transient deluge^ affecting wwirmaZ/y, sitnultaneomlyyafid 
at no •eery distant period, the entire surface of our planet.'—p. 146. 

cannot however dismiss this branch of the subject, without 
adverting once more to the dissertation on the Kirkdale Cave, 

objections, it seems, fiad been taken against hya;nas eating 
dhe another afflhl feisotiiig upon bones, and some ridicule attempted 

to 
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to be thrown on the statement made^ ui>on Dr. Wolla8tif)n’s autho> 
rity, that the balls of dung found in the cave were recognized as 
belonging to that animal by the keeper at Exeter'Change. We 
shall see how the processor has answered these objections and 
verified his former statement; while^ the passage exhibits a fair 
specimen of that active spirit of inquiry, and that talent for per¬ 
spicuous and accurate description which pervade the whole work. 

‘ Since this paper was first published, I have had an opportunity of 
seeing a Cape hyxna at Oxford, in the travelling collection of Mr.- 
Wombwell, the keeper of whieW confirined, in every particular, the evi¬ 
dence given to Dr. VVolkiston by the*kecper at Exeter 'Cljvinge. I was 
enabled also to observe the^animal’s mode of proceeding in the destruc¬ 
tion of bones. 41^he shin bone of an ox Ireing presented to this hyaena, * 
he began to bite off with his molar teeth large fragments frorrf its upper 
extremity, and swallowed them whole as^iy.st as tliey were broken off. 
On liis reaching the medullary cavity, the bone split into angular frag¬ 
ments, many of vhicb he cauglit up greedily and swallowed entire ; he 
went on cracking it till he had extracted all the marrow', licking out 
the lowest portion of U with his tongue; this done, he left untouched 
the lower condyle, which contains no marrow, and is very hard. The 
slate and form of this residuary fiagment are precisely like those of 
similar bones at Kirkdale ; the marks, of teeth on it are very few, as 
the bone usually gave off a splinter before the large conical teeth had 
forced a hole through it; these few, liowexer, entirely resemble the 
imjnessions we fiiul on the bones at Kirkdale ; the small splinters also, 
in form and size, and manner of fracture, are not distinguishable from 
the fossil ones. 1 preserve all,ihe fragments and the gnawed portions 
of this bone for the sake of comparison by the jide of those 1 have from 
the antediluvian den of Yoikshire; there is absolutely no difference 
between them, except in point of age. The animal left untouched the 
solid bones of the tarsus and carpus, uiui »uch parts of the cylindrical 
bones as we find untouched at Kiikdale, and devoured only the parts 
analogous to those which are there deficient. The keeper, pursuing 
this experiment to its final result, presented me the next morning with 
a large quantity of album graecum, dispersed in balls, that agree entirely 
in size, shape, and substance, with those that were found in the den at 
Kirkdale. I gave the animal successively three shin bones of a sheep : 
he snapped them asunder in a moment, dividing each In two parts only, 
which he swallowed entire„\vithout the smallest mastication. On the 
keeper putting a spar of w ood, two inehes in diameter, into hisden^ he 
cracked it in pieces as if it had been touchwood, and in a minute tlj^p 
whole was reduced to splinters. The poxver of his jaws far exceeded 
any animal force of the kind I ever saw exerted, and reminded me of 
nothing so much as of a miner’s cru.shing mill, or the scissars with which 
they cut off bars of iron and copper in the metal founderies.’—pp. 37? 
38. • 

fVe too, it appears, were thought somewhat credulous in stating 
(what we had the best authority for doing) tliat an old hyajiia in 
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Paris bad 'iaten up his own leg. This fact has also been verified 
by Professor Buckland. Not satisfied with receiving the infor¬ 
mation from the sanne quarter we did, (His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Denmark,) he wrote to his friend Mr. Underwood, resi¬ 
dent in Paris, who not only confirms the fadi, but states that the 
animal may still be seen in the Jardin des walking on 

three l^s, “ * 

To the specimen just produced wc should be tempted to add 
another on the Orestoii caves near Plymouth, as strikingly illus¬ 
trative of that searching spirit of inquiry, that keen observation, 
and close iiftluctive logic whiclf mark all the author’s reasonings 
upondifticult and entangled cases. It is one of the best examples 
the book affords. But the passage is too long for iui'ertion: and we 
have still much to say before we proceed to the consideration of 
the scriptural difticulties' which to many of our readers will 
appear to be the most important bearing of the whole question. 

Jn our accoiml indeed of the seatnd class of evidences, those 
derived from diluvial beds of loam and gravel, we must be more 
brief. Among the animal remains conluinied in these deposits, 
the fossil elephant is by far the most generally tlispersed. It is 
that species to which the term mammolh (animal of the earth) has 
been applied by the natives of Siberia, who imagined the bones 
to be those of some huge animal that w as still living, like a mole, 
beneath the surface of the earth. Now abundant this animal was 
in Emdaiid is sufiicienlly uiiparent from the following extract. 

‘ It was to be expcctod that the remains of elephant should be found 
in the diluvial gravel of Vorksliue, from the fact alieady established, 
that these animals inhabited the neighbourhood of Kirkdale, whilst its 
caverns wfcre occupied by liyiEmis; and accordingly, the teeth, tusks, 
and bones of elephants of prodigious si/e have been found in tlie dilu¬ 
vium at Robin Hood’s buy near Whitby, at Scarborough, Bridlington, 
and several other plates along the shore of llolderiiess. As we proceed 
southward, we continue to find them abundantly on the coast, and in 
the interior of Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex. The largest deposit of them 
is at Walton near Warwick, where they lie at the water's edge, nii.xed 
with great numbers of the teeth, bones, and hoi ns of elk, stag, ox, horse, 
and other diluvial animals. In the valley.of the Thames, they have 
bcefp discovered at Sheppey, rlie Isle of Dogs, Lewisham, London, 
lirentford, Kew, Hurley Bottom, Wallingford, Dorchester, Abingdon 
and Oxford; also at Norwich, Canterbury, and Chartham, near Roches¬ 
ter. On the south coast of England, they occur at Lyme Regis and 
Cbamputb, (from the latter place Mr. De Di Bechc has lately obtained 
a tusk nine feet eight indies in length,) also at Burton and Loders near 
Bridport, and near Yeovil m Somerset. At Wliitchurch near Dorches¬ 
ter, t|iey lie in gravel above the chalk, and are found in a similar posi¬ 
tion on Salisbury plain : in the valley of the Avon also, at Box, and 

Ni'wtoii 
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Newton near Bath, and in that of the Severn at Gloucester, and* at 
Hodboiough near Stroud. In the centre of England, we have them at 
Trentham in Staffordshire, at two places mentiotied by Grew and Mor¬ 
ton, in Northaioptonshirt;, and at Newham and Lawford, near Uugby in 
Wanvickshire. In Ncash Wales, Pennant mentions two molar teeth 
and u tusk found in Flintshire, at llolkin, near tlie mouth of the.Vfile of 
Clewyd; u,nd they are not wanting,^ plough they have bei^ less 
frequently noticed,"in Scotland and Ireland. In all these cases they 
are found in the superdcial diluvial detritus, consisting either of gravel, 
sand, loam or clay, and are never imbedded m dnynjf the regular strata.^ 
— p. 173. • • 

ill the vdley of the Arno, near Florence, parts of the skeletons 
of at least a hundred hippopotami have been found, mixed in 
great abundance with the remains of iliiuoceros and e)e{>hRiit, to¬ 
gether with those of horses, oxen, deer,jljy(En;», bear, Uger, wolf, 
inaslodon, liog, tajiir and beaver. '^I'hey are from animals «of all 
ages, and one of the elejdiants conitl not have been a week ()ld.* 
Again, in the northern legions they occur equally abundant, 
riiere is not, says Pallas, in all Asiatic Pussia, from the Don to 
the extremity of the pibmontoiy of rciuilski, a stream or river in 
the banks of which they do not find elephants and other animals, 
now' strangers to thii ciimute. ‘ How' is it possible then,’ says the 
professor, ‘ to explain the general dispersion of all those remains, 
but by admitting that the elephants, as well as all the other crea¬ 
tines w'hosc bones are buried with them, were the antediluvian 
inhuhitants of the extensive tracts of country over which we have 
been tracing them; and that tfiey were all destroyed together, by 
the waters of the same inundution wdiicli produced the deposits 
of loam and gravel in winch they are imbedded?’ No unpreju¬ 
diced man, we think, can fur a inu’ment doubt that such is the 
case. 

A curious question, however, we cannot call it a dijficuU^f 
arises, how so many animals should be foiHid, ni climates where 
the same genera could not at the present day exist. Cuvier’s so¬ 
lution, deduced from the warm coating of fin near the skin, which 
w as observed on the carcase of a niuminoth cased &p in ice near 
the month of tlie Lena, is onito inadmissible. Amid the rigours 
of a polar winter they could have no supply of food, and even 
if we suppose the elephant and rhinoceros, with some others, toj 
migrate periodically, like the musk-ox and the rein-deer of Mel¬ 
ville island, yet in the case of crocodiles and tortoises, which are 
also iound iu these regions, extensive emigration is impossible; 
and the same may be said of so unwieldy a creature as the hippo- 
))otamus. In fact, fossil fish and plants of tropical origin are 
lonnd, as Mr. Greenough has observed,* in wortliem latitudes. 


* Priiiciiilcsi of Geology, pp. 182—5- 
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as well a&' the remains of terrestrial animals: they are found, too, 
in situations where, as at Monte Bolca, it is inconceivable that 
they can have been wafted from the neighbourhood of the line. 
The only admissible inference is that the climate b&s undergone 
a change since the antediluvian period. * 

To account for this change may be difficuit; but having esta- 
blisheld the body of evidence' above stated, the fact of the change 
may be admitted without difficulty. Ingenious men may indulge 
ki conjectures as tQ, the physical causCj such as a change in the 
direction of the earth’s axis, or an} other planetary disturbauce ; 
but this, afier all, will be conjecture only, not philosophy; and 
Mr. Buckland has wisely forborne to entangle himsetf with such 
questions. We will only observe, that nothing is'more likely than 
that the stupendous revolution then wrought on our globe should 
have been accompanied by some permanent change in its atmos¬ 
phere ; and the mention of the rainbow in scripture, as a novel phe¬ 
nomenon after the deluge, clearly implies that some meteorological 
change then took place, although we may be wholly incompetent 
to explain wdiat it was or how it was produced. l)e Luc’s hy¬ 
pothesis, in his sixth Letter to Blumenbach, in which he supposes 
that tempestuous rains are among the consequences of that change, 
is the most pleasing and plausible that has yet been advanced ; 
but it is hardly entitled to a place in a scientiiic work. 

The following sections of this second part treat of the evidence 
afforded by deposits of loam and gravel without reference to their 
animal contents, and by blocks of granite and pebbles of various 
kinds, drifted from iKieir parent rocks. Beds of this description 
are totally distinct from those local and partial formations, now 
going on from day to day, of deltas, terraces, tufas, torrent-gravel 
and peat-bogs; and Mr. Buckland justly remarks on the im¬ 
portance of appropriating the term alluvial to the latter class, and 
of speaking of the fopner always under the appellation diluvium* 
Notliin^can be more decisive than the evidence collected under 
this head from various parts of England, Scotland, Ireland, the 
continent of Europe, and even from North America, Africa and 
Asia. The diluvial gravel is almost alw'ays of a compound cha¬ 
racter, containing amongst.the detritus of each immediate neigh- 
o^bourhood, (which usually forms its greatest bulk,) rolled fragments 
of rocks, whose native bed is often at a great distance, and which 
must have been drifted thence at the time of the foimation of the 
gravel, in which they are at present lotlgcd. The position of the 
parent mountain, with respect to the fragments, is important, as 
affording a proof of the direction of the currents that drifted them 
to their present* jiiace of lodgment. 

Our notice of these cliaptcrs, curious and interesting as they 

are. 



are, must necessarily be brief. Suffice it to say, that th|p curroats 
which have strewed the surface of England and the continent of 
Europe with the wreck of distant masses, appear to have set 
generally from tlie north; and that these scattered fragments 
clearly indicate that th£ chalk strata, as well as other formations, 
once extended much farther north than they at present d6 ; having 
been swept en masse before the migji^ currents which torg them 
from their fornier*position. In the Appendix, a detailed account 
is given, accompanied with a map, of the gravel of the valley of 
the Thames, charged as •it js with pebl)le# brought from the 
Eickey Hill near Birmingham, ^i^is curious memqir will, we 
trust, serve«as a model to many similar investigations, by which 
our local histoaies and topographical memoirs may hereafter be 
enriched. * 

This part of the work concludes with* a chapter, which, in a 
religious point of view^, is the most important of the whole w ork, 
viz. proofs of inundation at the higliest levels of the globe. It 
was before observed, that Cuvier left this point open to the belief, 
that various portions of the human race might have escaped to 
the mountains, and there survived the general devastation. Mr. 

^ Bucklaiid brings together decisive proofs, that the highest sum¬ 
mits were covered with water. The granite blocks on Mount 
Jura, transported from the summit of Mont Blanc, the form of the 
Alps and Carpathians, and other mountainous regions of Europe, 
which he has visited, all bearing the same evidence of having 
been modified by the force of*water, as do the hills of the lower 
regions, and the lodgment of diluvial gravel in their plains and val- 
lics,all attest this fact. Nay, the bones of extinct animals, although 
not yet discovered in the Alpine griiyel beils, have been found in 
America, at an elevation of 7,800 feet, and by Humboldt in the 

‘ Cordilleras, at 7,200 feet above the levt;l of the sea. In central 
Asia, the evidence is still more decisive. Captain W. S. Webb, 
an officer of high character in the Easv India service, and a man 
of science, w'ho was employed many vears in a survey of the 
Himalayan Mountains, procured fossil bones from an elevation of 
more than 1G,000 feet. They were sent home last year to Sir E. 
Home, and prove to be thc«« of a small spe-. cs of horse and of 
deer. To this we may add, that others of the bear species have 
been found in the same spot. It is an elevated plain, surrounded* 
by snowy peaks, the highest of which are at least 26,000 feet. 
The plain itself is cultivated and inhabited, and is that in which 
the great river Sutlej has its source. Being just wkhiii the 
borders of Chinese Tartary, Captain Webb was not permitted 
by that jealous government to pass the boundary; but his get)- 
metrical observations fix the altitude with the*greatest certainty ; 
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and thfe Uiries were procured from the inhabitants of the district, 
who call them the bones of genii, and think that they fell from 
the clouds. There is no ground to suspect that they arc brought 
from a lower region by the natives, for they are not valued oir stdd, 
or used for any purpose, and the natives*wondered at Captain 
Webb’s desire to possess them. The first specimens were 
brougltt by a man in his ei^ployment, who had failed in ob¬ 
taining the object of inquiry, viz. some supposed works of 
Grecian art, oi' whicl^ Captain Webb had beard, and who, in 
default of these, bj ought abundance of the fossil called Ammo¬ 
nite, upon which the tiindoos«set a superstitions value. These 
fragments of bone also he produced, as being soiiietlting curious 
found in the "ravel at the base of those eminences from w'hich 

^ O 

the ammonites are procured ; and which, although frequently 
noticed, never appear to"have been made the objects of search, 
and are not preserved, as the ammonites and similar fossils are, 
from a superstitious motive. These are additional facts, which 
w'e have ourselves had the moaiis of ascertaining since the puh- 
licutioii of Mr. Bnckland’s woik; and they surely leave us no 
pretence for doubting what the scripture records, that ‘ all the 
high hills and mountains under the whole heavens were covered,’ 
at the time when the last great physical change took place, by 
an inundation of w ater over the whole surface of the eaith. 

The f/ifVd head of evidence rtdates to the Vallics of Denudation. 
It is thrown into the Appendix, liaving been partially anticipated 
in the preceding discussions, and having been already published 
in »he Geological 'I'linsactiinis, ’I’o the force of a body of w ater 
like the ocean, poming in over the land, or rushing from a higher 
level, no limits can be assigned. professor demonstrates its 

agency ill the excavation ofvallejs in several parts of England, 
drawing his examples chiefly from his native district, on the 
southern coast, that between Lyme and Exmouth, where they 
abound in a remaikahlc degiee, and form the cliaracterislic fea¬ 
ture of the country. But wc must put an end to abstracts and 
quotations, baying still much to say upon the general principles 
of this inquiry, and its connexion w ith the important question of 
revealed religion. 


' Before, however, we enter upon thi.s consideration, it may be 
well to take a brief review of the points which Mr. Buckland has 
been the first to cstahlisli in geological science; for a single step, 
well seclired, which advances ns beyond the former boundary of 
real knowledge, is worth a whole budget of theories, however 
grand, ingenious or original. 

Ill the first place then, he has refuted the favourite notion of De 
Luc, which was adopted even by Cuvier, and seems to have been 

the 
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the prevailing belief of the present day, that the land 

changed places at the deluge, the former continents sinking into 
vast subterraneous caverns, the roof of which gave way on tliat 
sudden convulsion^ Great as the changes certainly were, that 
W’cre caused by that Catastrophe, and deeply as its ravages are 
sculptured on tlie surface of the glbbe, excavating vallies, and 
forcing passages for water through the margin of Jakes, aiid the 
sides even of mountain ranges, ye? *t is clearly proved that the 
same lands which are now inhabited were, before that event, also 
uncovered by the waters^ and although (lie^ parts hillicrlo exa¬ 
mined, appear not to have been occupied by man, yet they were 
the abode 4uf numerous tribes of land animals, w'hose remains are 
identihed with^lm greatest certainty and precision. 

In the next place it is proved, for the first time, by tfieans of 
the phenomena of the Kirkdale cave, ihjiy; these remains were not 
drilled from remote climates to the places in which they are found; 
but that the animals to which they belonged, lived in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, and were the ordinary inhabitants of these regions of 
the earlli. 

1 hiiflly, it is ^Ir. Auckland who has first presented us with a 
distinct and detailed view ol a state oj animal life previous to the 
deluge. Hitherto this epoch had presented an impassable barrier 
to all the researches of naturalists. We saw, indeed, evidences of 
the destruction of orgimizi'd beings, dispersed throughout the in¬ 
terior of the crust of llic eartli, as well as largely scattered over its 
surface. But it was a c()iirus/.*(l and iiuliscriminate scene of death 
which met our eves. All tliat we could iufer was, that the ani¬ 
mals )»erislied. 'I lieir habits, their instincts, their food, their 
mode of life, were all involveii in utter, and, as it would seem, in 
hopeless uncertainly. The veil, however, which before concealed 
that antediluvian vvoild from our eyes, has now been lifted, and a 
spectacle opQiied to om view, which has at .once enlarged the 
range of our physical knowledge, and leads the imagination, freed 
as it were from its former shackles, to roam with ilelight over a 
field hitherto covered with ini penetrable mystery. It is, in short, 
one of tliosc cheeiing facts which encourage us* to hope, that 
through the progressive inijiiovement of the several arts and sci¬ 
ences, no bounds are set t^jlhe possible discoveries of the human 
mind, when its powers are well disciplined and rightly directed* 
How much, indeed, this very discovery is owing to the late itn- 
proveinents in comparative anatomy, the memoir on the Kirk¬ 
dale cave plainly proves. The Tartars suppose the diluvian bones 
they find to be the bones of genii: Qur ancestors called the large 
ones those of giants : we now ascertain with precision, not only 
the component parts of elephants, horses, oxeif^ deer, bill we speak 

. ^ with 
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with confident familiarity of the ‘ teeth of water-l^ts/ ‘ the left 
ulna of a lark,’ or the ‘ coracoid process of the right scapula of a 
duck,’ that was eaten before the deluge. To Cuvier the world is 
indebted more than to all other naturalists put together, for our 
advancement in this branch of knowledgeand it is pleasing to 
observe, that he has made, in his last publications, the most fiat- 
teriiigyacknowledgments of^Mr. Buckland’s merits, even in many 
points where he had himself formerly held opjiosite opinions.* 

But it is in the collection of this vast body of evidence, attest¬ 
ing the greatest phvsical epoch in the history of mankind, in its 
masterly arrangement, in the unravelling of intricate questions, in 
the candid examination of objections, in the soIutio»* of difficul¬ 
ties and anomalies, in the perspicuous and exact ilcscriptioiis, and, 
above all, in discerning the relation which subsists between 
scattered phenomena, e-iid in the close inductive logic which is 
brought to bear upon the facts as they arise, that we trace the 
action of a mind destined, we hope, to make still larger additions 
to the stock of human knowledge. Cei taiiily we may pronounce 
the author to be the first who has placed this fact beyond the 
reach of controversy or cavil, and to have put the,finishing hand 
to an argument so long laboured at by onr divines, that the earth, 
aftei* having been inhabited for ages, was, at the period recorded 
in the sacred history, covered, even to its highest summits, by a 
sudden, simultaneous, universal, transient flood of waters. 

We have already observed that when once a fact is thus esta¬ 
blished, although it Kiay be difficult, or even impossible, to assign 
its physical causes, yet our inability to account for it throws no 
difficulty whateviir in the way of onr believing it. However phi¬ 
losophical it may be to make tliis attempt, it is a most uuphilo- 
sophical confusion of thought to suffer the, difficulty of dis¬ 
covering a cause .to affect our belief in a fact demonstratively 
proved. We have no objection indeed to the endeavours which 
ingenious men have made to discover in the svstem of nature some 
means by wliich this extraordinary effect might have been pro¬ 
duced ; nor do we regard them as necessarily indicative of a dis¬ 
belief in the divine interference, because even miraculous agency 
is often, nay generally, combined w'itlNiatural means; and even if 
'■some physical agent should hereafter be suggested, adequate to 
such a phenomenon, we should be far from thinking that our own 
belief in the positive agency of the Divine Being was thereby dis¬ 
proved. But if the w'hole case be carefully and impartially exa- 


* See tb 4 N;xlract 8 frqpi Cuvier’s fourth volume of liis Osscoicns Fossiles, edit. 2d. 
givon in the Postscript to Professor Bucklaud’s book, p. 229. 

* * mined. 
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mined, we are confident that an unprejudiced mind will acquiesce 
in the conclusion that both the universal destruCTion thrli caused, 
and^ the preservation of the few survivors, was the immediate 
work of Ot>d. 

Mr. Greenough has l^tated with accuracy, and with the most 
philosophical absence' of all prepossessions, the several natural 
solutions that may be pfiered, and the insuperable difficulties in¬ 
volved in them all.* We cannot do bdtier than present the p&sage 
from his ^ork entire. 

‘ If the submersion of ^he highest moantnins on the face of 

* the globe was occasioned siibply by an increase of water, from 

* what sour 4 ;e can so eiuM’moiis an addition of water have pro- 
‘ ceeded ? If it^c^isted previousl}^, what became of it during the 
‘ growth of those land-plants, which we so often find embedded 
^ ill the secondary rocks f during the lifotiji^e of those land-animals 
‘ whose fossil remains are so extensively distributed ? If it existed 

* at the time of the Deluge, what is become of it now ? If derived 

* from the interior of the earth, how shall we explain the existence 

* of those enormous caverns, within which this mass of water was 
‘ contained r how explain its own existence in such a situation ? 
‘ what attraction from without, what repulsion from within could 
‘ have dislodged it from its hiding-place, and forced it far beyond 

* those barriers whicli the laws of gravity prescribed ? How hap- 
‘ peiied it that the. roof and the sides of the caverns, in which the 

* water resided, tiid not fall in during its absence, so as to prevent 

* the possibility of its retuni ? .Was increase of temperature the 

* means of dislodging it ? wlieiice did that incy ease of temperature 
‘ proceed: from witliiii ? vve know not any cause acting from 
‘ within capable of producing it; of producing it once only, within 

a space of live thousand years : from without? how could heat 


' be at the same time so intense as to penetrate a solid crust some 
'' thousand miles in thickness, and yet so gentlq, that no traces of 
^ its action are discerned ujion tlie surface, where it must have 
‘ acted most intensely ? 

‘ If it be supposed that this accession of water was derived 
‘ from some body extrinsic to the earth, we know 6f no cause in 
‘ nature by which such traiiifi^rof water from one body to another 
‘ could be produced. But let a causfe be assumed : let us grant 
‘ that the water was so obtained : how was it afterwards re-» 
‘ moved ? what is become of it now ? 

‘ Shall we tlien, fearless of paradox, attribute to the waves coii- 

* stancy, mobility to the land ? Shall we say that continents have 

* been submerged, not from the risii^ of waters, but from their 

* own descent ? Hxtravagant as such an hypothesis may appear, it 
‘ falls short, very short of that which the Huttoilians have long ad- 

. * mitted 
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* mitted and maintained. There can he no douht^ 8B.ya Mr. Play- 

* fair, that the la^4 has been raised btf expansive forces acting from 

* below; and there is reason to think that continents have alter- 
*■ rmtely ascended and descended zt ithin a period comparativelif of 

* no peat extent* 

Mr. Greenough goes on to consider De Luc's hypothesis, and 
exclaims, * Alas! this expedient, so far from obviating our difli- 
*• culftes^ tends only to enhance them. If theve were no caverns 
' beneath our continents, how could they sink ? If theij; were ca- 

* verns, how were ?hey produced ? why were they commensurate 

* with the extent of the land ? the continents having sunk, how 
‘ have the;^ risen again to their present level ? after q^l this subsi- 

* dence and elevation, how happens it, that of,the strata which 

* W’ert deposited horizontally so many remained horizontal ? how 
' happens it that subsidjjnce and elevation were unattended by 

* fracture r’* 

He then proceeds to observe, that to the solution of the pro¬ 
blem, impetuosity of motion in tlie water is indispensable ; ^ but 

* 2 X 1 increased quantity of water, he adds, is perliaps .superKuou.s ; 

* for there seems no good reason for supposing, that the quantity 

* whicli actually subsists upon tlie earth, f thrown into a state of 

* excessive agitaliotij would not be of itself sufficient to produce 
' all the phenomena of the deluge and after discussing the pos¬ 
sible causes of such an agitatitm, although he carefully avoids 
giving any opinion of his oun, \et he seems to think the near ap¬ 
proach of a comet the most plausj^blc, of all the solutions hitherto 
proposed. 

Upon this latter question we shall venture to offer a few re¬ 
marks, first, however, observing, that the obvious and almost 
necessary inference which a candid mind would draw from a con¬ 
sideration of all the foregoing difficullies is, that some preter¬ 
natural induenec yt as then exerted for a temporary and a special 
purpose. VVhen the evidence of facts fails to inform us, and 
leaves the case inexplicable, is it consonant with reason to neglect 
that historical testimony which has always been in our posses¬ 
sion ? There wc fmd it explicitly recorded, and recorded too in 
terms which seem emphatic ally to (^ tade the operation of ordi¬ 
nary nature, and are so far therefore in strict unison with the 
philosophical investigation just detailed, ‘ llehold 1, evf.n I, do 
‘ bring a flood of waters, to destroy all tlesli, wherein is the breath 
‘ of life, from under heaven; and every thing that is in the earth 

* shall die.* 

Against the hypothesis of a comet, which seems to be the only 
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possible solution from natural causes wbich ataUds t|ie test of 
Mr. Greenough’s examination^ conjectural and gratuitous as it is, 
we are not without objections drawn from the actual appearance 
of the globe. A deluge so caused, consisting of a tumultuous 
rush of waters surmounting the highest mountains on the one 
side and again descending to the vailies on the other, must httve 
left evidence of its action somewher<iVi the wreck of lowetystrata 
(lower, we mean, as to actual position upon the Surface of the 
earth) carried upwards and lodged in the hollows and clefts of 
higher ranges. Tlie contrdVy,Jiowever, of this* as far as the world 
has yet been explored,« known tcfc be the fact. Every wViere we 
find traces descending torrents, bearing fragments of the higher 
masses, and stf?:wing them along tlie sides and lower levels, in 
such order and gradation of size as decisively indicate that the 
currents originated from above. lJK*ckj**of granite, it is true, are 
found upon the Jura mountains, but they are traced from the still 
loftier summits of Moiit Blanc : and in numberless instances are 
found beds of pebbles forming a cap as it were on the tops of 
hills ; but in all these cases there is convincing proof that the 
vailies around <liem are scooped out by the same currents which 
brought the pebbles from a higher level, and which left them in 
beds on those parts of their course that presented a firmer re¬ 
sistance to the retiring waters. In no single instance, we believe, 
has the opposite phenomenon been discovered, and we point out 
the subject as the more wortliy of the attention of geologists, be¬ 
cause the hypothesis which it*refutes, is the only one left open 
to our reci|^tion by Mr. Greenough ; and this h}pothesis, if ad¬ 
mitted, would jiol only remove farther from the mind that preter¬ 
natural agency which we are conviivced was then employed, but 
it would defeat also one essential character of the deluge, that of 
being simnitaneonsy and v^ ould allow' of the possible escape of 
men and animals from several points of the globe thus irregularly 
and successively overwhelmed. 

From these conjectures let us turn to the plain and sober nar¬ 
rative of Moses, which manifestly indicates an equ/uhley progres¬ 
sive and gradual rise, and whicli, whatever may be tliouglit of its 
authority, was certainly l 10 t•^^'ritten to confute the hypothesis of 
a comet raising by its attraction the waters of the globe, as the 
moon raises the tide. 

* And the flood was forty days upon the earth; and the waters 
‘ increased, a»)d hare ap uie ark, and it teas lift up above upon 
‘ the earth. And the viaters pre\ailed, and were increased greatly 
^ upon the earth ; and the ark teeni ifpon the face of the rmters. 

* And the waters prevailed exceedingly upon ^be earth; and all 
‘ the high hills, that were under the whole heaven, w'ere covered. 
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* Fifteen qubits upwan} did i the waters prevMl; aiki the n^e^uti- 
^ tains were covered.’— Gen* vU. 17. 

Bat the deluge is not the only point in geology^ whi(i?i| is 
closely coonecti^ with the Holy iScriptu^es. It is, in. fact, as 
was before observed, but a small part of th^t field to w^ch die 
reaearfhes of the geologis,t are directed. The more the |fira|a 
which compose the crust of the earth are examined, the stronger 
evidence do' they present of revolutions and catastrophes occnr- 
iag at' wide intervals! of time, of slow progressive advancement to 
its preset state, ai\d of die existence of various orders of created 
bieings which successively occupied its surface before it was 
dnaUy fitted for the abode of man. These phenomena, or rather 
the principles on which they are explained in tiie modern schoob 
of geology, have been thought to militate against the history of 
the creaUoti contained in the first cliapters of Genesis. The 
diflSculty has been fairly stated by Professor Bucklaiid in his 
Inaugural Lecture some years ago published : and wc think he 
has acted Judiciously in not coming to any peremptory cuiiclusioii 
upon this disputed question. 

. The usual mode of solving the difficulty has been to interpret 
the six days of the creation, not as natural days determined by the 
rpvoluUOn of the earth on its axis, but as indefinite periods of 
time: and to this explanation Mr. Bucklaud seems disposed in 
that lecture to incline. Others object to it with great vehemence, 
as wholly incompatible with the ins>titutioa of the Sabbath, which 
is manifestly set forth as the seventh day; and therefoi^ they con> 
tendtiiat the other six must necessarily be regarded as days in the 
same sense, and of the same kind. 

Instead of presuming to decide peremptorily in this matter, 
our object will rather be to caution the friends of religion against 
a rash and possibly mischievous mode of vindicating their 
opinions. We beseech them lo bear in mind that similar alarm 
has been taken, and similar zeal manifested for the cause of reli¬ 
gion, iu several instances which have all terminated in establishing 
the points so much dreaded; and yet Christianity, so tar from re¬ 
ceiving a shock, has only emerged from the controversy with in¬ 
creased vigour and lustre. It is hardly necessary to remind tlicm 
"of the persecutions raised against the first teachers of the Coper- 
nican system of the universe. The doctrine was pronounced to be 
contradictory to the language of holy' writ, and was accordingly 
condemned as false and impious. Nay, so late as the early part of 
the 18th century, when the»Jesuits’ edition of New'ton appeared, 
it was thought necessary by the editors to prefix an advertisement, 
disclaiming all belief in the system thus demonstrated, because it 
* ‘ had 
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liad been declared nnscriptarail by tlie church, .snd eeti^g it forth 
only as a seiies of deductions from a false hypotheais.* 

We would call to their recollection also the opinions formerly 
maintained as to the plenary and even literal inspiration of Smp- 
tnre—the clamour raised against the first collections of various 
readings in the copies of the New* Testament>^nd still later 
against those of the Old. Vossius^ lye know, came forward as a 
champion to vindicate the inspiration of the Septuagint version; 
and it was by many deemed impious to suppose that Almighty 
God W'ould commit the thm^mission of his word to the same ac¬ 
cidents and errors to \vhich all human compositions are liable. 

Well indeed is it for us that the cause of revelation do^ not 
depend upon Questions such as these; for it is remarkable that In 
every instance the controversy has ended in a gradual surrender 
of thosd very points which were at oire» time represented as in¬ 
volving the vital interests of religion. 'iVutli, it is certain, cannot 
he opposed to truth. How inconsiderate a risk then do those 
advocates run, M'ho declare that the whole cause is at issue in a 
single dispute, and that the substance of our faith hangs upon a 
thread—upon the literal interpretation of some word or phrase 
against which fresh arguments are springing up from day to day! 

Why, for instance, must we be compelled to understand the 
word day in the first chapter of Genesis precisely in the same 
sense it now bears, viz. the period of the earth’s rotation on its 
own axis f Certain it is from the narrative itself, that the word 
does not bear the same meanhig throughout that chapter; for the 
first three days were passed before the creation of the sun is menr 
tioiied: and yet in these, no less than in the others, the portion 
of time is denoted by the words * evening and morning;’ which, 
according to their received import, necessarily suppose the exist¬ 
ence of the sun. Let us' not, however, be misunderstood. We 
are firmly convinced that the institution of the*yabballi is a divine 
ordinance from tlie beginning—that the observance of it is en¬ 
joined as commemorative of the close of the great work of crea¬ 
tion, and that its solemn obligation is expressed J>y the parallel 
which it pleased God to draw between tlie progress of ms»owi\ 
Works, and the destined I'fhploymept of that being whom he 
made in his own likeness. Yet no one can believe, when it is 
said God rested from his works, that he really underwent fatigue* 
and required repose. The same prjiici})lc of accommodation 

.. ________, 1 . .-r ' ■ 

* Ncwtoniiii, in iioc tcriio libio, tellui is inota! liyiiolbesini assiiiuil. Autnri$ propoM* 
tiones aliler c’xplicari non putornnt nisi eadciii t.ictii li\|Mnliosi. Nine alienani 

coacll snmiis gerrre iicrsuiinin. Caileruin lath a summit' I'ontificihus foulra tclbi^'is 
motum decreth nos vhseqni pri^tetnur. Kewtoni Priiicip. E^. Jes. Gvsiv. 1742. lorn, 
iii, para 1. 
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to our pdvceptions and niodcs of speaking mnst j()e adniit^ 
here as it is in a thousand other passages of Holy Scripture. 
0>ur fititif cannot be niistakeu, \vbatever interpretation ive p^t 
upon the disputed words; and it is this duty which it is die main 
purpose of that volume to declare and to impress upon us. 

We would further ask those who contend for the strict letter of 
Scripture, and for the niysiti.cal correspoiidcncp of the several 
days of the week with the order of the creation, upon what a.utho- 
rity they have transferre^d the character of Sabbath from the seveath 
to the first day ? 'I’hc reason w e dot no? ask for, for that is w’ell- 
known, but<the authority, '^rhe answer must be, that in this par¬ 
ticular a constructive and traditional rule has been attowed gra¬ 
dually tp supersede a positive command. Nay, ilfis well kiiowni 
that within the church itself the practice lias varied. For ^Uhough 
the Liord’s day has frofiV' the first been the weekly festival of 
Christians, yet the transfer of the Sabbatical rest from labour to 
that day was by no means uniform, iiur did it form one of the 
canonical ordinances of the church in the first three centuries. 

Again, let those who tremble for the authority of Scripture, if 
this point be conceded, recollect, how strict and peremptory the 
language is in a hundred instances of the Mosaic law, which have 
been abrogated hi practice, without any positive declaration to 
that effect; and let them consider wliat a violence must have ap^ 
peared to be done lo the letter, especially in the apprehension of 
the early Jewish converts, when these observances were pro¬ 
nounced to be matters of indiiferen'ce and suffered to die away. 
The Apostles tliemsel'ves, we know', did not all agree in practice 
upon these points, and yet the divine authority of Scripture W'as 
universally acknowledged- 

The Sabbath, it is certain, was made for man, and not man for 
tile Sabbath. Every practical purpose therefore which it was in¬ 
tended to serve is** fully answered whether we conform oiir phy¬ 
sical system to the letter of Scripture or not—whether we con¬ 
sider the chapter of Genesis as setting forth the last formation 
only aiid the f/ual adjustment of our globe to the occupation of 
man, (in which case the days may be regarded as portions of time 
equal to our natural tlays), .or as debfaring the whole series of 
^changes the planet has undergone from the beginning of time. 

It is by no means necessary to insist upon either of these irUer- 
pretations as essential to our faith : and we repeat that the pro*- 
iessor appears *to us to have acted wisely in not attempting to 
determine the matter. Of this, however, we are quite sure; that 
the Scripture requires of us',- both in its letter and in its spirit, to 
respect even the yiistakcn simples of our brethren—to suffer 
errors of this kind, if Uiey be errors, to die of ihciuselves, not at¬ 
tempt 
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tempt to era^c^te them with a violent hand,' IMealSlies us to 
propose our opinions, when they militate against the conscien- 
cious impressions of others, in the most inonensive, form, not to 
take a malicious pleasure, as is sometimes done, in perplexiiig 
the mind or alarming 'the religious feelings of our neighbo^;^— 
or to be forward in boasting our own superiority, and our freedom 
from his prejudices. •* . * , 

From errors such as these Professor Buckland stands wholly 
free, not only in the volun^ before us, but in the still more arduofis 
and extensive work of^his Academical Lectures. Into these he 
has lai^ely introduced new and convincing proofs of providential 
design—system of final causes, which is deeply impressed 
on the whole mechanism of nature; the cuiitemplatioii of ^hich 
disposes the mind to pious feelings, ai\d to a thirst fur that more 
intimate knowledge of the Creator’s will which the revelation of 
his vVord has conveyed to us. The importance, of such services 
in an age of free inquiry, and among the himdreds of students who 
now flock to our universities, it is not easy to estimate; for 
though it be true that divine trulh must in the end prevail over 
all opposition, yet the taint of infidelity may be imparted, by 
careless or irreligious teachers, to many whose minds will never 
aftefw'ards possess the strength or the opportunity to expel it. 
The chai •ge then that is committed even to the professors of 
phy.sical science is precious and sacred; and happy is that age 
and country in wdiich it is placed side by side with the interests 
of religion, in the hands of men whose education is enlightened 
and liberal, and who unite, as may surely alw'ays be done, the 
character of the scholar and the Christian with that of the phi¬ 
losopher, ill their iiivestigatiuiis of the frame and constitution of 
the material world. 


Art. VII .—Bishop HumeVs History of'his Own Time: with 
the suppressed Passages of the First f'olumCt and Notes by the 
JBar/s of Dartmouth and Ifardwicke and Sptaker Onslow^ 
hitherto unpublished. To^ which are udded^tthe Cursory Re- 
marks oj liwiftf and other Observations. 6 vols. Oxford, at 
the Clarendon Press. 


Clarendon Press has of late years been well employed in 
republishing books of sterling value, such as the historical 
W'orks of Prideaux and Shuckford, the voluminous collections of 
Strype, to whom, of all men, our ec/;lesiastical history is most 
indebted, Hooker, Barrow, Sherlock, Butler, and other worthies 
of our church. Burnet’s History of the Refoi'tnaUoii had already 
been given, and we have now his History of his Own I’ime from 
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the sttme press, with some singularly curious wccomjfianimentst. TTie 
^sages now restored were struck out by the oi^giiiai editor, be¬ 
cause, though the Bishop was too careless wbowe memory he 
btsekened, or whose feelings he might wound, his sob seems to 
have felt that by expunging^ what was most injurious to others, bb 
consulted best reputation of his father. Some triflinf altera¬ 
tions Se made, to soften or hfeend the author’s lunguage ; but the 
'stj^pressed passages were mostly of an acrimonious or malicious 
cliaracter. One of the most remarkable relates to Charles 1., 
upon the alleged authority of whosd' letters to the Duke of Ha¬ 
milton, Burnet declares that hd could not admire his judgement, 
his understanding, or his temper; pronounces tlv*t he had little 
tendenfess in his nature, little regard to law, and seemed to diink 
he was not bound to promises or concessions that 

were extorted from him by the necessity of his affairs, 'llie 
whole passage is utterly disgraceful to Burnet; he confesses 
that, in his Memoirs of the Duke of Hamilton, he omitted those 
things in the king’s letters from which he drew this conclusion; 
and he forgets (which tlie present editor has most properly re¬ 
marked) that Hamilton, at his execution, said of Charles, * 1 have 
had the honour since my childhood to attend and be near him, 
till now of late, and during all that time I observed in him as 
many virtues and as little vice as In any man I ever knew.’ He 
forgets also his own declaration that he proposed to himself 
nothing more in those Memoirs *,than to let the world see llie 
great piety and strictness of conscience that blessed prince carried 
along with him in all his affairs.’ 'J’hcre is reason to believe that 
King William was treated by the Bishop with as much malevo¬ 
lence as his predecessors, but the suppressed passages in the latter 
half of the history have not been recovered ; sn{>posing them to 
be of the same character as those which are now restored, they 
may be allowed to perish without regret. 4 

Swift*s cursory notes are characteristic of tlieir author; they 
exhibit at once his hatred and his contempt of Burnet, sometimes 
captious, sometimes dirty, generally shrewd, always short and caus¬ 
tic; never stopping to confute or cont,rpvert the passages upon which 
he comments. Like Warburton, in his excellent remarks upon 
‘ Neal’s History of the Puritans, (the most dishonest book in our lan¬ 
guage, Dodd’s Roman Catholic Church History not excepted,) be 
contents himself with expressing his opinion in the bitterest terms 
which occurred, such as, dog! Scotch dog! rogue! vain fop! 
silly fop! canting puppy! |:reacherous villain! well said, bishop! 
false! false and scandalous! false and spiteful! and once he nays, 
false as hell! TSiis last indignant contradiction is provoked by a 
base charge in the text against Archbishop ^ancfoft^ * that though 
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he seemed zeabus i^inst popery in private discoursef be was of 
such a tiniomus temper, and so set on the enriching his ne{diew, 
that he shewed no sort of courage.’ So reprehensible a passage has 
emailed forth a censure also from Lord Dartmouth'. * this|’ei}e(;thK]i/ 
he says, * miglit well have been spared upon a man who gave suf¬ 
ficient proof at the revolution that he could quit the highest pre¬ 
ferment rather tlian comply with aity* thing contrary to hfis con- 
science.; especially from the most interested, confident, busy man 
that ever his nation produced.’ Burnet says 4hat the Karl of Ar- 
gyJe was * free of all scaiidahnis vices,’ upon which Swift remarks, 

* -as a man is free of a corporation* he means.’ The Bishop speaks 
of Q. Hen?hHta Maria as a w'oman who * loved all her life long to . 
be in intrigues of all sorts.’ ‘ Not of love, I hope,’ says l^r com¬ 
mentator. Burnet observed it w'as aq^extraordinary thing that a 
random cannon shot should have killed Tureniie. * How extraor- 
dinairy f’ says his sarcastic reader; * might it not kill him as wejd as 
any other man ?’ In his account of the Rye House Plot, Biunet 
says that the parties * ran into much wicked talk’ about the way of 
ktilhig the king and his brothers, * but nothing was ever fixed on, 
all was but talk.’ A/l p/ulii begirt with ta/k^ is the just observation 
of Swift upon this. Buruet says of Baillie, (who w'as indeed 
sacrificed by the foulest injustice,) ihatjiis * behaviour looked like 
die leviving of the spirit of the noblest of the Greeks or Ro¬ 
mans, nr rather of the primitive Christians and first martyrs in 
those best days of the chiiryh.’ For he was our cousm, Swift 
writes in the margin. Burnet affirms tjiat the presbyterians 

* loved episcopal ordination and the liturgy, and upon someainead- 
inents seemed disposed to come into the church; and they liked 
die civil government and limited fiionarchy.’ * A damnable lie,’ 
says the Dean, 'riic year 1()B8, says Burnet, formed an extraor¬ 
dinary and unheard-of revolution. The Deviljs in that, remarks 
Swift, ‘sure ail Europe heard of it.’ The Bishop ^ives iero lero 
lilibuhro as Irish words. Swift says they are not Irish, but better 
tlran Scotch. Sometimes he sneers at the style for its carelessness 
or its poverty ; sometimes condemns it as ‘ dark iiotiseiise,’ or * sqd 
trash.’ it is worthy of nopye that he objects to the word 'mot^ 
calling it sarcastically a word of dignity for an historian. Coh- 
ceining the settlement of the govei nmeiil at the revolution, SwiP. 
declares himself to be one of those persons who dioiight there 
was an original coiiliact between the King and the people of Eng¬ 
land ; yet he says he would have been for a regency, as mu<ih the 
best expedient; but he admits the force of the argument, that 
men knew they might act legally, and therefore. safely, under a 
king, hut not under a regent created by the Oonvenlion ; and that 
'James, by dying to the enemy of the nation rather than submit to 
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reaMonabJt terms, had put the people of Engiafid to the necessity 
oF securing themselves upon a legal bottom. 

Upon Burnet’s bold assertion that the presuroptiye proofs of 
imposture on the birth of the Prince of Wales were * more con¬ 
vincing than plain and downright evidence,’ Swift remarks, ^ weH 
said, Bishop!’ Burnet’s political character, indeed, is far from clear, 
and this is the worst part of it. He accepted thfi dirty office of ga¬ 
thering together these proofs, and making out a case in support of 
one of the most impudent falsehoods that was ever swallowed by 
gaping credulity. I'lie fact is known by his own avowal of it; fcjr 
upon further deliberation, the government wisely abstained from 
producing the case formally before the public. It-d?) worthy of 
notice th^t there had been precisely a similar disposition in the case 
of Queen Mary to believe that a supposititious child would be pro¬ 
duced. Probably at both periods it had been instilled into the 
people; and some colour on both occasions was given to the sus¬ 
picion by the confident folly with which the Catholics proclaimed 
their expectation of a male heir. A most impudent and licen¬ 
tious example of this may be seen in the verses composed by 
an .English Jesuit at Loretto; James’s queen had offered to the 
idol of that celebrated shrine an angel of gold, holding a heart 
covered with diamonds; t|ie priests there affirmed it appeared by 
sure calculation that she bad conceived at the very ntomeiit when 
this offering entered the Santa Casa, and they produced a dialogue 
between the guardian angel of the queen and tlieir Lady of JLo- 
retto, in which the angel requests fhat iiis client may have a son, 
and the Virgin assures him the request is grunted at the moment Jt 
is made. 

Swift’s remarks, brief as they are, were in general w ell worthy of 
preservation; right or wrong, (for some of them are certainly to be 
regretted, and we are sorry to see them inserted here,) whatever 
comes from him bears the stamp of his original and strong character. 
l#ord Dartmouth’s notes are of a very difiereiil description ; he from 
his own knowledge sometimes corrects the Bishop’s statement, and 
sometimes adds to the iiiforinution in the text. IJis opinion of 
Gurnet, though he thought him a man of the most extensive know¬ 
ledge he had ever met with„is on the whole little more favourable 
, than Swift’s, though somewhat less contemptuous. * He had r^ad 
and seen a great deal,’ his lordship says, ‘ with a prodigious tnemoiyr, 
and a very indifferent judgment; he was extremely partial, and 
readily took every thing for granted that he heard to the prejudice 
of those that he did not like, wljich made him puss for a man of less 
truth than he really w'as. I do not think he designedly published 
any thing he belienpd to be false.’ Lord DartmouUi, on perusing 
the second portion of the work, (which was not publisiied till 
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eleven jears,after (he ibi»aght he $aw r.cascui to iriler this 
opinion; ‘ I wrote,’ says he, ‘ in the first V 4 >lume of this Ixiok that 
1 did Dot believe the Bishop designedly published any tbiatg he 
believed to be false; therefore think myself obliged to write, iq 
this, that £ am fully satisfied that be pjublished many things that 
be knew to be so,’ And, at the close of the work, where Burnet 
prays God that his^liistory may be read«with the same candour aii4 
sincerity with which he has written it, bis commetualor adds, 

* thus piously ends the most partial, malicious heap of scandal and 
misrepresentation, tliat wa*? e^r collected for*the laudable design 
of giving a false impression of persons and things to ail future 
ages.’ 

Lord Dartnmuth’s censure is too severe; in politics l\e was 
uniformly opposed to the Bishop, and bis remarks savour too 
often of the. bitterness of personal dislikd;^a feeling w'hich Burnet 
appears more than any man to Itave excited in his contemporaries. 
The Bishop was busier in state afi'airs and, less excusably, in po¬ 
litical intrigues, than beseemed his station and profession. Among 
the Scotch he was unpopular because he sought and obtained pre¬ 
ferment in an episcopal church; the members of that church 
regarded him with suspicion as a presbyteriaii at heart, because oq 
all occasions he favoured the dissenters, and depreciated the esta¬ 
blishment to which he belonged; and it was his singular ill fortune 
to be vilified and slandered by those even who agreed with kiai ki 
their general views and took the same part in public life. Cmming- 
hani, who seldom displays the idightest malevolence or w'ant of can¬ 
dour on any other subject, never mentions Bftruet witliout reviling 
and calumniating him. "i’he manner in which he treats him on 
one oLcasiun is perfectly villainous. Being sent for,’ he says, ‘ to 
John Wiimut, Earl of Uochester, on his death bed, lie pubJishedt 
a book upon that subject, wherein he betrayed the secrets of con¬ 
fession, to the great dishonour of God, by r<!asou of the mon¬ 
strous principles of Spinoza therein discovered.’ The excellent 
little book which is tints malignantly censured need not now be 
defended against tiic slanderer; and the efifrontery.with which he 
accuses Burnet of betraying the secrets of confession, is exposed* 
by the book itself, Burnet tiSviug bei^n chargeii by Rochester * to 
publish any thirig concerning him, that might be a mean to reclaim ^ 
others.’ The dying penitent commanded his mother’s chaplain to 
preach abroad and let ail men know how*feeverely God had d'ls- 
ciplined him for his sins, by his afflicting hand, and that his suf¬ 
ferings were most just; and he prayed that as his life had done 
much hurt, so his death might do sont^ good. How little has the 
falsehood of such an accusation injured him wl^pm it was intended 

to 
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ltd wmiiU! but bow deep and indelible a kain has it fixed apon die 
accuser! . . 

Burnet’s reputation has \i'ithstood the attacks of more foriliidable 
enemies: Arbiilhnot, Swift and Pope directed their merclless^satire 
against him; their satire is still read, but so is his history; ahd the 
history will continue to increase in estimation when the satire Mt'ill 
be perused only by a fev. * curious readers, a^d by them chiefly 
because it relates to so eminent a man. Tlie personal faults and 
weaknesses of the |iistorian were undisguised, he wore tfiem on his 
'steevCffor daws to peck at; but they were proofs rather of simpli¬ 
city of character than of worldliness, and both in his life and W'ri- 
tings the good predominated greatly; his history j^•t^€ne which the 
pr^seat editor trulyisays ‘ will never lose its importance, but will 
dontiniie to furnish materials for other historians, and to be read 
by those who wish to' 'derive their knowledge of facts from the 
first sources of information. 7be accuracy of his narration has 
often been attacked with vehemence, and often, it must be eon- 
fessed, with success, but not so often as to overthrow the general 
credit of his wrork. On the contrary, it lias in many instances 
been satisfactorily defended, and time has already evinced the truth 
of certain records which rested on this single authority.* He who 
should take his opinion of those times from Buniet’s w'ork alone 
would form a partial and erroneous estimate of one of the most 
important ages in English history; but his knowledge of that ag^ 
would be meagre indeed without it. 

A more just and liberal \Hiew oV the period which Burnet’s his- 
to»‘y embraces cannot be presented than that with which the 
present editor (who is understood to be the highly respected pre- 
^sident of Magdalen College^ concludes liis preface. 

* The great influence which personal character had formerly on 
events, together wjth other causes, occasions the reign of Charles the 
First, in which the contest for political power commenced, to form 
the most interesting period of English history, whether we are disposed 
to triumph with the conquering party, <»r to espouse and commiserate 
ihe cause of Ixgh honour ami sufl’ering l(»yalty. The frequent and re¬ 
markable changes of government during the Interregnum, as well as 
the singular and energetic character offtie protector Cromwell, secure 
the attention of every reader. The disjnites, which arose between an 
unprincipled, but good humoured monarch, legardiess alike of his own 
honour and the national interest, and a restless, violent, and merciless 
Action, are subjects of deep concern, on account of their meiuncholy 
results. At the same time, the mind feels consolation in the virtues of 
Ormond, Clarendon, and Southampton. And, notwithstanding the 
enormities of courtiers and anti-courtiers, we reflect with pieasui-e on 
the freedom then fk'st securely enjoyed, from C'ltery species of aibi- 
trafy taxation, and from extra-judicial imprisonHient; uii the provision 
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Made for the meeting of parliament once in three 3ware at the l^st; in a 
word, on the possession of a constitution, which King William admired 
so much, that he professed himself afraid to improve it. The ^;>om 
of the next reign, overca^^t and ruined as its prospects were by folly 
and oppression, and dnally closed by means of intrigue, falsehood, and 
mtimidalion, is in part enlivened by a view of the courageous and dis- 
iiperested conduct of Sancroft, liougl^,Dundee, Craven, and a fe^ 
others. Some of these persons, desirous of a parliamentary redness of 
grievances, thought that, instead of the force put upon the person of 
the king, an accommodation ynight and ought tt» have been eifected 
with him ; as he had a little before, when threatened with the just 
and open hostility of his subjects ftr his perversion of the law, and 
maintenance standing army, made very important concessions. 
Yet it may reasonably be doubted, whether a composition,with a 
prince of his disposition and feeble mdgment, whatever good qualities 
he was otherwise possessed of, would evenitfally have been lasting, pr 
even reducible to practice. The appeal made by him to his subjects 
immediately after his retreat to another country, was signed by a se¬ 
cretary of state employed contrary to law. 

* Times had now passed, which were chequered with great virtues 
and vices : but the reigns of William and Anne exhibit to the reader 
one uniform scene of venality and corruption; and the mind, instead 
of being interested, is disgusted with the contests of two parties for the 
government of the country, assuming, as it best suited their seldsb 
purposes, each other's principles. The long contemplated change ia 
the executive government was at length eftected; its power being vir¬ 
tually transferred to combinations of persons possessed of great in** 
jluence in parliamentary elections, and in parliament itself. Hence 
what has been called the practice of the constitution differed widely 
from its theory ; and to this depression of the crown and of its direct 
power, occasioned by the seeming necessity for the almost constant 
silting of parliament, were added ma.xims totally annihilating the wil| 
of the single person, and in conjunction with other causes, dnally sub¬ 
versive of all dutiful and affectionate attachment to authority. These 
maxims, nut recognized as constitutional by Clarendon, Hale or 
Lticke, were advanced in order to colour and justify the alteration. A 
wider and more extensive field was now openetl for the exertion of 
talents, serviceable indeed to the advancement of this individual, but 
as often pernicious as useful to the public. In these reigns also, cop- 
tmry to every principle of jiAflce, werejaid the d<.ep and broad fuqur 
dations of a debt, wh^ch no other than the political system then 
adopted could have entailed on a iiatiuu. It ought still howevei* to he* 
remembered, that at, or soon after the revolution,asolemn recognition was 
made of the liberties of Englishmen ; the power of dispensing with the 
laws was abrogated in all cases; the judges w'ere no longer tlismissible 
at the sole pleasure of the crown; a provision was made against the long 
continuance of parliaments ; freedom of religious worship was secured 
to the great body of Protestant dissenters; the important and necessary 
measure of a union with Scotland was dfected ; the liberty of the press 
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» triab fur treason better regulated; and a tnnraexact aiui 
impartial administration of justice generally introduced in >tlie kingdom. 
Which blessings, together with all other constitutionul rights, 4 nay God's 
providence, and, a virtuous ami independent spirit, coulittue tu<,us!' 
—Prefaccy p. xsix. 

I 

TTie first portion of Buniei’s work is much the most important., 
Enghiiid after the Revolutkni M’as deeply engaged in continental 
politics; the character of the age became military: his accounts of 
foreign and militap transactions are neither comprehensive nor 
distinct; nor indeed was he so well unformed conccniing the secret 
springsnf our domestic policy os in earlier life, when he had borne 
a more active part himself, and had been more trusj;«fl. Hie sub* 
ject njso itself is of a higher interest. The country underwent 
greater changes during therre^n of Charles II. than in any pre* 
ceding age; changes nt/r'produced by violence, but by the gradual 
and natural course of events, and thus permanently affecting the 
manners, the institutions, and the character of the nation. 

No event had ever been so deeply and generally desired by the 
^English people as the restoration of Charles II. They looked to it 
as the only means of their deliverance from an intolerable tyranny; 
as the only circumstance which could put an end to calamities of 
twenty years continuance. He had left the kingdom a proscribed 
and hunted fugitive, escaping almost by miracle; his return to it 
was brought about not by any effort on his own part or that of his 
friends, but by so general a concurrence in his favour of tho.se w ho 
had been most instrumental in his father’s overthrow, that both at 
home and abroad if was regarded as a manifest intervention of 
Providence. His journey from Dover to Canterbury was like a 
triiimphant procession, in the towns through which he past, the 
Streets were festooned with garlands, * curiously made op w’ith 
costly scarfs and ribbands, decorated with spoons and bodkins 
of silver, and smbll plate of several sorts, and some with gold 
chains, each striving to outdo others in all expression of joy.’ 
From Rochester to Blackbeath, Lord Clarendon describes the 
highways as being on both sides *• crowded with such a multitude 
of people, that it seemed one continued street, wonderfully in¬ 
habited.’ On Blackbeath, .where the troops were draivn up to 
^ receive and escort him, he w^as w elcomed by the country people 
with a morris dance; the old music of tabor and pipe was heard, 
and Maid Marian and the Hobby-horse, who were proscribed 
during the dismal Calvinistic tyranny, appeared once more in all 
their glory. A hundred young women, clad alike in w’hite gar¬ 
ments, with scarfs about tliefn, were placed in Deptford to strew the 
way before iiim, a!%.he rode, with flowers and fragrant herbs. His 
eutrauce into London was made w'ith all the splendour of civic 

magnificence. 
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niagnilicciice) the most c^mineut citizens forming pMct ^ ai^hp fwp- 
cession, -* all well motuited, ail in black velvet coats, ndth'j&fi^tis 
of gold about their necks, and eveip^ one his foOtman With iuit, 
cassock and ribbands of, the colour of his company. TTie bods^ 
vvere hung with tapestry; carpets and costly stuffs ; bands of music 
were stationed in the streets, and the conduits ran with claret as he 
past/ Such miiitjfudes followed that*tliey were seven hours in 
passing the city, * even front two in the afternoon till nine at nigfht/ 

* I stood in the Strand,’ says Evelyn, * and^ beheld it, and blest 
God!’ Within the rails, wRer« Charing Cross had stood, before 
the Puritdns, in their brutal bigotry^ destroyed it, w'as ‘*a stand of 
six hundred pil^, consisting of knights and gentlemen who had 
been officers it;^ the lute king’s armies. Sir John Stowdl at.their 
head/ 111 as the old cavaliers were requited, it is not to 
be l)eiieved that Charles could at that* moment have looked 
upon the subjects of his father who had served him so w-ell, and 
suffered so severely in his service, without emotion. And at the 
moment viheii the guns announced his entrance into Whitehall, 
some of the bishops and of their long oppressed brethren per¬ 
formed Te Denm in Henry the Seventh’s chapel. 

The demonstrations of joy in all parts of the kingdom were so 
general and sincere, that Charles frequently said it could be no¬ 
body’s fault but his own that he had staid so lung abroad when all 
mankind wished him so heartily at home. The loyalty of the 
people seemed to be met with lorrespondiiig confidence on his 
part, so that both fruni the tenfper of the king and of the nation 
the reign might have been expected to proceed as auspiciously as 
it had begun. According to Burnet’s opinion, all the errors of 
that reign may be imputed to the king's coming in without condi¬ 
tions. Sir Matthew Hale had moved that u conimiltee might be * 
appointed to look into the concessions which the late king had 
offered during the war, particularly at the treaty 'of Newport, and 
digest fioni thence such proposals us they should think fit to be 
sent over to Chai les. But when Monk represented the imminent 
danger of throwing the country again into confusion, if the go¬ 
vernment were left in an unsettled slate while such a point was in 
discussion, the house rejected The proppsul by acclamation. The 
truth is, that, in receiving the king unconditionally, they neither , 
intended to surrender the liberties of the nation, nor in tbe slightest 
degree endangered them. The Commons retained their conbtitn- 
tionui power, wilii all that inciease winch recent events mid the 
progress of society had given it; the King w'as dependent upon 
tlicm for those supplies without which bveii the ordinary^ expenses 
of government could not be supported ; and th^e was more indi¬ 
cation of a disposition on their part to make hiji^ feel that de- 

• pendence, 



pendeiiet, th«n of any desire on his to thr<*w it *off ‘ond render 
himself an trhkrary sovereign. He wotdd gla<% have beeh as 
absolute as the king of France, if circurostances bad brought the 
English monarchy to that foi^m; for he thought < government a 

much safer and easier thing when the authority was believed infal¬ 
lible, and the .faith and submission of the people was implicit.’ 
Bnt .his good sense and hk constitutional toptper prevent^ this 
opinion from influencing his conduct: he lov^ ease and indul¬ 
gence too well, and had wisely determined that no imprudence of 
bk own should ever compel him t<) se'.. out again on his traveb. 

Yet the reign which comntmiced thus auspiciously proved in its 
ftonrse deeply disgraceful both to the king and to the nabon. 
Evei^at this distance of time it is difhcuh to determine w hether 
die one party or the other were more sinned against or sinning, so 
much is there on either side which must appear utterly indefen- 
aible to those who consider it impartially. Much of this must un¬ 
doubtedly be ascribed to the King’s peisouai misconduct; more to 
the profligacy of those who were at one time bis ministers, at 
another the most inveterate and dangerous of his enemies. But 
mostly the events of this reign may be traced to those predisposing 
causes whereby the character not of Charles alone and the jwliti- 
cians of his age, but of the nation and the times bad been formed. 
IThe sins of lire father were visited upon the children. So it was 
announced by revelation to tlie Israelites that it should be ; and so 
upon the great scale of things it is, and must be in the order of 
Providence; for in this respect ^mankind are and always will be 
under a visible dispensation. ‘ I have heard, indeed,’ says Dryden, 
of some virtuous persons who have ended unfortunately, but 
never of any virtuous nation; Providence is engaged too deeply 
when the cause becomes so general.’ It is equally true that no 
wicked nation has ever escaped its deserved punishment. 

Tlie eKtreme profligacy of the lower orders in Paris, which the 
better part of the Freinli |)eople perceived and deplored, even 
before the Revolution culled it into full action, was ascribed by 
many of the french themselves to the extreme misery which had pre¬ 
vailed in that city during the time of the League. Private afhictiuns, 
wlien they come in the oi dinary bburse of nature, are not more 
salutary to the individuals w hom they chasten, than great and over¬ 
whelming national calamities are destructive to general virtue. 
In this respect, ages of revolution and anarchy are like, seasons of 
pestilence, which is less frightful for its ravages, even w'hen death 
is ill every house, tlian for the horrible dissolution of social and 
moral ties which it prot!uces. ‘ How,’ says Quarles, when he 
describes'the feelings of the ‘ plague affrighted man,’ ‘ how is the 
bitterness of diy death multiplied by the quality of thy fears! were 
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it a sicknjess wbofe dirtraction; look not -away thy iMean«,of prf- 
paration^ it were an easy calamity : were it a sickness wlii>^ coii- 
tagioo dissolved not the comfortable bonds of swe^t society, it 
were but half a,misery. But as it is,—sudden, solitary, ipctuwbl^ 
—wbat so terrible! wbaj;* so comfortless ^ At such times 

Heaven’s music, tvhicli is order,, seems unstrung. 

And this brave world, , , < 

The mystefy of God, unbeautined, 

jDisordered, inarr’d, where such strange scenes are acted. . 

The Restoration was the only possible 'refnedy for the evils 
which so many years of misery au^ triumphant wickedness had 
indtmed. Bul^medies are always slower in their operation than 
the, evils for wtKch they are administered; and the state of Eng^ 
land, when that desired event by which alone legitimate order 
could be restored was brought about, 1 ua 5 .be likened to the con* 
dition of a cultivated and fertile country, after the waters of some 
wide and terrible inundation have subsided : landmarks obliterated, 
roads broken up, bouses overthrown, foundations laid bare, the 
labours and the hopes of the year destroyed; fields and gardens 
covered with slime and wreck, or rendered barren, some because the^ 
soil has been swept away, others because it is buried beneath stones 
and gravel; yet even these are less mournful than the consequences 
of a revolution, for they may sooner and more surely be repaired. 

Though Charles the Second had few' virtues, he was not without 
some redeeming qualities w hich are akin to them ; and it would be 
disparaging human nutiiro wercAve to doubt that, when he landed, 
his Intentions were just and his feelings generous. But he was 
soon made to feet how impossible it was to set right a tiiue so 
* out of joint,’ and to lament that he liqd neither the means of being 
generous, nor the power of being just. When he past the act of 
indemnity, be told pailiuineiit that he had.not been able to give his 
brother one shilling since he came into England,«nor to keep any 
table in his house but that at which he ale himself; adding, with 
characteristic good nature, * that w hich troubles me most is to 
sec many of 30 U come to me to W’hitehull, and to think that you 
must go somew'heie else to seek your dinner.’ 'Hie Lill which he 
then past was called by thoae^whose hopes it defeated, an act of 
oblivion for bis iiieiKis and of indemhily for his enemies. The 
Eat'l of Bristol had supported it in a rennnkable speech, and wkb 
a feeling worthy his better da)s, though he thought it ilefective 
in many things reasonable, and redundant in many things unrea¬ 
sonable. * This, my lords,’ said he, ' may appear a surprizing 
modoii from a person thought to be^as indeed 1 am) as much 
inAamed any man living with indignation at Xhe detestable, pro- 
ceecjitigs of the la.te usurped power, so .pernicious to the public. 
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and so ionjtirious lo my own particular; m w‘tiom the motion may 
seem y^ more surprizing, when IcshaU have told you with truth, 
that 1 am irreparably ruined in my fortune for my loyalty^ if this 
bill of indemnity to others for their disloyalty should pass. But 
the ground 1 go upon is this received maxim as to all public 
sanctions, better a mischief than an inconvenience: yea, better 
innumerable mischiefs to pa^rticiilar persons or families^ than one 
heavy inconvenience to the public.—My lords, 1 profess unto you, 
1 find myself set on fire when 1 think that the blood of so many 
virtuous and meritorious peers, spid' persons, and c^hcMrs of all 
ranks, so •cruelly and inwpiouiJy shed, should ciy so loud for ven¬ 
geance, and not find it from us! That many of ij^e- W'retchedest 
and lyeanest of the people should remain, as it w^e, rewarded for 
their treasons, rich and triumphant in the spoils of the most emi¬ 
nent in virtue and loyehy, of ail the nobility and gentry of tlie 
kingdom ! What generous spirit can make reflection upon these 
things and not find his heart burn into rage uiihin him I Here it is, 
iny lords, that w'e sufferers have need of all our philosophy ! But 
when I consider that these are mischiefs only to the sufferers, and 
Jtliat to insist upon a remedy might perhaps expose the public to 
an irreparable inconvenience, 1 tbauk God 1 find in an instant all 
my resentments calmed and submitted to my primary duty.’ 

The principle upon which Digby thus argued could not be 
contested. But the Cavaliers had some reason for saying, when 
they compared themselves to Job, both for poverty and patience, 
that they had been tried with severer provocations. * Men were 
well enough contented,’ says Clarendon, ^ that the King should 
grant indemnity to all men that had rebelled against him ; that he 
should grant their lives and fortunes to them who had forfeited 
them to him. But they tliotiglU it very unreas<jtiable and unjust 
that the King should rdease those debts which were immediately 
due to them, and‘forgive those IrespasNCs which had been commit¬ 
ted to tlieir particular damage. I'hey could not endure to meet 
the same men on tiie king’s highway, now it was the king’s high¬ 
way again, >vho had heretoftJie affronted them in those ways, 
because they were not the king’s, and only because they knew they 
could obtain no justice against tlieVrK They could not with any 
patience see those men who not only dining the war liad oppressed 
them, plundered their houses, and had their own adorned with the 
furniture they had robbed them of, ride upon the same horses 
w'hich they had then taken from them, upon no other pretence but 
because they were better than their own; but after the war was 
ended, had committed many insolent tiespasses upon them wan¬ 
tonly, and to sh^w' their power of justices of the peace, or com¬ 
mittee men, and had from the lowest beggary raised great estates, 

out 
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out of which they were well able to satisfy, at lejBt it some.de- 
gree, the damages the otlwtr Jhad sustained/ This is Jiideed Jus 
datum sceierif and must have been more* galling than the injury 
itself to those who, amid all their sacrifices, had cheered themselves 
with believing all woufd be well, ‘ when the king enjoyed his own 
again/ The necessity of thus sacrificmg justice to expediency was 
too evident, but this necessity is one the most fatal consequences 
which revolutions leave behind them. Claudian tells us in one 
of his finest passages, that the prosperity of the wicked made him 
doubt the providence andaeven existence of the gods, satisfied as 
his understanding had been o^bot^ when he contemplated the ma* 
nifestations of their wisdom and power in the visible creatioor 

Saejie mihi dubiam traxit sententia mentem, ^ • 
Curarent Superi terras, an nullus inesset 
Hector, et inccrto fluereut moilB^lia casu? 

Nam cum dispositi quassissera foedera mundi, 
Praescriptosque mari fines, annisque meatus, 

£t lucis noctisque vices ; tunc omnia rebar 
Consilio firmata Dei, qui lege moveri 
Sidera, qui fruges diverse tempore nasci, 

Qui variam Phoeben alieno jusserit igiii 
Complcri, Sdlemque sue ; porrexcrit iindis 
Littora, tellurem medio libraverit axe. 

Sed cum les hominum tanta caiigine volvi 
Adspicerem, laetosque diu fiorere nocentes, 

Vexariqiic pios; ruisus labefacta cadebat 
Uelligio, causmque \tfam non sponte sequebar 
Alterius, vacuo qua; currere semin^mutu 
Afiirmat, magnuraque novas per inane figuras 
Fortuna non arte regi; (juae Numina seiisu 
Ambiguo vel nulla putat, vGl nescia nostii. 

The heathen poet proceeds to say, that by the piiiiisliment of 
Rufinus, his mind was relieved from this disquietude, and the gods 
w'ere acquitted: 

Abstulit hunc tandem Rufiui poena tumultum 
Absolvitque Def)S. 

That just and right-minded man Sir Philip Warwick confesses 
that he had been led into the^sanie temptation. When he arrives in 
his Memoirs at the last stage of his rbyal muster’s life, he says, 

‘ knowing his goodness and Christian patience, I ever expected (and ' 
there were often rational hopes to feed that desire) such a deliver¬ 
ance from God in bis behalf, as He had at other times aftbrded 
unto David, by teaching his hands to fight, and giving victory uuto 
his Anointed. But his end, (1 spea^ it to my shame,) as it 
flung me into great melancholy so it did into some diffidence; 
and was the occasion to me of attempting an esSay about knowing 
voi. XXIX. NO. Lyii. M God 
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God and a maids self by the light of reason and revelation/ 
Distributions of temporal justice, indeed, are not needed to confirm 
the well founded belief of those who look beyond the grave for that 
general and perfect retribution which they know to be impossible 
here. But when justice tails to triumphant wickedness, and the 
greatest criminals secure for themselves impunity by the very mag¬ 
nitude of their crimes, the. fpith of the weak is shaken, and repru> 
bates are strengthened in impiety. “ 

In no other age of English history had so many causes com¬ 
bined to injure the national character. The very misery of their 
condition had tended to deprav^ those royalists who (in Clarendon's 
words) * had been born and bred in those times when there was no 
Icing J71 Israel.^ They contracted habits of dririlcing to excess, 
from the mere * uneasiness of their fortunes, or the necessity of 
fre<juent meetings togeti.er, for which taverns were the most secure 
places.' The consequences of riotous inlemperuiice were disiC' 
garded by men who were ready to set their lives upon the hazard 
in any desperate attempt, and it was even politic in those who were 
planning such attempts, to affect a dissolute and careless course of 
life; thereby to shelter themselves from suspicion. Cleavclaud 
confirms this in one of his Cavalier-songs. 

Come fill my cup until it swim 
With foam that overlooks the brim. 

Who drinks the deepest? Here’s to him. 

Sobriety and study breeds 
Susfieion in our acts ayd deeds; 

The downright drunkard no man heeds. 

But the vices into which the Cavaliers, according to their own con¬ 
fession, w'ere Jed by * pride, poverty and passion,’ were imitated when 
their day of triumph arrived, hy the vilest of their former enemies ; 
hypocrites, who ‘ formerly would as soon cut a Cavalier’s throat as 
swear an oath, and esteemed it a less sin,’ became sinners as os¬ 
tentatiously as they had enacted the part of saints before, * terming 
us,’ says Captain Hammond, ‘ tools, that we did notHurii knaves as 
they did, and then face about with them.’ Knavery had long 
reigned paramount: the ragged aud thread-hare cloak of hypocrisy 
was now thrown off, and men attuiiied that last degree of depra- 
vily^n which they teel ahtl avow self-gratification to be the main 
spring and sole principle of their conduct. Gne set of men were 
debauched by undeserved piospeiity ; olheis were ruined in iiiiiui 
as well as foitune, by the miseries to w hich riot their own miscon¬ 
duct, but the deplorable circumstances of the kingdom had reduced 
them. For it is worthy f>i' consideration, that the afilictions which 
come in the order ofnaline, and those which arc induced by the 
course of society, differ as nuich in their effect as in their cause, 

Sickness 
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Sickness and pain bring witli ibera patience and resignatbn, mid 
the sorrows which wean ns from this Jife, prepare and fhasteii us 
for the next: but tlic wounds which are inflicted by fortune, fester. 
Evils brought upon us by the constitution of society are naturally 
resented as w rongs; they who feel that 

The woild is not tlieir hiend, ftor the world's law. 


arc tempted to consider thcniseWes slate of moral out^iwry, 
unless they are withliold by the icslraintsof leligion; and the worst 
efl’ect of misery is the moral evil which it produces. 

The temporal condition 4 )f the Knghsli petipfe had never been so 
good as it was before the commencement of the civil \jk’ars. The 
increase of trade had been so great, owing to the disturbed state of 
other countrici, that the levenues arising from tlie customs had 
nearly doubled; and the effect ol this prosperity was felt by all 
ranks. ‘ 1 think,’ says Sir Philip Warwiy<, ‘ 1 mai truly say, that 
there were few good coolers in i^ondon but had a silver beaker, so 
rife were silver vessels among all conditions/ Twenty years of civil 
wai, usurpation, and anarchy had produced a w'oeful change. 
Pauperism had iiici cased bevond all former example; and at the time 
of the Ivestoralion it was computed that there were not less than 
ten thousand poisons imprisoned for debt; a far greater number 
hiding themselves and living in continual fear of arrest. This evil 
past away witli the generation, and the nation soon appeared to 
jirosper; fe.r the wish of Erasmus, that the English were as indus¬ 
trious as they wcie ingenious, had been fulfilled. But the vices 
which those iniseralile times lutd generated, continued to pollute 
tlie land. Anarchy had introduced wickedness of every kind. The 
rebellion bud set parent against cliild and child against parent; 
policy in some cases producing an ^apparent passion, in more, a 
real disunion. The old forms of filial piety, which the heart 
cannot with impunity throw off, had been discountenanced, as 
so many vestiges of superstition ; and the scalarian who could 
sow disunion in a family and teach tlie children to despise the 
contronl of their parents and act in ileilance of them, rejoiced in 
the service wliich he had rendered to the good cause. Education 
had been grievously disregarded. 'J'lie young rovallsts were in the 
camp, who otherwise would •have been pui^ning their academic 
studies; when the struggle ceased, the luiueU fortunes qf their 
party rcndert il them unable to support the expense of training up 
their sons accoiding to their biilli; and by their tiininphunt eiie- 
iiiijis profane learnilftg was regarded eiihei w ith abborience or con¬ 
tempt. 'I'his roulnnu d aiter the llestoration. ‘ \\ hat an un¬ 


fashionable fellow art thou,’ savs one oj Sbadweli’s ‘ gentlemen of 
wit and sense,’—‘ that in this age ail given to mnieistand Eatin !’ 
*'Tis true,’ is the reply, ‘ T am a bold fellow^to pretend to it, 
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wlien it’s accounted pedantry for a gentleman to spell, and where 
the race *i)f genlleineii is more degenei;ated than that of horses.— 
If tliey go on as they begin, the gentlemen of the next age will 
scarce have learning enough to claim the b^^tietit of the clergy for 
manshiughter.’ Thirty ye^rs later, one of the questions proposed 
to John Dunton’s Athenian Society, was ‘ Why is the learning of 
the tongues in so little repftte, aifti persons so d^cultly persuaded 
to it.?’ 

The king, whef was called to rule over a nation thus deterio¬ 
rated, had been trained in the school of adversity ; and they who 
looked only at the surface of things, supposed that he and his 
followers had profited in it. ‘ Plenty and prosperity’,’ says Count 
Hamilton, ‘ which are tliought to lead only to corrupt nianntTs, 
found nothing to spoil in an indigent and wandering court. JNe- 
cessity, on the conli ary,* which prc^dnces a thousand advantages 
whether w’C will or no, served them for education ; and nothing 
W'as to be seen among them but an emulation in glory, politeness, 
and virtue.’ Charles had in reality, during the latter years of his 
lung exile, composed his mind to his fortune; hut he had succeeded 
in so doing less by the aid of virtuous principles, than of an easy 
and cheerful temper. That temper enabled him to retain in aii 
extraordinary degree the affections of his subjects, through the 
whole course of his reigu; it led him also into those personal vices 
and political crimes for which he stands deservedly condemned 
by posterity. 

Him, Virtue’s nurse. Adversity, in vain 
lleceivfecl, and loslercd in her iron breast ; •> 

Tor all she tauaht of haidiest and of best. 

Or would have taught, by discipline of pain 
And long jiiivation, now dissolves amain, 

Or is remembered only to give zest 
'1 o wanlonness. 

11 must however be admitted, that in some things, and those of 
great imjiortaiice, he was UMfortiinate as well as culpable. 

Defoe wrote his lieligious Courtship to exhibit in a familiar man¬ 
ner the unhappy consequences of marriage between persons of op¬ 
posite per&nasions in religion. It is chfiipoficd w'ilh his characteristic 
talent,*aiid continued till wfithin these few years to be one of those 
books which were printed on coarse paper for popular sale, and to 
be found at fairs and country shops with Pomfr^jt’s Poems, Harvey’s 
Meditations, and the Death of Abel. Had it been Defoe’s pur¬ 
pose to show the political evils arising from a similar cause, he 
would have found them fully exemplified in the ill-omened marriage 
of Charles I. 'i jjat marriage produced no domestic infelicity, be¬ 
cause Charles was the most affectionate of husbands, not because 

bis 
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Ills queen was ihe most rlcserving of wives : but it unquestionably 
contributed to the misfortunes of his reign, and diew ej the riiiii 
of his family. When Henrietta past through Amiens'*' on be*“ way 
to Bngland, a girl who stood in the niche of a triiimpha} arch to 
personate Bertha, Queen of Kent, addressed lier in these lines : 
J’estois Jillt dc Prance, Enjtmsc dttin f^rand Roy, 

A quij'ay faict cognuistre un seal Dieu quon adore. 

Je n'ayk que commence, faisar/t l:ofnme I' Avrare, • 

(iui vom ay attire, irray Soleil dc la Foy. 

If Henrietta did not at that time entertain thejiope of performing 
the ambitious part which was*thus assigned hdr, the priests of hei 
religion bcliev^ that by her niean^a way vvas opened for the con¬ 
version of ]'’ngland, and presuming on their absolute authority ovci 
her conscience, they exercised it with an insolence that defeiAed its 
own views. They were mad enough to ^njoin her, in penance, to 
wait upon her domestic servants at ihcir'brdinary meals; to walk 
through the dirt on a rainy morning from Somerset House to St. 
James’.s, the confessor going at the same time in his coach; 
and even to walk barefoot to Tyburn, and offer her prayers in 
honour of the liomanists who had suffered there as a traitors f 
Tl'hey attempted also to baptize her first botn child as soon as it 
was born, and would have done it if the king had not been apprized 
in time of their intention. Henrietta believed herself bound to 
obey her spiritual directors rather than her husband; all otlu i 
duties were to be disregarded, all other ties broken, if the interests 
of her religion could be advanced. 'J'hc wildest enthusiasts have 
never proclaimed these intolerable doctrines more audaciously in 
deliance of divine and human laws, than the Koniish Church. 
She was in many respects^ unworthy of her husband ; but in this 
the fault w^bs not personal; it proceerlV'd from sincere devotion to a 
church whose principles and practices aie incompatible with the 
welfare of this nation, and with the good of mankind. The lan¬ 
guage of its defenders was then what it is now : ‘ Out of that 
church there is no salvation, as there was none out of Noah’s Ark 
which is its type —these are the words of M. Gregoire, 'the 
liberal ex-bishop, who, while he maintains that men have a right to 
civil toleration, declares thaj. religious toleration is an oiiliage 
agamst God, a point of? religion upon whi^ he agrees as heartily 
wdth gangrened Edwards and * Scotch Rutherford,’ as he differs; 

• The poets of Amicus exerted all tlu-ir slrenj^tli upon thi.'i uceiision, iu proof ol 
Mfiiich they exhibited thii|.idisticli upon a rcpiesonlatiunui'AIaunt Paritassas: 

Cette Uei/u< qui passe, 

Fail suer Ic Vnrnasse. 

t Lord Darlinoutli, in one of fils noirs (Vol. I. p. (i-J.) eiisis a stain upon lu r i h.i^ 
racier. The anecdote may be nietely scandalous ; Hut it tleiives some probiibilny tiom 
tire positive assertion of Sir John ileresbv that she vvas niariied to the Karl of hi. 
AUians after the King's death, and from the ninimer in whitli^iial uinvgrtby jicisuii is 
known to have behaved tow^rd.s her. 
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from difl?! ii) all olhers. How easy were it to demonstrate that 
wherever this princijde is fiimly believed, it becomes a duty, and 
of ulJ duties the least e({uivocal and the most important, to save 
men from everlasling misery by any means however violent —per 
fas ct nefas! And that the Ivomanisis have felt it to be so is shown 
throughout ihe wliole course of their history. It is seen in the e\- 
ploil^’of the Inquisition, in tli'e Marian pi rsccotion, and in the Mas¬ 
sacre of St. Barlluilomew’s ilay. Some of those traii'^actions may 
have been iriexpedu'iit, but in their intent, and end and aim, they 
were lawful, and latklable, and meikorions, if the Romish Church 
be infallible, and tliere be no sinvation out of it! 

Nothing but this belief could so have hardeutfd Henrietta’s 
heart'd.s to make her act, after her husband’s death, in direct oppo¬ 
sition to his will, and th^t too in a matter so infinitely important 
as the religion of his c’lnldren. ‘ if you never see my face again, 
(this was the affecting charge of the imprisoned king to his son 
Charles, iu the last wiiling wiiich he addie.ssed to him,) * if you 
never see my face again, and God will have me bmied in such a 
barbarous impiisomnent and obscurity (which the perfecting some 
men’s designs reipiires) wherein lew hearts that love me are per¬ 
mitted to exchange a word or a look with me ; I do require and 
entreat you as your father and your king, that you never sulfer 
your heait to receive the least check against, or disalfection from 
the true religion estaldished in theclmich of Emjlaiid. 1 tell you 
r have tried it, and after much search and many disputes have 
concluded it to he the best in tlic vvoild ; not only in the commu¬ 
nity as Christian, but also in the special notion as refoimed keep¬ 
ing the middle way between the pomp of supcislitious tyranny, 
and the meanness of fanatic anarchy.’ And again, ** In this 1 
charge you to persevere, as coming nearest to God’s word for 
doctrine, and to the primitive examples for government.’ The 
least excusable thing in the conduct of his sons (inexcusable in 
many things as they were) is that they should have had so little 
reverence for such a fallicr! Light-minded as Henrietta was, 
nothing but the paiamouut authority of her religion could have 
made her sin against her husband’s memory by seeking to draw his 
children from the couKamnimi of iha^t‘church to which he had died 
a martyr. James is known to have said that his mother’s injunction 
to him upon her last blessing, t(k remain stedfast iu the Roman Ca¬ 
tholic faith, was his main reason for julhering to it. She had not the 
same ascendancy ovei Chaihs. Jlc indeed expressed his displea¬ 
sure to her at the nu -utis which weie taken for pioselyling the Duke 
of Gloucester; and when He luaird that the youth had been placed 
ill the hands of Jhe Jesuits, he could neither cal nor drink that 
day for vexation, ami he c.\eUetl himself to prevent the perversion 
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of bis brother with becoming spirit and decision. On tliat occasion 
he gave evident proof that his own principles had not, at piat time, 
been perverted; but his after conduct exeinplilied the unliappy 
consequences of having been bred up in a family divided against 
itself. With whatever/care Charles I., truly pious as he was, 
endeavoured to have his children trained up in the way that lliey 
should go, it was not possible that ihe^ should receive the Protes¬ 
tant religion witlf that implicit faitfi, which, as Mr. Milldt' has 
coiivincinoly shown, is the most reasonable, because it is among 
the most indispensable of ^1 things. Thero is»a beautiful passage 
in the Icon liasilikc wherein Charles laments the outrageous pro¬ 
ceedings of the puritans, as tendiTjg to conhrin bis queen in her 
attachinent to* the Romish church. ^ 1 fear (he says) such mo¬ 
tions (so little to the advancing of the Protestant profesSfon !) 
may occasion a furlhcr alienation of ininfll and divorce of affections 
in her from that religion, which is the only thing wherein we 
differ.^ And he calls this difference ‘ his greatest temporal infeli¬ 
city.’ A iliffcrence of this kind could not be concealed from the 
children when they W'erc capable of observation. It was no light 
misfortune, had the evil ended tlicre, to lose the advantages of 
maternal instruction in this most mornenlous concern; that ear¬ 
liest and natural instruction which of all others stiikes root the 
deepest. But they .siifiered moro than the loss of this ; the prin¬ 
ciple of belief was unsettled; that difference between their pa¬ 
rents which excited curiosity and wonder first, then uneasiness, 
led to indifference or doubt and this consequence would have 
been inevitable, even if Henrietta, under a sense of obedience and 
duty to her husband, had refrained from those indirect meutis of 
influencing her children, from whicli no Calliolic mother who 
truly believes the tenets of her ownVhurcli can, will, or ought to 
refrain. How' many calamities might have been averted from this 
kingdom, if, after the death of Mary, queen of Scots, an act bad 
been past declaring that no Roman Catlndic should succeed to the 
throne, and reslrictiiig the royal family from intermarrying with 
Catholics! A writer in the first unquiet years of William and 
Mary’s reign says, willi some feelitig and beauty "of expression, 
^’Tis easy to trace even ou|;piehent as well os past misfortunes to 
this original, could wc do it w-iLhunt> disturbing the ashes of the 
dead, and, we had almost addid,—the rcliques of the martyrs.’ 

It was not ill Charles 11 .’s nature to think or perplex himself 
much about any thing. Without examining, or caring for the 
points in controversy lictween the Piolestunls and the Papists, he 
was inclined to think favourably of the Roman Catholic elmieh 
because he believed its piincipies vveie favourable to monarchy, 
and knew that its practices wcic couvonieui fW one who having 
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ibe means of gratifying all his incKnations, did not wish to be 
withheld^ by any sense of duty, or scruples of conscience. Both 
he and his brother were disgusted at the foreign Protestants for 
their attachment to Cromwell, who (to his honour be it always 
remembered) had taken upon himself the !j>rotection of the Pro¬ 
testant cause with a spirit Worthy of the nation over which, had 
his title been legitimate, assuredly he was worthy to have reigned. 
During their exile they had received more Ifindness from the 
Romish than from the reformed powers; perhaps also their minds 
were biassed against Protestantism, because zeal against papistry 
had been the main pretext by whi( 5 h the nation was engag^ in 
rebellion. Their father had 'apprehended this effect, and cau¬ 
tioned them against it. * The scandal of the late troubles (said 
he) w'ftich some may object and ui^e to you against the Protestant 
religion established in F-nglatid, is easily answered to them, or 
your own thoughts, in this; that scarce any one who hath been a 
beginner, or an active prosecutor of this late war against the 
church, the laws and me, either was or is a true lover, embracer, 
or pracliser of the Protestant religion established in England, 
W'bich neither gives such rules, nor ever before set such examples. 
'Tis true some heretofore had the boldness to present threatening 
petitions to their princes and parliaments, which others of the 
same faction, but of worse spirits, have now put in execution. But 
let not counterfeit and disorderly zeal abate your value and esteem 
of true piety; both of them are to be knoren by their fruits. 
The svi'eetness of the vine and fig-tree is not to be despised, 
though the bramble^ and thorns should pretend to bear tigs and 
grapes, thereby to rule over the trees. Happy times, I hope, 
attend you, wherein your subjects by their miseries will have 
learned that religion to their God, and loyalty to their king, can¬ 
not be parted without both their ruin and their infelicity. 1 pray 
God bless you, and establish your kingdoms in righteousness, 
your soul in true religion, and your honour in the love of God 
and of your people.’ 

f^ar tv^ofAtvoq' ra fAtirUra Zewf. 

y trtfov ^ atsvtvcTi. 

The restoration was brought about ky the spontaneous and gene¬ 
ral movement of a repentant' nation, even in the> manner which the 
royal martyr himself would most have desired ; but his prayer for 
the righteousness of the kingdom, and for the religion and honour 
of his sons, w'as offered up in vain. Both had been corrupted, 
and that corruption was both a consequence and a punishment of 
4 he national crimes. Evep the personal vices and the political 
faults of Charles 11 . and his successor were, in no small degree, 
produced by the uflhappy circumstances into which the rebellion 
' threw 
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threw them. Had tliey grown up in peace at their -father’s 
court, even though the temptations to which their rank isJ^xposed 
should have counteracted the influence of his moral example, 
they would at least have been trained in old English feelings, and 
in a right old English taste. Their father was flie liberal patron* 
of Ben Jonson, and appreciated Shaks{ 5 eare more truly, perhaps,, 
than any of his contemporaries, Miltqn alone excepted. Had 
they grown up at his court, it is hardly possible that they should 
ever have been Frenchified in mind and heart. The true lovers of 
their country, who in that a|^ lamented the irreparable evils which 
the civil w'ar had caused,'esteerfled it not among the least of those 
evils that tlie royal family should have had their taste vitiated, their 
manners debauched, and their religion shaken or corrupted during 
the long exile into which they had been driven. ^ 

But the higher ranks were prepared fok^the contagion of those 
manners which Charles and his brother imported. Whether the 
well known Memoirs of Count Grammonl are to be trusted or 
not in all their scandalous details, the general view there given of 
the English court is undoubtedly faitiifiil. It is not possible to 
imagine a greater contrast than that between the women whose 
characters are there pourtrayed, and those—we will not say of 
Elizabeth’s, or of her father’s, but of the last reign—such, for 
example, as the Countess of Pembroke, I^dy Fanshaw,and Mrs. 
Hutchinson, who were still living to lament and wonder at the 
shameless profligacy of their countrywomen. Sir J obn Reresby tells 
us Charles ‘ had this for his excuse, the women seemed to be the 
aggressors;* and he adds, ‘ 1 have since heard King say they 
would sometimes ofler themselves to his embraces,’ This too 
W'as an eftect of those civil wars which, like a moral earthquake, 
had unsettled the foundations of sociefy. Cromwell had repressed 
the levellers with his characteristic decision, but it was beyond 
his power to check the levelling consequences of revolutiqn. 
The minds of men too often sink with their fortunes; weak 
hearts yield to degradation when noble ones break, and this is the 
worst evil that adversity brings in its train. The number of 
loyal families, whose estates were such as enabled thdhi to support 

• Popp should have remcinbcrt-d *liis wlit-n he suecret' the taste of this most 
accomiillshed monarch, in a couplet which has oiteu been quoted to his own dishonoui. 

The hero William, and the martyr Charles, 

One knighted Tilackmoic, and one pensioned Quarles. 

With respect to Sir Richard, his poems are so utterly worthless in conception, structure, 
and execution, that unless Mr. Locke had written apanegyiic upon them, it would be 
didicult to believe they could evci have found an admirer. But Quarles, with all his 
oddities and extravagancies, is a poet, in whom much miiy be found todeliglit the ear, 
and not a little that may move the ati'ectious and stftisfy the jodgemeiil. VVhenever n 
new collection of the British poets shall be published, or nsuinilemcnt to the existing 
ones (such a work is greatly desired) it is to be hoped that Quizes will not be uuiiiled. 

• their 
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U|eir.8ta»ion, after all the exactions to which they had'been sub¬ 
jected, v*ei’c few in comparison with those wiio were ruined, either 
during the war, or under the rapacious oligarchy which ensued, or 
duiing Oliver’s usurpation, who, because he was an usurper, was 
by his insecurity and fears compelled to be a tyrant. A circum¬ 
stance which Thoresby mentions as an instance of the mutability 
of (ortiinc may show liovf^nidely this ruin extended ; he had two 
servants, the mother of one of whom and the grandmother of the 
other were knights’ daughters. Tlie degradation in some respects 
was voluntary. ‘ Tlifc young women,’rsays Lord Clarendon, * con¬ 
versed without any ciicLiinsj)ection\)r motlesty, and frequently met 
at taverns and common eating-houses; they who w'ere stricter and 
more severe in their coni])ortmcnt became llie wives of the sedi¬ 
tious preachers, or ol ollleers of the army. The daughters of 
noble and illnstrions fyhnlies bestowed themselves upon the di¬ 
vines of the time, nr other low and unequal matches. Parents 
liad no manner of aulhonty over their childieii, nor children any 
obedience or submission to their parents, but every one did that 
which was good in Ids own eyes.’ The character of our women 
W'as so much altered ihning the progress of the troubles, that men 
who had foiineriv w'ondeied at the bold and forward manucis of 
our mercurial nt'ighl>onrs, found their own coimlrywonien in in rd 
of an excuse which they hud not allowed to the Preiich. With this 
feeling, Peter lleylyii qualifies the strong eensnre wliicli in his 
Travels he had passed upon them. * Our h/Hgiisb women,’ he .sa\s, 
‘ at lliat time were of a more retired behaviour than they have been 
since, which made the coulident carriage of the b’rcnch damsels 
seem more strange unto me; whereas of late the garb of our 
W'omen is so altered, and they have so mucii in them of the mode 
of France, as easily might take off those misapprehensions with 
which 1 w'as possessed at my first coming thither.’ 

Till those caliMiiitous years began it had been customary for 
Lnglisb women to receive a learned education ; Henry VIII. made 
it so by st‘ltiug an example wilh his own ihiughters; it is among the 
redeeming parts of his cliaraetor, and everlastingly will JCiiglanri 
be indebted to it, for by that education the niiiu] of Lliisabctii 
was formed. It ceased suddenly am’ad totally; the families who 
sunk in the w’orld were unable to coiuiiiiie it, while those w hieh rose 
pretended to inidcrvalne accomplishmeuts that they did not pos¬ 
sess. Some of the puritanical ladies indeed affected to study 
Hebrew', as a knowledge almost necessary to salvation ; this abi>nrd 
and offensive pedantry contributed to cast a ridicule upon the beltei 
studies wbicli weie now ^generally disused; and when the nitii 
ili.spensed with leurning in lliomselves, it was not likely that they 
sdiould tolerate it* iu the other se.\. * Here in Lnglaud,’ says an 
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autlior of the ensuing age, * the women are kept from all fearnit]g^ 
as the profane Vulgar wore of old from the mysteries or the an¬ 
cient religions/ Preposterous reasons are never wanting for pre¬ 
posterous practices. It.was asserted and believed that * they were 
too delicate to bear the fatigues of a^quirin^ knowledge ;* and 
were moreover by nature incapable of it, *■ because the moisture of 
their brain rendered it impossible for tl*efn to possess a solid judge¬ 
ment, that faculty of the mind depending upon a dry temperature.* 
If this physical cause of inferiority were not sqfticieut, there was 
the theoh)gical one that Ete,*by the bare desire of knowledge, 
had brought sin and d(<>eth into the«world; and, to crown all, an 
argument ^was drawn from the practical evils which would be felt 
if women ueic pnfi’od up with their acquirements; a good opjmion 
of themselves being iiiconsislcnt with tl^e obedience for which 
they arc designed! At the time when these notions began to pre¬ 
vail, and when women were tln>ught sufficiently accomplished if 
they were versed in those domestic arts which had never been 
neglected by their predecessors, during the best ages of female 
education, (he progiess (jf fanaticism interfered with religions 
instruction, and even suspended its public use. Evelyn observes 
in his Journal that during the tyraiiuy of the Commonwealth, lie 
used, on Sunday artenioons, to catechise and instinct l<is family; 
* these exercises,’ he says, ^ universally ceasing in tlie parish 
churches, so as jieople bad no principles, and grew^ very ignorant 
of even the common points of Christianity, all devotion being now 
placed in hearing sei mons and* discourses of speculative and no¬ 
tional things/ • 

It w'as one of the fantastic opinions of former times that poison 
never insinuates itself so quickly, nor operates so strongly, as when 
it is administered in hunum milk. Had it been customary in those 
times to convey moral truths in the gaib of pby\sical allegory, this 
would bear a valid interpretation, for woe be to dial country where 
the manners of the wouieii me generally corrupted ! The story of 
the Tail then becomes typical; there is an eiu! of manly honour ; 
and where the houseliold vii lues have no longer a restipg place, fare- 
w'ell to domestic, peace and to iialioual prosperity! Sir WilliamTein- 
ple said he had seen ‘no ct>fintry so ^genera’’'v corrupted as his 
own by a common pride and afi'ectatioii of despising and laughing 
at all face of order and virtue aiul eouformlly to laws,—which after 
all,’ ho says/ are qualities that moat conduce both to the liappiness 
of a public state, and the case of a private life/ What the Satanic 
school of the present age is labouring to cfiect, tlrcir predecessors, 
the Liberals of that, or the wits, as they then ealled themselves, 
had accoinpILshed ; they had debauched the publje mind. 'I'he con- 
sequeiiccb were less fatal than would now result from a like success, 

• because 
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becausc.thcir influence was circumscribed witbin a narrower sphere, 
a^d, as incases uf pestilence, the contagion was not 4iffused through* 
out the country. Lord Goring, a man who, with military ability 
enough to make the loyal cause triumphant, contributed by his mis- 
couduct and his vices, more than any othbr individual, to its total 
ruin, opened the way for this wickedness. It was said of him that 
he turned wantonness into,riot, and riot into madness; and yet the 
evil which he did by these excesses was little in comparison to 
that which he produced by the perversion of his ready and abun¬ 
dant talents. The stamp of the El^abetliaii age had not been 
effaced when he entered into public life ; the tone of thought and 
feeling still prevailed which the dramatists of that glorious age 
represented, and which tended to an elevation of mind mich as was 
seen in Sidney, himself the perfect exemplar of whatever is truly 
noble and w'orthy of imitation. It had verged toward cxtiava- 
gance and was a little tainted with conceit. * Wit, love and lu)- 
noiir,’ says Sir William Temple, ‘ were heightened into romance : 
Lord Goring took the contrepied and turned all into ridicule.’ 
Tor a man of any talent this is the surest and easiest of all ways to 
notoriety, if he be but unprincipled enough to chuse it. 

Slight knowledge and less virtue serves his turn 

For this design. 

The end of this nmii, whose life w'as so injurious to his coiintiy 
that after-ages cannot allow him the mercy of oblivion, is worthy 
of notice, as showing w'hat may be expected from minds so little 
under the controul of principle apd reason: passing from the ex¬ 
treme of profligate ..impiety to the extreme of superstition, he 
took the vows as a Dominican friar and died in a Spanish con¬ 
vent. Buckingham followed him in his sins, but nut in his repent¬ 
ance, abusing all the advantages of rank, fortune, person and 
talents; and it was through the ascendancy w'hich he and Sliaftcs- 
bury, his compeer in wickedness, possessed over the king, that 
the court was made a school of shameless depravity. Had it 
been otherwise, had Charles been as good u man as his father, 
he would have won the esteem and confidence of his people; and 
the consequeiices might have been most fatal: the conduct of ti e 
wretches who corrupted him wasesneh, when they became his 
enemiea, that the nation could hardly have escaped from des- 
potlm, for the liberties of England would have been laid by 
acclamation at his feet. 

Perhaps it might have been happy for Charles if he had mar¬ 
ried Mazarine’s, niece. The Cardinal is said to have received his 
death blow from the Restoration, so deeply was he mortified at 
having refused his consent when he believed that event impossible, 
and thus forfeited* an opportunity of elevating his family beyond 
what his utmost ambition could have proposed. She seems to 

have 
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have been one of those persons who, under happier ciirceuBstafnces, 
mighthate passed irreproachably, and even worthily, thr^gh irfe, 
but who, wanting a vital principle of religion to support them against 
adversity or injustice, take up with pleasure as a substitute for 
happiness, and thus lay Jp for themselves an inheritance of misery 
and reproach. Her disposition in many respects resembled the 
king’s; and with her teiiiper and she might have acqui^d a 

hold upon his affections which Catharine never possessed. Tew 
royal marriages, by which no succession M^as conveyed, have been 
so important in their political consequences m that of Charles If. 
witli the Infanta of Portugal. It^preserved that couptry as an 
independent kingdom, and it laid the foundation of our Indian 
empire. Tlie latter consequence was not within the scoge of 
human foresight: the former was plainly seen to depend upon 
this alliance, and therefore more diploii^tic intrigues were em¬ 
ployed to prevent or further it, than were ever put in motion, be¬ 
fore or since, on any similar occasion. The fullest account of 
them is to be found in Lord Clarendon’s life ; but we happen to 
possess a relation drawn up at the time by the Portugueze am¬ 
bassador, for his own government, which explains some things that 
Clarendon himself knew not how to account for, and contains 
some facts not unimportant to English history. The ambassador, 
EVyiicisco de Mello e Torres, Condc da J^onte, and Marques de 
Saride, was not very scrupulous in his orthography of English 
nnines ; he, or his transcrilier, w'lites Pooniar for Palmer, Oar for 
Howard, and Aonello for O’Neil; and he speaks of the Counts 
of Serosboy, Piter Darou, and Mortorholoa; but he w'as an able 
man, as well as a true Portugueze, thoroughly devoted to his 
country. 

Lord Clarendon was at a loss to uiulerstand why the Queen 
Mother, who w'as so violently incensed at the Duke of York’s 
marriage with his daughter as to declaie tluU * whenever that 
woman should be brought into Whitehall by one door, she would 
go out of it by another, and never come into it again,’ should 
on a sudden have been reconciled to the marriage, and have 
courted also a reconciliation with liim. He was *not the dupe 
of this, being well acquainted with the arts of her court, of 
which, he says, dissimulation was the'rule. Nevertheless he w^as 
inclined to believe what the Abbot Montague told him, that 
Cardinal Mazarine had written to warn her, ‘ she could not ex¬ 
pect a welccrme in France if she left her sou in her displeasure, 
and professed an animosity against those ministers who were most 
trusted by the king-.’ Clarendon add^ that ‘ he little understood 
from what fountain this good will of the Cairlinal .proceeded, who 
had never been propitious to him.’ I'he PortTigueze ambassador 
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states wliat was tlie real cause. Though France had abandoned 
Fi>rtug^ at the treaty of the Pyrenees, it was not hqf interest 
that tbai kingdom should be re-united to Spain. But the Oucen 
Mother of Fi ance retained all her Castilian feelings, and flie Cardi¬ 
nal, st^itesrnan as he was, regarded any state-interest as a secon¬ 
dary concern compared with the aggrandizement of his family. His 
heart was set upon hriuiiing about tiiat marriage for4ns niece, to 
wiireh, in the pride of his^i'»;ait, and in his contempt for the fallen 
fortunes of the exiled king, he had refused his consent. They had 
engaged Monnlagng,, and the Fail of St. Albans to promote this 
object, the inilueiice of the latter Leing as great vvilh Henrietta, as 
that ol Mazaiine with his royi.! mistress. His services, according 
to the Portugueze ambassador, were seem ed by the promise of a 
siui^'large emnrgh to excite the cupidity of one v\lio through life 
cared lor nothing hut hi,‘nself. The rpiecn-mother at this time was 
passionately bent upon''inakiiig the Duke of York east off his wife; 
the disposition which at one time he manifested to rio so, is the 
most dishonourable pait of his whole life, for James had some 
good qualities, and some gretil ones. It was, however, perceived 
that the arguments which she urged with her natural vehemence 
against the marriage, on the ground of the disparagement of such 
an alliance, and the disgrace it was lo the rojal family, applied 
with equal or greater foice lo that which was proposed for the 
king with Horlensia Manciiii. She was induced therefore to’de¬ 
sist from that topic; lo acknowledge the duchess for her daughter- 
in-law^, and to com t a reconciliation with Clarendon, who, it was 
expected, would, in return for the* signal advantage thus obtained 
by his family, unite‘ his interests with those of the queen and her 
party, and join with ihcin to break off the treaty with Portugal. 
But it pic)ved otherwise, sa^s the ambassador; for it was actually 
found that the chancclior regarded nothing hut the service of his 
prince. Mazarine tlun ceased to pursue a design which he per¬ 
ceived to be impraclicablc; but he felt the ilisappointment keenly, 
and was said to ohseive upon the occasion, ‘they say 1 am a great 
politician; the Chancellor of Fiigland is a gieut one; he has 
know'uhow towed Ins daughter with the JDukc of York, and, what 
is more, to wed himself w iih the hin^.’ 

While the dnke was hosilutiiig v\ nether to ratify or break his 
marriage, the Poitugiieze Infanta was piopo.sed to him, at the car- 
dinars suggc.stion ; he had acquiied considerable military reputa¬ 
tion, anil Mazarine thought a command in Portugal would suit his 
inclinations, and that, nndei tiiis cover, Trance and England might 
secretly assist the PorUignez ■, w ithout coming to an open rupture 
with Spain. James was \fi.ll disposed to give his consent, and the 
Portugueze aiiihitssadoi was not a little embarrassed when he w'as 
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Applied to upon the subject by St. Albans and by tlie Fr^ch am- 
bassador4louvigny. W hen this embarrassment was over He ha(i/o 
contend ulb the Cathulic parly in England, with Bristfl at their 
head, a r*n whose surpassing talents were rendered useless, and 
oven prejudicial to himself and otliers, by wantof jinlgement in the 
earlier part (If his life, and by a more lafnontablc want of principle 
in llie latter. He had‘grown up with a Spanish feeling, and the 
favour with which^lie had been veceiv^Ml at Madrid lor his fattier s 
sake, hiid con»[)letely liispanwfized him. I'lial word was in coni- 
mou use when the English llornanists maiulu*u< d a treasonable 
communication vvuh Spain, in*the hope of ovei throw'in^ the Pro¬ 
testant government by ifld of a Spanish lorce. T'he predilection 
cuittinued long after that abominable project bad been abandoned; 
the Spanish monarchy, though it ha«! long been on the w'anef’w'as 
.still looked up to as the head of Callu^ic Christendom, France 
being at that time, in point of religion, a dTvi(i('d kingdom; and the 
Condeda Ponte informs us it was believed that the Roman Catholic 
religion could not subsist in England, iinli ss the King of Spain had 
a strong jiarty in the country. The Jesuits, who were employed 
here, were all of that paity; the company had not yet tunierl to 
worship the rising fortune of the grand monuKjue, and they looke.(l 
upon Portugal as incapable of mumtaming a long slinggle for its 
independence. I’he Catholics, therefore, as a body, were opposed 
to the Portugueze match, and their opposition in those times made 
it of course popular. 

Baron de Balteville, the Spanish ambassador, seems to have 
imagined that he succeeded to Gondomar’s indueiice in this 
country; and this presumption, with the warmth of his temper, 
gave die Portugueze a great advantage over him, and betrayed 
him into great improprieties, and c\cn gross misconduct, in the 
course of the ad'air. Clarendon, who rarely or never erred in 
estimating those whom he had an opportunity of observing, cha¬ 
racterises him in this sentence: * He seemed a rough man, and to 
have more of the camj>, but, iii liulh, knew the intrigues of a court 
better than most Spaniuids; and, except when his passion sur¬ 
prized him, w'as wary and cunning in his ncgociati«ns.’ Neither 
money nor intrigues were iy|jucd on his part. It is asserted here 
that Manchester icfused from him a bribe of thousand pounds, 
acting hononrahly on this occasion, as he laid always done, even 
when most fatally erroneous. Mrs. Palmer also was applied to; 
but for once in her life she had the decency to feel tlial it did not 
become her to interfere. Balteville and his friend Bristol had no 
scruple concerning the means which they emfiloyed. They tra¬ 
duced the person of the Portugueze jTrincess, and represented her 
ns incapable ot bearing children ; they accustiiClarcndon of seek- 
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ing by^ihis means to sbeure the succession to the throne for his 
<wn grj[ndchildren; they afbrtned that Portugal had ifhither the 
right nor the ability to perform the conditions which it^roposed ; 
and they engaged that Spain would give with the Infant^f Parma, 
or with any Protestant princess, all that "Portugal offered. Such 
Catholics as valued their religion more than their faction were justly 
scandalized at this latter, proposal, for they well knew how im¬ 
portant it was to the interests of the Romish church that the King 
of England should marry one of its members—a truth of which the 
English at that tiiiie were not sufbeienMy sensible. That this ntight 
appear Ipss inconsistent, Battevflle represented the Braganzan 
family as heretical; happy incleed had it been for Portugal had they 
be^i so, for never did so fair an opportunity present itself for effect¬ 
ing a peaceful and efficient reformation of the superstitions preva¬ 
lent in that country as j^ie court of Rome at that time offered, by 
the flagrant injustice w'ith which it acted in subservience to Spain. 
He reported also that in the course of two months the whole of 
Portugal w'ould be reduced to obedience, and that the queeu regent 
was at that time secretly treating for terms of submission. 

On the other hand, the influence of France was now used for 
promoting the match; and Louis XIV. in explaining to his son the 
motives upon which he acted, enters into some curious distinctions 
upon the faith of treaties, not a little important, as showing us, 
upon the highest authority, with what faith French treaties have 
too generally been made. The tw'o motives which he assigned were, 
that he might thus induce England to support the Portugueze, who 
were otherwise in immediate danger of being subdued; and that 
he might have better means to assist them himself, if it were ne¬ 
cessary, notwiihstanding the treaty of the Pyrenees, in which he 
had solemnly engaged not to do so. ‘ 1 shall touch here, my son,* 
he says, ‘ upon a point more delicate, perhaps, than any other in 
the conduct of princes. I am far from wishing to teach you bad 
faith, and 1 believe that 1 have lately manifested to all Europe the 
importance which 1 attach to niy wtird, in preferring it to my 
greatest interests. But there is some distinction to be made ia 
these affairs.*’ 

‘ The stale of the two crowns of France and Spain is at this time, 
and long has been such, that Ihe one cannot be raised without depress¬ 
ing the other, which has almost nothing to fear from any other quarter. 
This creates a jealousy between them which (il I may venture so to ex¬ 
press myself) is essential, and a Kind of permanent enmity which trea¬ 
ties may cover, but never can extinguish, because the foundation of it 
always endures; and because the one of these powers in acting against 
the other, does not think so‘inuch of injuring it, as of maintaining and 
preserving itself, wh.ich is so natuial a duty that it easily prevails over 
ail others. 


* And 
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‘ Aitd to speak tbe tratli without disguise, tlieyjSerer cntei|iipon apy 
treaty but in this spirit. Whatever specious clauses may i|| inserted 
of union and frieitdship, and of procuring, respectively, all sorts of ad¬ 
vantages, toe true sense which each understands perfectly, by the ex¬ 
perience of so many ages; is, that they should abstain outwardly from 
all kinds of hostility, and from all public demoustiations of ill will; but, 
as for secret infractions^and which make no noise, the one expects 
them always from%the other, from tHb* natural principle which 1 
have spoken of, and promises the coniraiy only in the same sense in 
which it is promised to him. Thus, it may be ^id, that in equally 
dispensing for themselves witl^th^ observance of treaties, in strictness 
they do not contravene th;em, because the words of treaties are not 
understood literally: they are fornH of speech which must be used, like 
forms of compliment in the world, absolutely necessary for thosf>who * 
live ill it, and which have a significsition far below their sound.' Ap¬ 
plying this convenient doctrine to the case in fftpint, he says, ‘ the clauses 
by which they bound me not to assist the crown of Portugal, the naore 
e.xtraordinary they were, the more reiterated and accompanied with 
precautions, the more they proved .that it was not believed I ought 
to abstain from assisting it. And all the respect which I thought myself 
bound to pay, wqs not to succour it, except in case of necessity, and 
then, with moderation, and covertly, which could be more commodi- 
ously done through the interposition, and under the name of the King of 
England, if he were once brother-in-law to the King of Portugal.’ 

Such was the good faith of the French government! 

During the whole negociatioii, the Fortiiguezo ambassador was 
in a state of feverish anxiety, believing that the independence of 
his country depended upon tlie :tssue; and when, upon a question 
concerning the lime at which Taiigiers should be delivered up, 
there appeared some danger tlint it would be broken off, he pro¬ 
duced Sanches de Mafrimouio before the privy council, to convince 
them that the king could not, in conscience, marry with any other 
person after the treaty had proceeded so far. To his infinite satis- 
iaction ail points in dispute were finally adjusted * and as the defini¬ 
tive settlement was concluded on the 29th of April, the count, with 
pious disregard to the difference of styles, exulted in the thought 
that St. Pedro the martyr, who occupies that day ir^thc Catholic 
Kalcndar, had taken an active part in brhighig it to this happy con¬ 
clusion, in requital for the pfliloiiage aftorded by the royal family 
of Portugal to the Holy Office,—the sidd St.Pedro having been an 
inquisitor in the first days of the liiq uibition, and lighteously put 
to death as such by the people. 

Lord Ciarendon relates that the S'panish ambassador look ad¬ 
vantage of the license of the court ‘ where no rules or formalities 
were yet established (and to which the* K<iiig himself was not enough 
inclined ;)* presuming upon this, he came to king at all hours, 
without any ceremony or desiring a n audience, according to the 
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old custom, but came into the bed-chamber whilst ibe Kitig was 
dressing\bimijelf. ‘5Vnd from this iiever-heard-of license, he adds, 

‘ introduced by the French and the Spaniards atih^a tame witlimit 
any dislike in the King, though tiot permitted in any otber court in 
Christendom, many inconveniences and mischiefs broke in, which 
could never after be shut out/ The Conde da Ponte did not thus 
intrt,ide himself; but it is 8‘u;rprising how little reserve ChaHes ob¬ 
served towards him, allowing him to converse upon the state of 
affairs in England in a manner which no other British sovereign 
would have endurdd, and even disclosing to him schemes and inten¬ 
tions, whif.h certainly w'ere not suspected by Clarendon at tliat 
time. Batteville was rash enough in his anger to say, that be had 
instQjctions to declare w'ar, if the alliance with Portugal werecoiKrlu- 
'ded ; belittle supposed that nothing could have been more conform¬ 
able to the king’s wishegji The Duke of York told the Portugueze 
minister that a war was necessary both for his brother’s interests 
and the security of the country; and he repeated what Clarenrioii 
had said, with no intention that his words should be thus applied, 
that of all people in the world the Spaniards were the best to have 
for enemies, and the worst for friends. Encouraged by this, the 
ambassador endeavoured to confirm the king in this opinion, and 
to make him act upon it. He represented to liim, accordingly, 
that God had given him a parliament whose good inletuions 
even outstript his desires, and that he had obtained also the com¬ 
mand of the militia, with the power of moving it from one part of tlie 
kingdom to another ; all that w'as now wanting to his greatness was 
treasure sufficient tcudefend himself from his enemies, without the 
necessity of calling a new parliament; for a parliament it was 
which had alw’ays tied the hands of the kings of England, and 
which had been the true cause of his father’s ruin; and by tri¬ 
umphing over the parliament Cromwell had obtained his great 
reputation. 

After this notable preamble, he reminded the Idng of the great 
variety of sects and parties into which his subjects were divided, the 
number of republicans in the country, and the disbanded soldieis. 
What would'these persons be aiming at if they were left in idleness? 
did not reason and policy compel liirM^.o emf>l6y them abroad that he 
might maintain quiet at home? And war being thus necessary, 
W'as it not advisable to determine upon one while it could be done 
calmly and with consideralioji ? Spain was the natural and ancient 
enemy of England. Hud not the king of %}ain laid claim to the 
succession of his dominions ? Philip H. wanted only the pearl of 
Great Britain to complete^thc; crown of univeisal monarchy. The 
Spaniards had not«forgotten the succours which England bad given 
■ to the Dutch aiicFto the Poil.ugueze; and the loss of Dunkirk and 
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Jamaica atiU rallied in their niinci». What Batt^vHleilud ihre^t. 
ened would have been more than a threat if the meaas of/the 
Spaniards had been, answerable to their will. Th^ had. itot. de¬ 
clared. war, because they-were not able to maintain war, and the 
cause of their inability Vias.the resistance which Portugal opposed 
to them. It was not their time for war^; and, therefore, it wa# his: 
by war, he might puff;e bis own territories, protect the hQuse<,of 
Portugal, wliich w^as derived from the best blood of Kiigiancl^ (the 
Plantagenets,) conquer the Indies, and give the oppressed Indians 
that liberty for which, during two centuries, they had been groan¬ 
ing. The true interest of England w'as to command the seas, and 
diereby lake the lead in conwiierce* this required a fleet, and du¬ 
ring peace, that fleet would be rotting in port. In peace too tlieu. 
greater part of her sailors w ould cuter the Dutch service, as they 
were now doings notwithstanding the pr<^)ibition which had been 
published. At ibis very time the armament which the Dutch 
liad sent against the Portiigueze in the east was manned by Kngiish- 
men. England, therefore, while she remained at peace, was sacri¬ 
ficing her o\vn interests and tliose of her allies, and actually 
fitrcngtliening the enemies of both. 

The Count inforiiied his coiut, that Chailes carried on a secret 
eortespondcnce with the King of France, by means of the Duchesst 
of Orleans; and he comnmnicated also tlie intelligence that 
Charles was treating with the Grand Du|e of JVluscovy, w-^ith 
Denmark and with Biuiidenburg, in order to strengllien himself 
with their alliances, and weaki^i the Dutch, before lie should break 
with them. The conclusion of his paper is^ated August 8, 
when he was on his vovage back to Portugal, so that he certainly 
knew more of the king’s views limn Claiendon suspected. He had 
instructions to treat for another intermarriage between the courts of 
Lisbon and London, and to make proposals for the Princess iioyal 
on the part of Afi'onso VI. whose minority wag nearly at an end. 
Her death prevented this, and he then asked for the daughter of the 
Princess of Orange ; this alliance wmuld have been desirable on 
many accounts, but there was the obstacle of religion. The count 
repeated the profligate s|>eech attributed to Henri IV. that a reli¬ 
gion might well be changed «fur a crown, adding, witli a sincerity 
belonging to himself, especially when the change was to that reli¬ 
gion from which fhe Protestants confessed they had separated. • 
When a similar proposal had been made to Charles I. for his niece 
on the part of the King of Poland, the British monarch leplied 
wltli .becoming resentment, that lie looked on himself to be neither 
a Turk nor a Jew, but a Christian,.who, lived in a commendable 
religion. His sun w'as not religious enough to feel any in(ili.!;nalion 
at the overture; he seems to have agreed willithc ambassador,and 
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to have r^retted that his niece was strongly attached to her own 
ftttfe: CU&ewdon, oit the contrary, observed, that the pdint >^ught 
to be conceded on the part of Portugal; he would Imve had the 
saiiie terms conceded there which Were allowed in l^igland; tliis 
was impossible,, and the Princess thus happily escaped a mariiage 
which mnst have made he)* miserable. Monk is scarcely men- 
thnied in the memoir; Lauderdale, as the hian to wliom Portu¬ 
gal and the Tnfanta owed every thing, and vdiose services they 
ou^it always to acknowledge. The view which he gives of the 
Englt^ government at the conclusion is very remarkable. He 
says that th^e king had regulated tlirf election for members of par¬ 
liament in future, by an act of parliament, so that such persons as 
would be agreeable to him should always be chosen; and he was 
now endeavouring to bring the bishops into parliament, that the 
House of Lords might, ii? like manner, always be what he wished, 
fur the bishops were his creatures. And tliough this occasioned 
some disgust to certain Presbyterians, the state of that house was 
of more importance to him than the rest of his kingdom. It is 
curious that a practised statesman, who understood the court so 
well, should have understood the government so little. 

If there be an intermediate state, wherein departed souls are 
^conscious of what passes in the world which they have left, they 
whose evil deeds survive them must have in that consciousness a 
deeper suffering than the monks have imagined in their fabled Pur¬ 
gatory ; and few’ men, in whose mixed character the good prepon¬ 
derates, would have so much to endure as Vollaire^s hero Henri le 
Grand. '^I'he ill example which tlie Portugueze ambassador had 
held up vainly in one case, w'as proposed to Charles II. with more 
sii(x;es8 in another ; and thus,^ half a century after his death, that 
example proved fatal to his grandson, determining him openly to 
pursue a course of infamous debauchery :—at the critical moment 
of bis life, when good and evil were before him, which to chuse. 
The pro^gate wretches by whom he was surrounded, represented 
to him that the great Henri never concealed his amours, nor suffered 
them to be matter of reproach to the women whom he liked ; he 
brought bis mi&tresses to court, obliged the Queen, his wife, to treat 
them graciously, and n\ade all other persons pay them respect, gave 
them the highest titles of honour, and raised the children whom he 
~^d by them to the reputation and state of princes of the blood* 
And they persuaded him, that resembling his glorious grandfather 
aa he did, in temper and constitution, he oi||^t to imitate him in 
ibis generotis part of his conduct, and make returns proportionable 
to the obligations he received. By such discourses, ‘ together with 
a little book, newly printed at Paris, according to the license of 
that nation, of the Amours of Henri IV. which was presented to 
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t(M) concernedly/ 8»ys Lprci Clar^don, 'read ^ bim/'die 
9 cale was tprned,—^aiid Charles’s good angel abandonld hini, fur 
knowuig that it was evil, he chose deliberately the evil, partU Bad, 
however, as he beca{iie» he was never so bad as tiis infamowafavuii- 
lites would have mad^f him; they endeavoured to ' divert a'^o cor¬ 
rupt all those impressions and principles which h\s owncon^icnce 
and reverent est^m of Providence <ficf suggest to him/ Th^ suc¬ 
ceeded in.weakening, but not wholly iu destroying them; aitdUi| 
excellent good nature, which so often degenerated into weakoep, 
proved in some cases to b^ fai« strength. When he had broken tlte 
spirit of the Queen, Jn the vile ifianuer wliich Clarendon relates, 
he behaved to her ever after with respect, if not with kindness; arjid 
wboii Buckingham, with the cruelty of a thorough proiTigale, 
proposed to kidnap her and ship her for the plantations, he re¬ 
jected the proposal with horror. To tire project of divorcing her, 
indeed, he listened, because he was desirous of iiaving aii'hcir; 
the lawfulness of such a divorce was discussed, and the question 
also was started, as it had been to accommodate Henry VIII, 
whether in such a case polygamy might not be permitted. Burnet 
states that his opinion was asked upon both points, by Lauderdale 
and Sir Robert Murray, and his answer is said to have been, thatt 
though speculative people could advance a great deal for both jn 
the way of argument, ' yet those things were .so decried, that they 
were rejected by all Christian societies; so that all such proposi¬ 
tions would throw us into great convulsions, and entail war upon 
us, if any issue came from a niarriugc so grounded.’ Such an an¬ 
swer, indeed, he ought to have given, but* a note by the editor 
makes it doubtful, whether he really gave it. ' There is extant a 
brief resolution by Burnet, of two'cases of conscience, vw, Isa 
woman’s barrenness a Just ground for divorce or polygamy; and 
is polygamy in any case law'fitl under the Gospel ? The questions 
are resolved affirmalively. The original, in the author’s hand 
w'ritiiig, was copied at Ham in l(i8C), with Duke Lauderdale’s per¬ 
mission, by Paterson, Archbishop of Glasgow, testified under his 
episcopal seal, it being then in the Duke’s possession. The cases 
were printed in 17iil.’ , , 

T.'he kiHg, however, had a sincere esteem for Catherine, and slie 
loved him so tenderly, that when he conjured her, in a dangerous • 
illness, to live for his sake, the joy which that expression of kind¬ 
ness gave lier, is said tp have saved her life. On his death-bed, he iii- 
treated her forgiven^ for the wrongs he bad done i)|;;r, but this w a# 
at the instance of that good man Bishop Ken, not from the im|udse 
of his own heart. There is a Portugfleze heroic poem, in twelve 
cantos, by Pedro de Azevedo Tojal, upon Charles's conversion tq 
the Romish fdjth, which is there ascribed to his Queen’s persuasions 
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tmdNpfayci^—'With the aid of St. Ursula. It is not likely th||t she 
troubled lihn with persuasions, but very possible that her uWaffected 
piety and tlie consolation which she derived from it, may have 
affected him in a manner of which he himself was hardly conscious. 
The question of religion was one to which Ke had never given any 
serious consideration; it wqs not his nature, as Sir John Reresby 
says of Inm, to think or perjtlex himself much ^bout any'thing. 
If he had ever examined the subject, his understanding was clear 
enough to lead him*to. a right conclusion. He could have had 
no other reason for regarding the Cadiolic superstition favourably, 
than what arose from the reineffibrance of his mother liiid the hi- 
iluence of his wife’s example. Tliat he had secretly embraced it 
before the. Restoration, as jJuiiiet asserts, is altogether improbable. 
He came, indeed, to Eng|;and, with an intention of repealing the 
penal jaws ag.ainsl it, andThat inlcnlioti and the leasons upon which 
it was founded, are highly honourable to him. A collection of those 
laws had been published in French and Latin, with the same intent 
as the Tbeatrum CrndcHtatis Hevreiicornm, and tlie lying histories 
of our reformation by Sanders, Ribadaneyra and Pollini, but w'ilh 
less dishonesty, inasiniich as no falsehoods were contained in it. 
When Charles was in France, this collection was shown him where- 
ever lie went, and he was asked whether it was a true collection ? 
w*b<Jther it was possible that any Christian kingdom could exercise 
much tyranny against the Catholic religion i He who knew' 
nothing of such laws, really believed tliat none such were in 
existence, and asked Clarendon whether the papers were iio^ 
forged. That excellent statesman informed him in reply that these 
laws had been enacted in consequence of the frequent conspiracies 
entered into by some Catholics, ‘ always with the privity and appro¬ 
bation of their priests and confessors,’ against F'iizabelh, and of ib'e 
gunpowder treason^ ‘ so that in those times, tlie Pope having excom¬ 
municated the whole kiiigdonijand absolved the subjects from all their 
oaths of lidelity, there seemed no expedient to preserve the crown but 
the using these severities against those w'ho were professed encuiics 
to it.’ This vigour had not been used since the Catholics had 
lived quij?tly ; and the king his fatherj^clemency in dispensing W'ith 
the utmost rigour of these law's was * the ground of the scandal of 
his being popislily affected, which contributed as much to his ruin 
as any particular malice in the w'orst of his enemies.' Charles 
answ'ered with a feeling of rectitude which,lie. had always fol- 
low'ed it, vvouUl have made his reign as glbnous as it proved dis¬ 
graceful. He did not doubt, he said, but that some very extraordi¬ 
nary reason had existed for making such laws, but evidently it did 
not exist now'. Hft knew well that he had not the power to repeal 
any law without the consent of parliament; |hut he knew no reason 
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iie iTiJgUt not profess that he did not like those llfws w^ich 
capscd men to be pul to death for their religion, and ijiever God 
restored him to his kingdom, he would do his best that those bloody 
laws might be repealed. And if tliere were n6 other reason of 
state tl4n he could yeU comprehend against the taking awayt>f the 
oriicr ixaiallies, he should be glad that all those distinctions between 
his subjects inigilit be removed, a»d' that whilst tGey ware all 
equally good subjects they might equally enjoy his protection. ‘ It 
had been a very unreasonable piesumption,’ says Clarendon, * iii 
any man who would have wideavoured to h&ve dissuaded him from 
entertaining tliat candour in Ins he^rt/ • 

Inabolisiiing the penal laws against the Catholics, Charles would 
have acted justly and wisely, in pursuance of his father’s foeliflgis 
and intentions ; but as for ictiioving all distinctions betw'een bis 
subjects upon tlic score of their rcligioijs persuasions, against that 
nuusLire there were reasons which will always be unansw’cratble as 
long as we desire to support that church establishment w'hicfi is the 
gaatest of all our blessings. He returned to England w'ith the 
kindest and most generous intentions towards the Catholics; they 
liiemselves frustrated those intentions; they could not agree upon 
w^at w ould please ihcni; they would not consent to a solemn 
declaration against the temporal authority of the Pope, which iif 
their common discourse they made no scruple of disclaiming; and 
it plainly appeared, even to those who were most desirous of sei’v- 
ing them, that they were not in a proper tempey to be admitted to 
indulgence. The indiscretion and insolence with which tpo many 
of them acted, awakened a proper spirit of jealousy in the Pailiu- 
inent, and revived in the nation those feelings of aversion whicli, 
during the general calamity, had bq^n suspended or allayed. One 
of tliclr writers was rash enougli to publish an infamous parallel 
belwceu Thomas Cromwell and Oliver, the noble martyr Lord 
Cobham and Venner the fi antic fifth-iiionarchy man, Tindal and 
Prynne, Latimer and Hugh Peters! Then and not till then the 
loyal jiart of the nation called to mind the scandalous indifference 
with which the Romanists had regarded the late^ king’s murder, 
the marked manner in which, dining the usurpation, they had kept 
aloof fiorn the Cavaliers,* the overtures vvhitb they had made to 
Cromwell, and the deportment whiclt Charles during his exile had 
found In his Catholic stdjects; wherever he had ntet w'ith them* 
abroad they had shown him less respect than he received from 
foreigners of the sime religion. 

As the aversion for tlie Romanists which was thus revived pre- 
pajed the nation to believe the Popish plot, so the popular madness 
which that most shameless inipostuie excited, tended more than 
any other circumstance to produce in the considerate' part of the 
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i\ation a n\ore favourable dispr)sition towards them. Pue^of Oates’s 
victhns, perceiving how little the strongest and clearest proofs of 
innocence could avail before jurymen w ho w'ere possessed w ith the 
popular delusion and judges w-ho dared not oppose it, appealed to 
the Judgement of God, and inlreated that he might be allowed to 
put himself .upon the trial by ordeal. He wag answ'ered that he 
was very fanciful; that there was no longer'such a law, and that 
he ask*ed what he knew he could not have; Another of these most 
injured men, Richard Langhorn, composed after his trial a poem 
which is preserved fn the State Trials,,.entitled ‘ the Affections of 
my Soul after Judgement given against me in a Court of Justice 
upon the Evidence of False Witnesses.’ It is a most singular and 
jK^esionate production : a poem it must be called, though it is not 
in verse, (it appears, indeed, by some other of his pieces that the 
WTiter did not understand y herein the difference betw'cen prose and 
metre consists,) but with such an arrangement of the lines as is 
usual upon monuments. In that arrangement only it resembles 
the lapidary style, not in antithetic turns, epigrammatic points, or 
any artifices of composition; his feelings were too much exalted for 
these, and his soul too full. Perhaps there is not in this or any 
other language a poem which appears to have flow'cd so entirely 
from the heart, A specimen is here subjoined, not merely as a 
literary curiosity unique in its kind, but for its passion and its piety : 

‘ It is told me I must die. 

O happy news! 

Be glad O my soul. 

And rejoice in Jesus thy Saviour. 

If He intendetl thy perdition 
Would He have laid down his life for thee? 

W'ould He have e.Npected thee with so much patience 
And given thee so long a time for penance ? 

>Vould He luue called thee with so much love 
And illuminated thee with the light of his Spirit ? 

Would He have drawn thee with so great force 
And favoured thee with so many graces ? 

Would He have given thee so many good desires ? 

Would He have set the seal of the Predestinate upon thee. 

And dress’d thee in his owfvlivery ? 

Would He have given thee his own cross. 

And given thee shoulders to bear it with patience? 

‘ It is told me I must die. 

O happy news ! 

Come on, my deare.st soul, 

Behold thy Jesus calls thee! 

He prayed for thee upon his cross; 

There he ^extended his arms to receive thee, 

'There He bowed down his head to kiss thee; 
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There He cried out with a powerful voice, 

Father, receive him, he is mine! 

There He opened his heart to give thee entrance; 

There He gave up his Hie to purchase life for thee. 

*■ it is told me I must die. • 

O happy neu's. ^ 

I sh^ll be freed from misAy, 

I shall no more suffer pain, 

I shall no more be subject to sin, , 

1 shall no more be ki danger of being*damned. 

But from henceforth, • 

] shall see^and 1 shall live, 

1 shall praise and I shall bless, 

^\nd this I shall always do, 

VVithout ever being weary f 
Of doing what 1 always am to do. 

*• It is told me I must die. 

O what happiness! 

I am going 

To the place of my rest; 

To the land of the living; 

To the haven of security ; 

To the kingdom of peace; 

To tne palace of my God ; 

To the nuptials of the Lamb; 

To sit at the table of my King; 

To feed on the bread of Angels; 

To see what no eye hath seen ;• 

To hear what no ear hath heard. 

To enjoy what the heart of man cannot comprehend. 

O rny father, 

O thou the best of all fathers. 

Have pity on the most wretched of all thy cJiildren \ 

1 was lost, but by thy mercy am now found : 

1 was dead, but by thy grace am now raised again : 

I was gone astray after vanity, 

But am now ready to appear before thee, • 

O my fa^tjjer, 

Come now in mercy and receive thy child! 

Give him the kiss of peace, 

Bemit unto him all his sins, 

Cloathe him with thy nuptial robe, 

Receive him into thy house. 

Permit him to have a place at thy feast, 

And forgive all those who are guilty of his death.* 

In a collection of poems written by persoi^ -in extraordinary 
situations, the piece from which these extracts are taken would 
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dfJservc die first place. The author was a lawyer, and had been 
^rofessiot.alJy employed by the Jesuits. After his cnnvictiou, 
therefore, Shaftesbury promised him not only his life if he would 
make a full discovery of the plot, but * as good a post both as to 
honour and estate as his heart could wish.’ Charity itself cannot 
even suspect that Shaftesbury believed in the ‘ devilish impostine’ 
which he promoted. Upon Langhorn’s solemn' protestation that 
he was not only innocent himself, but lotidly ignorant of any plot, 
pardon was pronxiscd him on condition of his disclosing what 
estates the .Jesuits hati in England, a knowledge which it was ascer¬ 
tained that he possessed. Thb disclosure he made, resting satis¬ 
fied that if the promised pardon w'ere not granted him, lie should 
**IKiert die w'ith the great comfort of a double martyrdom ; * first,’ 
said be, ‘ at dying perfectly innocent t)f the crime for which 1 
should lose my life ; anti* secondly, as choosing rather to die than 
to sin against my God and my neighbour, by charging othcis 
falsely, and becoming guilty of their blood and of the ruin of their 
families, by accusing them of a crime of which my own conscience 
must bear me witness that I did never know them or any of them 
guilty, but on the contrary, believe them to be perfectly innocent. 
Whereas if 1 had, on the other side, denied myself to have known 
any thing of those estates which 1 was required to discover, I must 
have sinned against the God of truth, by afiirmiiig a lye. And if, 
confessing that I had knowledge of such estates, I should rather 
have chosen to die, than to have made a discovery of such my 
knowledge for the saving of my fife, 1 should have appeared, in 
some sort at least, guilty of my own blood, through my obstinacy.’ 

The fervour of Langhorn’s devotional effusions w as not more re¬ 
markable than the calm .and-convincing style of his dying speech, 
which was penned * with all the art of his profession, to obviate 
all possible imputation of subterfuge, ambiguity, or reserve.’ Yet 
ibe dying asscvcr.'itions of this man ajid of his fellow sufferers were 
disregarded as totally as the plainest rules of justice had bepn upon 
their trials, and thev were sacrificed to the evidence of the vilest 
miscreants who were ever made the instruments of a faction. 
Nature had never written rogue in more legible characters than 
upon the countenance of Titus Oatek. ^ Ilis mouth,’ says Roger 
North, ‘ was the centre of his face, and a compass theie would 
sweep his nose, forehead and cliin widiiii the perimeter. C«re 
ijHOs ipse Deus notavit!’ Such was the state of public feeling, that 
this villain, flagrant with infamy as be wm, obtained a pension 
from the state'of the abandoned wretches whom he 

brought forward to support his testimony were pensioned for 
giving evidence-which, to every sane judgment, disproved itself by 
its absurdity and its contradictions; Judges, under the of the 
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people, submitted to ^behold and even assist in^he con¬ 
demnation of victims whom they kn.ew to be falsely acc#ied; and 
the king himself daitsd not interfere to save the innocent! When 
he remitted the more craiel and ignominious parts of Lord Staf¬ 
ford’s sentence, it was plainly shown by»ljie conduct of the factious 
leaders in parliament,.what they woul^ have done if he had at¬ 
tempted to use his prerogative of meit:y. • 

* 1 have heard,’ says Roger North, ‘ of usurpations of crowns, 
brigues between kings and their nobles and nylitary men, so be¬ 
tween nobility and commorfalty, and no less of open rebellions of 
the people against the ^^oveniors: but who ever heard* of a mo- 
narcii in his throne obnoxious to the treacherous insults of the. very 
scum of human kind, and the outcasts of gaols ? and rebets^iir 
secret, making use of such tools openly, Jn mysterious scandalous 
practices against the sovereign pers(m o^ king, surrounding him 
with perpetual attempts to delude—in order to defame him ?’ 
Cbatles’s situation would have been pitiable indeed, if a light heart 
liad not proved as impenetrable as a hard one. He had never 
from the beginning believed the story of the plot, and in private 
had sliown to demonstration that great part of the evidence was 
* not only improbable but quite impossible.’ He was extremely 
cO'Ticerned at Lord Stafford’s condemnation; yet this was but a 
momentary coucein, and Sir John Reresby describes him as ap- 
])earing altogether free from care and trouble at a time when it 
might have been thought that he would have been overwhelmed 
witli them. He found the same sort of advantage in his easy 
temper and loose principles that a badger deiives from his loose 
skill. Yielding to a popular delusion, whicli it would have been 
vain to oppose, he waited for the re-action which always occurs 
when the hot tit of such iuHuen^as has past: the machinery was 
then turned against those who had first brought it into use—justice 
had little to do in either case,—and even-handed law made no dis¬ 
tinction between Trojan or '^Pyrian. 

Charles understood the character of his opponents. * Those 
members,’ said he, * who boast this mighty frieudship for the 
public, are of two sorts; either those who would actually and irre¬ 
trievably subvert the govijriiment and redive it to a conmion- 
wealth once more ; or else those who seem only to join with the 
former, and talk loud against the court, purely in hopes to have 
their mouths stopped with places or preferments.’ There was a 
third class, w-hicb he had not sufficient integrity to nnderstand; men 
who sincerely loved their country, who dreaded the consequences 
of his profligate example, of his foreign connections, and of his 
brother’s bigotry, and who were hostile to his government because 
they believed that its measures tended to the destruction of the 
1 ■ * constitution 
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c«nstitdi^o«i both in church and state. Some of these persons fa- 
taliy entoipgled themselves in intrigues and faction; with the intent 
of saving the constitution they thouglit it allowable to conftiect 
themselves* with jfaiiatics and desperados, who would have over¬ 
thrown it, and bemg takep in the net with them, th«y periidied, 
like the stork in the fable,yor the guilt of ti^eir associates. 

Neither Charles, nor the most celebrated of his opponents, sus¬ 
pected how many of their secrets would be brou^d to light by 
timei and that both would be found seeking support and receiving 
money from France.' Each might }mve pleaded in exci^se the con- 
. duct ©f the other. The motive for the king’s conduct would pro¬ 
bably have been found in that part of his character Wherein he 
*^aembled king William—a man in all other points so dissimilar, 
his disregard for any thing farther than as it related to liiniself; for 
William confessed, he dt',1 not care what became of the world when 
he was out of it. When Charles 11. covenanted with Louis XIV. 
that he would re-establish the Cailiolic religion in England, it is 
more consistent with his temper, and his total want of principle, to 
suppose that his sole motive was to obtain money from France for 
his own wanton expenditure, than that he had the slightest intention 
of making so perilous an attempt. He said to Sir John Keresby, 
‘ 1 know it is said I aim at the subversion of the government aiid 
region; that 1 intend to lay aside parliaments and to raise money 
another way; but all men, nay those who insist the most there¬ 
on, know the tiling in ail its circumstances to be false. ^Phere is 
not a subject that lives under me whose safe% and welfare J desire 
less than ray own; afud I should be as sorry to invade his liberty 
and property, as that another should invade mine.’ None of the 
open measures of his govermneiit belied these piotestations. In his 
secret treaty with France he seems to have acted upon the princi¬ 
ple of public faith which Louis explains to his son ; but so far was 
he from acting iit observance of that treaty, tha| at his death (we 
are told) he advised James not to venture upon the dangerous and 
impracticable attempt of introducing the Romish religion into 
England. Wjth regard to his own religion, Wellwood may he be¬ 
lieved when he says that it was deism, ' or rather that which is 
called so;’ and that* if at his death he went into that of Rome,’ it 
is to be imputed * to a lazy diffidence in ail other religions, upon a 
review of his past life, and the near approach of an uncertain state.’ 

The agitations of this reign were the natural effect of the con¬ 
vulsions in the preceding one, as the swell continues after (he (em- 
pest has ceased. Hie public and private profligacy which had 
gained head during the rebellion prevailed to such a degree that 
did we estimate the age only fr^in its history add its litmatare, it 
would seem almost miraculous that the nation slioul4^^ tiot have 
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sunlc^kito that utter degeneracy which iieceesarily terminate in na- 
tipnal ruin.' \^hat must have been, the sta»tdard of honqiHr in tin 
age when vire had Beiinet and Lauderdale hit miinatera, Idcrogga 
and Jederies for judges, and Buckingham and Shaftesbury for|Mh- 
triots; when the h'rencll king had both the king of En^nd and 
the most illustrious of the English whigs in his pay i Where 
would tlieu have b^en iHe liberties of lEngland if tire monarchdiad 
been like Henry VII. or the minister like Straffcwd? Or ivljerc- 
the monarchy, if among its enemies there had been men with 
the subtlety of Vane and St* John, the courage and eloquence of 
Bym, the sti^ength of character and tj^^e self-conlroul of Hampden? 
It is an observation of Sir William I'emple ' that some ages produce 
many great men, and few great occasions; other times, on 
contrary, raise great occasions, and few or no great men. And 
that sotneiitnes happens in a country, whic^ was said by the fool of 
Bredei'ode, W'ho going about the Helds with the motions of one 
sowing coni, was asked what be sowed ? he said, ‘ 1 sow fools• 
t’uthei replied, *why do you not sow wise men ^ why,^ said the 
fool, * cest que la /t'/re nt les porte pas’ They who tell us that 
revolutions pioduce great men, speak hastily and without either 
reflection or foresight. Produce them they do, but it is in a 
scourging eiop winch exhausts the soil that bears it: they call 
forth the strong and stirring spirits which were nurtured in better 
times; and they train up no great men to succeed them. Great 
characters are brought forward in distempered times, but it is in 
peaceable ones that lliey must be formed.— 

'Tis not in battles that from youth we trsTm 
The Governor who must be wise and goexi. 

And temper with the sternness ©f the brain 
I'houghts muiherly, and meek as womanhood. 

Wisdom doth live with children round her knees; 

Hooks, leisure, perfect freedom and the talk 

Mud holds with week-day man in the hourly walk 

Of the mind’s business : these are the degrees 

By which true sway doth mount: this is the stalk 

True power doth grow on. • p 

* We have been so long to^Aher bad Englishmen,* says Dryden, 
ill his Essay of Drainuiic Poesy, ‘ that we had no leisure to be 
good poets. The fury of a civil war, and power for twenty years 
together abandoned to u barbarous race of men, enemies^of all good 
lear^ning, bad buried the muses under the ruins of monarchy.* He 
thought that the Resloiatiou had immediately repaired this evil, 
whereas the fine literature of this country suffered more from the 
taste and morals which Charles and his followers imported, than it 
had done dutring all the preceding storms. It was when the thea- 
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weW opened that Ih^deii fancied * revived poesy’ be 

seen ‘ lifliing up its head and shaking off the rubbish which lay so 
heavy oif it/ Yet in the theatre it was that the oorrupticui of in* 
teliect and feeling was first and most apparent. A year only after 
Uie restoratioDi Bvelyn writes in bis Diary^^ 1 saw Hamlet, Prince 
of Denmark, played, but^'now the old plays begin to disgust this 
refined i^, since his majesty s being so long abrpad/ A lew years 
afterwards he observes, that he went * very seldom to the public 
tlieatres for many reasons now, as they were abused to an atheistical 
liberty; foul and mdtecent women npw (and never till now) per¬ 
mitted to appear and act, wHq, inflaming several young noblomeii 
and gallants, became their misses, and to some their wives; witness 
■ni»wJEarl gf Oxford, Sir R. How'ard, Prince Rupert, the Earl of 
Dorset, and another greater person than any of them, who fell into 
their snares, to the reproach of their noble families and ruin of 
both body and soul/ Prynne had paid with his ears for railing 
against dramatic representations: how must he have pricked up 
their stuntps in the days of his sober repentance, at hearing in 
every comedy enough to justify the bitterest of his invectives, 
and make him imagine he bad been possessed by a spirit of 
prophecy as well as a spirit of sedition! Well indeed might 
such men as Evelyn cease to frequent tlie theatres when Shak- 
speure and Jouson were supplanted by Drydeii and Sliadwell, and 
when it w as openly declared from the stage that the actresses were 
willing to practise the lessons of brotlielry, which it seemed the 
main object of the drama to inculcate; so that the playhouses were 
literally, what Burnet calls them, nests of prostitution. When he 
adds that ^ Diydeii, the great master of dramatic poesy, w as a mon¬ 
ster of immodesty and impurity of all sorts,’ the bishop betrays 
bis own vitiated taste and his political animosity, for Diydeu’s 
plays, bad as they are, are not worse than those of his contempo¬ 
raries, and his life was at least decorous. This was the case also 
with Sliadwell, his rival; for such is the blindness of faction, that 
Shadwell w'as extolled by the \Mijgs as a rival to Drydcn, There 
is a thorough profligacy in his comedies, not of expressions alone 
and actions, but of sentiments and opinions, deliberately delivered 
by his ‘gentlemen of w'it and sense,’"ite their principle of conduct: 
yet he is said to have been irreproachable in bis private life, and 
actually took credit to himself for the morality of his writings! 
H is executes w ould even have eulogized him in his epitaph as one 
who had employed his talents for correcting the vices of the age; 
hut the dean and chapter refused to let such an encomium be set 
up in the church. Westminster Abbey was sufficiently degraded 
wiieii they allowed^ the bust of this vile writer, crowned with laurel, 
a place among the tombs of tliC poets! 


The 
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Tlie opinion wbich Shadwell entertained of hintseif a mofal 
writer was not more preposterous than the complacency Ktith 
wliicii he advanced his literary pretensions. It seems as if be was 
incapable of distinguishing between .his own brass and the gold of 
his predecessors, when Jlhey were placed side by side. He says^Jn 
the preface to his Psyche,’*^ * [ will be ^Id to affirm* that this is>as 
much a play as c(^Id b*e madejupon thil subject;’ whereas nothing 
more base and worthless than the lines in which be has berhymed 
it was ever sung at Vauxball or printed in the Lady’s Magazines 
and pocket books of formei: times. ■ Borrowing a play from Mo- 
li^re, and of course iiyuring every alteration, ha makes the 

modest assertion, * without vanity, that Mohere’s part has not suf¬ 
fered in his hands.’ Shakspeare, he says, never made more 
terly strokes than in Tinian of Athens, ‘ yet,’ he adds, ‘ I can truly 
say I have made it into a play.’ ’riiis h^has done by introducing 
two female characters, tiie one a mistress, whom Timon is about to 
cast off, in order to take a wife, the other his intended bride; the 
latter jilts him in his misfortunes, the former follows him in private 
at his death, and kills herself for grief. As a specimen of the 
linsey-woolsey with which this botcher has pieced the inanlie of 
Shakspeare, the concluding speech of Alcibiades is here transcribed. 

* Poor Timon! I once knew thee the most flourishing man 
Of all th’ Athenians; and thou siill hadst been so 
Had not these smiling flattering knaves devoured thee 
And murdered thee with base ingratitude. 

Ills death pull’d on the poor Evandra’s too, 

That miracle of constancy and love. • 

Now all repair to their respective homes, 

Their several trades, their business and diversions; 

And whilst 1 guard you from your active foes 
And fight your battles, be 3 ’ou secuie at home. 

May Athens flourish with a lasting peace. 

And may its wealth and pow'cr e’er increaser 

The writer who could compose such lines as these, and be sa¬ 
tisfied with them, would certainly be capable of thiukiiig he had 
made ‘ Timon of Athens into a playl’ And yet th:!t assertion ex- 
empliffes the state of public^litbte, as much as the presumption and 
obtutseness of the indiviciuul. The veriest 1 homesters of the age 
thought themselves as competent to improve Shakspeare, as a 
French painter does to retouch or even paint over tlie composi¬ 
tions of the great Italian masters. And this presumption was not 
confined to such authors as Shadwell and iiis successor in the 

• Ttioy -who cannot read lliis story (the most bt^antifiil which aiitiquily tias left us) 
in the prose of Apnluius, and some, ot tliose wJ)o can also, may tliaiik us for reeom- 
ineudiiig il to tljcm in the verse of Mr. Hudson Gunny. * 
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laurel, Tate (of whom, for want of any thing better eulo¬ 

gize* it has been recorded that he was a free, good-natured, fuddling 
companion)—men of a better mold, and worthy of a better age, 
were guilty of the same profanation. Bavenant and Drydrai joined 
in the unworthy office of ad#pting Shakspeare's Tempest to the 
taste of Charles the Second’s court; and Dryfiens rhymed play 
ufjon Paradise Lost remains t: still more tiugmnt i<«}roof how deeply 
the spirit of the times had tainted him. 

Br\den had persuaded himself that English poetry had not 
reach^ its vigour and ^laturity in the age of Sliakspeare! that our 
language had received great iinprovenients since his time, and that 
eveii the art Of versitication had not been understood, till it w'as in- 
ffirdticed by Waller! He affirms that Shakspeare frequently fell 
into a lethargy of thought, and he a-scribed the superiority of the 
dramatic writers of his own age over that of iillizabeth and James’s 
days, to what was, in reality, the most efficient cause of their utter 
degeneracy. * I must freely, and without flattery,’ he says, ‘ ascribe 
it to the court; and in it particularly to the king, whose example 
gives a law to if. His own misfortunes and the nation’s afforded 
him an opportunity, which is rarely allowed to .sovereign princes, 
I mean of travelling and being conversant in the most polished 
courts of Europe; and thereby of cultivating a spirit which was 
formed by nature to receive the impressions of a gallant and gene¬ 
rous education. At his refnni he found a nation lost as much in 
barbarism as in rebellion. And as the excellency of his nature for¬ 
gave the one, so the excellency of Ihs manners reformed the other. 
’I'he desire of imitatisig so great a pattern first x^akened the dull 
and heavy spirits of the English from their natural reservedness; 
loosened them from their stiff forms of conversation, and made 
them easy and pliant to each other in discouise. Thus insensibly 
our way of living became inore free; and the fire of the English 
wit, which was before stifled under a constrained melancholy way 
of breeding, began first to display its force, by mixing the solidity 
of our nation with the art and gaiety of our neighbours. This 
being granted to be true, it would be a wonder if the poets, whose 
work is imitation, should be the only persons in three kingdoms 
who should not receive advantage by If.’ 

The stage forming itself to the taste and manners of such a court 
contributed, as far as its influence extended, to the general corrup¬ 
tion. ^ He that frequents plays,’ said John Duuton, ‘ sports on the 
devil’s ground ; and if he dies on the spot, the devil, as lord of the 
manor, has a right to him.’ This was said in the spirit of Prynne, 
and of those old Waldenses- who taught that a dance w'as the devil’s 
church-service, an(l that all the ten commandments w'ere broken by 
the act of dancing. Nor was it “among the Puritans alone that the 
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extreme ^fligiK^ of llte theatre exdted fear efid abl&iretiae; 
those sent!menta were partake by all who reteioe^ in,1^eir 
manners and habits of nimd, any thing of what was /;alled die old 
Eiizabetlt way% By> all such persons^ by the sober and moral part 
of the nation, the theatre was shuni}^» like a hesase nbere the red* 
cross upoii the door gave warning that t^ plague was wilbiiiw The 
impurity of the i^rama* was iherefore»llss hjijurious than if i^had 
been covered with a veil of sentiment; plays at which .women who 
wished to preserve a character for modesty thought it necessary to 
wear masks, vrere of coun^ religiously avoiddU by those who in 
reality possessed the virtue. The sj:age did not follow the court in 
its reformation so faithfully as in its corruption. Jeremy Collier’s 
vehement attack was far from producing the immediate efiect v liich 
has been ascribed to it; though it was seconded by prosecuting 
and fining some of the performers for repeating profane and inder 
cent W'ords. Many of Fielding’s plays are, little less objeqtionable 
than the worst of Wycherley’s or Sliadwell’s. 7he evil, fapwever, 
had been checked, though it was not removed; the act which sub¬ 
jected all pieces intended for representation, to a previous censure, 
unpopular as it was, operated beuebcialiy in this respect, and from 
die conimcnccmeiit of the last reign the English stage became irre¬ 
proachable on the scorq of decency. 

A full century elapsed before this evil, which had grown at once 
to its height, was thoroughly removed. Had the depravity of man¬ 
ners which the stage in its corruption imitated first and then 
promoted, continued as long, b»nglaiid would not have been at lliis 
time the England tiiat it is. It was happily too opposite to the 
national character, and too strongly resisted by our excellent insti¬ 
tutions, to be of long continuance. Kven when it was at the worst 
there were many tilings w hich countdracled it. London did not 
then communicate its fashions and its follies to the remotest parts 
of the kingdom : its moral and political diseases hardly spread be¬ 
yond the atmosphere of its ow'ii smoke. But it w'as from I.iondoii 
that foreigners took their estimate of the national manners, and at 
this distance of time w'c also are in some degree liable to the same 
error ; for it was London life that the dramatists andxither popular 
writers represented, and aga'yi^t which the censure of moralists and 
divines was directed. When therefore we f::td it said that the 
Englishwomen who formerly had been of high esteem among foreign 
nations for the modesty and gravity of their conveisation, addicted 
themselves so much ‘ to the light garb of the French that they lost 
much of their honour and reputation among sober persons abroad 
who before admired them,’ it is to be remenibered that what was 
true as relating to the court and the nieftopolis, w'as far from being 
applicable tef the ^eat body of tlw nation. Beyond that tainted 
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circle tl^ ‘ oW Elizabeth breeding' {at which Dryden snears) wai 
still retaiFJed. 'Ibe ornamental part (as j^as already been obsert^ed) 
had unhappily fallen into disuse : but if no atteihpt was made td 
elevate the minds of women by opening, for them the stones of 
atneient wisdom^ they were i^tiM trained up j® those modest and deco¬ 
rous manners^ diose relt&ous principles, wherein w'e have our 
best security, not for donit‘sric happiness alone, abut for (heptiblic 
Weal. 

There were mapy preserving principles at work. Pnrrtaiiism 
itself, which had recerilly raged like a virulent poison in the body of 
the state, being then subdued, <^jerved as a prophylactic agjMirs-t the 
prevailing pestilence of licentiousness. Owen, liaxter, and Howe, 
^^r*Twilder and happier spirit than either*,) and others of the ironcon- 
foriuist divines, atoned now, in some degree, to the iration by the 
services which they renda*'ed in tire cause of Christian morals, for the 
offence which they had committed in blowing the trumpet of rebel¬ 
lion, or in assisting at its triumphs. Meanwhile our mother church, 
w'hose venerable head had been raised from the dirst, exerted what 
may truly be called a saving iritluerrce. 'I'o the better part of the 
nation, (aitd they were the great majority,) tiro cler-gy were deservedly 
endeared by their constancy and their sufferings. They had indeed, 
through all their unexampled wrongs, been true to their king, their 
coirntry, aitd their order; and the influence which they had glori¬ 
ously obtained was well su|)por ted, for trever in any age coultl they 
borrst of greater ability, sorrnder leairrirtg and more exemplary 
worth among their members. Few prelates, in times whert more 
abundant means were at their disposal, have .surpassed the Carolitte 
bishops in muniticence, and fewer of their successors have 
equalled them. Nor can any age or country boast of greater 
names than then ndonted the Fnglisli church; it suffices to 
name Taylor and Barrow and South, the most eloquent, the 
most cogent, the.nrost powerful of ortr divines. Ainorrg marry 
others who might be specified Jinrrret himself is not to be omitted. 
His life of the excellent Bishop Bedel is orte of those books which 
ought to be in every parochial hbraiy, if every parish had its 
library, as it is religiously to be desired llial it may before another 
generation shall have passed away. ‘ To his powers as a preacher, 
Speaker Onslow bears testimony in his notes which are now made 
public, liurnet mentions the sermon against popet'y preached by 
himself at the end of King Char les’s reign, from a text wdiich, if not 
choseit with a political intention, (as he affirms it uas not) had at 
least a strong appearance of being so, and for that reason perhaps 
nvas heard with greedier ears. * Sir John Jekyi,’ says the speaker, 
‘ told me that he was present at the sermon, (I think it was this,) and 
liiat wljen the aiuRor had preached out the hour-glass, he took it 
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Oft and liliM it aloft in his hand, and then tamed if up fbr 
andther* hour J upon whidi the audience (a very large ofte fol \he 
place) sCt up almost a shout for joy. I once heard him prClach at 
the Temple fchtirch on Uie subject of popery; it was on the ftrSt- 
day for the negociatiotiS of peace at l^recht. He set forth Oft 
the horrors of that religion with such fflrce of speech and action, 
(for he had muchV)f that in his preacHing and action at all trtfreS,) 
that I have never seen an audience any where so much affected 
as we all were who were present at this discdUjse. He preached 
then, as he generally did, NWll^ut notes. He was, in his ejfcterior 
too, the finest figure I fiver saw in a pulpit.’ Onslow speaks also 
of one of the lectures which Burnet used to deliver in his own 
house on Sunday evenings. ^ It was upon the new heavens anu the 
new earth after the general conflagration.^ He first read to us the 
chapter in St. Pelcr where this is desciibod; then-enlarged upon it 
tvith that force of iiiiaginution and solemnity of speech and man¬ 
ner, (the subject suiting his genius,) as to make this remembrance 
of it affect me extrenielv even now, although it is near forty years 
ago since 1 heard it. J remember it the more, because I never 
heard a preacher equal to him. 'Fhere was an earnestness of heart, 
and voice, and look, that is scarcely to be conceived, as it is not 
the fashion of the present times; and by the w'ant of which, as 
much as any thing, re ligion is every day failing with us.’ Evelyn 
confirms this character of Bin net as an orator. In his diary he 
says, * I first heard that famous and excellent preacher, Dr. Burnet, 
with such a flow of eloquence ifnd fulness of matter as shewed him 
to be a person of exlraoidinary parts.’ • 

In anotln^r place, Bvel\n, noticing a sermon which he had 
heard, ‘ much after Bishop i^iidrcws’^ method, full of logical divi¬ 
sions, in short and hr«)ken periods and Entin sentences,’ observes, 
that that method was now quite of fashion in the pulpit, ‘ which is 
grown,’ he adds, * into a far more profitable wayof plain and prac¬ 
tical discourses, of which neitljcr tliis nation, or any other, ever had 
greater plenly, or more profitable (1 am confident); so much has it to 
answer for thriving no Letter.’ '^riie effect was undoubtedly greater 
than BvelMl then apprehended. It was gradual anS silent; but 
how jiovvciful it was, was seefi when tlie nation was called upon to 
make a stand against Popery; how permanent it has been, (God 
be thanked!) we feel at this day; and the best prayer which can be 
breathed for our country is, tliat our children’s children may conti- 
Tine to feel it through all generations. 

Dryden, in an unwmihy scoff at those persons who preferred the 
dramatic taste of the I{Ii^ahclhan age that, at once extravagant 
and corrupted, which he prostituted his talents to introduce, says 
of them, * they were unlucky to have been bred in an unpolisbed 
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a^, anti^inore unlucky to live to a refineti one. Tliey have lasted 
beybmi th< ir own and are cast behind ours.* Hapfiify indeed for 
Ktigiand, in tliat disgraceful age there were' many from w hose 
hearts and minds the stamp of better times had not been effaced. 
The ag^e of Shaftesbury and Buc kiiigh'ani was also that of Ormond 
and Newcastle and SoutHainptoii and Sandwich, of Sir William 
Temple, of Hale and Eve^if' and Boyle, the noblest and the most 
accomplished and the best of men. At the time when Dryden com¬ 
posed comedies to the taste of the court, and Elkanah Settle tra¬ 
gedies to the taste of the city ; when Wyclierley and Etherege pub¬ 
lished their impurities, and the^pres^ was polluted by the filth and 
ribaldry of Tom D’Urfey and Ttim Brown, at that very time 
Cla.-eiidon was completing in exile his noble history, the most 
precious legacy that ever statesman bequeathed to his country: 
Milton, in poverty anti'blindness, w'as composing the JParadise 
Lost; and Izaak Walton, in the enjoyment of a green and cheerful 
old age, the reward of an innocent and tranquil life, produced, 
witliout art or study, his inimitable pieces of biography, not uncon¬ 
scious how rich a treasme he was preserving for posterity, but 
nut dreaming of the honour in which his own name would last¬ 
ingly be held for tliose labours of love. Mr. VVordsworlb has 
properly noticed these delightful lives in his Ecclesiastical Sketches* 
and in a s'lraiu worthy of the subject. 

^'Iiere are no colours in the faire.st sky 

So lair as thet>c. '1 he feather whence the pen 

Was siiaped that traced the li^es of these good men 

Dropped from an angel’s wing. With moistened tye 

We read of faith and purest chaiiiy 

111 stulesman, priest and humble citizen. 

Oh, could we copy their mild virtues, then 
What joy to live, what blessedness to die ! 

Methinks their very nunies shine still and bright. 

Apart, like glow-worms in the woods of spring, 

Or lonely tapers shooting far a light 

That guides and cheers,—or seen, like stars on high. 

Satellites turning in a lucid ring 
Aitrund meek Walton’s heavenly memory. 

Political as well as moral causes tii^ntrihuted to (he recovery f>f 
the nation. The death of Chailes produced a salutary effect, 
llie face of the whole court, says Evelyn, was exceedingly changed 
into a mure solemn and moral behaviour, the new king affecting 
neitiier profuiieiiess nor buffoonery. The suddenness of Charleses 
fate might well indeed excite awful feelings in all who had wit¬ 
nessed the life which he had continued to"^lead till the stroke of 
death arrested him. January 25 Evelyn enters in his Diary : ‘ 1 
saw this evening *sucli a scone of profuse gaining, aud the king in 
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llie iiiidst of Ills llu ee coitculMiies, as 1 had never hef<i?^e seep, 
luAuriotiB dalt)'ing and profaneness/ A week, afterwaj;d be ,«s- 
sisied at the prdcJaniatioh of James H. and record^ his feelings 
thus : * l ean never forget the inexpressible luxury and profaneiiess, 
gauiiug and all dissoluteness, aial as it were total forgetfulness.(jrf 
God (k being Sunday evening) whicKitUis day se’iuiigUt 7 was 
witness to, the ki^g sifting and toying with his conrtihines P<;^ts^ 
nuHilh, Cleaveland and Mazarine, Stc., a French boy singing love- 
songs in that glorious gallery, wliilst about twenty of the great 
courtiers and other dissolut^ persons were at b&sset round a large 
table, a bank of at least 2000 tn gold before them, upon which 
two gentlemen who wefe w'ith me made reflexions with astonish-, 
ment. Six days after was all in the dust!’ 

The circumstances which ensued while they roused the spirit of 
the nation awakened also its better fee^tigs. It was a struggle 
w'herein the vital interests of civil and religious freedom wore at 
stake; aud though it is not, and ought not to be dissembled, that iiii- 
wordiy means were employed for promoting a causcjusl and noble 
in itself, we were preserved by the special blessing of Providence 
from all those dangers wliich any eruption of political or spiritual 
fanaticism must have produced, example of the court under 

the two sister queens then became as favourable to good morals as 
it had lately been injurious. Among the minor causes of general 
amendment something may be ascribed to the societies for the 
reformation of manners, to tln^ disuse of masks, and to the aboli¬ 
tion of those sanctuaiies wliich^ hud continued after all tiotioiis of 
religious protection had ceased, and were become more evidently 
pernicious than they hud ever b^n in the worst ages of supersti¬ 
tion. But the main causes arc unquestionably to be found in that 
purer spirit of literature which, froiYl the days of Addison, has 
predominated; and most of all in the stability and character of 
our church establishment. Whether the great and manifest im¬ 
provement of society has been general among tis,*or whether, while 
some classes have been happily progressive, others have not been 
deteriorated both in their physical and moral condition, aflfords 
matter for serious and important inquiry, upon whicb wc have 
more than once entered. Ofjthis, however, w’e are sure that never 
at any lime has there prevailed in this country^ a more general and 
generous desire of diminishing the evils and miseries by which man¬ 
kind are afflicted whether at home or abroad. This too is certain, 
that as it is the visible interest of our rulers to promote by every 
possible means the improvement and happiness of the people, (for 
upon their morals and their well-being the security of the state 
depends,) so it is not le.ss iheir desire tlmn their duty. We say this 
not merely in hope, still less in adulation, hut with the coufldence 
of knowledge, aud upon the evidence of facts. 
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Aht. V\W.*-~Thoughts and Details on the liigk'and Low Prices 

of the fast Thirty Years. By Thomas Tooke, F.R.S. Loadon. 

1823. 

Wf E look upon this work of Mr. Tooke us a very valuable 
^ ^ contribution to thdi^cience of political economy. It is ati 
Bup^iry into the causes oV ,the huctiiatiotis wljjich have occurred 
during the last thirty years in the prices of corn and other com¬ 
modities; and in the pursuit of it he adduces a large and interest¬ 
ing collection of facte. This mode of treating his subject wo 
consider sis peculiarly judicious.* At all times an extensive col¬ 
lection of facts relative to tlu' interchsuige of the various coinmo- 
ditijes of the commercial world, which is more within the reach of 
intelligent merchants than any other class of men, cannot but be 
of great importance to t^ie science of jiolitical economy; but it is 
more particularly required at the present moment, when it must 
be acknowledged that some of our ablest writers in this science 
have been deficient in that constant reference to facts and experi¬ 
ence, on which alone it can be safely founded, or further im¬ 
proved. 

Mr. Tooke’s work is divided into four Parts. The principal 
causes of the variations in the prices of commodities, he thinks, 
may be classed under three general heads: 1st. Iterations in tire 
value of the currency. 2d. War, with its attendant taxes, and the 
return to peace. 3d. V arieties of the seasons, (i. p. 4.) The 
effects of these causes on prices, lie considers in the three first 
Parts, according to the order named; and to these he has added a 
fourth, consisting o/ valuable tables of prices from J7B2 to 1822. 

Before he begins his inquiry into the influence to be ascribed to 
alterations in our currency,‘hc very properly defines the meaning 
which he attaches to the terms depreciation of money and cur¬ 
rency, excess or over issue of paper. 

By depreciation of money, when applied generally, he under¬ 
stands the diminished value of the precious metals in the com¬ 
mercial W'orld. 

By depreciation of the currency, li6 means that state of it in 
which the coin is of less value in tV^market than by the Mint re¬ 
gulations it purports to be, or in which the paper that is compul¬ 
sorily current is of less value than the coin in which it promises 
to be payable .—Part i. p. 8. 

We quite agree with Mr. Tooke in the propriety and utility of 
the definitions which he has adopted with regard to coin and cur¬ 
rency ; and although a more general meanilig has frequently been 
given to depreciation, anil writers consequently appear to be war- 
radted in so using it, yet are persuaded that it would'greatly 
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contribute to clear ideas on the subject^ if ue wei'Q t,o c^fnie the 
term depreciation exclusively to a deviation. i» defect from <he 
standard which the coin or paper currency professes to'Vepresent, 
and denominate exclusively a fall or rise in tlie value of money 
or bullion any change which affects the staiuhn'd itsself, whether 
in any particular couhtry, or genertUiy. We cannat therefore 
agree with Mr. Tookoin his applicati/n of the term depreciation 
of moiie 3 r to a mminished value ol* the precious metals bT the 
commercial w’orld ; and we were not a little surprised to find, that 
among his definitions there was no lefercnoe whatever to the 
alterations in the value of \nancy and hulUou in particular coun¬ 
tries, alterations which have been acknowledged by all econo¬ 
mists, and must be allowed to be especially connected with Mr- 
Tooke’s subject. 

Having thus, however, cleared the \%a^ by defining his terms, 
he proceeds with his facts and reasoning; and the conclusions at 
which he arrives are, in substance, that prices have been no fur¬ 
ther affected by the alterations in the value of the currency, (or 
only in the slightest degree further,) than to the extent of the dif¬ 
ference b<;tween gold and paper; that, with the exception of 
commcKlilies particularly taxed, or increased by charges on im¬ 
portation, or extra demand for government, there is no observable 
coincidence between a rise of price fluring war, and a fall dur ing 
peace; and that the fluctuations of prices which have taken place 
during the last thirty years are, witli the exception of the diffe¬ 
rence between paper and bullion, and the few exceptions noticed 
before, almost exclusively attributable to the variatiotts of thesea- 

S011.S. • 

W e cannot say that wc are able to accompany Mr. Tooke to the 
full extent of these conclusions; but the excellency of liis mode of 
treating the subject is, that he has put liis reader in possession of 
so large a range of facts applicable tq the questions treated of, 
that he is not only enabled to judge whether'Mr. Tooke’s con¬ 
clusions are well founded, but fiirnished with the means of draw¬ 
ing other conclusions interesting to the science of political eco¬ 
nomy, which seem strictly and legitimately to fobow from the 
facts advanced. 

From a carclul attention "to these facts, we should say that Mr. 
Tooke's work distinctly proves the four following propositions;— 

First, that all exchangeable value, and consequently the prices 
of all commodities, depend entirely upon the supply compared 
with the demand, and are no further affected by the labour re¬ 
quired to produce them, than as this labour is the main condition 
of their supply. • 

2d. That the supply of commodities, as i^ompared with the 
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demand*^ is mucli more affected, and for a longer j>eriod, by the 
variations in the seasons, than has hitherto generally been sup¬ 
posed. 

Sd. That when the supply of commodities is in some degree 
deficient compared with the dentaiid, whether this arises from the 
increase of demand, or the diminution of supply, the state of 
trade is brisk, profits are dijgb, and mercantil(^> speculations are 
greatly encouraged; and on the other hand, when the supply is 
abundant compared with the demand, there is a period of compa¬ 
rative stagnation, v.itlj low profits, and very little encouragement 
to mercantile speculation. • 

4th. That when these periods of deficient or abundant supply 
compared with the demand, are of considerable duration, which 
is found by experience to be frequently the case, they are neces¬ 
sarily accompanied by^a. fall or rise in the value of the precious 
metals in the country dheie they take place, according to any 
mode of estimating their value, which has ever been considered 
us approximating to the truth. * 

Each of these propositions ajipears to us to be of fundamental 
importance to the science of political economy ; and the inquiry 
into the proofs of iheui, contained in Mr. Tooke’s M'ork, M'ill 
show us at the same time to hat extent he maj be considered as 
having established his own conclusions. 

In reference to the first proposition, or the universal influence 
of supply and demand on puces, both temporarily and perma¬ 
nently we should say that the facts of all the four Parts of 
Mr. Tooke’s work, and the reasonings of the first three, conspire 
to place the effects of demand and supply in such a light as to 
leave the truth of the proposition beyond the reach of any reason¬ 
able doubt. In the first PiM, all that rise of prices beyond the 
difference between paper and gold, which was coincident in time 
with the Bank lestrictions, Mr. ’J’ooke uniformly and distinctly 
attributes to the state of the sujiply compared with the demand, 
lie is indeed disposed to think tliat this rise was neither so great 
nor so general as lias been usually supposed ; but the facts which 
he adduces do not beai him out in this opinion : he observes, 

* It has further been asserted, that labpur as well ns necessaries ex¬ 
perienced a progressive advance during the period referred to. J have 
already suggested grounds of olrjection to the admission of the wages of 
carpenters in and near Londoli as affording a sufficient ground of infe¬ 
rence with respect to the general rale of wages in the country* and 
the same objection applies, in point of principle, to the admission of 
the higher price paid for some other desciiptions of labour, which hap¬ 
pened to be in great lelative^emand. It is clear tiuit, during the pro¬ 
gress of a war on such a scale as tlie last, there must have been an un- 

* ' usual 
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usual demand for full gruwn'able bodied men; and the enco^agement 
held out to a great extension of tillage, during the same period, might 
be supposed to have added to the demand; and as the sipply could 
barely within the period keep pace with the extra demand, a consider¬ 
able portion of that description of persons might naturally be expected 
to command a high rate«of wages. Of this description were soldiers, 
sailors, labourers in husbandry, carpenters|( bricklayers, domestic men- 
servants, and rhan^' others .'—Part i. p.^a. ^ 

Now M'e confess that we sViould, without hesitation, call this a 
general rise in the money price of labour; n^r do we think that 
the propriety of the term v’ould be iinpedched by the instances 
which Mr. Tookc produces (1. jjp. 81.83.) of a low price of 
nianufacturiiig labour in some of the years between 1808 and 
IS 12, in which it is well known that anti-commercial decrees, 
by obstructing the vent for our exportable products, had thrown 
our manufacturers into a state of gr^ distress. It was not 
surely that the demand for able bodied men was peculiar and 
unusual, in reference to a period of considerable length, but that 
the w'«mt of demand for manufacturing labour was peculiar and 
unusual, in reference to certain portions of that period. 

Oil the same principle wc cannot consider the instances which 
Mr. Tooke produces of an occasional low price of corn and but¬ 
cher’s meat (pp. 72. 7o.), after the I5ank lestriction, and before 
the termination of the war, as invalidating the proofs of a great 
and general increase in, the prices of provisions. The mass of 
facts brought forward, after allowing all due weight to tlie excep¬ 
tions refen ed to, sliow, in oup opinion, a decided rise in the aver¬ 
age price both of necessaries and labour,.beyond the difference 
between paper and gold. 

But though we cannot attach so much importance to these ex¬ 
ceptions as Mr. 'Fooke is disposed to do, we are persuaded that 
he w^ould fully agree with us in attributing both the general rise 
and the temporary fall of prices during the w'ar to the state of the 
demand and the supply. And after the termination of the war, 
Mr. Tooke’s opinion is expressed as strongly as possible, that the 
fall of prices was ow'iiig exclusively to the abundance of the suj)- 
ply compared with the demand. After producing numerous 
proofs of this in the earlieaperiods of the peace, he remarks, with 
regard to a later period, {Part i. p. lyi.)— 

‘ Of the fact of ihe abundance of supply of the leading articles of 
consumption, there cannot, I should think, be any reasonable doubt. 
Let any cornfactor be asked wbetlier the supplies of wheat and flour in 
Mark Lane, at the close of 1821, and through the first half of 1822, 
were not cjuiie sufficient to have produced the fall of prices, and the 
ap|Mirent tendency to a further dcpressltm, as long as there was no 
security against the continuance of so wenvhelminfi; a supjdy, and whe- 
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thei? tki«ik^is my appearance of a want of fundst or of inetinafiou aa the 
paVt of buyers to speculate, if they could be satisfied,of an iuudeqtiate- 
«€as^)f the’stock of the country? 

‘ The extremely low jM'ice of cattle has of late attracted so much 
attention that I insert a statement of the nuj^berb sold; at Sroithfield 
for the last four years. 

^eat Cattle. Sheep itnd I.atubs. 

1819 f 155,226 '•949v000 

1820 132,953 947 ,.W 

1821 142,133 1,107,230 

1822 ^ 143,830 1,353,043 

* The comparative increase h.is becfi c'quallv great at Liverpool and 
Hull, and 1 am told that the supplies at the oilier markets in England 
have been no less stipe rah unclant. How then can there be any tliffi- 
culty in accounting for the very low prices of meat during the last 
twelve months?' 

t 

In the second Pafi (Tft Mr. Tooke’s work, which rclate.s to the 
effects of war on prices, he is disposed altogether to deny its ten¬ 
dency to occasion an increase of demand; although he readily 
allows that it is capable of raising prices by the diminution of 
supply. We should be inclined to admit that the latter cause is 
generally more powerful than the former, particukuly at fiist; but 
we think that the former is by no means inefficient; and for this 
we shall give our reasons in a subsccpieiit part of our oxaniinalion. 
In the mean time it maybe observed, that both when Mr. Tooke 
denies the effect of war 011 prices from increased demand, and 
admits it from diminished supply, his criterion uniformly is the 
degree in which it may affect the prdportion between the two; and 
it is only because he' thinks that the actual proportion of the 
supply to the demand during the years in question was determined 
by other causes, that he considers the war as having had little’to 
do with the high prices, thus referring every thing to the state of 
the supply aiwl demand. 

In that part of' the work which considers the effects of the 
variations of the seasons, and refers the high and low prices of 
the last thirty years almost exclusively to these variations, it is 
obvious that eyery thing must be attributed to supply and demand, 
as the seasons can operate in no other way. And the great fluc¬ 
tuations of prices which appear in the tables of the last Part, 
without the possibility of their being accompanied by propor¬ 
tionate alterations in the costs of production, can only be attributed 
to the same overpow'ering cause. It may be safely said, therefore, 
t^t every Part of Mr. Tooke's work conspires to prove that all 
llihices depend upon the state of the demand and the supply, and 
that labour and the costs (?f production only influence prices as 
they are the necessary conditions of the supply. 


For 
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For the proofs of the second important propositiou^*^'hich wc 
consider as established in Mr. Tooke’s work, namely, that'die 
supply of commodities as compared with the deraaifd is much 
more affected and for a much longer period by the variations in 
the seasons than has hitherto generally been supposed, we must 
refer to his Thiid PtAt. He there enters into a detailed and in¬ 
teresting account of •the character of the seasons from 17B8 to 
1792, and from 179«5 to iiicTusive; and having exptSlined 

very correctly the effect of quantity on price as being always very 
much greater than in proportion to the ^deiiciency or excess of 
that quantity, he applies tSiisfc principle to explain the high prices 
of corn between 1792-and lSl'2,^nd the fall of priebs since that 
period. 

Few persons, we conceive, liav ' ever doubted the great effect 
of scanty crops on the price of grain^ii the particular years in 
which they have occurred. In c'stimatiitg, consequently, the price 
of corn at distant periods, it has been generally recommended not 
to include years of scai city in tc.o short an average; and it has 
been even sometimes proposed to throw tlicin out entirely. But 
wo have met nith no writer who, in considering the causes of a 
very great rise of prices spreading itself over so large a period as 
twenty years, has attributed it almost exclusively to the seasons. 
VV^c cannot, as we have said, go with Mr. Tooke to the full extent 
of this conclusion ; yet we think that the facts which he has pro¬ 
duced clear!j show' not only that, as a general truth, the effects of 
the seasons extend themselves at times over periods of considerable 
length, but that in the particRlar case referred to they had a much 
greater influence on the rise of prices than Had been generally sup¬ 
posed. As a general truth, we think the position would be confirm¬ 
ed by a refer ence to other parts of •our own history besides those 
examined by Mr. Tooke. in that very valuable table of prices col¬ 
lected by Sir Freeleiiek Morton liilen in his work on the Poor, 
per iods of high and low pi ices are to he foftnd, of considerable 
duration, for whicli it would be very difficult to give any other 
adequate solution than the comparative abundance or scantiness 
of the supplies of corn arising fr om the niunber qf favourable or 
unfavourable seasons included in such periods. 

After the great plague filiich occurred about the middle of the 
reign of F.d\vard 111. and gave occasion to the first attempt to 
regulate wages by law, one should naturally have expected that, 
owing to the great loss of people then sustained, corn would 
become cheaper rather than dearer; instead of which it appears 
to have risen from about 5s. Ad. the average of the first twenty- 
five years of the reign of Edward lli. to 11s. 9f/., the average of 
the last twenty-six years, with very little difforeuce in the quantity 
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of j^ilver Jlpotaiiicd in the same nominal sum. For this great rise 
ofbiillioii jji’ices, spreading itself over a period of twenty-six years, 
it would be scarcely possible to assign an adequate cause without 
resorting to a succession of unfavourable seasons. During. the 
reigns of Richard II. and Henry IV. a peribd of thirty-four years, 
tlic bullion price of corn s^nis to have fallen rather lower than it 
was ^n the first half of tile,reign of Edvt'ard I/l. In the first 
twenty-three ycais it was 5s. Jd. and in the last eleven years 
Os. \d.; and as in the latter half of the reign of Edward III- the 
pound of silver was*ccuued into 25s. and at the end of the reign 
of Henry IV. into .‘lOs. the bullion plice of this period was ratlier 
below what it was in the first Iftilf of the reign of Edward HI.; 
and it certainly would be very difficult to explain the low prices 
of these lhiiiy-fi)ur years and the high prices of the preceding 
twenty-six without the powerful operation of seasons. 

In 1444, other statute^ regulating the price of labour w’Cre 
pa.ssed, probably owing to the high price of cqm, which had risen 
on an average of the ten preceding years to 8d. without any 
further alterations in the coin ; and for this rise there seems to be 
no adequate cause but a succession of comparatively scanty crops, 
particulaHy as after this period there was a continuance of low 
prices for above sixty years. The average price of wheat from 
1444 to the end of the reign of Henry VII. in 1509, returned to 
about 6.S. while the pound of silver being coined into £ I : I7s. Od. 
instead of cf*! : 2.s. (]d. as at the time of passing the first statute 
of labourers in 1^50, showed a very decided fall in the bullion 
price of w'heat. This fall, however, was so considerable and 
lasted for so very long*a period that wc cannot attribute it wholly 
to tlic seasons. Still less are we disposed to attribute it to the 
cause assigned by Adam Snfilh—a gradual rise in the value of 
silver; because, if we refer to his own criterion of value, InbouVy 
w'e shall find that while the bullion price of corn liad been falling, 
the bullion price of labour bad been rising, and, consequently, 
silver had been diniinisliing instead of increasing in value. These 
prices of corn and labour could only have arisen from a great and 
continued abundance of corn which was evinced by the very large 
quantity of it awarded to the laboiir^-‘r; and this abundance was 
occasioned probably by the combined operations of favourable 
. seasons with the introduction of a better system of agriculture, 
before the distribution of property and the habits of the labouring 
classes had been so far improved us to encourage a proportionate 
increase of their number. 

The rise in the price of corn during the course of the next cen¬ 
tury may, no doubt, be easily accounted for by the progress 
of pojnilatlon and tke discovery of the American mines, without 
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any aid from unfavourable seasons, although in fact sueh seasons 
did combine with the other causes just mentioned^ in raising 
the price of wheat towards the end of the century, from 1594 to 
1598. The same cause unquestionably operated for twenty years, 
about the middle of ijie subsequent century, from l6’46 to 1665 
inclusive, when the price of the qua'ffter of wheat was : IO 5 . 
—considerably llighefthan it was either in the earlier or 1attet>part 
of the century ; and it is somewhat singular, that while during a 
considerable part of the civil wars between the houses of York 
and Lancaster, and subse^qucntly, corn was *remarkably cheap; 
during the civil wars under Charles 1. and for some .time subse¬ 
quently, it was as remarkably dear—a pretty strong presumptive 
proof that the seasons had more to do with the prices in both 
cases, than the civil wars. 

All these cases are noticed by Mr. lV|althus, in the fourth sec¬ 
tion of his chapter on the Wages of Laboin,in his work on Poli¬ 
tical Economy, and he has occasionally referred to the induence 
of the seasons ; b^'*he has not, as we should have expected, from 
bis usual and laudable habits of attending to facts and experience, 
called the particular attention of his reader to the general conclu¬ 
sion which unavoidably follow s from them. 

It will be seen, from the slight sketch we have given of the 
high and low prices of a long period anterior to the period exa¬ 
mined by Mr. Tooke, that, as a general truth, we are fully pre¬ 
pared to attach very great inipoitance to the effects of the seasons 
on prices, for periods of twenjy or thiity years together. We fur¬ 
ther think, that in the particular case in que^stion, the coincidence 
of the highest prices with the scarcest years show's, incontestably, 
that a considerable part of these high prices belong to the same 
cause. The reason w'hy w e cannot‘attribute nearly the whole of 
them to the seasons is, our iirni conviction that the circumstances 
of the late w'ar, notwithstanding the opinion of Mr. l’<joke to the 
contrar}', were such that they must necessarily ha\e occasioned a 
general rise in the money price of corn, if the seasons had conti¬ 
nued to be of the same description, exactly as those which pre¬ 
vailed for ten or twenty years before 179-3. • 

Mr. Tooke has prodiicq,d* documents which show', that during 
the last century, up to the commencement of the war w ith France, 
the prices of com, meat, and even labour, w'cre as low in the 
periods of war as in the periods of peace. These documents we 
consider as containing most useful and important instruction, 
calculated to remove the impression too common among the pro¬ 
ducing classes, that war must be favourable to them. They cer¬ 
tainly prove, as Mr. Tooke states, tliaf a rise of agricultural pro¬ 
duce, w'ages, and other articles not taxed, or^rlot the immediate 
’ , objects 
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objects of war consumption, is not a necessary consequence of a£ 
state’ of war. But though in the three subsequent sections he 
seems to intend to examine all the causes of high price, which 
especially belonged to the character and circumstances of the late 
w'ar, yet the most striking ^.eciiliarities of it in this respect, he has 
either omitted to notice, (*• allowed them ,a weight in no degree 
comfeiensurate witli their rcil importance. These peculiarities 
were the unusually rapid increase of the population, the extra¬ 
ordinary hicrease ii\thc quantity and value of the exports, and the 
very important circunfstancc, that Aj^lmreas in all the former wars 
noticed, we grew more corn tljan our own consumption, in the 
last, we were obliged to import corn from abroad, in order to 
make up our habitual supply. We have always considered the 
very great rise of genera^ prices, which took place in the interval 
between and I814,tas mainly occasioned by the rise in the 

price of corn ; and if, indejiendently of the seasons, there are any 
causes more influential than ollicrs on the pric<^ of corn, they must 
be those which we have just named. The obstructions w hich the 
war, and high freiglits, would throw' in the way of importing the 
usual (juantity of foreign com, would, ujxm every principle stated 
by Mr. Tooke, necessarily raise the price; and this rise would 
continue to be proportioned to sucli freights and obslructious, till 
the corn of home gix)Wth was siiflicit ut for the support of the 
population; but the great demand for labour and the great in¬ 
crease of the population, wt»uhi be exactly calculated tO throw 
this event to a distance, while ihe general rise of prices so occa¬ 
sioned, would be supported by the ahuiidauce and value of the 


exports. 

We are disposed to agige with Mr. T’ooke, when he says, 
{Par/. 11. p. .> 7 .) ‘If it had so iiaj)peued, tliat in the last war we 
had habitually grown as much corn beyond tiie proportion of our 
own consumption,-as we did belwecu 1740 and I7o0, and that the 
seasons had been ecjUally favouralde to the grow'th, we should have 
witnessed a totally ditferent set of jiheuomena connected rvith 


prices. The transition from w ai to peace might, as w'as the case 
on many fonv.cr occasions, have been attended with a rise of the 


prices of agricultural produce, and needling would have been heard 


of tlie distress of the landed interest as resulting from the peace, 
would war be coiisiflered as the source of their prosperity.’ 
But as the actual state of things was quite different; as, instead of 
growing a considerable average surplus of grain, which we did in 


all the former wars of the century, our home growth had become 
insuflicient for our coiisiiny:)tion, and the population seemed to be 
outrunning oiir cuj^tivalioii, there w'as evidently a very great and 

decided 
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decided cause of a high price, from high freights and insurance, 
unconnected with the variations of the seasons. » * 

We would iutreat our readers to refer to the comparatively 
stationary population, Jhe comparatively stationary exports, and 
the comparatively abundant supply pj: corn of home growth, 
during the four wars preceding that which commenced in J79S, 
and then ask theiliselves, whether the*character and circumstances 
of the late war were not calculated to have a totally different 
effect on prices from those of the preceding w;prs ? But if when 
a great rise of prices has be^jn observedto t&kc place, attributable 
to the seasons and other causes, apd the other causesj according 
to the acknowledged principles of supply and demand, must have 
had a very powerful inthieiice on these prices, it would be obvi¬ 
ously most incorrect to attribute the whole, or nearly the whole 
effect to the seasons. * 

We cannot therefore go w'lth Mr. Tooke to the extent of his 
opinions on the influence of the seasons upon the high and low 
prices of the last thirty years; but we ilecidedly think, that the 
facts which he has referred to, and the reasonings with which 
they are accompanied, clearly prove, both as a general truth, and 
in the particular instance considered, the second proposition 
stated by us, namely, that the supply of coinraoditics as com¬ 
pared wdth the demand, is inuL-li more aft'ected, and for a much 
longer period, by the vai ialions in the seasons, than has hitherto 
generally been supposed. 

In proceeding to consider tUc proofs which Mr. Tooke’s work 
affords of the third fundanicnlal proposition^ w e must previously 
notice an extraordinary passage with which he commences the 
5lh section of his Second Patl. fie, observes— 

‘ Enough has been ‘'HkI to prove that war cannot operate in raising 
general prices ihiougli tlie medium of increased demand, the quantity 
qfmunty, and its rate of circulation contmutng Ike satne.^ 

This, wc own, appears to ns a most strange limitation, and if 
adhered to, w ould convert a very ml n esting practical inquiry into 
a barren discussion of a suppositions case which^ perhaps, it 
w ould not be too much to say could never be realized. 

It is of the very nature o# *war, and of the obstructions wdiich 
it occasions to supply, to influence the quantity of money in a 
country, and the rate of its circulation. i\nd surely the proper 
inquiry for us, on the jneseiit occasion, is, the fact, whether the 
circumstances of the late war did really create an increase of de¬ 
mand as well as an obstruction to the supply, without precluding 
the natural means by which such a resiilt would be, eflected. At 
any rate, we give our readers notice that our ovyii.inquiry is meant 
to be conducted without any such limitution, thinking, as we cer- 

■ laiidv 
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tainly do/ that it is the only way of making it of the Icaait prac¬ 
tical use. ^ 

Of the alterations in the proportion between the supply of 
commodities and the demand for them, during the last war, occa-< 
sioned partly by obstructions to supply arising from the war, and 
partly from the unfavourjJVleness of the seasons, there cannot, we 
bet’'*ve, be two opinions. Our only question r^’ith Mr. Tooke, 
on this part of the subject, is, whether this state of the propor¬ 
tion between supply and demand does or does not occasion an 
increase of demana, w'hich may properly be considered as positive 
as well as relative. This question,'ll appears to us, that the facts 
aud general reasonings which he has brought forward clearly an- 
^vver.in the affirmative. 

In Part I. Section VII. which contains a very able and useful 
explanation of the cau|Os of the extension and contraction of 
private paper and credit, Mr. Tooke commences by saying, 
that— 

‘ The circumstances most conducive to an enlargement and contrac¬ 
tion of the circulation of private paper and credit are identical with 
those which give rise to a spirit of speculation and overtrading on the one 
hand, and to stagnation arid despondency on the other. THte circum¬ 
stances which give rise to a spirit of speculation and overtrading are 
scarcity, or, in other words, a deficiency in the supply of some impor¬ 
tant article or articles compared with the average consumption, and the 
opening of new and extensive markets, or, in general, of any new 
sources of demand. Agricultural produce, which forms by far the 
largest portion, as well as the most valuable class of commodities, an«l 
which, as it includes the subsistence of the labourer, and supplies the 
raw materials of some manufactures, afl'ects the value of many other 
commodities, is that, of which any casual scarcity most powerfully 
contributes to a temporary "increase of the cnculation of private 
paper.' ’ 

Further on, he, says— 

‘ Independent of the paper created on such occasions by the preva¬ 
lence of a spiiit of speculation, whether arising from deficiency of 
supply, or from increased demand, there is a fuilher effect produced on 
prices in both cases by an extended substitution of mere credit in 
transactions of purchase and sale, in s;>rpe branches of trade in which 
it is not usual to deal through the medium of acceptances; and it is 
Cl^ar that an increased usfe of credit for the purposes of purchase may 
operate on prices as effectually without, as with the intervention of 
paper/ 

He concludes the section as follows-— 

‘ It is evident from this view, that a currency consisting as onr’s 
does of a considerable portion issued through the medium of credit, 
ix, subject to greati^ariutions in that proportion ; that those variations 

originating, 
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originating, in most cases, in a spirit of speculation and the redaction 
from it, tend to extend the range and accelerate the rate of the conse- 
queiit flnctuatio'ns in price, supposing that the red of the currency^ as 
dispensed by the Bank <^' England, were dalionary in amount. If the 
Bank of England, undei'the circumstances described as tending'to en¬ 
large the circulation oT country and piivate paper, should simulta¬ 
neously increase^ts issues, whether through the medium of discounts 
or of advances to government, it is clear that the rise of prices'tSrould 
he greater and more rapid, as on the other hand a contraction of its 
issues, if it should coincide with a return of abuqditnce, and with a re¬ 
action from speculation, w«iuld aggravate the fall of prices and conse¬ 
quent distress.’ * ^ 

For further information we refer the redder to the whole sec¬ 
tion, which is well worthy of his attention: but we think that 
even tlie very short extracts which wejiavo here given, not only 
clearly slate that a deficiency of snpplyvif sonic important article, 
compared with the average consumption, creates an increase of 
general demand, accoinpamed by a rise of prices ; but they point 
out distinctly how this rise of prices may take place, even w'ithout 
an increase eitlier of Bank of Bughmd paper or money. 

In a subseijuent sci’tiou, whicli treats of the Effeet of Cluantity 
on Pricej the increase of demand from deficiency of supply is 
placed in a still stronger light. After noticing the w^cll-knowii 
fact that a small deficiency ni the piodnce of corn, compared with 
the average rate of consumption, causes a rise in price very much 
beyoiul the ratio of the defect, he refers to some calculations of 
Gregory King, and confirms the principle on which they are 
founded, bv a review of the state of the sdasons and the slate of 
prices from the year 1 (520. 

In the next section (V. Part III.) he applies the principle of 
the ‘ ejfect of quantity on price'' to the state of agriculture from 
1793 to IB 12. ‘The first great burst of prosperity (he says) 
clearly followed the deficient harvests of 1794 and 1795;^ and 
he then calculates, with much appearance of probability, that 
the rise in the price of grain occasioned by the deficiency of these 
tw'o years, which was supposed to be about one-eighth, must 
have thrown into the haniU of the agricultural interest in 1795 
and 179()> when the prices were the highest, a clear profit of 
from 12 to 14 millions each year, or from 24 to 28 millions for 
the tw'o years. 

Now unless it can be distinctly shown, that this enormous in¬ 
crease ill the price and value of the grain of the country, was 
counterbalanced by a proportionate diminution in the price and 
value of other commodities, it follow's incontestably, that there 
must have been a great positive increase 4 )f demand in reference 
to the actual mass of products, that is, such a demand as would 
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have been effectual to the pun liasc of a larger mass of roninio- 
diticS than(Were consumed in 1793, on the supposition that they 
were sold at the same price. But Mr. Tooke does not attempt 
to show that there was any such counterh^jlancing fall of prices 
in the goods of the other producing classes. Indeed, such a fall 
would liave been quite inconsistent with tjie language which he 
makes use of, when he refernlr to these two years" as the period oi 
a great burst of prosperity ; and if wi* look to the tables at the 
end of his work wlvch contain a list of the prices of goods, chiefly 
foreign, exclusive ofdu'ties, since 17*:^2y and the quantifies of some 
of the principal articles imported since tlie same period, we shall 
find no proofs whatever that the greati'r amount of currency ex¬ 
pended on the t;orn dimlnislied the amount of expenditure on 
foreign commodities. If*v\o pursue the iiujuiry to the end of the 
war, it W'ill ajqx'ar tliat, jiartly from the frequent lecmrence of un¬ 
favourable seasons, [rarlly from the obstnu tious to the snppl\ 
occasioned by the war, and ])artly from a rapidly incrensing con- 
sumption, the market for corn was on an average ratluir under¬ 
stocked for nearly twenty years tetgether. We in consequenc<‘ 
imported largely for a con.sidi rahle part of the time in spite ol 
the obstructions of foreign decrees, and high freights and in¬ 
surances. Comparing an average of the three years ending wdth 
1792, and an average of three years einling with IBIM, the c\ir- 
rency price of corn, (according to tlu‘ ICUm table, and reckoning 
the paper price of gold for tin; latter throe years at d'd) a[>pears t(» 
have risen from £'1 '. 12s. \)d. to £t> : 18s. 8r/., and the bullion 
price from o£’2 : I'is. Od. to £4 : 12s. Yet this very great increase 
ill the bullion priee of corn, so far from diminishing proportionably 
the prices of other commodities, was not only accompanied by 
increased prices but by a greatly increased amount of the quantity 
consumed. 

Ii is extremely fallacious to estimate the increase of demand 
by the increase of consumption, if we refer only to short periods; 
because a considerable increase of consumption may take place 
for some yeuvs together, not from what can with propriety' bo 
called an increase of demand, but f; <^m an overabundant supply 
occasioned either by the seasons, or by unfounded hopes and ex¬ 
pectations relating to the employment of capital. It is unques¬ 
tionably true that nothing is produced, which some persons or 
other have not a fair right and title to consume. It may als(> 
safely be affirmed that all which is produced will be consnined 
in some way or other, sooner or later. But it is cold comfort to 
the manufacturer to tell hOn that, if he cannot sell his goods for 
a fair .price, he is AitiHed to consume them himself. Nor can the 
farmer be much relieved by the assurance t^iat, all the superabun¬ 
dant quantity of wheat which he has produced will certainly be 
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ooiisiimi^d ill tlie course of the next two years, if iii llie nieautimc 
lie is obliged to sell it at such a price, that, without otj^cr resources, 
he M'ill not be able to employ above three-fourths t>f the laboureis 
which he employtid before. According to Mr. Tooko a succes¬ 
sion of two or three.very abuudnnt se^asoiis at home, accompanied 
by similar seasons abroad, would necessarily produce a state of 
general stagnfition and despoijdiftic}. Yet during this-jperiod 
there would ceitainly be a greater consumptieii of corn than usual. 
But surely ho would not desiguaJe a.s a timcjif brisk and increased 
demand the very same peruxi v\hich he* would call a perioil of 
stagnation and dcspomlency, that is, a |)eriod wIuhi the greater 
part of llie commodili<;s of tlio country were selling below what 
Adam Smith calls their natuial fuiec. 

We cannot then, it is obvious, meayire the incicase of demand 
by the inciea.se of consumption (or a few vau.s. But if we lake 
a period of considerable length, and alUmI particularly to the rale 
at wiiich the annual eonsnmjUioii incieases, some judgment may 
no doubt be formed of the aiiiuial increase of effectual deinand. 
Tried bv thi.s criterion, w(' believe it will be lound, by a leferenee 
to Mr. '^Fooke’s and other dociuneiits, tliat the products of the 
lajLid, the labour, and the capital of tills country, never in any 
period of oui history increased lor twenty-two years together 
with the same rapidity as in the twenty-two years from 179d to 
1814 lnclasl^e. If we look to the corn and provisions, and recol¬ 
lect the very gieat incieasc of jiopulation whitl^ took plaC’C in 
the interval in question, between one-third and one-fourth, and 
amounting in J'ingland and Wales alone t(? above two millions and 
a half of people, we shall be compelled to acknowledge, that if 
we had the means of comparing with accuracy the agricultural 
products of tlie three yeai s ending with 1792, with the agricidtu- 
ral products of the thret' years ending with IB 14, it would be seen 
that the increase of them u as absolutely uiif^xampled in reference 
to any other perisid of the same extent in tmr history. 

If we look to the quantity (if inqiorted eoninioditios noticed in 
the second of Mr. '^Fooke’s lahlos at the end of lus work, we shall 
Imd that, although tin; naUiial teiulency of war is to diminish the 
returns for our expoi ted eommodilie.s, in oi der to fiiniisli the means 
of Ibreign expenditure, yet tlie leturus so <iimini.slied, indicate a 
great increase of home consumption. Comparing the iniportvS of 
the nine articles which he has selected, sugar, coffee, cotton-wool, 
sheep’s-w^ool, silk lawaiid thrown, tallow, hemp undressed, and 
flax, during the three yearsending with 1792 and the three years 
ending with 1812,* it appeals that the quantity of sugar imported 

• Tlie average eniling with iar.2 is taken on account of liic failure in the re(ur^l^ of 
1813, owing to the fne aT the Custom House. 
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has uiucli more than douhlcd, the qiiaiility of crdTce increased more 
than tiMi tiiqcs, the quantity of cotton-wool more than three tiincf, 
and the quantity of she(q)’s wool more than tw ice, while the other 
articles liave, increased in various proportions short of doubling. 

If we look to the British produce and nvmufactnres exported 
(luring the war we shall find'that they rose to above double their 
fonwuT amount, although, in pievioiis wars, flie getieral effect was 
a decided diminution of them, and although in the thirty years 
preceding, they hud not increased so much as one half. 

' If, from tlie imports and exports, we turn our view to the quan¬ 
tity of domoslie indiisliy set iy motion, we believe that in no 
foiiJier period oi the same extent has there ever been any approach 
to the same increase of draining and inclosurcs, roads and bridges, 
canals and harbonis, j>aving and other local improvements, ma¬ 
chinery, shijrping, and cxc^scablc commodities. We are quite at 
a loss, therelbi e, to understand on what grounds the gr eat increase 
of consmrrjrtion during the w ar is denied by Mr. Tooke. The 
roirversioir of capital into revenue whicli was takiirg place dur’ing 
the whole of the period must have powcrfttlly co-operated W'ith 
the seasons and the obstriictiorrs to importation, in occasioirhij^ 
a brisk corrsumptiori of all the produce brouglit to market, so as, 
with fewv and slight exceptions, to leave little oir harnl; and at it 
appears from all iht* documents which can be referred to tlrat the 
yearly additions to this produce were uirusually large, it follows ne¬ 
cessarily that l|ie c<)rrsunq>tioti dining the war was nmtsually great. 

It is true, howevtrr, that the consr/nrptiorr has been still greater 
sirree the peace. 'Thre was certainly to he exqrccted : first, on 
acconut of the conlimiance of that rapid increase of jropiilatiorr 
which w'as occasioned by the war demand for hibour and tire 
groat atrd increasing power to pay for it; secondly, by the suddcir 
aburrdance of capital aird labour tin own out of emjdoyrncnt by 
the peace vvbiclt would change the for iirer proportion between 
productive and unpr oductive consumptiorr; aird tliiidly, by tire 
natural consequence of the last cause combined with favourable 
seasons, namely,, arr exet'ssive .sup[»ly of all sorts of produce, and 
such a fall of prices aird of piolits as ^rccasioiied a greater degree 
of distress, and lor a longer- period, anilnrg the main body of pro¬ 
ducers than bad ever bidorc U'err experienced. These causes, 
' while in full opcraliorr, could not fSil to be accompanied by a 
very great coirsunrption. But if, instead of looking merely at 
tire quarrtity produced mrd consumed during tire first eight years 
<of the peace, we consider the rate at which tire quantity and 
lalue of the produce seemst to have been increasing, the result 
will be of a very diUeient character. 'I’aking an average of the 
total exports from Great Britain during the years IS 14, 15 and If), 
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valued officially, and therefore representing quantity, and com¬ 
paring them with the exports during the years I819> 20 and 21, it 
appears that tlie quantity of exports had decidedly diminished, 
the former three yeart amounting to .£ 00 , 27 5,000 a»d the latter 
only to £32,Oy(J,000; and even taking tlie .specific articles con¬ 
tained in Mr.tl’ooke’s table of quantities exported, it a^ears 
that, with the exception of cotton and sheep’s wool, for which 
new and increasing markets have been opened, there is not, we 
believe, one of which the quantity exported has not decreased, 
and some of them consideitibly. ills tul)lc of quantities of im¬ 
ported articles presents no doubt a more favourable aspect. Tlie 
war expenditure abroad being over, our imports ought greatly to 
increase; yet, notwithstanding this, the imports of four out of the 
nine articles noticed seem to have diiniiushcd rather than increased, 
terminating the average of the latter three years with the year 
1822, which Mr. I’ooke has given. 

in rom the quinilinca of good.s exported and imported we turn 
to their prices and vohte.^ the falling t)il‘ will appear to be greater 
and more general. Such has been the depn'ssion of })rices since 
the war, tliat whereas formialy it was the custom to add fifty per 
cent, to the official value in order to get the real value, it is now 
said that the real or declared value is aclnully lower on an average 
than tlie oflieial; aiul, according to a statement before us, the 
declared \aluc of tlu* exports of Gn at Jbilain of home produce 
and maniifactine was, in i 8»1B, £i8,<J01,000, and, in 1821, had 
fallen to £’.'].3,82(),000. 

Unt, wliatevei nui) have been the favourable or nufavonrablc 
cliangcs which have taken plact: .since the peace, the pcriiid, 
though very long Itir a crisis of tlislress and \mnaturally low pio- 
fits, is much too short to bo coin|)aied with the jieriod of the 
warj and it may still most safcl} be saiil tlrat in no twenty-lw'o 
years of ourhistoiy of w hich we havt' antlionlic accounts has there 
ever been so rajiid an increase of production and cunsunqitioii, 
both in respect of quantity and value, as in the lv\;enty-two yeans 
ending with 1811. 

The sjiccific and iminetHalc cause of this ^rent stimulus to con¬ 
tinued yrroduction has, it appears to us, been very clearly ex¬ 
plained by Mr. Tooke in tlie" principle which he has laid down 
on the liffccl of Quarilitt/ on I^ricc, and the numerous instancc.s 
which he brings to show tliat tliis principle is w'ell founded. The 
principle is, that w'henever there is a relative diminution of supply, 
from whatever cause it may arise, rt isiimmediately followed by a 
briskness of demand for the lemaining jrrotiuce, accompanied by 
a rise of prices and of piofits whicli never fails to occasion a 
great stimulus to snlrsequenl proilntHion. l’lij.s piocc.ss \vc liavi' 
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always,been in ihe habit of considering as the great remedial low 
of nature in regard to production and consuniptioii; and it will 
be observed that it is a remedy of very great power. Whenever, 
within certain limits, a portion of tlie produce <xf a country has 
been diminished, by the seas'Oiis, by obstructions to importation, 
or by«-^n increase in the proportion of unproductive consumption, 
not only docs the power of setting ficsh industry in motion re¬ 
main unimpaired, but by the universal law of the elfect of quan¬ 
tity upon price it is greatly increased. The farmer who, in con¬ 
sequence of a deticiency of his cropt.- of one eighth, sells them 
for nearly a third more than the usual price before the money 
wages of labour have risen, is obviously able to set in motion a 
much greater quantity of industry than before. The specific 
funds destined for the mairytenance of labour, though diminished 
in quantity, arc by this hap|>y provision of nature increased in 
their efficiency to recover the loss that has been sustained, and to 
increase the produce of the next year; while tlic labourers, 
although they unquestionably sustain some privation, arc, in a 
considerable degree, recompensed by the great and general in¬ 
crease of employment. There is, in the language of Mr. Tooke, 
a burst of prosperity to the producing classes; and we should 
certainly add, without a ])roj)()t tioiiale diminution in the prosperity 
of the lahouring classes. 

This doctrine of Mr. '^J’ookc on the effect of quantity on price, 
is, it must be allowed, directly ojiposod to the doctrine of M. Say, 
in his chapter J)rs Hehouchhy wliich tcaclies that all increase 
of demand depends upon increase of supply, and diminution of 
demand on diminution of supply. If lliis w erii so; if it were true, 
lliat when the produce of a country luul been in part destroyed, 
llie will and po\^cT to increase A\hat was left was iinmeiliately 
diininisbed, we do n-ol see bow liui recovery of the loss ^'t'onld be 
practicable witbm any moderate compass of time; and .such an 
increased difticnlty thrown in the way of restoration to plenty 
would be so directly contrary to all the usual healing processes of 
nature, and is so directly opposite to all experience, which shows 
with what rapidity losses are recoveied, that we can only feel 
astonishment that such opinions should be held by men of dis¬ 
tinguished ability. 

i'lic specific source, of M. Say’s error and of those who have 
follow'cd him is, the not being aware of, or the not allowing suf¬ 
ficient weight to the principle of the Eff ect of (juuiiiif i/ on price 
and vahic. As long as the increase of quantity increases the 
value of the funds <jjpccifically de.stini'd for the maintenance of 
labour, so long of couise it increases effective demand, and gives 
a stimulus to proiiiiclioii; and in lefercnce to any length of time, 

and 
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anU the absolute necessity of a great and continued increase* of 
pioduce to a great and continued increase of population,*it is 
obvious that the increase in the power of setting industry in mo¬ 
tion at the end of fiftueii or twenty years must depend mainly 
upon tlje increase of {fioductitni. BnUwhcnever this production 
so e^^ceeds the actual state of the demand, whatever that may be, 
as to disable the producers from putting in motion the same 
quantity of industry as before, to that extent exactly is the effec¬ 
tive demand for a further increase of produce diminished and 
the stimulus to the increases ot MealUi abated. 

'^riiis liinitutioii to tUe principle of tlie effect of ’quantity on 
price and value is so simple and intelligible; it so clearly shows 
that in all oidinary cases the inetea-e in vlie wealth of other coun¬ 
tries, or new employments a( home; imi«t give a great stimulus 
to our industry, (a result wliieh M. SSy enoireously thinks is 
peculiui to his own views relating to production,) while at the 
same time it <'X[>Iaius so distinctly and .specifically the cau.se.s of 
the few' exceptions whicii are obser ved to occur, that the prin¬ 
ciple thus restricted, ami its particuhir application to the power 
of setting indusli v in motion, may be safely laid <lown, as one of 
the most universal and constantly operating prmcrples in political 
economy. W'e decideiily think irrdeed llral, without allowing due 
weight to this jrrinciple, the phenomena of the last hundred 
years, but more esjiecially the phenomena of the last tidily, are 
absoIuU;ly inexplicable. Cert^iiiily nothing but the uidon of a 
greatly increased aetivity of general deniaud, a grt ally increased 
power of comniaiulmg labour-, a great iiier easc of encouragement 
to the use of machinery, arid a great increase of profits, particu¬ 
larly m agriculture, all tiwing mainly*to the peculiar slate of the 
supply compared with the demand in a eountry of great re¬ 
sources and great ingenuity, could po.ssibly have occasioned ho 
rapid a recovery of tiie inimeiise mass of capital consunied by the 
govei-nment during the war, and have given at the same time such 
a prodigious extension to almost every department of industry 
and improveineiit. • 

As we have always been,<»f opiidon, ihcrefoie, that the sole 
use of political economy is its application to practice, rtnd that 
no theories are entitled to confidence in lefeiencc to the future, 
which will not give a satisfactory solution of jrast phcnoiiicna, 
we were disposed to hail AJr. Tooke’s work as specifically calcu¬ 
lated to set aside a theory which is directly contradicted by the 
most general experience, and as far as it has [uevailed has wrested 
the science of political economy from Its only^iist and safe foun¬ 
dation. What tlreii w'us our disappoiiitmeul to find that, although 
Mr. Tooke has writteu iu sucli ii way as, we trust, will eoirvince 
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otfiers, he docs not seem to be convinced himself! In a note to 
the last Fart of his work (Part IV. p. 5.) he still d^lares his 
adherence to the doctrine of M. Say on Rupply and demand as 
explained by Mr. Mill in his Elements of Political Economy.* 
This, we own, puts us irr niind of the declaration of the lehnied 
editprs of the Jesuits’ editiop of Newton’s w'orks, (see the note 
p. 1C3 of this Number,) who after having co-operated with the 
illustrious author on whom they wore commenting, in proving, 
beyond the possibility of doubt, that, from the universal law of 
gravity, tb^ earth must necessarily revolve round the sun, still pro¬ 
fessed it to be their creed that the sun revolved round the earth. 

To us it appears that Mr. Tooke has distinctly and luminonsly 
proved both by a correct train of reasoning, and what is of much 
more importance a constant appeal to a ciow'd of w'ell-attested 
facts, that a small diminution in the proportion of the usual sup¬ 
plies of such a country as this, invariably calls forth a larger 
amount of currency and credit, and increases v(!ry decidedly the 
general demand for produce, or the power of devoting such a 
value to the purchase of the wdiole mass, as without the rise of 
prices occasioned by the deficiency, would command a much 
greater quantity; yet in the note above referred to he professes 
to believe that the aggregate of dcunand must always be equal to 
the aggregate supply, which if it means any thing beyond the 
very futile proj)osition, that all which is produced will sooner or 
later be consumed, must mean something directly opposed to tlie 
whole spirit and bent of his work. We must however take leave 
to consider Mr. 'Tooke’s work as better authority than this inad¬ 
vertent declaration; and to this work we can confidently refer 
the reader as containing ihc inost satisfactory proofs of the third 
proposition stated, namely. That when the supply of commodi¬ 
ties is in some degree deficient compared with the demand, 
whether this arises from increase of demand, or diminution of 
supply, the state of trade is brisk, profits are high, and mercan¬ 
tile speculations are greatly encouraged ; and on the other hand, 
when the supply is abundant compared with the demand, tliere is 

- —-----—- t ? -— - - -— 

• Tlic fullaty of Mr, MiH’h argiiiuiait dt'iXMidii c'litiri’ly upon tlie effect of qaaii- 
(ity on price Hi)d value, ftjr. Mill says IliattliehuppIyHiuldciiiaiiduf'everyiii- 
dividuat are ot necessity etpial. IJiil a^ supply i» always estimated by (juauUIy, and 
demand only by price and value; and asiticnase of (pi.iiitity often diniinisbes price 
and value, il ioliows, accoiding to all just llieory, that so far from being nlwayfl equal, 
they must of necessity be oficii very iineqii.il, as we find liy c\periencc. 11 it be said 
tlmt reckoning both the demand and supply of commodiiics by v.ilue, they will then 
be equal; this may be aihiwed ; lyit it is obvious that they may then both greatly fall 
ill value compared with money .md labour; and the will and power of capitalists to 
set iiidnstry in motion, ^hich is the most general ainl important of all kinds^of demand, 
may be decidedly diminished at the scry time that the ipi.iiiiiiy of produce, however 
well pi-oportioiied each part may be In tlie othii, is decidedly incre.ised. 
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a period of comparative stagnation, vvith low profits, and Viery 
little encouragement to mercantile speculation. ‘ * 

We now proceed to consider the proofs which Mf. Tooke*s 
work affords of the fourtfi proposition, namely, that when periods 
of abundant or deficient supply are considerable duratiotl, 
which is found by experience to be frequently the case, they are 
necessarily accompanied by a fall of rise of the value of thejjjwe- 
cious metals in the country where they take place, according to 
any mode of estimating their value which has (p^er been considered 
as approximating to the irgtlp • 

Mr. Tooke lias clearly shown ijiat the effects of tl»e seasons in 
raising prices may last ft)r twenty years together, so as very 
greatly to increase the average price of corn ; and it has already 
been stated as a matter of fact, that |;aking an average of the 
three years ending with 179-, mid thc«tljree years ending with 
1813, the bullion price of wheat rose from ^£'2 : 125. Qd. to 
j 6’4 : 125. Now, though it is well known that a year of scarcity 
or even two years, may pass over wdthout a rise in the price of 
labour, yet when the rise of provisions is very considerable in 
itself, and extends over a considerable period, a rise in the money 
price of labour must follow, or the population will be quite unable 
to support itself, and the prices of corn must fall again from the 
destruction of the consumers. In the case immediately under 
our consideration, we well know that this alternative did not 
take place. On the contrary, the po[>iilatiou increased with 
extraordinary rapidity, whicfi necessarily implies such a rise in 
the money price of labour as, combined xiTth more general em¬ 
ployment, and other advantages in the purchase of clothing and 
foreign commodities, would enable»the labouring classes to bring 
up larger fumilies than before. 

We had then, it is allowed, ^ great and general rise in the bul¬ 
lion price of com and all sorts of provisions/ a great and general 
rise in the bullion price of labour; and, willi few exception^, a 
general, tliough more variable rise in the bullion j)ricc of other 
commodities. Now the question is, whether thi^i state of things 
does not necessarily involvi 4 « Jail in the value of hullioUf accord¬ 
ing to any intelligible meaning which has ''V(;r been attached to 
the terms; or any mode of estimating the value of the precious 
metals which has ever been considered as an approximation to the 
trjith. 

Adam Smith in- the fifth chaptt'r of his first book, after ex¬ 
plaining the distinction between the real and nominal price of 
commodities, has the following pasisage: * Labour, therefore, 
it appears evidently, is the only universal a# well as tlie only ac¬ 
curate measure of value, or the only standard by which we can 

compare 
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co^jparc tlic values of diffei'cnt commodities at all times and. ali 
places. VVe cannot estimate, it is allowed, the real value of dif¬ 
ferent comiiiodities from century to century by the quantities of 
silver given for them. We cannot estimate" it from year to year 
by the quantities of .corn. By the quantities of labour wo can 
with the greatest accuracy estimate it, both from century to ceu- 
tusy* and from year to year.’ This is no dou*bt laying down 
labour as the measure of value in tiu: most positive terms. But 
owing to some obscurity in the enunciation of this doctrine in 
other passages, and still more to hisjiot adhering to it steadily 
and consistently in other parts, of fiis woik, it was not generally 
adopted. Mi. Maltlms has lately revived it, with new proofs of 
its correctness, in a pamphlet entitled, ‘ T/tc of t ulne 

stated and illnsiratcd; and as he does not seem likelv to fall into 
the error of Adam Smithy in its application, it ma} be expected 
that it will receive a fair trial; and should it finally be esta¬ 
blished, it will, without doubt, give that distinctness and preci¬ 
sion to all que.stions relating to value, of which it must be ac¬ 
knowledged they stand at present very greatly in need. 

If, on these authorities, we should in the c^sc before us take 
the labour which a commodity will coniniand as the measure of 
its value, it wdll appear sil oiiee from the ackuowdedged rise in the 
bullion price of labour, that bullion had fallen just so much in 
value. 

If vve were to take corn,—the measure mifortunalely adopted 
ill practice by Adam Smith, iustead'of his professed standard, it 
would appear that thc'vahie of bullion hail fallen still more; and 
if we were to take a mean between the two, as was formerly sug¬ 
gested by Mr. Maltlms, the fall w'ould apjiear to be greater than 
if measured by labour, ami .smaller ibaii if measiued by corn. 

If wo were to take Mi. Ricardo’s measure—the labour w'orked 
up in a commodity,'’the same coiiclu.sion of a fall in the value of 
bullion would unqucslioiiahly iollow. Indeed, on Mr. llicardo’s 
principles, this fall must have betu very considerable. Accortl- 
iiig to him, while gold retains its value, a rise in the price of 
labour is invariably accompanied by .a fall of profits. W e wit¬ 
nessed, howevrr, a \eiy great lise in the bullion price of labour, 
not only without a fall of [U’ohts, but with a decided rise of them. 
And this, it is evident, could oiilv have happened in consequence 
of the ri.se in the hiillion price of laliour being occasioned exclu- 
feiii^ly by a fall in the value of bullion. 

If, rejecting any single criterion, or the combination of one or 
J-WO, w'e proceed to compai,'..' an ounce ol gold with all the com¬ 
modities of the country in succession, though the measure would 
be a must cluiusy one, and by no means well calculated to deter¬ 
mine 
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mine the degree of variation; yet wc cannot for a moment dou^t 
that the result would indicate :i great fall in the value of bullion. 
As the great rise in the bullion price of labour is acknowledged, 
and as it must be allowed that protits had also risen compared 
with M'hat they were in 179~t it is quite pbvi<^us that what Adam 
Smith calls the natural prices of all the domestic commodities of 
the country, in tire production of \\4iich improvements had s w a t 
been introduced, must have increased fully in the proportion of 
tire increase in the })i ice of laliuui. 'rire oidy^exceptions, there- 
foie, to a general rise of thy? extent in the bullion prices of com¬ 
modities would be imported conuyodilies, and the cmnmodities 
on which, on account of tire improvements in inuchinery, a smaller 
quantity of labour had been employed. With regard to the lirst 
of these classes of commodities, tliough they would not probably 
lise so high as doineslic commodities, yet they would necessarily 
rise considerably on account of freight, insurance, and taxes; and 
with regard to the second, as the extent to which improvements 
ill the saving of labour may go is quite uncertain, and as such 
improvements might equally prevail under any value of the pre¬ 
cious metals, it mast be allowed that they arc the last class of 
commodities which should be referred to, with a view to any 
estimate of value. Reckoning, however, the value of money as 
synoiiimous witli the pow er of commanding the mass of coniino- 
ditics, including the eflects of improved machinery, (vvlileh we do 
not think a just view of the subject,) still the value of bullion will 
ap})car to liave fallen greatly. * 

Further, if we measure metallic money and other commodities 
by the relative conditions <d' their supply, the value of such 
money will appear still more strikingiy to have diuiinislied. The 
main conditions of the supply of coiiiiiioditics are allowed by 
political economists to be, tin* labour whicli it is nec«3s&ary to 
luuploy belli on the article, and on the poi’tioii of llie capital 
used ill ]irotlucing it, togetlier with the oiiliiiary pjoiits upon the 
advances. If either the necessary labour, or the ordinary protits 
of the time cannot be obtained, the supply will natprally fail. 

Now let us try the variations and the relative values of couf- 
modities aiul of bullion by ibis general criterion, liking the 
coni produced by the poorest laud, in cultivation on vvhicli, the 
rent eompared with the value of the produce, would be quite 
trifling, wc shaU find that the natural conditions of the supply of a 
quarter of corn from such laud, during the three years ending W'ith 
lHi3, were u-,'t essentially diflerent from what they were in the 
three years ending with 17!J2. J^iobably the quantity of labour 
employed was very nearly the same, but tlie profits of stock being 
higlier, the quarter of corn, though it had cost in its pioduction 
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IK) more labour than in would necessarily command 

ratiier imne, when brought to market. This was confirmed by 
the acknowledged fact, that the corn wages of labour, notwith¬ 
standing the great demand for men, and the great advance of 
money price, w'ereM’ather lower than before the war. 

If we proceed to the examination of clotli, leather, houses, 
'■Slhps, tin, &c.; or any commodities in the production of which 
no decided saving of labour had been introduced, it is obvious, 
that the naturah conditions of their supply, must have been 
nearl}' the same as 'in 171)'^, wil.h -the exception of the rise of 
profits, which would cause al! these commodities to exchange for 
rather more labtiur than before. But when we come to examine 
the conditions of the supply of bullion, tin; case is quite different. 
They will appear to lii've experienced such a change, as imist 
necessarily lower its value, just as if a great saving of labour bad 
been introduced into its mode of production. When countries 
which have no mines possess the j)recious metals, they must have 
been purchased by some exportable commodities; and we con¬ 
ceive that no man in his senses would knowingly send goods 
abroad, which he coiild sell for an ounce of gold at home, iinless 
he could obtain for them, after exporlalion, the same value esti¬ 
mated in the same medium, w'ith the addition of tlu^ necessary 
expenses of carriage. But at home the ouiiee of gold bidlion, 
owing to the lise in the bulliou price of labour, will command a 
much smaller quantity of labour than before, and it follow's that 
the cotton goods which will exchange for an ounce of gt)hl at 
home, and are desfiued to purcliase more lluiii an ounce of gohl 
abroad, will also command a niiicli smaller quantity of labour 
than before. But the quantity of labour which a conimodily will 
command, is e)bviously the same as the (juantity of labour worked 
up in it with the addition of profits, and therefore represents the 
natural and necessary conditions of the supply. Coiisequenitly 
the natural conditions of the su|)p!y of the muslins which were 
to purchase the ounce of gold were lowered. To use the lan¬ 
guage of M. Say, tlu; productive services required to obtain gold 
in Kngland were diminished, and tk*(j value of gold naturally fell. 

It appears then, lliat, according to any mode which has ever 
been adopted for estimating the value of commodities, w'helher 
we take one object, a few objects, all objects, tlie labour worked 
up in commodities, or the quantity of labour and profits, w’hich 
is the necessary condition of their supply, the value of bullion 
must, on an average,* have fallen considerably from 179^;^ to 181 

“ aiul 


• Wc say on an averagt.-, bicaiise llieic were unqucslkniaWy ccriain periods between 
]U09aad 1813, when llit great demands of the government lor its I’oicign expenditure, 
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and by the same critoi ions it will appear that the vajuc of bullion 
must have risen considerably since 1813. * • 

Wo are quite at a Joss, therefore, to understand the grounds on 
which IVlr. Tookc confines this fall and ris# in the value of the 
whole currency, during llie last thirty tqftlie difference be¬ 

tween paper and^gold.^ lie distinctly acknowledges the rise in 
the bullion price of corn in the groat •muss of labour, and in 
iJierous other articles, both domestic and foreign, during the war. 
Ho ackuo\\ ledges also a state of prices directly opposite^ since 
the termination of it. But h^ sUaiigely suppbses that the natural 
inference from these pripes, in lospect to the value of bullion, 
will bo destroyed by his showing the specific causes of scarcity, 
freights, insurance, taxes, or, geneially sjioaking, the obstruc¬ 
tions to supply which occasioned these .high prices, upon the 
principles of supply and demand. Now* we arc quite willing 
to agree with Mr. 'J’ooke in all the causes of the high and 
low prices of the last thirty years, which he has summed up 
at the conclusion of his Third Part ( pp. 8.3, 84). But 
wc must strongly protest against his conclusion, that the state¬ 
ment of these causes ‘ leaves no ground for imputing to the 
alterations in our currency any efl’ect beyond the difference be- 
Iw’een paper and gold.’ Because the causes which he states are 
specifically those which, according to the principle of the effect 
of (manlity on price, are calculated to raise bullion prices gene¬ 
rally, or, in other words, to alter the value of hullion. Mr. Tooke, 
wc repeat, has very Irjppily explained how' this is effected, by 
showing that a deficiency of supply calls forth at once an increased 
quantity <«f private jiaper and credit, williout any necessary sepa¬ 
ration of the paper from the gold, thus* making the gold conforn\ 
Itself in value to an increased quantity ofciii reuey divided among 
a <limmishod quantity of commodities. To this cause of the high 
prices of commodities occasioned by the smMon extension of pri- 
vate papt'f and credit, W(‘ should be strongly disposed to add a 
more rapid circulation of the currency, which, wc helieve, is the 
almost constant concomitant of wliat is called a brisk demand. 
And W'e camiot help cousiderhig these two causes combined as of 
very great jiowcr, and as atibrdiug the true explaualiou of events 
which wouhl he otherwise unintelligible. 

To what extent ludlion prices might rise fiom the causes just 
stated, called into action bya diminished proportion of the supply to 


dul rcallv raise ilio prit'c of gold in reference toils low preceding value. This is clearly 
shown bv Mr. Blake in his late pubiicMiion, and il inneh lo he legrelted, thsu lie 
should have mixed ii|) wiili so ninii> interesting .iiid iiii|iorfiint ohsLTv:Uious., a proposition 
so'entirely iinlcnable, as Unit the avcratie \ .ilue (d gold should use amidst the ackiioa- 
ifdgcd average rise of the eohi price oi hiiionr, .-iiid of all other eoinniodities. 

the 
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flic demand, il is not easy to say. The specific limit to tliem seems 
to'be the turn of the exchange, and tin; inip<».ssil>ility of a country’s 
maintaining its exports under an advance in the bullion price of la¬ 
bour, beyond vvhat#as balancedby peculiar skill and machinery, or 
the peculiar raw pirodimts which might be sold abroad at advanced 
bullion prices with little diminution of q^nantily. It is Justly ob¬ 
served by Mr. Mill, in 'ids PlemeiUs oj Political Jicononty, 
(p. 129) that * The increase of the quantity of the prt'cious 
metals which diminishes the value of them, gradually diminishes 
and tends to destroy the power yf exjiortmg other commodities : 
the diminution ol the quantety of the precious metals w'hicli in¬ 
creases their value, increases, by a similar process, the motive to 
the exportation ol oilua* commodities.’ Ibit an iuerease or de¬ 
crease in the quantity <d'nirreiicy and credit, while paper exclKin- 
ges at inir with gold, Or an increase or tlecrease in the rapulity 
with vvliich tlu' cuiTency circulates, must, while it lasts, have pre¬ 
cisely the same effects on the value <.»f bullion and the state of 
the exports, as an increase or decrease of bullion. Mr. Mill, 
however, goes much loo far, and ])roba!)ly much failher than 
he really intended, when he says, that ‘ a comitrv’ will export 
commodities other than tlie precious metals only when the value 
of the precious metals is high,’ ‘and import only when the value 
of the precious metals is low,’ hixperu iire informs us that tiie 
two greatest <'xpoi ting nations of the woihl, hhigland and America, 
are the two nations wheie the value of the precious metals is the 
lowest. Ilut still the teiideiicv, though countei balanced in the way 
above stated, is exactly such as is described by Mr. Mill; and, 
acconliugly, it was the turn of the exchange in 1800 w hich first 
.separated the paper from ‘the bullion. 

Whether it is desirable that a deficiency in the supply com¬ 
pared with the demaiul, occasioned cither by the seasons, or an 
increased proportion of unproiluctivc coiismnplion, should lake 
place in older to call into action tlie stimulus of an inen-ased 
currency and an increased pow er among capitalists of commanding 
labour, is "quite another question. To wish for such a state of 
things seems to be something liky wishing for a wound in order 
to see the energy and skill of nature in healing it. But however 
this may be, we cannot doubt that when such a state of things 
does occur, it is attended with the effects whi(“h have been 
stated; and we can safely refer to what we have said, and to lh<‘ 
facts and general reasonings of Mr. Tooke’s work, for the proofs 
of tile fourth proj>osi(i()n, which vve consider iiim as liaving esta¬ 
blished, namely, ‘ T.'lia't when jieriods of didicicnt or abundant 
supply conipai'ed with the demand are of considerable duration, 
which is found by cxpciicncc to be frequently the case, they are 

necessarily 
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neresaarily arronipnniod by a fall or rise in the value of the pfe- 
eions metals in tlie country where they take place, according to 
any mode of esliinatiug their value which has ever been consi¬ 
dered as ap]>roximaling.to the truth. 

'^J'he four propositions, which wc hayosepsl-ately examined, ap- 
’pear to us to be jif vitjil importance to the science of politi cal 
economy, as affording the only just explanation of the events m 
the last thirty a ears; and we consider Mr. ^I’ooke as justly enti¬ 
tled to the thanks of the public for the indispiftable proofs w'hicli 
his work aff ords of tlieir trulh.« 

For the reasons uhicU have com|»c‘lled us to think th*at some of 
the conclusions which Mr. Tookc intended to establish are not 
boine out by the facts brought forwards, we refer the reader to 
the different parts of our exaiiiination in* which these points are 
treated of; but it is important to nt'd, Aifith a view to One of the 
main «|uestk)ns whicli he has proposed to discuss, that though 
we arc most deciikdly of opinion that the facts and general rea¬ 
sonings of his work distinctly prt>\e liint the alterations in the 
value of the wliole curiency wen' C(»usi(lerably greater than the 
ilifference between paper and gold, yet avc are equally convinced 
they do not prove that these alterations, beyond such difference, 
were occasioned bv the tbnik lestrictiim and Mr. Feer«( bill. 
M'he direct effects of these' ineasures were obviously conlined to 
the dift’erence between papi r and gold; and it wouUl be exceed- 
inglv difficult to formanv sort ofestitnalo of their indirect effects. 
The Hank restriction must no doubt have afforded some facili¬ 
ties to the economising of tlu cnm iicv; but the great rise of 
paper prices which it occasioned, by throwing a larger priqiortion 
of the produce of tin' country into the hands of the productive 
classes would be likely so to increase the supply, as to jircvent 
the rise of bullion prices from going so far as ij. otlierwise would 
have done ; and, altogether, these mdiri'ct eff'erls must have been 
very trifling : tbere is every reason io believe, from the well ascer¬ 
tained power of the currency to increase in quantity and effici¬ 
ency w ithout separating from tli<' standard, that if otir paper had 
always been exchangeable fj^^ gold, we sbonld still have seen a 
great rise of bullion prices during the war, and ugri'ul fall of them 
since; and that if another war should occur some time In nce, ac¬ 
companied by an under supply of corn, liigli freiglits and insur¬ 
ance, a great inereasi' of population, and greatly increasing 
t'xports, but without a Hank restilction act, and its nectissary 
consequence, a bill like that of Mr. Pee!, we must expect *tbe 
same fluctuations in the value of bullioh, and in* .bullion (irices, 
us have distinguished the last thirty years. 


Art. 
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Aro'. IX .—to Spain; flctnWng the Trwtsactions which 
occurred during a Residence in that Country in the latter Part 
of 1822, ftfid the first hour Months of 182,‘J; with an Account 
of the Removal\of the Court froru Madrid to Seville; and 
general Notices oj the Manners^ Customs, Costume and Music 
the Country. By M’lchacl J. Quin, Barrister at Law, and 
Fellow of the Royal Society of Literature. London. 1823. 

ROM the lirirt appearance of Mr. Quin’s work, in a series of 
*■- Letters addressed to the Mopiiag Herald, we marked the 
author as a man possessing Ithe powers of accurate observation, 
joined to an ttncoinmon degree of candour. To any one well 
acquainted with Spaiti, those letters bore an internal evidence of 
authenticity, which the most positive assertio<i that they w'ere 
compiled in London oitt of promiscuous intelligence from Spain, 
could not for a moment weaken. In every line of the Madrid cor¬ 
respondent we recognized those national features which are deeply 
impressed on our memory. Kvery period called up a train of Spa¬ 
nish ideas ; and w'e often found ruirselves transported, by the spell 
of mental association, to places which we have frequently visited, 
saw the attitudes, ond heard the tones of the orators of the Cortes, 
and, lounged among the idle crowds of prating politicians at the 
Puerta del Sol. 

’ Without disparagement, however, of Mr. Quin’s abilities as a 
writer, wc w ould not lead our readers to expect the same pleasing 
delusion in the peiusal of his work. For us, indeed, his sketches 
have tiic peculiar charm whicli is found in a spirited outline por¬ 
trait of an old fiiend : for oliioj s, tliey must fail to assume that tone 
of life and coloming whiclraie reflected fiom previous impressions. 

But there is a view in which Mr. Quin’s book is sure to excite 
the interest of such as love truth for its intrinsic value, and with¬ 
out any refeiencc to preconceived partialities or wishes. The chief 
merit of the work before us aiises from its being a true statement 
of the public transactions, in Spain, at the critical moment, when 
the progress of her new’ government w’as disturbed by the ap¬ 
proach of a French army—describing w’ilh impartiality the feelings 
and temper of the party who had provoked the invasion; and 
showing, with the most perfect candour, the sense of the great 
mass of the nation, in regard to ll>e Constitution. The value of 
this information, as an antidote to such travels as were, but lately, 
published with the object of gaining partizaiis, in this country, to 
the most violent of llie Spanish political factions—W'orks written 
almost from the dictation of die Spanish liberals —is great as it is 
unquestionable ;‘*bul that value must rise in the estiiualiuii of the 

public 



publK wben k is observed that the author is no friend of the I}oIy 
Alliance, no advocate for the armed interference of France. ^ 

* If any reader/ he says, * after perusing these sheets, conclude from 
them that I am unfri&ndly to the liberties of Spain, 1 should regret it 
extremely. I went to,* that country perfectly unbiassed 5 I soon saw 
that the Constitution was impracticable,'and 1 perfectly agreed with 
those who wishdU that* it w'as as mush as possible assimilated 
Constitution of England. But 1 did then abhor, as 1 do still, and ever 
shall abhor, the entry of a foreign power armed for the purpose of bar* 
Tying those improvements into effect. Under such auspices no aU#ra> 
tions can be edectual, and hai]^ sure tiiey ca&not be for the benefit of 
freedom.' „ • 

Having, thus far, described the general character of tlia work 
before us, our readers will, we hope, excuse us, if we venture to 
offer them a key to the work'itself, in a euccinct view of the history 
of the human mind in Spain, from the formation of the Hispano- 
Gothic monarchy, to the beginning of tlje present disturbances. 
Much as we fear that the vastness of the subject w'ill oblige .us to 
trespass upon their patience, vie are still more apprehensive that 
the pressure of our limits w'ill confine us to u very superficial sketch. 

It is not at tlie option of a faithful historian to give novelty to 
bis pages by attributing events to fanciful causes ; else we would 
not alarm a fastidious part of the public by so early a mention of 
the Inquisition. That mysterious tribunal, the real source of 
mental perversion among (he Spaniards, is unfortunately such a 
tempting storehouse of horrors and nocturnal scenes for novel- 
writers, that we are really surprised, people have not altogether 
set it down for a fable. Yet such is the natural consequence of 
mixing truth and falsehood, tlie exaggerated, and nearly carica¬ 
tured descriptions of that dreadful establislinieiit,* have weakened 
considerably the feelings of detestation against it; or, what is more 
to be regretted, have shifted that detestation from the unalterable 
essence of the thing, to what are only accidenfsl appendages. We 
should by no means be surprised if that policy which, in 1816, dic¬ 
tated a Papal bull abolishing the use of torture in the restored 
Inquisitions of Spain, should, upon a third reslojration, make a 
fuller display of liberality by.granting an open trial to the accused. 
Thus, by divesting religiofis tyranny of its external horrors, the 
patrons of the Inquisition would avert the burst of indignation 
which the unqualified re-esiablishnieut of that infernal engine' 
might produce.—On the other hand, a plain historical view of the 
effects of the Inquisitorial system on the moral and intellectual 
character of Spain, and the fatal division .which it has gradually and 
secretly produced in the nation, w'as neyer so much wanted, as when 

* Such is Mrs. RadditFe’s, in the Itafian, 
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the greater part of that noble but unforUinate people seem ready, 
to rush from anarchical liberty into absolute despotism. The 
true i>ieTid.4 of the Spaniards should, also, be thoroughly ac¬ 
quainted with the first link of that chain of evils, which the pre-< 
valent feeling of the country tineatciis to rivet into an interminable 
circle. ' • 

Tjie circumstances which attended the giow'th^of the Spanish 
nation from the time of Pelayo to the conquest of Granada, under 
b'erdinand and Isabella, were necessarily productive of the spirit 
of bigotry and religious ^intolerance which still forms the most pro¬ 
minent feature of that people. Such sfVirit is ihc inevitable conse¬ 
quence of conquest achieved in £hc name of heaven, and under the* 
immediate influence of religious feeling. How, then, could it fail 
to manifest itself in the Spaniards wdio, by a war of seven centuries, 
recovered their own country from the hands of the Moors—the 
bitterest foes of the Christian religion—usurpers who justified their 
violence by retorting the opjjrohrious epithet of lafideh upon the 
natives ? A contest so fierce* and durable must have inseparably 
connected, in the minds of the Spaniards, every itlea of honour 
w'ith orthodoxy, and all that is disgraceful and odious, with dissent 
from their creed. 

As long as the Moors were powerful, their military piFbwess 
saved them from the contempt of their adversaries: indeed, al-, 
liances between the Christian and Moorish kings, though always 
disreputable to the former, are frequent in the early part of 
Spanish history. I’he Mahometan inhabitants of conquered 
towns enjoyed, at that period, a certain degree of toleration, 
though inferior to what they had originally granted to the Chris¬ 
tians, Blit the decline of the Moorish power after their signal 
defeat at the Navas de Tolosa, in 1212, allowed full scope to the 
proud zeal of llie Castillians. Whatever traces of more enlight¬ 
ened views, and liberal sentiments exist in the annuls of the Pyre- 
iiean Peninsula belong exclusively to Aragon, whose powerful and 
w-ell organised aristocracy, commercial influence, and maritime con¬ 
nections, gave it a national character, bearing no slight resemblance 
to that which, mider more fortunate circumstances, became the 
source of our liberties. • 

When the last of the Moorish states was conquered and such of 
the Mahometans as would not leave the laud of their birth were 
left at the mercy of the victors, the ancient spirit of martial rivalry 
was completely transformed into that strange mixture of hatred, 
fear and contempt which turns a difference of creed into a source 
of imaginary pollution, making orthodoxy the principle of a pre¬ 
tended superiority of haturf)^ which distinguishes* the nobler from 
the inferior and degsnerate castes. Hitherto the Jews alone had' 

been 
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Ueoii in a condition suiEcientJy abject to create this kind of aUiorr 
rence. But as the Moorish slaves became numerous, and neiflier 
Jews nor Mahometans were hallowed by the Christi£*i cerebiony 
of baptism, the Spaniards soon made no distinction between them. 
The notion of ‘purity ef bloody which bad taken but a slight Jiold 
oil the public mind in* the early ages •(X thef monarchy, grew into 
the Ehost rooted of tlie national prejudices. The appellatio||^,^jf 
honourable (honrado) to which the purity of descent entitles a 
Spaniard, even in the humblest condition of life, and which, though 
usually coupled with the qualification of hon^t (hombre de bien), 
is reckoned far above this jJrahie, created a species of gentry among 
the lower classes. The pooiesf peasant grew prouder of his 
genuine and unpolluted Christian blood than the grandees of their 
pompous titles. Both the peasantry and the middle ranks w'ere, 
in fact, the more attached to this imaginary distinction, because 
the highest nobles and even their inoftnrchs, allured by the rich 
portions of some beautiful miscreants, had not unfreqnently en¬ 
tailed on their posterity the Spanish reproach of having some 
among their ancestors who stood on their legs for baptism.^ 

Let it not be supposed that we allude to notions and opinions 
now become obsolete. A manuscilpt pamphlet has been, we can¬ 
not tell how long, circulated in Spain, tracing up many of the 
grandees to some infidel ancestor, which, from the disgrace this is 
supposed to cast upon the first class of tlie nution, bears the title 
of the Brand of Spain (El Tizon de Espaiia). '^J’he attempt, by 
these means, to degrade the Spanish nobility was so far from being 
considered as absurd and incmcieut, that both the governrneut and 
the Inquisition exerted their utmost power to suppress the work. 
During a long inlerconrse with Spaniards, and notwithstanding 
their frequent reference to the manuscript in question, we never 
met with more than one copy; so cautiously was it kept, and such 
w'tere the exertion.s employed to prevent its circulation. Honour 
and disgrace are, indeed, the crealiires of opuHion, and no power 
on earth can distribute tbe one or ibe other against tbe will of a 
national majority. Tbe most outrageous liberal of the present day 
would fain escape tbe discovery of any mixed blc^od in his veins. 
The cortes of Cadiz denied J:be rights of citizenship to such of the 
native Spaniards as arc known to descend from Africans or Indians.d* 


• Bautbarlu en pie, means a person wlio lias rcreivefl adult baptism. It is applied, 
not without a eertain notion of degradation, even to I’lotestanis, wIhi, upon embracing 
Oatholieism, arc generally obliged lo submit to a couflltioiial baptism, lest that wliich 
is adniiBislcrctl by a lieretic sliould be invalidaled by some irregubirity ip the per- 
'formancc. 


■f-This class of Spaniards iiave always been comprelicnded in the common descrip- 
tioh of Mala Sangre f bad blood) upon the same principle as tire Jews and the Moors; 
namely, their descent froin ancestors wlm w-eic not Cliiislian, or were converted at a 
later period than the first preacliing of Christianity. • 
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origiifal Inquisition, Mtojse po^mr w^ie «4o Hie 

D^nitnicans for the destruction of the Athigeiises inf f mne^ Had 
in the kingdom of Aragcm, and wluch from those countries pene¬ 
trated into Castile about the middle of tbd thirteefith 
found tlie enemies of Christianity and those df the country perfectly 
identified in the public opinion of tliat kingdom. By a redpro- 

ideas, extremely natural in a rude mintary 1[>eople, the reli¬ 
gious abhorrence, ivhicli national animosity had directed against 
the Moors, involved ail who, like them, were branded as enemies 
of Christianitv. The distinction between a heretic and a Maho- 
metan is stilL too nice for most Spaniards, especially of the interior 
provinces. The church condemned them both; and it was every 
faithful Christian’s part to hold them in equal detestation. The 
inquisitors themselves made no distinction between the relapsed 
Mahometan convert, the jew who secretly practised the ceremo¬ 
nies of the Jaw, and the Christian reformer, who, with the Gospel 
in his hand, protCvSted against the innovations of the church of 
Rome. All were bound to the same stake, and perished by the 
same fire. Their names were crowded together in the public in¬ 
scription, which carried the memory of the sufferers with shame to 
posterity. Tlieir children and their children s children were as 
indiscriminately throwm into a degraded cast, which could never 
recover from infamy.* Religious zeal had never possessed wea¬ 
pons like these, '^riic importance which persecution gives its vic¬ 
tims had often defeated its efforts; and the honour which firm en¬ 
durance extorts for all martyrs blunted the keenness of the tortures 
and baffled the cruelty of the zealot. Not so with the Inquisition 
of Spain. Her censures had, at once, the power to class the 
learned and sincere Christian, who loved the Gospel in its original 
purity, under the^ same predicament as the Moor and the Jew w'ho 
rejected it; and to devote him to the execration and contempt of 
his country. Wlier^ is then the bold spirit of inquiry, ibe ardent 
love of truth, that could induce a Castiiiian, possessed of a bright 
inheritance of honour purchased by the blood of his ancestors iu 
unceasing warfare against the Saracens, to swerve from the religion 
for which those ancestors had bled, and sink thereby with his whole 
posterity among the remnants of S.bose execrated miscreants? 
Where shall we find that detestation of error, that intellectual chas¬ 
tity, w'hich, soaring above the Roman heroine, shall not be induced 
to prostitute itself to the ravisber, rather than be found murdered 
on the same couch with a slave ? ^ 

* To Btrengthcn the coupling of disgrace with dissent from the church, or, more pro¬ 
bably, as a consequence of its cxislcnce, unnatural crimes were made cognizable by 
the Inquisition, and such ^ were convicted appeared in the autoi-da-fi with lews, Mh- 
hometeus and heretics. 

So 
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So bo^everi was the^iMlnilse wtiidK Hie humsM |i|md*r^- 
ceked throagh&ut Eilro| 9 e> in the beginning of t|)e siitjN^eiitb'cen- 
turf^ that the increased terrors of the inqnisitioni then tooi^inted 
into the most ingeniow and efficient system of peraecinion 
devised by man, could *not prevent its heingf felt in Spain. An 
account of the bold but ill-fated attempt of some learned and pionn 
Spaniards to rescue the Peninsula ffoin the religious thraldonf d>'~ 
which she owes her subsequent degradation and present misfor¬ 
tunes, will, we trust, be |ound not uninteresting in this place. 

The dawn of real knowledge, which, up«ii the revival of litera¬ 
ture, penetrated into Spain, tbougl^feeble when compared with the 
glorious day which broke out in Italy, gave still an early and fair 
promise of increase. The light, hov ever, w as no sooner perceived, 
than Uie powerful body of men, whose e;iclusi\e possession of the 
honours and induenre of learning w'a^ founded on the superstitious 
ignorance of the people, directed the peculiar piejudices of the na¬ 
tion against the threatening progress of the human mind in their 
country. The niuitiplication of books, by means of the press, in- 
creiised their vigilance against these mortal enemies of priestly re¬ 
pose. 'I'he destiuction of literary works had begun some time 
before the invention of printing. The illiterate Spaniards looked 
with peculiar pleasure on the repeated burnings of Hebrew and 
Arabic manuscripts, the languages of tw'o di tested nations, while 
the clergy rejoiced in the extirpation of such w'orks, Greek, Latin, 
or Casldhan, as implied the existence of any real science besides 
school divinity. The library* of Henry of Aragon, Marquis of 
Viileria, a nobleman connected w'ith the icigning family, was burnt 
in MivH, ns containing the sources of that kind of know ledge W'hich 
exposed ns owmer to the imputation^ of magic. In 1490, many 
thousands of Llebiow bibles, and no less a number of books of the 
same sort as perished in the dames on the death of Viileiia, w'ere 
destrojed under a similar charge of necromanoy. Thus the dan¬ 
gers and difficulties of the aspiring minds who, impelled by the 
improving spirit of the limes, w'ished to devote themselves to the 
discovery of truth, free froin»the fetters of the established systems, 
increased daily with the fears of the church. The activity of the 
native genius could not, however, be completely lestrainod. The 
study of the learned languages became the favourite pursuit of some 
eminent men among the clergy. Cardinal Ximencif, little suspect¬ 
ing the consequences, declared himself the patron of biblical criti¬ 
cism, and had the honour of publishing the tiist Polyglot Bible. 
Bui the search of the scriptures in the original tongues did not fail 
to raise the same doubts among the Sjianiards which it had pro¬ 
duced among the learned of other count lies; aq,d the seeds of the 
Reformation wcie actually, though sparingly, lodged in the bosom 
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6f Spain, hy means analogous to tliose whtdi prepared die abundant 
harvest reaped soon after in the north of Europe. 

There is something so singular in the cventa, which brblight 
seeds into activity, that, had the attempt beeq successful, ibfe Spanish 
Protestants might ha5b boasted of an almost miracuidus interference 
injhe establishment of their church. . ^ 

"Although, from a Papal bull of the year 1526, authorizing the 
superiors of the Franciscan friars to absolve privately "such mem¬ 
bers of their order ls should accuse themselves of heresy, Llorelite 
conjectures that Protestant principles had been embraced among 
the Mendicants, the historical facts which that industrious writer 
has collected in his most valuable, but ill digested history of the 
Inquisition, fully convince us, that the German reformation made 
its first active and sincere proselytes at Seville. The original, 
and chief promoter of this mental emancipation, was neither a man 
of learning, nor a member of the clergy. 

Rodrigo de Va!6r,* a native of Lebrixa, an ancient town about 
thirty miles from Seville, hud spent ins }'outh in the idle and dis¬ 
sipated manner which has long prevailed among the Spanish 
gentry. A slight knowledge of Latin was the only benefit he 
derived from his early instructors; the love of horses, dress and 
women engrossed his whole mind, as soon as he was free from 
their authority. Seville, then at the height of its splendour, was 
his favourite residctice, and he shone there among the young men 
of family and wealth for his gallantry, and decided prominence in 
the ranks of fashion. Val6r was, hbwcver, suddenly missed in the 
gay scenes which he used formerly to enliven; yet liis fortune had 
received no check, and his health was not known to be impaired. 
A strange change had been effected in his mind ; the gay and 
volatile Valer Was now confined the whole day to his room with a 
Latin Bible, the only version allowed in Spain. Had he unex¬ 
pectedly taken a religious turn, and abandoned the alluring ^w'alks 
of pleasure for the church and the confessional, such revulsions 
of feeling are too common among the Spaniards to have raised 
a general surprise. But this absolffte retirement, this neglect of 
devotional works, and pious practicjfs, for a book which even pro¬ 
fessional divines seldom took the tibiible to examine, had some¬ 
thing peculiar, and not easily accounted for. After continuing for 
seyeral months in his scriptural studies, Val6r was observed to court 
tile friendship of the clergy. One of the most eminent of those 


* So he is called by Cypriano de Valera, a Sevillian priesf, who fled from the per¬ 
secution whicii we shall presently describe. The Spanish worlc on the Pope and the Moss, 
Vwliich, witliout a name, he publislfed in London, in 1388, now lies before us. Llor^nlc 
palls the Spanish apustld'bf the Reformation, Valero j we prefer the auttiofity of his con- 
tpRiporary. 
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for loarnu^aod exein^^y conduct, was Doctior Join Oil or £^i- 
dius, canon magistral (preacher) of the cathedral of ISipville,«a dig¬ 
nity which, though usually obtained by a public trial, Egidius had 
receii^d, without this orevious step, by the unanimous nomination 
of the archbishop ana chapter, as a t^imoj|^ of superiority above 
his contempor^ies. ^The learned canon had, hitherto, been more 
admired as a profound theologian, than as a powerful orator; 
since his intimacy with Val6r, his preaching had assumed a different 
character. Instead of vapid dissertations, hjs sermons were the 
earnest and powerful addresses of his feelings and conviction to the 
hearts and understandjjigs of his,audience. £gidiii» became the 
most popular preacher at Seville. 

No obnoxious doctrines had hitherto been broached by the pious 
canon. Thai the change, which had guyicd him such extraordinary 
popularity, was the work of Valer, cQuld not even be suspected 
by those m'Iio were well aware of tlie immense distance, at which 
the layman was placed from his friend’s learning and talents. 
•Such was, nevertheless, the fact. Val6r had, during his retirement, 
learnt by heart a great part of the scriptures, and lirawii from that 
source, a system of divinity, which seems to have agreed, in the 
main, with that of the uorihern reformers. Whether a simple 
report of Luther’s opinions, and of his appealing to the scriptures 
as the only source of religious truth, had given the same direction 
to the inquiries of the Spaniard; or whether, in the state of men’s 
minds at that period, and, from the promiticiice of the abuses 
which iixed the attention of the inquisitive, similar inferences 
offered themselves to alt who impartially consulted the scriptures, 
we shall not take upon ourselves to decide. But it is a fact, that 
Val6r required no other guide to Iqy the foundations of a church 
at Seville, which was found to be Lutheran in its principal 
tenets. 

No slighter impulse than that of an aidant love of religious 
truth would have been siifhcicnt to engage any man in the de¬ 
sperate undertaking of propagating Protestant doctrines, under the 
watchful eye of the inquisilioii; now doubly alert from the 
animosity whicii tlieir sovereign Charles V was showing against 
the Lutherans in Germany. But no danger could appal the 
enthusiastic Valer. Regardless of liis personal safety, or, what is 
still dearer to a man w ho has enjoyed the respect of his fellows, 
his character for judgment and sanity of intellect, he appeared 
at the most frequented places, addressing all that would stop to 
hear him, upon the necessity of studying the scriptures, and making 
them the only rule of faith and conduct. The suspicions of de¬ 
rangement, wdiich had been afloat since the period of his retirement, 
\vere now fully conflriiied, and saved Valer, tor a time, from the 
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baivls of the inqtiisitioB. This htumnecienatjrtiGtion of 'die H(df 
Tribunal was not likely to be of long coDtinuaiiee^ at^ 
preacher was soon conhued to a solitary prison. His friend Egr- 
diasy whose orthodoxy remained unsuspected^ i^>pedred heS^ 
the Jodges.as Valor’s ‘Xiuii^l; a dangerous ^t of friendship, ooe- 
sidermg the Yehemeut'zealSt'faich actuated the prisoner^ Bui that 
sisl found full employment against the Inquisitors, whom be charged 
with tgaormnceand blindness, without the least attempt at cauceaiiQg 
or di^uisai^ his principles. Twice was Valer imprisoned, and 
made to stand a trial. The first time he forfeited his fortune, die 
second his liberty, for life. Agreeably io the rules of the tribiuia], 
which make public disgrace one of its most powerful weapons, 
Valf r was conducted every Sunday, dressed in a san benito, or coat 
of iu&my, to die collegiate church of San Salvador to attend high 
mass, and hear a sermon, which be often interrupted by contradict¬ 
ing the preacher. Under a strong doubt whether he was really 
a madman, or courted this suspicion as a means to escape the 
punishment of fire, the inquisitors came to the final determination, 
of confining him in a convent near the mouth of the Guadalquivir, 
where, deprived of all communication with the rest of the world, 
lie died about the age of fifty. 

The final sentence against Valer, which was passed in 1540, did 
not damp die zeal of his fi lends, however cautious it might make 
them in the propagation of their duclriiies. Egidius lived in habits 
of great intimacy with Constuiitine Perez de la Puente and Doctor 

two very learned and exemplaiy priests, bis early friends at 
the university of Alcaic de Menares. Many accessions had been 
inade to dus knot of friends by the iiiterventioii of Val^r, whose 
proselytes in difi'ercut parts of the tow n soon became know'U to 
e^b other, liy die conversion to protestaiitisni of Doctor Arias, 
a Hieronymite, the lismg chuicli began to feel strong in the 
number of her learyed members. Alias, in spite of his natural 
f(^r$, which, during die subsequent peisccution, betrayed him into 
the most odious duplicity, disclosed his new views in religion to 
one of the tnembers of his convent.’^ This man, who, in ardency 
apdt openness of character, w as the very reverse of Arias, addressed 
hup^lf successfully to bis companiotfs, till the whole commainity, 
in^uding the prior, had embraced the doctrines of the reformatton, 
r^cealed protestants, being nioslly divines of great eminence, 
and highly respected by the people, both for the dignified situations 
w{hic||‘ some held in the chiircii, and the character of superiew 
vii'liw^, to which many among them were entitled, enjojeda power¬ 
ful and extensive iiiAuence in the town, especially through the 


♦ I'lie convent is witlim two miles from Seville. It is calkd Sau 



c^feiucoaL this influence ninst have been grenU^ restrained 
by'apfirebeBBioDS of danger 'will be readily coiuseived; yet; the 
sfMice of about ten years was sufficient for the foundation of two 
piDotestant cbrardies, t>ne at Seville, another at Valladolid, whose 
members, iimler the di^ction of appointed mrnisters, imploded the 
blessing of heaven on the religious wbric, iA which they bad eti'^ 
gag^wt the imnlinent'peril of their lives. > - ' 

Jik the head of tlie protestant church of Seville was 0oclxir 
Bgidius, its founder, ll embraced more than eight hundred inea>» 
btfs at the time of its exfirpation. The house of Isabel de Vaena, 
a lady of illustrious birth, \i^as*used as a place of w'orship. 

The church of Valladolid had sprung, it appears, from the same 
root as that of Seville. Doctor Augustin Cazalla, canon of Sai«r 
maJ]ca,o|]e of the king’s chaplains and preachers, bad been educated 
at Alcaift, when Egidius, Perez de la Tuente, and Vargas, the 
Sevillmn leaders, were at that university. The simultaneous rise of 
tlie two churches would justify the supposition that Egidius acted 
in concert w'ith Cazalla, who, having attended the Emperor to Gei»* 
many, probably imbibed the first favourable notions of the refor¬ 
mation in that country. But the religious connection of the pro- 
testants in the two capitals of old Castile and Andalusia is proved 
the fact that the first use which Egidius made of liberty, aftenr a 
long imprisonment on suspicion of heresy, was to visit bis friend 
Cazalla. Numerous females, many of whom were ladies of 
quality, had embraced the Lutheran faith at Valladolid. The 
meetings were held in the house of Leoiior de Vibero, Caj»dlm’s 
mother.* 

The history of religious zeal can hardly present an kistanoe of 
more heroic devotion, or greater disregard of danger than ap¬ 
pears in the Spanish protestants. The tierce spirit of persecn- 
tion which the nation had imbibed during the stiuggle with the 
Moors, was now directed againtthe German Lutherans; those new 
enemies of the faiths who, in the conception of the Spaniards, bad 
been marshalled by the power of darkness to take up tiie interests 
of his kingdom, just where the final defeat of the Spanish Maho¬ 
metans had left them. The Emperor Charles V. had employed, 
for some years, the whole s&r&ngth of his extensive dominions to 
oppose the reformation in Germany. The Spaniards, by sheddir^ 
their blood in that cause, had taken a double interest agaim^ H. 
Honour wa.s thus engaged, on the one hand, to deliver up into tbf 
hands of justice all such as might be found contriving to spread 
heresy in ffie most orthodox of ChristiaD*countries; while the mer- 

• Spanish women do not take the name of iheir husbands. Even the children 
of ffie same parents used, not long since, to bear ditferent sunanjes, taken from other 
brauciiet of the family. 
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cCTiary feelings t)f the kwer elass, oft the otberf ui^ed them to the 
performance of a lucrative fHtty, which entitied the informer to a 
share in the spoil of God’s enemies. Detection v/ai ttnavoidahle and 
could not but be foreseen. 

EgidiuB was the f^rst to fall under a strong suspicion of heresy, 
which, a few years afterw'ards, would have cost jj^int his life at the 
“Tsiake. He was confined in Vhe solitary prisons of the Inquii^tioii. 
His trial w’as conducted with the slow and perverse adroitness 
which belongs to ,the Holy Tribunal. It was embittered by the 
anttnOsity of Peter Diaz, one of the inquisitors, who, to obviate the 
imputation*of partiality to an Qld friend, whose opinions he had, at 
one time, embraced, was now eager to evince uncommon ardour in 
the defence of orthodoxy. Arias, the Hieronymite piutestant, 
whom Egidius appointed his advocate, basely betrayed his client, 
for fear of raising suspicious against himself. Yet the prisoner 
could not be convicted of clear and positive heresy. He was 
sentenced to three years confinement, and compelled to maice a 
public profession of the Romish faith. It was at the end of this 
long imprisonment that he hastened to visit the Lutherans of Valla- 
dolid. On his return to Seville, in death snatched him from 
the general persecution which was then impending. Had he lived 
longer, he would have expired in the flames, to w hich his bones 
were committed in 1560, 

Egidius’s trial had led to discoveries, which, being afterwards 
followed up, put thegovernnient in possc.ssion of the extensive plan 
of the Spanish protestants for the overthrow of Papal despotism. 
Subsequent events confirmed tlie reports of the informers. Cassio- 
dorusde Reyna, John Perez de Pineda, and Cyprian de Valera, all 
priests, natives or inhabitants of Seville, had fled out of the kingdom, 
W'here they published S|)ani.sh translations of the scriptures, and 
other works of avow'ed protestnnt tendency, Julian Hernandez 
left Seville, pretending commercial speculations, but, in reality, to 
promote the diffusion of the reformed doctrines by the introduction 
of books. On his return he was seized, tortured and convicted of 
having smuggled a great number of works, concealed in double 
casks, holding a small portion of French wine between an outer and 
an inner range of staves. " • 

But what appears to have, at once, disclosed the extent of the 

rising sect, was the declaration of an unfortunate female, Who, 

though a most zealous partizan of the reformation, was doomed to 

be the involuntary cause of its utter destruction in Spain. Marin 

Gcilhez was a widow wt»o lived, as housekeeper, with Doctor 

Zafra, vicar of the parish of St. Vincent, at Seville. After die 

death of Egidiu^j^^Zafra was among the chief leaders of the pro- 

tetitants, and Maria, the most col^tant attendant at the secret meet- 
< • 
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ings where her nrastejr officiated* - Whether'<he effiiwt which the 
abjuration of early religious principles had costher^ wag such .as to 
impiur her health, or the fear of detection had dwelt too long and 
painfully on her mind, ^the poor woman became deranged, and it 
was necessary to contitie her. In this state sh% eluded the vigilance 
of her keepers, rgn straight to the Inquisition, and made a complete 
disclomire of what she knew. The dirangemeiit of the witnesS'W«to * 
so evident, that Zafra w ould not continii her account by a flight, 
which must have proved destructive to his friei^ds. But the inqui¬ 
sitors, who strictly keep the^rule of considesing every accusatioH>as 
true, though the most absurd In appearance, allowed the alarm of 
the protestants to subside, and prepared themselves, with the 
assistance of goveriiment, to strike a tinal and decisive blow on a 
party whose strength they began to fear.. 

We possess no direct information as the circumstances which 
led to the discovery of the protestants at Valladolid. But, as the 
leaders of both churches were united in sentiments and ^designs, it 
is natural to suppose, that the accusations which betrayed the Anda¬ 
lusian Lutherans would implicate those of Castile. So thoroughly 
did the inquisitors trace the religious conspiracy to its last ramifl- 
cations, that fifteen years were employed in the minor prosecutioQs 
which originated in the two capital towns. 

When the Inquisition had, with the usual secrecy, prepared for 
the blow which was to root out at once the growing seeds of the 
reformation, the Catholics of Spain heard, with an awful joy, that 
not only the prisons of the tribunal wcie crowded with Lutherans, 
but convents and private houses had been converted into gaols, for 
the safe keeping of their heretical countrymen. Few of the accused 
had been able to escape from the approaching storm. Zafra him¬ 
self, who had most reason to dread the consequences of the dis¬ 
closure made by ins servant, delayed his flight until be was taken ; 
yet be was so fortunate as to break out of prison and escape his 
pursuers. Sis monks of the Hieronymite convent near Seville, 
and the prior of a similar religious house at Kcija, had quitted the 
kingdom in time: but one or two being discovered in Flanders, 
on the point of embarking for England, the Sparhsh authorities 
seized them and had them sent back to Spain, where they iieitlier 
expected nor found mercy. 

The Lutherans of Valladolid being secured by a similar and 
simultaneous proceeding of the local tribunal, Philip II., who had 
lately ascended the throne, with a resolution to deter his sub¬ 
jects from any attempt to reform the church, applied fur a papal 
bull authorizing the inquisitors to deliver up for execution all per¬ 
sons convicted of heretical opinions, without ih^ benefit of recanta¬ 
tion, which all might take, bef(^ that period. 

The 



.The bull being obtisiHiecl, atul Mie secret tiwile breiight to e 
spee(lier c^se than usual by the unbaring nee of 4be nich, the 
grand itiquiaitor, Valdes, delegated hie powers to iGasoi, faasli^<of 
Palencia, who was to preside in the approachiog autos^dw# at 
Seville, and gave a similar commission to Gonaalee, bislsap of 
Tarazona, that he might proceed to Valladolid for the same pur- 
--pose. These were, in fact, the two towns wliere the msdi} diapley 
of inquisitorial horrors was intended ; but Uorente informs us that 
41 dm inquisitions of the kingdom celebrated 8iii41er 4ulo» for 
th^ extermination of protestaiits. 

An jluto da Fe lias alwa;y& been considered in Spain as a 
triumph of true Christianity, where, if the view of the sufierers 
may now and then start a tear, the heart, rejoicing in the complete 
victory of the church, forgets the ties w hich bind it to the vic¬ 
tims, Hence the custom of performing these exhibitions on ibe 
greatest festivals, and welcoming the sovereign, or auy members 
of his family, with a solemn burning of God’s enemies. On the 
present occasion, the inquisitiou of Valladolid had the advarUage 
of their brethren of Seville, in the opportunity of feasting ibe 
eyes of royalty with a triumphal show of their Catholic zeal. The 
prince of Asturias, Don Carlos, then fourteen years of age, and 
his aunt Jane of Austria, added splendour to the first jiutc. It 
would be difficult to imagine a more appropriate president than 
the Sian who held the first seat at the other :^it was our Mary’s 
husband, Philip II.* 

On the UI St May, 1559, which was Trinity Sunday, the princi¬ 
pal square of Valladolid presented one of the most splendid as¬ 
semblies which Spain, then at the height of its glory, was able to 
display. The prince of Asturias, the king’s own sister, the gran¬ 
dees and ladies of their suite, and all the nobility and gentry of 
that ancient capital and its district, tilled up the seats which sur¬ 
rounded the square-in the form of an amphitheatre. In the area 
of the square an extensive platform was raised, on which the in¬ 
quisitors w’ere seen seated under a canopy, facing an altar sur¬ 
mounted by a crucifix, and bearing the candlesticks and sacred 
vessels which are required at the celebration of mass. Neat to 
the altar stood a pulpit on which far appointed preacher was to 
address the convicts, and from whence, at the conclusion of tlm 
act,4mir respective sentences were to be made public by tho secre¬ 
tary of tbe tribunal, 
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e It h comtoonly b^Hevcxl Uiat tlio executions took place before the great assefDbfy 
collected oponlhese (>ccii»^n>. 'J'his is » mistake. I'lie prisoners Mfcre doltvetedi Into 
the hands of the civil iiiagistratcs a. tlic close of tlie solciiin service and reading of the 
seiUolces, wbidi is prop!;rfy tbe Auto da Fe; and tiicnee conducted to the pile erected 
out of tlie town. 

Fourteen 




Foufieflin fleraMis, ond w<nnen, doomlfd fo ^ by firb, 
formed « grcmp in the centre of the 8cafFo}(j(. Sixteen others^ 
confletnti^ to infamy, confiscation and perpetoal 
stood their—we would say, more fortunate—compahidns. The 

costume of these two differed, but ifttle in appearance. 

All wore tite cogt of ,infainy, called san benito—a long, slip of 
cioChj with an opening for the head, hangingioose before and be- 
hkid. A high ptdnted cap of coarse paper was the only covering 
on the head of the prisoners. The impenitent «vere distinguished 
by the figures of flames aiici devils on these two parts of their 
diess. _ » 

Near relatives—the sons and daughters of a wealthy citizen— 
composed the greatest part of the condemned group. They stood 
near the‘figure of a female placed upon.a deal box. It was the 
effigy of Leonor de Vibero, their mother,* whose bones were con¬ 
tained in the bos, to be consumed in the same fire with her chil¬ 
dren. Augtistin Cazalla, whom we have formerly mentioned, 
was the eldest. His dislocated limbs bore strong marks of the 
rack. Pain and the love of life had made him recant his opi¬ 
nions. He had been deluded with the hopes of mercy till the 
day before execution. Yet the barbarity of his tyrants was not 
sufficient to reanimate his courage. The unfortunate man was re¬ 
pentant. 

Not so his brother Francis de ViberO, a country vicar. The 
torture had once made him yield ; but finding that he was to die, 
he loudly proclaimed his protesttmt principles, and expired calmly 
in the fianies. 

Their sister, Beatrice de Vibero, was involved in the same fate. 
Out of regard to her humble submission, she was strangled beftwe 
being thrown into the fire. 

John and Constance de Vibero, a brother and a sister of the 
preceding, appeared in the other group, under tlTe sentence of irti- 
prisonment for life, confiscation and infamy. Tlie lattCr was a 
widow with thirteen children. Cazalla the elder, when passing 
before the princess, on his way to execution, imp!wed her pro¬ 
tection for the orphans. The request must have been fruitless; 
for what could be expected* from hearts that could behold and 
l||»r these things without breaking F 

Our limits forbid us entei ing upon an enumeration of the ric- 
tims which w'ere, at this period, committed to the fiames, or 
doomed to the worse pangs of a wretched existence in infamy, 
poverty and durance. We do not mean to harrow the feelings of 
our readers, nor keep our own on the racl^ longer than is absolutely 
necessary to do justice to the memory of the most worthy among 
these unknown martyrs of reformation. 
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•Tbirte^ perished hi the dames at the second l Valla¬ 

dolid) on^he 8th of October, J5o9. Sixteen were condtied for 
life under the usual aggravations of infamy and loss of their pro¬ 
perty. Don Carlos Seso, a noble Venetian, who had been the 
most active promoW of the Protestant V^ause, wim amoi^ the 
first. He perished *nobIy* at the stake. His wife, a d^cendant 
“f the ancient kings* of Cdfetille, by a nafural Slaughter of Petw 
the Cruel, wanted courage to follow her husband's example, and 
submitted to endiy e a life of infamy in a prison. 

There was still another Cazalla, the brother of those who pe¬ 
rished in the preceding execuyon, *to be exhibited at these canni¬ 
bal shows. He twice lost and recovered his courage. A friar, 
who, with the usual obstinacy and perseverance, had harassed him 
to the last, extorted ai\ act of submission when he was already 
bound to the stake. Dpt we strongly suspect that many of these 
final triumphs were pretended by the assistant priests, to prevent 
the impression which the constancy of the victims might make 
upon the people. 

Among the females who sufTered, at this time, were four nuns 
—one, in her twenty-first year. 'Thongli steady in their profession 
of the protestant faitli, they were strangled before the wood was 
lighted; probably to obviate the shock which the sight of so many 
females burnt alive would give even to hearts armed with the triple 
mail of Roman orthodoxy. 'J'he priests gave out that they had 
asked absolution. It is, how'cver, a fact, that all were bound to 
the stake before the supposed act of submission. 

The protestants of Seville afforded their persecutors mucli 
fewer opportunities of real or invented triumph, '^i'he instances of 
heroic firmness among then] were so frequent and unquestionable 
that they hardly left room for fabricated reports of final conver¬ 
sions. This pious fraud seems, however, to have been resorted 
to in the case of Don Juan Ponce de Leon, the son of a grandee, 
whose connection with all the peerage of Spain probably induced 
the inquisitors to diminish the imaginary infamy of his execution 
by the story of his late recantation. Montes, the Spanish pro¬ 
testant prie^ who, having saved himself by flight, publislied an 
account, in Latin, of the perseciitfow at Seville, affirms that Leon 
died in the profession of the reformed doctrines. The Catholic 
re^rds'consulted by Lioicnte did not venture to deny his drmne^ 
till the last moment. Even allowing to the assistant priests that 
candour which, we well know, it is not the nature of their zeal to 
cherish, few victims would be found of such a pow^erful frame as 
to preserve their faculties unimpaired to the last. A long solitary 
imprisonment—t|je torture endured more than once—llie often re¬ 
peated and alike distracting examinations before the secret court 

of 
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of the trij>unalr^tlie agony« of the- whole period ’tetiniiuiteii%*a[ 
day wholly employed in a barbarous exhibition^ where ^very cir-^ 
cudistance wkhiu the ingenuity of cruelty, indulged in the name of 
lieaven, is employed tb break the hearts of the prisoners by the 
agency of shame and t^rror-^such overwheln^ing torrents of bit¬ 
terness niust^ in the end, oppress and confound the faculties of 
^y mind not endowed with somethh)g above human strength. 
Yet, of the diirty-live men and women who died at the two Autos 
of Seville, no less than twenty-seven submitte4 to be burnt aliv^ 
radier than belie their conscience,* Thirteen of these heroic suf¬ 
ferers were females; and most bf l^em the wives, daughters,, or 
sisters of distinguished individuals. Two Englishmen, the one 
named Burton, the other Brook, perished in the same flames, and 
with equal flrnmess. , 

If the manly courage and Christian fortitude of the victims sup>n 
port the mind in the contemplation of these scenes, there is 
something approaching to satisfaction in the view of fallen virtue 
iccovcring, as it weie, from the swoon wdiich exposed her to pol¬ 
lution^ and wrenching the palm of victory from her enemies, at 
the very moment when death is about to exalt her for ever, far, 
far above their reach. Our readers probably recollect the fears 
which made Arias, the Hieronymite, betray his religious asso¬ 
ciates. No Spanish theologian had equalled him in the vehe¬ 
mence of his censures upon the doctrines which he secretly held 
ill coiumon with them. But this dastardly subterfuge could not 
clear him from the strong suspioions which existed against his or¬ 
thodoxy. Ills trial and coiilinemeiit lasted till the second Auto da 
i'V, when he was joined to his departed friends—those friends 
v.’hoin he had cruelly injured, but \vliOj,ii he might meet unhiush- 
iiig in the regions of bliss; for now the same fire which freed 
them from the dross of mortality, dispersed also the last stain of 
hit shame. 

A priest, named Gonzalez, had, among other proselytes, gained 
over two young females, his .sisters, to the prolestant faith. All 
three were coiiliued in the dungeons of the Inquisition. The 
toiture, repeatedly applied, could not draw from them the least 
evidence against their religiuu^ associates. Every artifice w'as 
employed to obUiin a recantation from the two sisters, since the 
CQiistjincy and learning of Gonzalez precluded ail hopes of a theo¬ 
logical victory. Their answer, if not exactly logical, is wonderfully 
simple and afrectiug. * We will die in the faith of our brother: 
be is too clever to be wrong, and too good to deceive us.' The 
three stakes on which they died were near each other. The priest 

* 'J’Ik! first of llu'sc Antos da Fe took place on the 5;4th Scpffcniber, 1559 j the se¬ 
cond on the 22d Docend)cr, 1560. 

had 
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MmI gagged till the moment of Hghtifig up the wood. The 
few tttinuCes that lie was allow^ed to speak he employed in comfort¬ 
ing his sisters, with whom he sang the lOQth Psalm, till the dames 
smothered their vo|ces. ^ 

The fatal end of ^ari^Gomez, the widow, who, in a state of 
mental derangement, betrayed the protest§nt cppgregation of Se¬ 
ville, is too affecting to be passed over. No sooner had she re¬ 
covered her reason than the protestant doctrines resumed their 
former ascendancy in her mind. She was doubly united by the 
tics of blood and religious feeling with Leonor Gomez, her wi¬ 
dowed sister, and three unmarried daughters of the latter, Elvira 
NuHez, and Theresa and Lucy Gomez, whom, notwithstanding 
the difference in their sirnames, she had by the same husband, a 
physician of Seville. One of these young women being arrested, 
evory effort of cruelty and deceit was employed to extort a con¬ 
fession implicating her mother, aunt and sisters. But she endured 
the rack in perfect silence. An inquisitor, piqued at this extraor- 
dhtaiy firmness, took the determination of entrapping the prisoner 
by affecting a decided interest in her favour. He gave her private 
audiences, where his tone of paternal affection soon melted a 
heart which had so long been fed with tears and bitterness. She 
was made to believe that all danger would be removed from her 
dear relatives if the judge, who seemed so bent upon saving her, 
was put at once in possession of the whole truth. A declarntloii 
of this kind was all that the evidence wanted to be complete; and 
the five female relatives were condemned to tlie flames. Without 
the least sign of weakness, subterfuge, or wavering, the helpless 
creatures prepared themselves to die. They comforted each other 
on the scaffold—the young* thanking the old for their cares, and 
religious instruction—and these pointing to heaven where, within 
a few moments, they all firmly hoped to embrace in never-ending 
happiness. 

We confess ourselves unable to dwell any longer upon this 
subject. There may be some who can look on these facts with 
stoic indifffirence, or over-refined fastidiousness. As for our¬ 
selves, the painful agitation uiidqr w'hich we have executed this 
part of our task will, we trust, plead our excuse with such as 
might wish for a fuller account of this comparatively late period 
#f religious persecution. To those, whom the monotony of these, 
alas! too often repeated scenes of martyrdom may move to charge 
us with some partiality to this sort of description, we pledge our 
word that, far from the attraction which either invented, or real 
but distant horrors hav^ for some minds, it affects m with all 
tlm intolerable keenness of present reality. The scenes we have 
laid before them are deeply and indelibly stamped on our imagi¬ 
nation. 
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nation. In ^le case, itulced, have seen the apitiiold, aqp- 
ported on combiistibies, where, a fe^ hours after, a fen^le,perished 
at tieville.’^ , Of more ancient executions we have Jthat vivid 
conception which might haunt an eye-witness ; for we have s,cari(ned, 
in early life, every tig^lre of the large historfcal pictures! of fthese 
scenes, which held a conspicuous place in &ie church of illie, Do¬ 
minicans of Seville. * We have read* the lists of names devoted to ” 
perpetual infamy; and, almost daily, for many years, walked by 
the side of the large brick pediment, on whi^h, near that town, 
thousands of humau beings have been reduced to ashes.f It is 
not with the views of ;^romaifce writer that we refresh these pain¬ 
ful recollections. We would not, indeed, have submitted to this ' 
mental torture but from the strong persuasion that the records of 
religious intolerance should not he allowed to moulder in oblivion ; 
nor should they, who flill cherisli the j^rhicipfes which produced 
these horrors, beallowedtodisgui.se themselves in the * sheep’s 
clotliing’ which they arc sure to assume w henever they want power. 
We felt, be.sides, another motive, which all, but the most thought¬ 
less, will pardon—a wish to do some justice to the memory 
of the Spanish protestanls, whose very existence is nearly un- 
knowni to their [>rospeioiis brethren of the north. 

Scenes so revolting to humanity as the inquisition presented, 
with all the pomp and circumstance of nutional exhibitions, could 
not have been tolerated by a noble, generous people, but for the 
existence of those prtjudlccs against all a/cuficK oftheja'ith which 
we have traced to their hatred of the Moors. But whilst the 
coupled ideas of religious dissent and degradation supported both 
church and stale in the dcstrurtiou of mental independence, the 
prejudice itself, by being acted upon to such a monstrous extent, be¬ 
came a gigantic evij, w hich stood in'the way of improvement, and 
scouted every accession of knowledge, as threatening the honour 
of the nation by endangering its orlhodoxy.J^ The professional 
classes of the community saw the necessity of limiting their studies 
to the stock of ideas which were scltied by a kind of prescription. 

• In the ye.ii 17^8. • 

t The Qiieiuadero (biirninc; phici*^ was demolished in 1810, lo erect a batterv 
against the appioacimig Freud) nniiy. 

t The difference between (he power of the Inc|ni.sition supported hj Spanish piTjii- 
dice, or left to work u|H)n that degree o( intolerant e which exists amohp the multrAide 
in all Catholic roiintries, may be observed in the contemporary events iti Spain and 
Italy, at the period wc speak of. On the IHtli Aiiftust, 1 .^».t 9, die ejay of . Pope Paul 
kV.’s death, a Roniiin mob liberated the prisancr.s detained in the dungeons of the 
Inquisition, wounded the grand inquisitor, burnt the house to the ground, and were 
with great difficulty prevented from destroying the principal convent of the Domini¬ 
cans. This happened only si-v weeks before the first Auto da Fe of Seville, and in the 
short interval between the two of \’'al)adolid.— Flc^ry, Hist. Ecclctiastique, i. 1.54, anno 
1569, § 14!, quoted by* Llorente. • 
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The 811 ^% of the ancient lanj^iugo^j was subject to strong apef 
tlang^rous suspicions as being tlie fountitin-lioad from whicli the 
German heretics were supposed to have drawn their tenets. Such 
Spanish divines of that period as understood Greek and Hebrew 
were, without exception, imprisoned in the Inquisition, or obliged 
to undergo a long and anxious examination. The public schools, 
originally founded for teachii^g the learned bnguages, and encou- 
raging polite literature, were soon deserted. Kven Latin, which, 
under the tuition of the Jesuits, flourished in all other parts of 
Europe, was, with very few exceptions, converted in Spain into u 
barbarous jargon, the language of her host of school divines of the 
seventeenth century. The prohibition of books was carried to 
such iui extravagant pitch that it embraced editions of the classics 
with notes from the hand of a protestant. As for their works 
on controversial subjects, the law visited the owners or readeis 
with the penalty of death. A few years W'ere sufficient to de- 
velopc the consequences of such a barbarous system. The literary 
Spani^rd$, whom the influence of the awakening genius of Europe 
directed into the real path of knowledge, hatl died away about the 
end of Philip Il.’s long and withering reign. Spanish talent blazed 
forth in Cer-vantes; and flared from the tinsel of Lope dc Vega, 
betraying in the works of both, the neglect of classical knowledge 
which was becoming general in the nation. 'Fhc votaries of sci¬ 
ence, who, since the time of Ferdinand the Catholic, aiul his truly 
great minister, Ximeuez, had yielded to none in ihq ardour of their 
pursuits, found themselves discouraged by the ignorance of their 
country, and the mortifying indifference with which the govern¬ 
ment looked on their labours.* ‘ Fver since that time,' exclaims 
the enlightened and virtuous Jovcllanos, ‘ these iinportaiit studic.s 
have disappeared among us,‘without any hendit to other depart¬ 
ments of knowledge. Science with us ceased to be the means of 
investigating truthand became a mere shift to get a livelihood. 
The number of students increased, and with their numbers in¬ 
creased also'lbe decay of every sort of knowledge. Like insects, 
which, being bred of corruption, are sure to carry it wherever they 
go, the school divines, the casuists, the jiettifoggers, the absurd 
metaphysicians destroyed all useful ’earning, and by holding it up 
to contempt, have almost effaced the memory of its existence.’— 
Ley Jigraria, § .342. 

being the intellectual cutulitiun of the professional class€’s, 

* Jovcllanos, on the iiiitliorUy of a work adclrcsscd (Jiicvara lo Pliilip l[. mfii- 
tions a trigonometiical survey of Spain, performed by Pedro EkVjnivel, by order of ibut 
monarch. TJic maps, wliicli were the lesull of ibis laborious uiidoilakiii", are not in 
rxisteiicc. Guevara proposed tlreir being drawn on tlic walls of lire loyal palace ; but 
Philip eared little about geography, being then I'ully employed with the masjiacre of 
liis Fieiniiili subjects ; atlPi the maps perished. 
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immediately after the efTectual destruction of the energetic princi¬ 
ples which urged the most eminent among the Spaniard^ to at¬ 
tempt an emancipation from the intellectual thralclom to which 
their church had reduced them, we may eajsily conceive the state 
of the other classes pf society in the .exterftiive dominions of the 
Castilian monarchs. From that pehnliar'mixture of thoughtful¬ 
ness and animation/ that imaginative vivacity which so generally 
marks the natives of Spain, we might deduce, as a natural infer¬ 
ence, that the intellectual pleasures of reading must be agreeable 
to their native taste. The general eagcniegs atler hooks of chivalry, 
which suggested the inim1ta4)le work of Cervantes, though partly 
resulting from the romantic turn of the nation, yet evinces a strong 
and general disposition for mental pursuits and amusements. The 
Spaniard is a compound of indolence and fancy. He has a uni¬ 
verse of his own, where he finds himself at the head of all other 
limited beings. It is there that he revels in liie consciousness of 
his natural powers, and takes refuge from the untoward accidents 
to which his dislike of exertion exposes him. Had books been 
allowed to circulate in such a country—liad the intellectual repast 
been freely and abundantly spread before the thoughtful Castilian, 
the penetrating Arragonese. the vehement Andalusian, the Gcrmtms 
themselves would iiuve proved dainty guests by tl.clr side. T'he 
pleasures of reading were just what the retired habits of their wo¬ 
men reipiired, when they could not be seen except in their way to 
church, and then under a veil. '^Fhe Spanish /Y/f/^/go who, nudei 
tbegreatstir and bustle of ih^ new constipilion, would give up one 
half of his scanty fortune to be allowed again his daily w alks in the 
great square of a country town; his four or five hours smoking at 
the Nolde Ciub,whicii no plebeian breath was allowed to contami¬ 
nate ; his lolling the rest of the day b*y the side of the lady of his ow n 
choice, would, of all men in the world, have delighted in the active 
repose of a library, luui his country afiorded means of collecting 
one. lint his ancestors, whom political circumstances had led, 
for a time, into the field of glory, where they displayed those inai- 
tial qualities with which, though not near t!i(' surface, nature has 
abundantly endowed the natives of Spain, w ere afterwards compelled 
to live in idleness and ignoyifice. Thus, a degrading sloth was en¬ 
tailed upon the best families, and sensual pleasure engrossed the 
higher and the second class of the nobility. The jealousy of the 
Inquisition against all books but those of devotion left llic general 
reader without resources. A passage in the life of Saint rireiesa, 
written by herself about the time of the great persecution against 
the prolestants, gives a striking idea of the scarcity of books occa¬ 
sioned by the inquisilurial edicts. LHre all Spauish Indies of the 
same period, that amiable enthusiast, whos^ works present the 

u 2 wildest 
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wilijest waste of talent enlivened by Oie softest tints vvUich style 
can shed through the noblest of modern languages, had in her 
youth delighted in books of chivalry. Tltough her feelings had 
taken a religions bent, which ended in that peculiar sort of insanity 
which peoples the imagination with incorporeal beings, and turns 
the shimbering dreams of a morbid mind into scenes of the most 
^ striking reality, she still preserved her early taste for reading, and 
a}la}ed the sufFering of a growing liypocondriasis by the perusal of 
some instructive works, in Spanish. 'J'he sweeping prohibitions of 
the Holy Trilunial snatrhed from her hands the sodihing compa¬ 
nions of her* solitude. Her regret upon this occasion is thus 
recorded by herself. ‘ When such u number of Spanish books 
were prohibited, my grief was e\ccediiig great; for many among 
them were to me a constfuit source of consolation. What could 
I do for reading, being ignorant of J>:itin ? In this distress, the 
Lord said iint<» me: "J'lieresa, be of good cheer; I will give thee 
the book of life.’* 

An opposition so decltlcd and powerful against the circulation 
of thought, at lliose critical seasons when the general mind is readv 
to expand itself into full life and vigour, is the greatest calamity that 
ean befal a nation. It is missing the moment when the waleis are 
moved by tlie descending angel, and being lell helpless and motion¬ 
less, a prey to the fatal workings of thwarted internal activity. 
But, in estimating the blessings which were lost U) the nations who 
did not join in the religions change of the sixteenth century, we 
must not take for our standard the v;«Iue of that kind of knowledge 
which is chiefly to be acquired from books. Knowledge, among 
a certain mmiber of individuals, whose circumstances allow* them 
leisure to obtain it, can of itself contribute but little to the mental 
improvement of a wliole nation. Great knowdedge has existed 
among the studious, in Italy, since the restoration of letters, and 
ill France, since the reign of Louis XIV. But what has that 
knowledge done to ameliorate the intellectual condition of the 
people ? '^The glorious display of talent, the rich stores of learning 
which the Reformation has produced, would be comparatively of 
little value, dfd they not spring from a principle, which pervaded 
all classes of society, and raised, at*wice, the poor and illiternte 
far above the degree of menial energy Hhich is still their lot in 
^Ionian Catholic countries. 

It is a trite observation that, where Catholic and Protestant 
states are contiguous, the superior condition of the latter appears 
w'ilh irresistible evidence. We believe that the true cause of this 


• Our pious readers mast not niistuiidcrstand the language of Spanith revelation. The 
Book of Life could not li? the IJihlc, of which all trait slat ions into the vornnentar lan¬ 
guages were prohilufed. 
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moral pbenomeuon iv not generallj^ uiicleriitood. The didereiice of 
the religious creeds is too inconsiderable, and the nalune .of the 
doctrines they cfintaiu too fur removed from political and econo¬ 
mical concerns to atcourit for the superior activity and intelligence 
which place the protestants above theit; nei^nbours. Had the Re¬ 
formers stripped the Homan clnircfi of ner powers, and claimed 
them for any particufar set of individuals, the mere weeding of their 
church fiuni superstition, though a must useful and meritorious 
work, would not have essentially altered the jntellectual condition 
of the people. But the supreme authority which, in matters of 
belief, bad till that time beeTi l 3 ruiiiiically exercised by the church 
of Home, was siiddei^y devolved upon the great body of Chris¬ 
tians, wherever they were bold enough to divide the rich spoil. 
Religion, the only subject oii v^bieb all classes of ineu possess 
some information, invited even the luiii^blcst individual to exert bis 
intellectual faculties. Tiie bible, the only fuimdalioii of revealed 
knowledge, was equally in ihe bands of all; no man or set of 
men dared to cluiio the exclusive right of interprelutioii ; every 
one was bis own expositor ; all thought, all discussed, all decided. 
'IVue, the tlood-gales of absurdity were opened, and a spirit of 
ilivision seemed to tin eaten the vei y existence of reformed Cbris- 
lianity. But there is no uumixed good under heaven. Nay, 
what, at rirst sight, appears an evil is constantly and visibly turned 
into a most jioweitul instrumeul ofgood in the hands of an all-wise 
Providence. In the improvement of the iiileilectnal faculties much 
may be done iiulepen(leiuiy.ior the dire||yt advancement of truth. 
Heaven has liealed the woilil, in its mtcllectual infancy, as we Heal 
children wlntsc bodily powers wc wish to dcvelopc: we make them 
use their limbs v^itlunil any view to immediate utility. The regular 
application of slieiiglh, which alone can produce a useful piece of 
w’orkmansbip is, indeed, but ill calculated to make a cliild grow 
into a strong and bealtiiy man. We will noUt^ashlypursue tlieana- 
logy, or assert that the uncontruiltd range in which the human 
mind exercised its poweis before it submitted to the strict and 
inniily discipline of the Baconian philosophy, was the only method 
by which it could obtain a vigoious matuiity. But this we will be 
bold to say, the wisest syijdln of iusli uclion, carried on for a cen¬ 
tury under the most liberal guvcniineiit, would have failed of im- 
purtiug to the bulk of the people even a small poition of the intel¬ 
lectual energy which, in u few 3 cars, they owed to the liberty of 
religious speculation. N o man loves to be taught: you must either 
force him to learn, or persuade him that it is his interest. He must, 
next, accumulate materials to w'ork upon—those elements of know^- 
ledgc w hich appear so little worth the trouble of storing up, till in 
full possession of the art itself. A long metriodical system of clc- 
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nieirtftry instruction, under a combinsition of favourable ciriiUttt* 
stances,'* iHajjidn the course of ages, raise the st^itidaid of intellect 
in the great bulk of a nation : but the discipline of learning, how> 
ever useful in the formation of regular and subordinate habits, 
cannot, by any direct qperirtion, produce lha'i sudden and general 
challjge in the intellectual energies, xu'hich the fiberty of discussing 
religions questions gave, in a short time, to w'hole nations, at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. If, as we may judge from 
events, the object of Providence was suddenly to rouse a certain 
portion of mankind into tiientul activity, Mothing could so effectu¬ 
ally produce a'general impulse as«placing before them a subject of 
the highest interest, seemingly within the reach of every individual, 
where every man might flatter himself to become a pioficient with¬ 
out submitting to the authority of a worldly muster. It is impos¬ 
sible to conceive a liighcr* degree of self-complacency than that 
which appeals to have been enjoyed by the puritans, especially of 
the lower classes. 'I’hey boasted an internal change; and surely 
none could be greater tban that of their consciousness w'ith regard 
to their own dignity and importance. Were it possible for a man 
of moderate accomplishments to find himself, suddenly and mira¬ 
culously, possessed of Newton’s whole science and powers, he could 
not feel more elated by sucIj an influx of knowledge, than the pea¬ 
sant or mechanic, w ho, in the space of a few days, found himself 
transformed into a Judge of religions truth, and felt confident of his 
personal right to assert and maintain his decisions. The power 
which upset the throne d# these kingdoms was only the result of 
this mental stimulus, w hich, in that instance, showed the formida¬ 
ble extent of its activity. But it is the nature of all moral as well 
as physical energies to be liable to exceed the limits beyond which 
they are doslritclive to man ; yet it is to them tliat man is indebted 
for happiness, for life itself. 

The salutary chan^ once effected, its consequences were visible 
in the whole frame of society; a new' s[)irit, a new energy pervaded 
the mass of the people.* The instrument whicli Providence had 
allowed to act with the fearful violence whicli appears at times, in 
some of its physical agents, lost, in the^ course of two geiiemtions, 
the stormy activity which was scarcely ifiore than adequate to the 
enonnou.s resistance opposed to its operation; while the inheritance 
^f those blessings which arc inseparable from the unfettered exer¬ 
tion of the mental powers, and the absence of intellectual servility, 
will be transmitted to the descendants of the first protestants so long 
as they shall exist collected into independent nations. 

The blind policy of a djespotic government might triumph 
in the idea that, by sKiothering the seeds of religious controversy, 
Spain had been made quietly to surrender her civil and religious 

rights 
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I'iglits |fit tlie discretion of her nioiiarclis. But the heirs of Hic 
Spani^ crown would have cursed the narrow views of dieir ances¬ 
tors had tliey been sufficiently enlightened to trace up to that mea¬ 
sure the rapid decay of Jtheir once noble inheriynice. The aspiring 
and bold genius which had directed ,Spain, during her political 
growth was deprwcd qf its wings in |;he act of springing up after 
mental improvement. From that time it pined and sickened. 
Even the laurels it had gained in the field, the crown of valour 
which none had ever plucked from its brows, began to fade away. 
When Spain had become tlte ^hampion of bigotry and ignorance, 
heaven, in mercy, palsied her swoid-hand: her courage, strained 
to the last, and desperately exerted in a bad cause, degenerated 
into fierceness; and she retired from the contest covered alike with 
her enemies' blood and with shame. Thus degraded and exhausted, 
she became the inheiitanee of Charles the last of her Austrian 
inonarchs, a feeble prince, who, having lost all hope of an heir of 
his body, alIoN\ed the .igents of the families wliich claimed the suc¬ 
cession to divide the Spaniards by their intrigues, and debauch the 
leiimants of national honour by corruption and bribery. 

The accession of I’Inhp D’Anjou, it must be confessed, raised 
Spain somewhat above the stale into wliieh she had sunk under the 
Austrian kings. 'I'he lusto and splendour of the court of Lewis 
XI V.vvas not without its influence on Spaiiisli literature. Something 
was done to dispel the thick mist which iiad settled upon the minds 
of the natives; and the Inquisition itself, though pieserved in the 
fulness of its appalling powers, as a revrtird for services done 
during the War of Succession, was alarmed to lind that the king 
declined an invitation to an da Ft, which had been prepared 

at Madrid to welcome his arrival. , 

It was on the accession of the House of Bourbon to the throne 
of Spam that the elements of such opinions and view s as characte¬ 
rize the liherats of the present day were fiisi kitroduced into that 
country. Few, if any, traces cither of the classical learning or of 
the Italian taste w'hich existed among the Spaniards in the reigns of 
Charles V. and Philip 11. could be found among the degraded 
subjects of the last Austrian niunaich. Even the beaiftifiil language 
which had luxuriated in thc^nulioiial drama under Philip IV. W'as 
now defaced by the absurd and perverted taste of the few who 
employed it in writing, and the many w’ho gained the applause 
of an ignorant public by the ludicrous extravagance of their ser¬ 
mons. 

Under the patronage of a truly enlightened sovereign, Spain, 
awakening from her torpor, might have created a literature of her 
own, and stamped it with the charaefer of hgr vigorous geiiiu.s. 
But Philip was a bigot of the Fiench school; he loved liteiature 
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as*an ornament which became a court, and wt&bed, if po8s|^f to 
make Madrid a mimature of Paris.* llie few men of talent who 
still preserved a taste for real knowledge, and deplored the obstacles 
which stood in the ^ay of national improvement, were embodied 
in two academies, one for. ij^e cultivation of the Spanish language; 
the other for the advancement of national history., Pacilities were 
offered for a literary intercourse between the eminent men of 
letters in France, and these eager votaries of learning. But still 
that national enemy, of mental improvement, the Inquisition, was 
supported by the icings who mindful, ^to the last, of the advice 
which Lewis XIV. had given h,im, resisted the repeated endeavours 
of his ministers to suppress, or leforin it. The Inquisition, in 
fact, raged with uncommon fury during the forty-six years that 
Philip held the crown. , The descendants of the baptized Jews 
were found to have been.,secrctly attached to the religion of their 
fathers, which, by the gradual spread of the families, had multiplied 
to a surprising degree the secret followers of Moses. The number 
of general Autos da Ft during the reign of Philip V. amounted 
to seven hundred and eiglity-two. The reports of lifty-four of these 
AutoSf consulted by Llorenle, give the following number of suffer¬ 
ers. Seventy-nine persons committed to the tlames; sixty-three, 
burnt in effigy; eight hundred and twenty-nine punished by tine, 
imprisonment and infamy. The same historian makes the average 
of persons burnt alive, every year, during that period, about 
twenty-four. This horrid persecution fell almost exclusively upon 
Jews and enthusiasts. The race of protestants was utterly extinct. 

While the blood-hounds of Rome were in ]mr$uit of this smaller 
game, the sceptical notions which had sprung up together with 
the philosophical taste of the court of Lewis XV. peuetruled into 
Spain with French literature, and became as inseparable from the 
knowledge acquired out of the Spanish universities, as it was from 
that which was call/;d philosophy at Paris. This event was inevi¬ 
table. The almost lifeless trunk of Spanish literature had been 
engrafted w'ith a shoot from beyond the Pyrenees, which was now 
fast draining whatever sap remained in the withered roots. The 
works which appeared in the reign of Ferdinand VI. were written 
in a style that could not' conceal their saurce. It was quite different 
from the Italianized prose of the sixteenth century, and partook 
greatly of the abrupt and pointed phraseology of the neighbouring 
nation. The establishment of the Spanish academy could only 
preserve the words of the language in a dictionary; but could not 
prevent an absolute change in the style. The works of Feyjoo, 
the man who had the greatest influence in the amelioration, as far 
as it went, of the popular tnind, might be translated almost word 
for word into pure French, the language through which he had 
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acqutr^ tbe iofcH-aiatioii, lie so ably adapted to tlie state of bis 
country. He ventured to recommend the study of Freii\ph in pre¬ 
ference to the slight knowledge of Latin, which is still common in 
Spain; and though tins was, at first, considered as one of his most 
startling paradoxes, the advice was not without effect. 

The reign of Ferdinand VJ. and the early part of that of his 
brother and successor Charles 111. comprise the golden age of the 
Spanish liberal school. Philip V., their father, had looked upon 
the Inquisition as one of the main supports of^his disputed right 
to the crown. Ferdinand and Charles began to regard it with 
jealousy, by reason of thje freqfient pucroachments on tiie civil au¬ 
thority, which that tribunal was continually attempting. Charles, 
especially, who, during his reign at Naples, liad been too near the 
Holy See not to fear its ambitioti, u as a tlcx'ided ret'ormer iii points 
unconnected with faith, and merely dt peiijleiit ou canon law. In 
order to settle a concoidat with the Pope, and limit his autlioiity 
ill the temporal affairs of the church of Spain, Charles surrounded 
himself with the enlightened men who had improved iheir talents 
at the court of his predecessors. Tlie Marquis of Roda, the 
Counts of Aranda, Floridablanca, and Campomaiies, the Arch¬ 
bishops of Ikirgos and Zaragoza, the Bishops of I’aragona, Albar- 
racin, and Oriimela, the first four well know n pupils of the Parisian 
school; the Iasi five, cither .lansenists, or (as we strongly suspect 
of all Spaniards who are described by that name) disguised fol¬ 
lowers of the same piiiiciple.s, were the king’s assistants in the 
work of expelling the Jesuits fitfm Spain, and establishing a system 
of ecclesiastical government upon the basis of the Callican church. 

It has been wittily obseived, that whoever wislies to form a good 
library should choose his books exclusively out of tlie Prohibitory 
Catalogue; and it seems as if Charles III . had, by the same analogy, 
picked all his ministers from the Black Book of the Inquisition. 
The dangei, however, of this secret er.rolmeui. "’as now greatly 
diminished, both from the characters of the reigning monarch and 
his predecessor, and the peculiar nature of the philosophical or 
sceptical tenets. Had philosophy obliged her followers to a con¬ 
scientious avowal of their opinions, neither I'erdinaiid nor Charles 
was enlightened enough to them; indeed, four persons were 
burnt during these two reigns, and fifty-six condemned to the usual 
correctional punishments. But the inquisitors, though eager in 
tlie pursuit of philosophical infidels, w'ere extremely surprised and 
provoked when, in the new heresy, they found a kind of optical 
delusion—a huge monster in view when unpursued, and a mere 
shadow when approached. The hands of the holy judges seemed 
now to have obtained the fatal gift of Midas:—r-let them but 
touch a pupil of Voltaire or Rousseau, and the* offensive mass of 
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lietetodoxy was suddenly toiiverted into the standard goKl^of the 
[>ura8t Roeiaii Catholic faith. Such unreal, trnnishing enemies were 
ilot made to strengthen the orthodoxy of the Spaniards, by affording 
exhibitions at the s|ake. Theif cautioustkess and tircitnibpet^tiou 
w as extreme; and, t|)ioUgli,a taste for studies which were neglected 
at the universities, a certam generalizing ^nd analytical' tone of 
reasoning w'as Soon construed by the inquisitors and ffieir fflenda 'Into 
a strong iftdicidion of pkHoisaphimy we know hut one instance, in 
\^hieh the itew seOb presented an opportunity to indict puhi^tneht 
bydbe mark of infamy; and none ^wbere the lids of the accused 
warm danger.* • 

'llte accession of Charles IV. seemed most favourable to the 
propagation of the French taste and principles. His unconquer> 
able aversion to the cares of govemnient, his passionate fondness 
for the chase, which employed his whole existence, and the 
unprincipled dissipation of his wife, into whose hands the whole 
powder of the crow'n had devolved, promised but little encourage¬ 
ment to the bigots. But they w'cre still too strong in the pre¬ 
judices and inherited feelings of the nation. The liberal iiiiniK- 
ters of Charles III. had continued in place under his son; and 
Floridablanca, now raised to the rank of premier, was not un¬ 
willing to support sonic cautious attempts at a ciiniige in the 
public opinion, which, without shaking the foundations, should 
diminish the exorbitant influence of the church. The lirst peri¬ 
odical work in Spanish had been published in the reign of 
Pliilip V^.; it seems, with little success, it was entitled Diario 
fJe los Literatosy and confined, accordingly, to literary subject.s. 
One of a more ]>opnlar nature, lil C’ewio/, was now established 
with a view to attack popular prejudices with the w'eapons of 


• Doll Publo dc Olavide, a ol llio Order ol Saint J<l^lc^, one of the most eii- 

liglitcned Spaniardsoi ou^da_v!i, «as nictdc civil i;oi'<Tnnr of iVti(.lalu.siii in I7<i7, During 
Ills adnitnistration, Ik* conceived .nut cxcciitid llic jilaii of cstiililiiitiing colonies of 
Germans in the put lion ot Sierra IMorcna uliicli scnaraies And.ihiMa from Ln Mancha, 
on the roHCt to Madrid. I'y his activity the bands ot robbeis vvhicli inlcsted the inouii' 
tains were destroyed, scvci.il towns huill, and the colonists settled under the most 
liberal arrangements of teni|i(iral exi'niptioii (rum taxes, grants ot laud, and u gratuitous 
supply of agricultural stuck. Oliivhle was iui|)rudciil c-nough lo havo some tlicological 
disputes with a German triar, who had the sjiiritud cluirge of the colonies, and to dis¬ 
close his opinions to a fuvuiii'ite niece, who hetiayed him on iicr death bed. The evi¬ 
dence against liiiii was too clear lo be ‘evaded by the usual |iro(cssi(>ns of Catholic 
faith, in 1778, after two years iiiiprisuiimeiit, he was exliihitcd in a private autd da 
wearing the coat of infamy. The principal iiihabitants of the town were invited, 
to see their former goveriioi in that degraded condition. The power and inveteracy of 
the prejudices, which associate every thing base and odious with the idea of heresy, 
were strongly exhibited in Olavide. The unprejudiced philosopher had eudiifed the 
whole act ef degradation with ]>erlect composure. But, when the abstract of the trial 
and sentence was read and the seefletary came to the charge of heresy, of which the 
judges had declared hiiR strongly suspected, he exclaimed in a loud voice, * God 
forbid'f’ and burst into a hood of tears. 
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JaillMry aiid wit. TIte odds of such an attack fcai^fid. The* 
iissailauts were soon obliged to desist; l>ot, however, vt;^tbouba 
long confinement in the inquisition. In spite of this ebafiliatn 
resistance, the bats ancf pwls of the Spanish phurch saw 
alarm some feeble rays ofi light which, thi^ugh the crevices of that 
massive, but okl stmcttye, began to piuke its darkueijs visible^ 
The universities had undergone a reform, which,wvithout substi- 
lutiug a good and efiScieiit system of instruction, had, nevertheless^ 
abolished that Scholastic course of education, which, by utterly 
pcrv^ting the intellect, made jt incapable of all future improve¬ 
ment. Indeed, the bias of the minister’s mind had beeifstronger 
tliau his fears; and professorships for explaining the work of 
lleineccius, iJe Jure Naturali et Gentium, curtailed of a few^ 
|>assages in a Spanish edition, were establixiied at all the seats of 
learning. Young men of natural abilities,^ithey from accidental 
liints, or by reading French books handed about among sets of 
I rusty friends, who, for the love of knowledge, submitted to the 
daily fears of a call from the Inquisition, became their own in* 
strut tors, and looked with contempt on the dull teachers appointed 
by authority. 

I5y these means, and almost with the connivance of the govern¬ 
ment, were the elements of a party brought into existence, which, 

* hough aversC; from principle, to many parts of the civil, and the 
whole of the ecclesiastical sjstem of the country, yet appeared, in 
the original ibinness of its ranks, and the cautious timidity of its 
niovcuieiits, a manageable and* useful auxiliary of the crown 
against the clmrch. But events were at hand which showed to 
the Spaitish government what sort of spirit they had raised, and 
what an arduous work it would be to lay it. The French icvo- 
liitioii broke out; the dcclaiutioii of the rights of man re-echoed 
through the Peninsula, and numbers were instantaneously initiated 
in the deepest masteries of revolutit»nary plrilosophy. The 
Spanish liberals had hitherto been exec(;dingly moderate in their 
views and wishes. '^I’lumgh sceptics upon religious subjects, 
they would have been contented with the just liberty of thinking 
for themselves, and being allovv^'d the free use of llieir books. 
Far from being the enemies, they had been, till that period, the 
staunch supporters of the tlirouc. The Spanish liberals of the 
original school had all the characteristics of an aristocracy—an in¬ 
tellectual peerage, who, by the assertion of their own mental 
rights, seemed likely to <liffiise the benefits of a gradual, but gene* 
ral, emancipation. But when a philosophical mob began to 
gather about tliein; when the republican catechisms of France had 
found their way to the hands of those whose only^hancc of figur¬ 
ing in the world was a complete overturn of the social system; 
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jwhen the ignorant conceived themselves in jposscssioti of political 
knowledge, the moment their shallow minds had seized upon the 
notion of the natural equality of mankind, and the sovereignty of 
the nation;—thc^ it was that the men in power^ who had hitherto 
encouraged the growth of a liberal party, saw the magnitude of 
the danger to which they had exposed the country. 

Their measures to counteract the evil evinced, as it might be 
expected, the character of the government to which they w’erc 
accustomed. T|ie inquisitors were let loose upon all suspected 
of republican principles; and the ^doctrines of the Constituent 
xVssernbiy w'ere declared herethal^ in the hope of sinking them 
under the national detestation which that word used to call forth. 
A persecutioii of the most atrocious kind was raised against every 
Frenchman, high or low, literate or unlettered, whom a long resi¬ 
dence had rooted to tljeir adopted soil. Informations were encou¬ 
raged against tliem by the civil judges, and hardly one escaped 
imprisonment for alleged republicanisri. 7'he tradesmen were 
spoiled of the savings of many years indiisliy ; the men of learning 
were made to linger in dungeons without friends, without books, 
without any thing that could minister cou8i)lation. W'eknew one 
of these victims at Seville—a M. Pierre Henry, a man of the 
most amiable and primitive simplicity, w hose ciilhusiastic zeal for 
the propagation of the mathematical sciences had led him to that 
town, wlierc he engaged to teach Ukmii publicly for a salary of 
less than twenty pounds a year. ^iVo years confinement in a 
damp and scarcely lighted dungxjon doomed him to die, a fort¬ 
night after his release, of a dropsy. The unhappy man had but 
one consolation in his misfortune: he had, though with difficulty, 
obtained pen, ink and paper, which enabled him to write a trea¬ 
tise on mechanics. Thus perished the man who first revived 
mathematical knowledge in the south of Spain; the founder of a 
school w'hich, wo believe, still exists, directed and supported by 
his pupils. 

A sudden change in the unsettled policy of the court converted 
the bigoted, superstitious, persecuting Spain into the faithful 
ally of the French republic, the supporter of' atheism by esta¬ 
blishment.' The principles whiclu tlie Spanish government had 
tried to quell by most barbarous measures, were now officially 
recognized as upheld by a neighbouring nation. Yet, the Inqui¬ 
sition was to oppose their propagation among the Spaniards ! 
Prohibitory edicts w'cre annually issued against French books, 
which, being every day more greedily read, w'ere too profitable 
an article of commercial speculation to be shut out of the king¬ 
dom. In this state of things, and during the interval betw’een the 
peace of Basle, and the aggression of Napoleon, Spanish liberal- 
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ism gained the strength which enabled it to turn tlie consequence^ 
of that invasion to its own advantage, organi^ee its leading princi-* 
pies into a fundamental law of the kingdom, and raise itself above 
a king m fetters, which they artfully concealed under the trappings 
of tbcv constitutional throfie. ' 

From the preceding sketch, our readAs will, we hope, be able 
to form a pretty accurate notion of th^charactcr and dispositions 
of the tw'o parties into w’hirh Spain is divided. The bulk of the 
people are still the same Spaniards who howled ^ i^ong live the 
Faith!’ around the darning scaffolds of Pliijip*!!. Those who 
began to rally them against constitution under th^ name of 
soldiers of the faith well know th?;ir ow'n country. Nor is it 
from ignorance of the real state of opinion that the opposite 
party ventured to establish a system in jierfect contradiction with 
wliatcver is truly national in* Spain. Tlfe legislatt)rs of Cadiz 
were fully aware that even tlie tempting offer of novereigntif 
would be rejected w itli horror by the peojde, were it not closely 
followed by a law which binds the fen thy in perpetuity, on the 
neck of the sovei eign nation. It is not, let it be observed, Chri.s- 
tianity, not the J3ibie, but the Catholic, Apostolic, Homan faith, 
‘ which the nation protects by wise and just X-AWSy forbidding the 
exercise of any other tvhalever,'* The simple fact of attempting 
to foist ail almost republican constitution upon a nation that w ill 
not go one step with reformers, whom, in perfect ignorance of 
their views, chance and distrc'ss placed at her head, unless they 
engage to leave her uiidisturbei^ in the exercise and enjoyment of 
its proud religious bigotry, stamps the liberal party with rashness, 
and shows their utter vvant of sound practical knowledge on 
moral and political subjects. An answer has been suggested by 
the leading Spanish liherah, which betrays the thorough want of 
judgment which prevailed among tliem, when they undertook to 
erect the Spanish monarchy upon a new foundiyjon. * ’The con¬ 
stitution,’ they say, * would not have heeii received without the 
declaration that there is no true religion hat that of Spairiy and 
that, therefore, the exercise of any other worship must be for¬ 
bidden by law; but have we not contrived the rest of#the code so 
as to destroy the source of intolerance ?’ In what manner ? By 
making that very intolerance a fundamental law of the state ; yet 
so as to be brought in contact with principles w'hich, from their 
opposite tendency, must cause an internal struggle, where, by your 
own admission, tiie party who awed you then, must naturally 
obtain the victory ! H ise master-builders indeed ! who being 
determined to raise a palace in the vicinity of a gun-pow'der inaga- 


* Spanish Constitulioii, rli. ii. art. 12, 
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4^'hen the ignorant conceived themselves in possession of political 
kitowlet^e, the nioineiit their shallow minds had seized upon the 
notion of the natural equality of mankind, and the sovereignty of 
the nation;—ihe^^ it was that the men in power, who had hitiierto 
encouraged the growtU of a liberal parly, saw* the magnitude of 
the danger to which they had exposed the coqjitry. 

Their ineasuses to couiheract the evil* evinced, as it might be 
expected, the character of the government to whidh they were 
at^customed. Tljie inquisitors were let loose npoh all suspected 
of relpfublican principles; and the ^doctrines of the Constitueii^ 
Assembly W'cre declared hefeticbly hi the hope of sinking them 
under the national detestation w'hich that word used to call forth. 
A p^secution of the most atrocious kind was raised against every 
Frenchman, high or Iqw’, literate or unlettered, whom a long resi¬ 
dence had rooted to lljeir adopted soil. Informations w ere encou¬ 
raged against them by the civil judges, and hardly one escaped 
imprisoninent for alleged republicanism. 'J'lic tiadestnen were 
spoiled of the savings of many years industiy; the men of learning 
W'ere made to linger in dungeons without friends, wdiliont books, 
without any thing that could ininister consolation. We knew one 
of these victims at Seville—a M. l^icrre Henry, a man of the 
most amiable and primitive simplicity, w hose entliusiuslic zeal for 
the propagation of the nialheniatical sciences had led him to that 
town, where he engaged to teach them j>uhlicly for a salary of 
less than twenty pounds a year. 7'w'o years confinement in a 
damp and scarcely lighted dungeon doomed him to <lie, a fort- 
uight after his release, of a dropsy. ^I'he unhappy man had but 
one consolation in his misfortune : he had, though w ith difliieuUy, 
obtained pen, ink and paper, which enabled him to w rite a trea¬ 
tise on mechanics. 'I’hus perished the man wdio first reviv^ed 
mathematical knowledge in the south of Spain; the founder of a 
school which, wo believe, still exists, directed and supported by 
his pupils. 

A sudden change in the unsettled policy of the court converted 
the bigoted, superstitious, persecuting Spain into the faithful 
ally of the French republic, the supporter of* atheism by esta¬ 
blishment.’ The principles whiclit tlie Spanish government had 
tried to quell by most barbarous measures, were now officially 
recognized as upheld by a neighbouring nation. Yet, the Inqui¬ 
sition was to oppose their propagation among the Spaniards ! 
Prohibitory edicts w'ere annually issued against French books, 
which, being every day more greedily read, were too profitable 
an article of commercial speculation to be shut out of the king¬ 
dom. In this state of things, and during the interval between the 
peace of Basle, and the aggression of Napoleon, Spanish liberal- 
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um :::!uncd the stiongtli which enabled it to turn the consequence^ 
of ihul invasion lo its own advantage, organize its leading princi¬ 
ples into a fundamental Jaw of the kingdom, and raise itself above 
a king in fetters, which they artfully concealed under the trappings 
of the constitutional throTie. ^ ^ 

From the pieceding sketch, our readdfs wilf, we hope, be able 
to forni a pretty acTcuratb notion of th^character and dfepositions 
of the two parlies into which Spain is divided. The bulk of the 
pe^le are still the same Spaniaids who howled * Long live the 
Faith!! .around the flaming scaft'olds of PhiJip'H. Those who 
began tp rally them against Ihe constitution under th^ name of 
soldiers of the faith well know thhir ow'u country. Nor is it 
from ignorance of the real state of opinion that the opposite 
party ventured to establish a system in j)erfect contradiction with 
whatever is truly itatiomil in* Spain. Tlie legislators of Cadiz 
were fully aware that even the tempting oft'er of sovereignty 
would be rejected with horror by the peojde, w'ere it not closely 
followed by a law which binds the faith, in perpetuity, on the 
neck of the sovereign nation. It is not, let it be observed, Chris¬ 
tianity, not the Jlibie, but the Catholic, Apostolic, Roman faith, 
‘ which the nation protects by wise and just \d\vs,J'orhi(Iding the 
exenise of aui/ other 7i hat ever.'* The simple fact of attempting 
to foist an almost republican constitution upon a nation that will 
not go one step with re.formers, whom, in perfect ignorance of 
their views, chance and distress placed at her head, unless they 
engage to leave her undisturbet^ in the exercise and enjoyment of 
its proud religious bigotry, stamps the liberal party w'ith rashness, 
and shows tlieir utter want of sound piactical knowledge on 
moral and political subjects. An answer has been suggested by 
the leading Spanish tiberah, which betrays the thorough want of 
judgment which prevailed among them, when they undertook to 
erect the Spanish monarchy upon a new' ftmndiyjou. ‘ The con¬ 
stitution,’ they say, ^ would not have been received withimt tlie 
declaration that there is no true retigion but that of Spain, and 
that, therefore, the c;xereise of any other worship must be for¬ 
bidden by law; but have we not contrived the rest of*the code so 
as to destroy the source of intolerance?’ In what manner? By 
making that very intolerance a fundamental law of the state ; yet 
so as to be brought in contact with principles which, from their 
opposite tendency, must cause an internal struggle, where, by your 
own admission, the party who awed you then, must naturally 
obtain the victory ! Wise master-builders indeed ! who being 
determined to raise a palace in the vicinity of a gun-powder maga- 
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zine, contrive a train from the nearest fire-place, trusting that it 
Will soon remove the nuisance. 

'We would not, however, offend a whole description of tnen, 
comprising some for whose talents we feel respect, and some 
whose mistaken Efforts in a cause whicb bears that most engaging 
of names—liberty*—tiincerely both admire, and regret. Our 
sympathy for all who, in » country so long op^pressed by an unli¬ 
mited despotism, lose sight of every object but that of opposing 
its restoration, provided their zeal be pure, is as real as an inti¬ 
mate' and painfuKy acquired acquaintance with its evils can make 
it. Yet truth must*not be disgiwscd ; nor shall \vc, from a mis¬ 
taken tenderness suppress ofir perfect conviction that, as there are 
not two sorts of beings so differing in their ideas and senliments 
as those who, in Spain, bear the names of liberals and sertiles, no 
men are w’orse fitted to produce afUioral and political improve¬ 
ment in the mass of the country than the former. Their knowledge 
is narrow, superficial, exotic. It has been acquired by stealth, in 
nooks and corners, under the constant apprehension of danger; 
a poor crop almost choked with the weeds of spite and anger. 
The liberals themselves hardly know what they are agreed upon, 
except the destruction of whatever opposes certain general views 
of the parly, whose Icndenry is to upset the whole structure of 
the monarchy, "^rhe Spanish nation is decidedly against them. 

The only measur.9 w hich for a titne swelled their ranks, the only 
lure w hich could gain them proselytes, is one so utterly inimical to 
the peace and existence of all government, that is lias shaken the 
very foundations of the Cortes themselves. We menu the jioliti- 
cal maxim which, in letters of gold, has been graven to fare th<’ 
throne in the Hall of the National Congress; the pretended 
axiom from which, as from a geometrical dciiiiition, the liberals 
have, with childish pedantry, deduced the details of the constitu¬ 
tion; in a W'ord, the sovereign!, if of the people \ one of those con¬ 
temptible sophisms, which by the apparent simplicity of their 
enunciation, and tin; delusive vi'^Ui into an uuUmited field ol know¬ 
ledge which tlie}'present to flu; mind, are apt to dazzle and delude 
the ignorum, while, by the prospect of shaking off subordination, 
they entice and spirit up tlic vam «ik1 the proud. 

* The sovereignty resides essentially in the nationsuch arc 
the words of the third article of the .Spanish constitution. Wut 
what is the meaning of sovereignty in this proposition ? 'The idea 
of sovereignty is inseparable from that of govermnent: the per¬ 
son or persons, w'ho have tlie supreme command in a politicid 
body, are called the sovereign. I'he propo.sition asserts, there¬ 
fore, that supreme comnnand resides essentially in the nation. 
Supreme commaflid, over whom f Is the nation its ow'ii subject, like 
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Selkirk in his little island ? It might be so if this ideal sovereign 
had but one will: such as he really is, he must reduce some prfrt 
of himself to obedience. When, by some means or other, subor¬ 
dination is establishedL, a government exists, in vihose hands the 
sovereignty must reside Hence it is, that a/peopie considered 
numerically and without a definite poliU(?al sy;$tem, cannot possess 
that essentially whiclu is the very essence of that govemn»ent 
which it wants. 

Were we not able to detect the verbal fallacy which the pro¬ 
position involves, the habits and notions of theiSpanish reformers 
would have put us in the way of discovering ft. The uncontrolled 
despotism of the crown* wherever it exists, leads to tile habitual 
association oi force with supreme authority. As the autocrat is 
sovereign because Iffe commands the whole force of the slate, 
sovereignty and that force which resides distributively in every 
individual and collectively in the nation/'have, naturally enough, 
been confounded. It might certainly be said that tlic zeant of a 
sovereign power, and the force that supports it, arc essentially in 
the nation. I3ut thus lo give the peculiar denomination of a 
definite object To the occasion and the means of its existence is 
a strange perversion of language. 13y tJjc logic of the Spaiii.sh 
legislators we might be authorized lo assert that medicine, or the 
art of healing, resides essentially in the collective body of patients; 
for physicians exist because the patients want them, and the 
whole faculty would disappear if their bed-ridden subjects agrc'cil 
lo suspend their fees. 

The verbal error once detctted, we need only substitute llie 
true expression of the thing designated in the Spanish article 
by the word sovereignty, anti the absurdity of such a dcclaratitui, 
at the head of a political constitution, will stand confessed. It 
would run thus : Force ‘ resides essentially in the nation ; and 
the right of enacting its fundamental laws belongs exehisively ttv 
it from the same princi|)le,’ The Spanish legiUrators fell, indeed, 
infinitely short of the true inference. Torce, however, cannot 
tulginate rights; it gives porver only. They should, therefore, 
have declared, what is uuft)ituuately loo true, that as^o; re resides 
essentially in the multitude, have consequently the power of 
enforcing or destroying la\v?i, supporting or snoverting govern¬ 
ments, without any conceivable limitation, unless it should arise 
from an external force more powerful than their own. I3ut we 
strongly suspect that the qualification of the broad principle con¬ 
tained in the article was not so much a logical inference as a 
precautionary measure against any inclination of the soveteign to 
interfere with the Cortes in future ; and it is reallv to be. vvonuered 
why the exercise of the essential sovereignty duUnot suffer another 
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\vise curtailment by being dcclafed to exhaust itself in the pro¬ 
duction of the Jirst code of fundamental laws. Such a declara¬ 
tion w'ouRI give a certain degree of consistency to the opprobrious 
epithets of factions and traitors which havo been lavished on that 
part of the Spanhh sovereign^ who are striving to have a funda¬ 
mental code in confornift^ w ith their wishes. 

We shcTuId, indeed, be trifling with o»r reflders’ patience, if, 
considering the proposition in question as an unmeaning flourish 
of political pedantry, we stopped to weigh its tenns with dialec¬ 
tical precision, iii* order to expose the strange confusion of ideas 
which it Ijctrays in its authors. But we have long W'alched the 
operation of this assumed principle of government, especially 
since it was picked up from the bloody dunghill of the French 
Revolution, as a pearl which could not be allowed to be sw'cpl 
away from the eyes of Aiankind with the hideous mass into which 
it was cast at that fearftil period. We have observed its work¬ 
ings in Spain and Portugal: we have seen it break out in Italy, 
niarring and blasting, as is its nature, every tender bud of social 
improvement which might in time have raised the condition of 
those interesting portions of the European family; and we cannot 
close our eyes against the proofs which daily crowed before us, of 
the baneful activity which it e\erts over the civilized w orld, can¬ 
kering the peace and contentment of miUious, perverting their best 
feelings, and giving a fatal direction to their courage; while, by 
a natural reaction, it renders imperfect governments suspicions 
and intractable, urges even the best to harsh and unpopular 
measures of security, and makes* bleeding and deluded natitms 
turn back their eyes in despondency to the deadly repose of des¬ 
potism. 

A mere spark of practical w'isdom would have been sufficient 
to warn the authors of the constitution fiom the use of these in¬ 
toxicating, these, maddening doctrines. The proper topics for 
rousing Spain out of the indolent slumbers of a prolonged degra¬ 
dation were the inherent right c)f every tree pco[)le to be governed 
according to fixed law^s; the necessity of re-establishing such 
institutions iis had been devised by their forefathers to balance 
the powers of the state. Nor vv*re the authors of the Spanish 
code so blinded by the love of the French theories as to have 
am’ excuse in the fulness and vehemence of an erroneous con¬ 
viction, The report which they made to the Cortes, when the 
new code was presented to their sanction, is exclusively intended 
to recommend it as a transcript of the old constitution of Spain ! 
Tha authors, it appears from that document, were anxious to 
obviate the charge of iinwvation. They had, if we believe them, 
only restored tht; constitutional laws to their primitive purity. 

The 
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The Alphcmsos of Leon might recognize in it the spirit of the 
charters which had reared the Spanish monarchy fron| its cradle. 
The charters, themselves, it is true—those documents which 
gave to Europe the ^sxample of her free corporate towns, were 
converted, at Cadiz, into a dcclaratioji, of sovereignty, of which 
every individual .Spaniard might claim a shhre; Toledo and the 
meanest village were, by some strange oversight, pfaced in the 
same predicament under the revived laws of the Visi-Goths; the 
old nobles and the bishops, by a similar accidept, lost their weight 
in the country; arid the three chambers of .the Castillian, and the 
four orders of the Arag<:>nese Cortgs, w ere found to mean a mixed 
assembly to which every seventy thousand fraction of the sovereign 
may send a representative of any rank, fortune, or condition, to 
share the address of Majesty with a pionaich, whose political 
relation with the Spaniards* the language of the country wants a 
word to designate, since f'asallos and Subditos, which are equi¬ 
valent to subjectsj have been found unconstitutional,* 

The poisonous French drugs thus falsely labelled and passed 
upon the Spaniards as the wholesome, unadulterated produce of 
their own country, were instantly detected and spumed by a great 
part of the nation. Yet, besides the professed liberals, there were 
not a few who, fearing the misrule of the old system, gave their 
support to the new, in the hope that practice and experience 
wmuld improve it. The trial, however, though not sufficiently 
long to be a fair one, gave strong indications of its unsoundnoss. 
The first general election which took place out of the walls of 
Cadiz produced a Cortes where the constitution itself was in 
danger of being outvoted. It was preserved, in fact, till the 
king’s arrival from France, by a sra^ill majority, supported by the 
cries and threats of the people wdio were hired to occupy the 
galleries. Had Ferdinand’s advisers been less eager to revenge 
themselves on the party who had seized the* government in his 
absence, he might have convened a Cortes w'hich, though returned 
by the method prescribed by the constitution, would have repealed 
all the laws of their predecessors, and received the thanks of their 
constiUienls. But the impolitic severity of that period, the ab¬ 
surd determination to re-eslwblish the Inquisitic n, with every abuse 
of the old system, alarmed the moderate men, who would have 
rallied round the throne had it not been beset by monks and 
bigots. The cruel treatment which the leaders of the liberal 
party were made to endure gained more proselytes to the consti¬ 
tution than all their specclies from the tribune. A rich treasury, 

■ ' ■ ■ ■ —---------- .mdm. ^ ■ Jit — 

• A formni objection was made by tlic Cories these words j jvo do not know I'y 
what name they have at last agreed to express the subordiin^iou of the people to. tlic 
king. 
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l^o^veve^, might have propped up the throne in spite of its injus¬ 
tice j a weU paid army would not have trucked the decided supe¬ 
riority which they enjoy under a despotic government, for the 
vulgar honour of being a portion of the rahble-sovereign. But 
the w'ant of regular ^ay, and the dreary prospect of a campaign 
beyond the:Atlantic, infected the troops wjth the libeuil notions 
which caused the revolutions of the Ihla : while the inefficieiicv of 
the king’s government, and his personal fears, w'hen assailed by a 
Madrid mob in H’s palace, gave the constitutional system that 
renovated power whidi it has exerted,for three years. 

The resiTlt of this second trial is still more unfavourable than 
before. The constitution has worked for a considerable time 
without any let or impediment but tliosc which its authors ought 
to have reckoned upon when they frauied it. During the period 
of its influence the number of its enemies has woiiderfiiily in¬ 
creased among the Spaniards. The moderate men of the liberal 
party soon found themselves, not sovereigns, but slaves of the 
more active and unprincipled among them. The elections were 
conducted under the most shameful system of intrigue and inti¬ 
midation. Popular commotions, now honoured witli the ancient 
name of yJsonadas (calls to arms), became the regular means of 
forcing the municipal authorities into whatever measures tlie se¬ 
cret associations of Frceuiasous had decreed. The schism w hich, 
in the natural progress of such a system, broke out among the 
JAheruts, divided them into Pieemasons and Comimeros, who, 
plotting secretly against each other,*^einp!oyed the liiob alternaU ly 
in their service. Ministers were forced upon the king, or dis¬ 
missed from the cabinet as different lodges found means to hire 
a strong party of the nitfians who inhabit the liaruosoi Madrid. 
The Cories, under the cloak of a dignified gravity, tried to con¬ 
ceal their inability to direct the concerns of the kingdom; while 
by frequent appeals to a poweiless, dependent, and fettered ex¬ 
ecutive—the creature of intrigue and conspiracy, they sheltered 
themselves from public blame : the provinces, in the mean time, 
groaned under all the evils of a disorganized administration, the 
dark plots of the secret societies, ^nd the outrages of the armed 
parties, both I'ailhful and ConstilaHonalists. 

'Fhe state to which the constitutional system of Spain has re¬ 
duced that unhappy country is apparent in the reception which 
the French armies have met with. I'he well-known national an- 
ti[)athy, so lately roused to madness by Buonaparte’s invasion, has 
given way to a sense of distress whicli anarchy had made general. 
The same majority of tlie nation which, a few' years since, rushed 
blind with fury njion the I'rench ranks, has now hailed them as 
their liberators. The leaders of the constitutional armies are not 
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proof against the decided turn of public opinion; and not a trace 
of the liberal system would be left, by this time, but for the 
strong places whose w^alls shelter its friends from their enefuies 
without, and enable tlietu to awe those within. 

VVe should not perform our duty toj^ustice^nd humanity if we 
did not conclude this* melancholy, blif, to* the utmost of our 
power, faithful ptfcture^of Spain, vvilhran earnest entreaty to those 
whose influence is adequate to the object, not to allow full scope 
to the revulsion of feeling which, at this moment, is urging the 
bulk of the Spaniards towards the very reverse of every thing ' 
which, in their view, has be»n disgraced with the name of hiherat. 
Our heart bleeds whe>rwe contemplate a noble, generous, and 
spirited nation, so long a prey to the grossest ignorance and su¬ 
perstition; so weakened and lowered by the weight of chains 
worn for ages, now smartiitg from the Unskilful hunds of those 
who pretended to heal her, and ready t(5 fly for relief to the very 
source of her suffeiings—eager to drench herself with a slow 
poison because she has been convulsed by a quack medicine. 
Is common sense, are the feelings of the civilized world to be 
shocked again by the restoration of the Inquisition.^ Is fresh fuel 
thus to be cast on the still blazing embers of llie civil w'ar wdiich 
has threatened that country with devastation ? There, was a time 
when the mental lyianny exerted by that odious tribunal might 
be defended on the expediency of preventing the fends and divi¬ 
sions whicli often arise from a difference in religious sentiments : 
but even that poor pica has vanished since the diversity of 
opinion which it hoped to preclude, has taken place to such 
a degree as no force is now able to quell. The only rational 
policy, at this moment, is that of di\iding the interests of the 
quiet speculative sceptic from those? of the political adventurer. 
If both clas.ses have rallied under the same colours, the Inquisition 
lias to answer for the alliance. Many an honest and moderate 
Spaniard is still ready to meet poveily, exile, and death itself 
among the remnants of the Constitutionalists, not because be 
has adopted all the vic\\s of that pait\, but for fear of the ex¬ 
tremities to which he sees the other inelined. He \,vt>uld submit 
to live under a gnveniment who allowed no other worship but the 
Catholic; but cannot endure a sy-stem ilisihich places him under 
the eftpioiiage of the Inquisition, lie will not, day by day, and 
year by year, throngli life, be under the necessity of concealing 
bis books, his thoughts, his feelings. He will work for his bread 
in a foreign land rather than purchase ease at the expense of tlie 
most abject hypocrisy. Let such as love Christianity, not from 
jiarty or political motives, consider, on the other hand, that far 
from stopping the progress of irreligion, the hiquisitiou has the 
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po,\ver to cliange that, which in another country might be partial 
and uiodesL doubt, into the most absolute and positive rejection. 
Such is the nature of that inflexible and bloody curb which keeps 
the mind in a narrow path without allowing it to look to the 
right or left. ^ 

With regard to the political measures which might contribute 
to the re-es'tablishnienl of p^ace in the Pehinsufa, without shut¬ 
ting the door to national improvement, we shall only suggest the 
necessity of limiting the power of the crown within clear and 
' definite laws, and seepring t^ the Spaniards their unquestionable 
right of being taxed by their repfeseulalives. The superior 
nobility and the clergy shouldbe allowed a portion, at least, of 
that share in the legislature to w'hich they have claims as ancient 
and as legal as the king to his prerogative. If a legislative body 
composed of these elements should fail to please some friends of 
Spain, in other countries, they would do w^ell to consider that 
that body is to frame law's for the Spaniards not as their wishes 
W'ould make them, not as that people is often described from 
specimens nicely selected, but such as they appear at this mo¬ 
ment out of the fortified places, which have been found ample 
enough to embrace all that is Liberal in Spain. 


erratCm. 

Page 25, line 8. I'or ‘ of the globe/ read • of this <iuditt'r of the globe.’ 
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Nnnibers 1. to VI; oftiie Btd|I^Ut.Geperal #1 Universal de.*- Annonces etdes Nouvelles 
ScientifiqneB. Par M. Le.^ittipn defiC#5«BC. ;‘rSubscriptioB for one year, 21. 2s. 

Illustrations, Hisioricai, Biograpliiciil, ahd-'li|Eisce^aiWous, of fbe Novels by the Authtir 
of Waveriey ; with CrificismS general and .paisHcuhir. By the llichard War¬ 
ner, Hector of Great Chahield, Wilts. iStntA %». 

The Trial of the Bev. Edward Irving, M..4. Minister of the Caledonian Church, Hat¬ 
ton Garden: with Eire Portraits by Cnukshan| 5 |, Ovo. 2s. 

'The'AIanuscript of 1014, written at the Corumima of Napolequ. By Baron Fain. 
8 vo. 12s. . 

Coronation Anecdotes; or. Select and Interesting Fragnhints of English Coronation 
Ceremonies. 7s. 6d. . ‘ 

Characteristics in tlic Manner of Rochefouctnilt’s Maxhns'. Royat 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Suffolk Words and Phrases *, or an Attempt to collect the Lingual Localisms of that 
County. By Edward Moor,,F,RS. 12tud. ^s. 6d. 

The Duty of Humanity to Brute Animals, demonstrated from Reason end Revelation, 
chiefly extracted from a Treatise by Dr l‘riiiiatt;-with Notes and lllustralions. By 
the Rev. A. Broome, late of Baliol College, Oxford. 2^. ^ 
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Elements of Natural Philosoydiy. John Leslie, JssqJlS£c. , Vol. I. Including Me¬ 
chanics and Hydrofctatlc.s. 8vo. 14s. '■ 1 ^’^. ' 

Description of an Electrical Telegrajih, and of soti^e olli^Electrical .apparatus ; with 
Eight Plates, engraved by Lowrv. By Francis Rnnafo'k. ^ Bvo. 6s. 

Reseaichos about Atmosjilieric Pha-nomena. By T. Eorsfrr, L.S.I. l.os. board--. 
With Six Plates illustrative of the*Clonds. 

NOVELS, TALES, AND ROMANCES. 

Edw'ard Neville; or, the Memoirs of au Orphan. 4 vols. l2mo. ll. 8s. 

Self Delu.sion; or, Allelaide d’Hauleroclie. By the Author of Domestic Seoiies 
2 vols. 12mo. l Is. 

Historical Notices of Two Chpradters in Pevcril of flic Peak; neatly prinled in posi 
Bvo. uniform with that work.' 2s. sewed. 

The Lady of the Manor. By Mrs. Slierwood. 12mo. 7s. 

Eugenia; or, thre Dange.rs of llie. World. By Miss Moore. 12ino. 4s. 

nie Spy Glass ; or, Truths brought home tofthc Mind’s Eye. 2s. 6d. 

The Parish Cli'rk; a Tale. Is. - ' * 

The W'ilderness; or, the Youthful Days of Washington: a Tale of the West, ii voh. 
ISmo. 18s. 

Tlie Foundling of-Gienthorn; or, the Smuggler’s Cave. 4 vols. 3 2ma. ll. 4s. 

Rich and Poor. Small Bvo. 10s. 6d. 

Influence and Example; or, the Recluse: a Talc. Foolscap Bvo. 6s. 

Popular I'ales and Romance.^ of the Nortiiein Nations. 3 vols. post 8vo. ll. .5s. dd. 

Legends of Scotland: Second Scries. 3 vols. 12mo. 16s. Orl. 

Gulistan; or, the FJowci Garden of Sadi. Ovo. 10s. 6d, 

Italian Stories. Traqslatcd by Miss Holfoid. Foolscap Bvo. 5s. 

Precipitance; a iHighlaud Tale. 2 vol.s. 12nio. 12s. hoards. 

What Shall Bc.'Sl)all Be. By Mrs. Mceke. 4 vols, l2nio. ll. 4s. 
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Jewish, Oriental, and Cl^ical Antiquities ; c^ntlining Illustrations of the Scriptures 
and Classical Kecords, lW)m Oriental Sources.-'!8vo. 12s. boards. 

; poetryJ • 

Specimens of British Poetry ^'chiefly selected fronf Autlio(jf of high celebrity, and inter¬ 
spersed with Original Writings by ElizabethjScotl. 8vo. 12s. - 

My Note Book for 1822 ; or, the Agricultural Question : a Satirical Poem. 12ino. 6d. 

The Prophecy of the Tagus, from the Spanish of Jray, Luis de Leon, the Female Pyg¬ 
malion and an Ode on the Statue in the 12mo. 2s. 

The Vdlage Schoolmaster ; a Poem.' By Lancelot Ilaymond. 12nio. Is. 

Poetical Memoirs; the Exile: aTde. By James B|i(i. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

The Sextuple Alliance: consisting of ®des, and other Poems, on the Entile and Death 
of Napoleon. 4ta. 3s. 6d. • 

Tlie Social Day ; a Poem : with 32 Engravings. By Peter Coxe. 2l. 2s. 

Emancipation; a Poem, in Two Cantos: with Notes and Caricature Ilesigns fur the 
instruction of liis Holiness, Pope Pius. Bvo. 5s. 

Byzantium; a Dramatic Poem. Bj’ Edward Richard Poole. Bvo. 7s. 6d. 

Elegy on the Death of Percy Bysshe Shelley. ByaArthur Brooke, rls. 6d. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Remarks on the External Commerce and Exchanges of Bengal; with Appendix of 
Accounts and Estimates. By G. A. Priusep, Esq. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

A Voice from St. Peter’s and St. Paul’s; being a tew plain Words, addressed most 
respectfully to the Members of both Houses of Parliament on some late Accusations 
ugain.st the Church Establishment. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

’fhe Poor and their Relief. Dy George Ensor, F.s<p 8vo. lOs, 

Thoughts and Details on the High and I^ow Prices of the last Thirty Years. By 
Thomas Tookc, F.R.S. 1 js. 

Questions in Political Economy, Politics, Morals, Metaphysics, &c. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

Anecdotes of a Croat; comprehending Hints of the Improvement of Public Works, 
Agriculture, and Domestic Life. ^ 2 vols. 12ino. 12s. 

’ s TilEOLOGY. 

Discourses on the Rule of Life, with reference to Things Present and Things Future. 
By J oseph Holden Pott, A.M. Bvo. 7s. Gd. ftoarde. 

For the Oracles of God, Four Orations; For Judgment to Come, an Argument in 
Nine Part«. By the Rev. Edward Irving. , 8^o. 12s. 

'I'he Psahiis of David, translated into dirc;{^ and sundry Kinds of Verse, more rare and 
excellent for the nictliod and varieties than ever yet has been done in English, 
begun by the^iohle and leaiaied Sir PInlip Sidney, Kt. and finished by the Coiiutess 
of Pembroke, his sister. Now first printed from a copy tTf the original MS. Trau- 
sciibcd liy John Davies, of Hereford, In the Reign of .Tames the First; with IVo 
Portraits. l2iiio. 12s. 

A Dissertation on the Fall of Man; in which the literal Sense of the Mosaic Account 
of tliat Event is Asserted and Vindicated. By tlie Rev. George Holden, M.A. 
8 vn, 10s. Gd. • 

Five l.eclurcs on the Gospel of St. .Tf hn, as bearing Testimony to the Divinity of our 
Saviour; delivered on the Friclays during Lent, 1823. By C. J. Bloinficid, D.D. 
Rector of St. Botoljdi’s, Bishopgate, and Archdeacon of Colchester. 12mo. 2a. 

Scripture Names of Persons and Places familiarly explained ; intended as a Compa¬ 
nion to the Reading of the Holy Scriptures, for the Use of Young Persons. 12aio. 
4s. 

Bishop Hall’s Sacred Aphorisms, selected and arranged with the Texts of Scriptqrc to 
' which they refer. By Richard Brudcnell Exton, Rector of Athelington, Suffolk. 
12mo. 3s. Gd. 

Parochiul Instruction; or Sermons delivered fron^the Pulpit, at different times, in the 
course of Thirty Years. By the Rev. James Bean, M.A- one of the Librarians of 
the British Museum, and Assistant Minister of Welbeck Chapel, St. Mary-le-Bono. 
8 Vo. 10s. Gd. ' 

Devotional Exercises, extracted from Bishop Patrick’s Christian Sacrifice; adapted to 
the present Time, and to general Use. By Letitia Matilda Hawkins. 12mo. .3s. 
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No. I. and II> of a jB^efutation of certain primary Doctrine)^of Popery, in a Series of 
Tbeoiogical Dissertation^ By |he Rev^ Robert CrBigj^oI.A. 3s. 6d. each. The 
work to be completed in six. % forming 2 vols. If 

The Miscelloneoas Worksi of the ^v. Thomas Harmer* of Observations on 

Tarions Passages of Sgripfuie, ConfahUng'his Let^^'and Sermons, &c. Stc. 
By W. 'Toangmaoi Royal Idiqo. 4i. 6d. boaMls. 

Vol. V. of tV Few ^^Ui^orm Edition of Dr. JAha'0*fhn’s Works; to be completed 
in 16 octavo vols.' bv the Rev. TRonaas A.M. 12s. 

Sepnona, chiefly deltga^ fot^el^'se of Ptfini^.'^*^PjR|ohn Fawcett, A.M. 2 vols. 

12mo. 12s. r ,, ‘ 

The Christian Armed aglunsltnfideTi^r thQk||^i:f6r of Body hnd Soul. 1 vol. 

ISmo. 5s. boards, ^ ^ ^ ^ r 

Select Chapter* from itifiePId T(B8te»eat,ml^&djj iBp e Use of the Churrh of-ihig- 
land Smiday •S(fl>pols; IntfoUuCtfon^^^ Thonjas Boivdler, Esep F.^6. 

and S. A. 2^* 

Dlssertatioiur iap^uefory to the Study 
Structure, add Contents of the Apociuypse, 

] 28. bmirdB. * , 

Lectures on tb^larmony of the Scriptures, designed to reconcile apparently contra¬ 
dictory Passages* By John Hayter Cox. 8vo* Jfa. 6d. boards. 

TBe Reflector, or Cluistian Advocate. By the Rev, S. Piggott,'1i£.A. 8vo. 30s- b^\ 
Scientia Biblica. Being a copious CollectiOit of Parallel Piu^ges, printed in woids at 
length, for the illustration of the New TeBtamefOt. PartsL tod IL S' o. 3s. eacii. 
Royal paper, 5s. ♦ * f’* , 

Letters on the State of Christianity in Indie t in which the Conversion of the Hindoos 
is considered as impracticable. By tlih Abb6 Jj A. Dubois, Missionary in M;ysuie 
Small 8to. 7s. hoards. 

Meditations on the Scriptures; chiefly addressed to Youitg Perspus m the importance 
of Religious Principles and Conduct. By the Rev^ R. Whltttd, M. A. 2 vols. 6vu. 
ll. Is. boards. 

TOPOGRAPF^. ^ 

A Histoiy of Richmondshire, in th^ Ndith Riding of Y(^p|^gether with those Parts 
of the Everwicschirft of Domesdgy which fotm the W^wljl^es of Lonsdale, Ewe- 
cross. and Amunderuess, in the Counties of York, LatncaSI^, and Westmorland. By 
the late Thomas Dunham Whitaker, LL.D. F.S.A. V icar Whalley and of Btack- 

hum in Linicashire. 2 vols. folio, on flne dciii^ paper, 251. 4s. and on supei-royal 
drawing paper, with Indian proof iidpiessiuns of tht Plates, 501. 8s. 

A Guide to the Giant's Causeway, and hRirth East Coast of the County of Antrim, 
with a Map and Engravings irftcr drawings by G. Petiie. Bv tlie Rev G. N. 
WrigliU H^al 18mo^ 6s. ’ 

\ Deaciiptive Guide to Fonthill Abbey and Demesne for 1823, including a List of its 
Paintings and Curiosities. By John Butter. 8vo. With a Plate and \ igncttc. 4s. 
A Description of tlie Scenery of the Lukes m tlie Nortli ol England. By W. Words¬ 
worth, Esq. Witii a Map. Foolscap 8vo 5s. 6d. 

Observations madg during a Residence in tlie Tarcutaise and v arious Parts of the 
Grecian and Pennine Alps, in Savoy, and Switzerland and Auvergne, ni the 
Years 1820, 21, and 22; with Remarks on tii^Present State of Society, M.ijiiiers, 
Ettiigkm, Agricidture, Climate, &c. By Robert Bakewell, Esq, 2 vols. 8vo. With 
Plates, ll. 6s. 

Journal of Ten Alonths’ Residence in New Zealand. By Richard A. Cruise, Esq. 

Captain in the 84th Regiment of Foot. 8vo. 9s. 

Jcnmutl o' a Tour in France, in the Years 1816 and 1817. By Frances Jane Carey. 
IVoL 8vo. 145. 

Memorable Days in America; being a Journal of a Tour to the United States. By 
Mr. Faux. 8vo. 14s. 

Recollections of the Peninsula ; cohtainfing Sketches of the Manners and Characters 
of the Spanish Nation.* By the Author of Sketches of India. l vol. 8vo. *88. 

A ISsil ^ain; detailing the TransactioDs which ocean cd in the latter Part of 1822, 
Md flrst lour Months ol 1823; with an Account of the Removal of the Court irom 
Seville, &c By M. J. Quin, Barrister at Law. Svo. I2s. boards. 
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Art. I.—1. Esm ^ir & (Si^ire. Par S. Era. le 

Cardinal Maurv. E|^j^*^'mouv^U'e Q Vols. 8vo. 

2. For the OfaCtes Ctr0^^»v^iir Judgment to 

Comet an Argument^'n J^aPts, Rlv. Edward 

Irving, M.A* ». fvd. *'p|ifcr^5?s0l^. hjLdfiidop^ F6^X *** 

^T^HE subject ot |»ti1 pitlias iieeilfreti^eqlty <|>9cnssed; 
-■■ the preachers dl* dllTetH^t couriirtcs, of Eraiic^ and Spgiaud, 
have been atra3?ed against |^h other; and a comparis^ instituted, 
not without invidiousneslllp^etween the efiect produced by 
like Wesley and Whitfield, and the moie stationary and temperate 
ministers of the Cstami&hed cbuTch. We cstnnot however consider 
the subject as esthaiiilled, Wr <;an its importance be lightly esti- 
ipated, \\ hCn vTiC tak% into the Account its extensive influence in 
governing t)ie minds'^nd forming the charactets of so many 
among tmr‘^l»st,|>opmau|>n; and the peculiar interest which, at 
this periOi|, it^| ||gi ^s command. Tlie fame of a popular 
preacher, indept^^i^y of dlepectiJiar doctrines which he may 
happen td ^dvoe^^^ijraws ap asst^blagu of many, who are evi¬ 
dently attractea njW^^oratory, not by aiu piedilection'^Hher for 
the truths of CWlStJcWity* or foi the bystem of expositioti. Whe¬ 
ther this is a healthful system of the leligion of the country tnay 
pel haps be questioned; the fact is beyond nil doubt. Some evils 
will doubtless result from this, w'hich we hope that we may call 
V about offence a prevailing fashion ; a spiiit wandering abroad 
in search of w'liat may be better learnt uthoinc; an appetite, too 
frequently morbid, for excituttph of the feelings rather than the 
improvement of the moi^s and the heart, and an impatient dis¬ 
content at the less effec^ve exertions of those moderate talents 
and respectable acquiremeqtifl whiclll must'fall tp the tot of the 
majority in so extensive an establishment as the clmrcb. Still, on 
the other band> much good may unqo.estiunably ensue; not only 
* may many who came to scoff, repiain to pray,’ but ttie devotion of 
great talents of any desciiptioa to the seivice of religion must add 
to Its weight and hold upon society; and the vulgar but prevailing 
prejudice, that great genius and oi iginality ini^ariably takp the other 
side, and cannot condescend to the control of religious dtity, may 
be counteracted. T'lie man of unquestionable’hbiutiat OD^itributes 
VOL. XXIX. NO. Lviii. t) not' 
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net only the influence of his words and writings to the cause,> hut 
that of his cbaracJcr also;* and he can have litiie knowledge ho\v 
far the magic of great naoes operates upon, the ardent and imita¬ 
tive minds of the young mid enthusiastic, who would undervalue 
or depreciate such assistaifce to the advanceinent of religion. 

It appears to us then that; the difl'efence bet^’een the nature of 
that elo(|uence, which belongs to tHe^^kitpit, and that which is 
appropriate to'the hustin^, the li^r, or the senate, is too often lost 
sight of. Neither ^s tliedistinctioiibf^the systeths adopted in Roman 
Catholic countriesf^oiMMic hand, iliid l^y the dissenters on the other, 
carefully attended io, w’hen tliy^ f<e^ilt of their labors is balanced 
against that <&S bur cHt^h ministers. , ^ 

The orator in Talaci^ ’yard, w Westmlhste^j^ipall, or in St. Ste¬ 
phen’s, addresses in a great p^sions w^kh are forbiddoi 

ground to jtbe Christian preacher; if at any lime the latter 
makes an incursion into those regionS|^^.l6 in danger of assuming 
'ffl^Tue inconsistent with the dignity atj^die of his calling. 

What are the passages in anci^t^and C^tieuce to which 

the audience must havre wfti} ai|^.ji& i^pailing interest, 

and which we even now read a«ehii^oh‘€pprQi)tching to terror; 
those which secure .and. retain our admiration, Jdhere to the me¬ 
mory, and recur whenever we hear the names of l^^iosthcnes, of 
Cicero, and of Burke?—are not many ai^ong tn4fierce invec¬ 
tive, the terrible crimination, thiE? bold and 'jy^ iAected retort, the 
cutting sarcasm, the cool and digni^^ iron ^p aehand: or, on the 
other, the skilful flattery, the Cxquiiijite.art|^^|^whk'fa the baser 
as well as Uie nobler passions of Uie wrought into a 

subservience to the orator’s purpose, the iin^Sil scarcely percep¬ 
tible adulation by which ^ h^ wields at will ilk fierce democracy?’ 
It is die tprrent of fieiy indignation with which the Athenian over¬ 
whelmed the encroaching Philip, the full cup of bitterness which 
is discharged on the h|y^ of his rival ^schines; it is the virulent 
declamation which appalled Catiline, or Antony, the felicitous art 
by which Caesar is flattered but of a pardon for Marcellus; it is the 
sarcasm against the effeminate Clodius, where the orator applies to 
him the wopl sororem, fratienifyotui dicere, semper in hujns viri 
nomine erro;—lastly, it is the sole^nu and terrible denunciation of 
Ffastings before the bar of the House of Lords, in the name of all 
that is sacred, moving, dignified in the nature of mankind. All 
these inodes of exciting emotion are clearly beyond the limits of 
pulpit eloquence, which, if genuine, is too mild and charitable to 
depend for its success on such violent and inflammatory means. 

, Indeed, in ordinary situations, it W'ould want the power as w-ell as 
the desire of employing sitch instruments ; but where it overstepped 
^its own peculiar limits, and made an inroad into the province of 

political 
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politictl oratory, it immediately ensured the same visible anchex* 
tensive iiiHuence. When was it that pulpit eloquence governed 
with unquestioned dominion the pubiil mind ? When it addressed 
itself indiscriminately to every passion | when nonrished the bitter 
feelings of discontent’and faction, pt^sonal or party antipathies; 
when, in an equally unchristian spirit,, though*with language on both 
sides deeply imbued scriptural fervour, the Puritan inveighed 
against the loyalist, the loyalist recrimipated on thd Puritan; w'ben 
one, in his fierce invective, denounced, ev^n tty ii^me, Gud^s ven¬ 
geance on the oppressor, |he other on tlie^tebcl; w''hen each pre¬ 
sumptuously’and unwarraiital%^t^|^inied the tone and* language of 
the ins|>ired mophets,'" pn one .baud pouring forth fearful and 
accumulated uilhuilicdort ou ils|^jenemieat„on the otha: exciting its 
own party to wSd, fervid^ eili^rstvegant exultation;—then it was 
that it hurried men to enured tbeqi to the most heroic suffer¬ 
ing; consoled them hour of the deepest calamity; in some 

producing that^npt which, wliethcr misguided or noT^ pUf- 
sucs the end whicp Uie conscience approves, in singleness and 
uprightness of^|ie^; others, that frenzy of fanaticism, which, 
full of the JeaVen Of ev^ 4vll passion, considers them sanctified 
by the cause }lo which it is Wedded, from worldly rather than 
religious mopves : th% has been the case in every period of reli¬ 
gious strife, and^hat party has in general triumphed which lias 
appealed to tlie.|i ^ !b dominant and universal passions. It is far 
from our presen||||^ose to decide, »or even to inquire, whether 
circuinstances^a;^|(^ay nofc justify this extension of authority on 
the part of the'pr^^lier;*^ still less whether, at any peculiar periods 
of our history,"penSecifdoii, for conscience sake, was lawfully or 
wisely resisted by the collective energies of the preacher and his 
congregation. All, however, must allow, that the circumstances 
arc not common, which will warrant this union of the minister of 
Christ and the demagogue in the same chape tee; and that, even in 
the extreme Cases which may vindicate this line of conduct, he 
appears in a forced, unusual, and unnatural situation. When he 
reverts to the reason and the affections, the preacher appears to 
return to his home; he exercises thCrc his quiet drfmestic ofiice, 
and secures that universal i tspect, admiration ai *1 approval wiiicli 
he could scarcely claim or preserve in the turbulence and distraction 
of his former occupation. 

But with regard to those passions which are clearly within die 
sphere of the preacher, the fears and the compassion of his audience, 
much more is required of him than of other orators; his task is 
more delicate and iiiust be administered with greater discretion, in 
proportion as its ctfects aim at being tfiore laspng. ’ He must not 
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be* content with mere temporary emotion. Provided in other 
case& the orator retain hi|>: magic mastery over the riiinds of his 
hearers, till he has obtained their vote or ihdr verdict, his end is 
answered. But the^ assertions and the proofs of the preacher ma'st 
bear the severe test pf subsequent examinMion: he wril have ob¬ 
tained a po»r triumph, if, aifter having created «a most powerful 
immediate sensation, his audience, vihen the) have departed, find 
they have been imposed* upon by illogical arguments, by mere 
llieatiic energy, and by hardy assumptions. Even when We read 
the composUious of aticient or modern eloquence, we are satisfied 
if they appear admiiably adapted to gain their object; ne admire 
the skill which has made so much of a bad or an unpromising 
cause, and submit willmgly to the delusion which has before been 
so successful, with those to whom t\\pt speech was originally ad¬ 
dressed. But ill leligious eloquence nothing is beautiful but what 
is true; and the slightest dishonesty in the conduct of the argument 
invalidates the whole impression, and we aie impatient even of the 
most remote suspicion of aitifiee or concealment of weakness. 

But besides ail this, the form of debaSie and discussion which the 
other foiins of oiatoiy usually assume, is greatly calculated to fas¬ 
cinate the attention, and create a deeper inipiessioii. The preacher 
frequently refers to the supposed reasonings ol his adversary, the 
infidel or the heietir, but he states.their i^guments in his own 
words; and though he may, in iact, give even more weight 
and strength than they deserve, still we like,msec the intellectual 
gladiators on tlie arena before us: this strti^piM||ld conflict ot liio 
noblest energies of man has somethieg irresi^|m||exciting. V\ hat 
can compensate for the subtle detection of tb^^ent sophism, the 
unravelling of the false argument, the letorted^saicasm, the recrimi¬ 
nated invective, the seizing of the arms of the iqiparently triumphant 
antagonist and plunging them into his ow'n bosom f Bead the de 
Coiond of Demo^henes alone, and it is doubtless splendid oratory; 
read it, after having gone thiough the previous oration of JEschines, 
and it appears in all its marvellous power and felicity of reply, and 
of letort. Pitt, in his lucid statements of some points which ad¬ 
mitted of no discussion, w'as doubtless an admirable orator; but who 
listened to him or to his great rival with such absorbed attention, as 
when they were either aiuicipating the argument of each other, oi 
thundering forth llie ardent and indignant refutation ? Nor is it of 
slight importance that in common cases the subject is of immediate, 
pressing and impeiious interest. It is befoie our eyes, it has pio- 
bably already enlisted our passions on one side or the other. Philip 
is at the gates of i\theris ; Catiline in the centre of Rome, almost 
having begun the*woik of slaughter; Milo aw’.'iiting his sentence, 
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leckingas it vieic witli the blood of Clpdius, and uncertain whether 
his doom will be exile, death, or the gratitude and admiration of 
bis countr}'; or Stiafford liimself pl|;ading in his owu defence, 
and in the defence 6( the stiaiiied and violated hiv^s of tus conntrir. 
We shall not be suspected of depreciating the etciual itnportance 
of the appalling and'aw'ful topics of'Ch^stian preaching; but 
there is this diffetenco^ t^at they are precisely the sani^ W'hich either 
the individual preacher Or others before him have been for i^es 
reiterating: they were among the rudiments of our early educe- 
tion; they are of all tunes and seasons, and con<fequently peculiar to 
none. With regard to them ijovelty is, in general, dangerous; and 
even if great genius sholild triumph, as it occasionally does, over 
this difficulty, this strongest incitement is often counteracted by 
its collision with other prejudices. We are weary and unmoved 
by the style in which we af|j usually addressed, and yet are invete- 
rately attached to some of its pcculiuritieai Thus originality creates 
as it w'ere a strong reactiW) and that very dissimilarity to p^rp- 
valent system, e>n which it prides itself, impedes its influence; and 
lastly even he, who sbalL in spitPl of all these obstacles, have ob« 
tained the greatest s^iccfp; itiust at Ifist he controlled by the nature 
of his subjects. The striking^ruths of religion are few and simple, 
and though they admit of great copiousness of illustration, even 
that is circumscribed, and he who disdains to imitate others, must 
at last imitate h^ip^lf; repetition is unavoidable; nor can he take 
advantage of timrll^imiuable variation of circumstances, which 
gi\es its pa'rticulan^aracter 4nd inteiest to every trial at the bar, 
and every debaMlff the Senatt. Enough however on this part of 
our subject. 

It was most fowthate for the character of French pulpit eloquence 
that the great oratora of that country, Eossuet, Bourdaloue and 
Massillon, lived at the precise period when their language had ob¬ 
tained its utmost purity and perfection. jWe apprehend that at no 
time, either previous or subsequent, the mascflline strengtli of the 
Bishop of Meaux, or the fluent and harmonious elegance of Mas¬ 
sillon, has been surpassed or even rivalled. The faults of their age 
adhere to our most celebiated preachers. We cannot with justice 
deny the pedantic ostentation W learning, the more than poetic 
exuberance, the occasional*whimsicality of illustration in Taylor; 
the interminable sebtences and the countless subdi\isions of Bar- 
row ; the languid diffiuseiiess of Tillotson, and the meagre concise¬ 
ness of Clark ; the want of waimth in Sherlock, aiKi of strength in 
Atteibiiry ; the absence of every beauty, as well as of most faults, 
in Blair. With regaid to the respective merits of the diflerent 
oratois of the Ficnch school, we can have no higher authority than 
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tlie^rearisc of Caidinal Maury ^ Sur T Eloquence de la Cliaire.’ 
To his judgment on our own writers we shall not so easily sub¬ 
scribe, zs the names of tlid^authois to which he refers appear to 
have been selected by mere chance, if not by capriCe; and, at all 
events, he vs as entirely unacquainted with 6ur older divines, ai^ 
not very extensively icfornied as to the respective estimaiion in 
which the m6dern are held. Tn spite of Uie^e and other imperfec¬ 
tions, the work in question is decidedly the best which has yet 
appeared upon the subject,* and is, as it weie, an excellent emblem 
of the oratory on wfiich it chiefly dwells,—admirable in its arrange¬ 
ment,full of good sense in much of its defail, with a felicitous and judi- 
cidtis application of the principles of Cicero and Quintilian to his 
subject, but, at times,flashy and full of false taste, of which we could 
scarcely select a more complete specimen than the following—' In- 
sulaircs fameux! je cherche un orateur; un \4ntable oratcur parmi 
VOS ministres du culte, vos‘6crivains, vos ineinbres du pailement les 
pJus-e^l^bres dans la carii^ie de I’eloquence politique. Or soit dit 
sans ofFenser votre genie et sur tout sans oublier votie gloire, je 
n’en trouve aucun digrie de ce noin.’ It is far, how^ever, fiom our 
wish to piejiidice our readers against a work whith we consider of 
high authority as far as the information of the author evtended; 
and as w'e have suggested an excuse or a palliation for his rashness 
of decision with regard to our divines, (with the greatest and cider 
of whom, the English nation itself is too little acquainted, we 
can scarcely wonder at the ignorance of a foreigner,) since also we 
cad scarcely leproach him with the^omission of more than one 
great name, that of Hoi sley, among our modf^ preacheis; w'e 
are bound to extend the same evlciittation to other errors. In 
fact this assertion of his Eminence was probably made before the 
gieat day of our parliainentaiy eloquence, or indeed that of our 
most splendid advocates. i\nteiior to the regular publication of 
the debates, we hav^e no authentic or well-iepipted speeches; we 
seek in vain for more than sallies and occasional htippy thoughts 
of our older parliamentary leaders, of Boliiigbrokc, of Pnlieiiey, of 
Murray, even of Lord Chatham, though of the latter indeed we 
have some noble remains. The dawn of Buike, however, must 
have been long previous to the publitiayon even of the first edition 
of Maury’s work; and perhaps we must have recourse to a plea 
not quite so honourable for his silence with regard to the setting of 
that greatest of writers, and the dawn of all our brilliant galaxy— 
of Pitt, and Fox, and Shciidan, and Windham, and Grenville, and 
Erskine, and Grattan, and Canning. But the more recent editions 
of the tieatise, in winch tardy justice might have been done, were 
published under the reign of Buoiiapaite —<pcoyoi o-uverojtriv. 

But 
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'^But in discussii^ the comparative gnerits of the French orators 
the Cardinal is more in his element, and on such topics we differ 
from him with hesitation and diihdenc^. It appears, indeed; us 
that he scarcely niaCe^ out his case with regard to the decided pre¬ 
eminence of Bossuet ;• we are inclined to consider him as a more 
perfect polemic than a* preacher. VVe tire s^ware, however,, on the 
other hand, Uiat a large portion of his sermons \%as published 
from his papers after his death, and is, tlierefore, confessedly 
luifinisbed; and, on the other, that the Oraisons Fuii^bres, on which 
his fame chiefly rests, are' a species of com|)osHiou which, abstract¬ 
edly speaking, is rcpugiiniitkt)^!! oiir religi^is feelings. The great 
topic of praise, again, whictf is ustvally insisted upon in the estimate 
of JBourdaloue, bis familiarity with the Fathers, is, in our opinion, 
rather among his defects. His manly simplicity of style and 
strong good sense are rarely led astrav, except when he adopts and 
comments upon some quaint antithesis' or epigrammatic conceit 
from those wnters wim, whatever their other merits may ijje, ^a 2 :e 
certainly not the best models of style. In another point, however, 
we fully coincide, in his aUrihuf^g tl»e decline of French pulpit 
eloquence to the influence of the admired Petite Carenie of Mas¬ 
sillon. Inferior, in every respect, in comprehensiveness of subject, 
in force, in dignity, in tlie bold assertion of Christian truth, these 
exquisitely polished, but meagre and unsatisfactory discourses won 
the palm fi oni the same w l iter’s A vent and Cartjme. To these latter 
sermons we confess that we should be inclined to refer the reader, 
as the most admirable example of that style of preaching, which 
w'e must not toc^^'tily couddinn because it is opposite to our own. 
in fact the Frefl^^nd English sermon are entiiely distinct; and it 
may not be unintel'Csting to trace some of the causes which proba¬ 
bly tended to estn^blisli and increase this difference. To this, no 
doubt the national character and the religion contributed much ; 
but there are other points well worthy e>f consideration. In the 
tirst place, the greater frequency with which the duty devolves upon 
the English preacher must be taken into’account, lii France, and 
in most Roman Catholic coimlries, llieio are stated periods for 
preaching, against which tlie,orator may lay up all the treasures of 
ids eloquence. In Advent %iid in Lent, when the ceremonies of 
the. church are peculiarly *80100311 and aw'ful, when the nioie inw 
pressive parts of religion are forced upon the attention by every 
possible means; when a sort of access of devotion seems to seize 
tlie whole population, the preacher takes the happy opportunity of 
exercising Ids office. At these seasons, in the court of Louis XlV., 
to which Pope’s admirable description, mutatis mutandis, may so 
well apply, 
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* A fool to virtue, yet«a slave to fame— 

Non tlcep in Taylor anil the Book of Martyw, 

‘ Nott tlnnking citiontwith his Grace and Chartres: 

* Now Conscience clnlU her, and now Passion burns, 

And Atheism*and religion take iheii turns,' 

the king cast off his nystreSis, intrigues were'suspended by mutual 
consent, the cpnfessionab weretcrowded, and ike royal family and the 
nobility trembled before the thundering vehemence of Bossuet, or 
melted at the pathetic harangues of tlie Bishop of Clermont. A 
favourite sermon v^as commanded by authoiity, announced pub¬ 
licly; multitudes thronged to hear, ijoblhe pieacher only, but the 
particular discourse which had•»been Treqiieiuly deliveied before 
with the greatest applause. Hence tlie} polished, 6nished, labouied 
their works into the most exquisite peifection of style, judged by 
frequent repetition the parts which were effective and those which 
were w'eak, corrected eveiy offence against the most delicate and 
fa,stidifius taste; nor can we wonder if the effect at last became more 
than oratorical, rather thtatrical. Tliey knew^ that even the man¬ 
ner of delivering their most striking passages was a matter of 
public curiosity. The w'fiole court was occupied in the interval 
betw'een the death of Henrietta Maria and llie delivering of liei 
funeral sei mon by Bossuet, in discussing how the masterly preacher 
would fulfil his promise of alluding to the magnificent ring which 
she bestowed upon him on her death-bed, and in wiiich lie sur¬ 
passed all thcii expectations by the fehcit) and delicacy with winch 
he expressed his gratitude. In another respect the French pulpit 
oratory is like their tragedy; it scarcely condescends to less than 
kings or princes. It is curiuus to observe of their famous seimons 
how'much tlie greatest number w'ere pi cached before the coui I, before 
an audience highly educated and of one rank. It is not less strik¬ 
ing, that of the splendid passages (and splendid they are, as exam¬ 
ples of courtly art, and consummate skill in conciliating the favour¬ 
able attention of the hearer) which arc adduced Mauiy, so 
large a portion is selected from the different funeral orations on 
great personages—(here they luxuriated in violent antitheses, con¬ 
trasted perpetjjally the grandeur des vivants, and the iieaiit des 
inorts, recited ail the long and magiiificent titles of the deceased, 
and pointed to the corpse beneath tlieni. They were enabled also 
to travel beyond their own province : the celebrated character of 
Cromwell, by Bossuet, and the description of the death of Turenne, 
rather belong to history than to pulpit oratory. But perhaps, as a 
specimen of the effect produced under these circumstances, nothing 
can be finer than the opening of Massillon’s funeral oration on 
Louis XIV., thus describee^ by Maury : 

* Massillon put pobr textc ces paroles de Salomon: Je ams drvenu 
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grand: fai surpasie en gloire et Hs^ijg0sfe tout (kMt qui rrCent priddi 
Jerusalem: et J*ai reconnu qu'en cda mime^ il n*y mt qpe vanit6 
ft affliction d’espritff Apr^s avoir prono^cfe lentemcnt on paseage si 
remarquabic par le confraste que le coramenceraent forme avec la fin, 
t‘t si heureusement adapte au grand effet qu’il'vouloit prodilire dbs 
Touverture de son dbcouts, il parut frapp^ hii-m^me des reflexions qu« 
toutes ces idces divergei^tes de grandeur,iet de mis^re sugg^roient 4 son 
esprit. 11 voulut entrer en meditation pour se recueillir dans ses trisles 
pens6es. L’6motion visible qu’il fprouvoit devint une heureuse pre¬ 
paration oratoire pour faire partager a ses auditeufs le sentiment pro- 
lond de la douleur muette dans laquelle il 6toit absorbe. Son silence 
c'tonna. et inspira le plus vTf fnt^-et. Avant de proferer «n seul mot 
de son exorde, Massillon, avec la Itiipeur de I’abattement, la t6te 
baiss^^, et ies mains appuyees sur la diaire, reste immobile et taci- 
turne durant quulques instants dans cette attitude. Ses yeux ^ peine 
entroiivertsse fixerent d’abord^ur le deuil de lassembl^e qui Tenviron- 
noit; il en detourna bientut la vue, pour cbercher avec anxiete dans 
cette enceinte sepulchrale d’autres objets moiiis tristes et moins Jpgu- 
bres: il n'apperyut de tous les cotes sur les murs du temple, que les 
trophees et les embl^mes de la mort- Ses regards aiusi contristes se 
refugl^rent \ers Tautel encore plus surcharge de symboles et de deco¬ 
rations funebres. II sembloit accabl^ d’un pared spectacle, quand se 
tournant avec etfroi pour sc distraire des doubles angoisscs de cet appa- 
reil et de ses tioires ptnsees, il decouvrit la representation funeraire 
elevee au milieu du temple, comme le sanrtuaire dc la mort. Con- 
stern6 de ne voir autour de lui que des sceptics ou des diademes cou- 
verts de criipes, et unc image universelle du neant dans rancantissement 
de toutes les grandeurs humaines, Massillon voulut rendre compte ^ 
I'assemblee du resultat de son silCnce, lui faire partager la mt^tne im- 
])ression qu’il a\oit 6j>rouvce, et des son point de depart se montrant 
deju tr^s loin des idees vulgaires, s’enfoncer dans son sujet, mettre ainsi 
par rirresistible ascendant de ses premieres paroles, tout son auditoire 
dtirs la confidence et ii I’unisson des m6mes reflexions solitaires que 
seiioit de lui inspirei le monologue secret de sa douleur, en s’ecriant au 
ni'lieu de tous ces debris qui succudoient tant dc gloire : Dieu seul 
(it grand, mes fr^resl' 

Is then all this diamatic artifice to convict these men of insin¬ 
cerity f We think not. In England it would perhaps not be en¬ 
dured ; in France it was natural, and suited to the genius of the 
place. The leaven of vanity ^na the desire of temporal aggrandize¬ 
ment may have partly influenced the adulation so skilfully adminis¬ 
tered; but when Bossuet and even Fenelon stooped to such means 
of securing attention, it would be unjust not to give them credit for 
nobler motives. No man knew better how to recefve or how to be¬ 
stow flattery than Louis XIV. He possessed, according to Massil¬ 
lon's elegant language, uii art d’assaisonuer les graces qui touchoit' 
plus que les graces menies: une politesle de discourS qui trouvoit 
toujoiirs a placer cc qu’on aimoit Je plus ^ entendre. His divines, 

therefore. 
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were probably dfeluded by his courtly hypocrisy; ami 
wberp the iiiduence of the monarch's example was so extensive a» 
in the Court of France, tl>ey may honestly hpe thought, not that 
any compromise of ;noraI or religious severity, but a compliance 
with the complimentary stylo of the age might be wisely made to 
obtain an auxiliary So important. They may have entertained 
hopes of his'ultimate sincere conversion; at all events they, secured 
his counleannee and support. There is, indeed, one damning 
passage in Massillon, speaking of the king’s conduct to his wife, 
itn 6poux nialgr6 les Jbihlesses qiii parlagiireiit son coeur, toujoiirs 
respectueux pour la vertu de Tlier^s'fe; “condanmaiit, pour ainsi dire, 
par ses 6gards pour elle I’injus'lice de scs engagements, et renouant 
par restime un lien affuibli par les passions. This is courtly 
lenity indeed, which nothing can justify, and the only palliation of 
which is that it was said of the dead, hot of the living. 

But, instead of selecting striking (»ccasions, and reserving him- 
kelf fbr subjects in themselves avveful, the English preacher is in a 
continued and uninterrupted course of exertion. He is either 
oppressed by the fiequency with which the duty occurs, or is called, 
upon so seldom us to want that experience which is only to be 
gained by practice. Our diguitaiies (of whom, indeed, there are 
not many below the episcopal lank, who are nut at the stinie time 
parochial ministers) commonly pass a shoit time only in the ser¬ 
vice of their cathedrals, and return perhaps with satisfaction to 
the less conspicuous scene of their standing duty—their countiy 
churches; and the residents in our.universities arc so rarely sum- 
moued to this duty, and then under circumstances so peculiar, as 
by no means to give free scope to their exei tioiis. The latter ad¬ 
dress a learned audience, chiefly composed of their own order. 
Hence they confine tiiemselves to the discussion of points of learn¬ 
ing, and controversial questions, on which they have always 
laboured, and still continue to labour, with the greatest success. 
There is no point in divinity, no tlieological question, which may 
not be found among our published discourses of this nature, examined 
with a depth, solidity and soundness of judgment w hich it would be 
vain to seek *in the writings of any other church in Europe. But 
the ministers of a large mingled cobg,»-egation, (independent of the 
various avocations which attend on the care of a parish, from 
which the preachers in Roman Catholic countries are usually 
exempt,) however fertile in conception and rapid in composition, 
must be overpowered by the necessity of providing one if not two 
sermous every Sunday. Thus precisely in that situation where it is 
most wanted, and where real zeal would be most actively stimu¬ 
lated by the consciousness of acting within a sphere of great utility, 
the difficulties are accumulated and redoubled. Instead of pour- 
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ing faitnsdf'forth in copioas and nnrestfalncd energy^ he most hiitu' 
band his resources; he must be vario|ps, and, in order to sscore 
that variety, he must.coiitent himself frequently with subjeifts less 
striking, and there is no question but the improvement which 
arises from use and experience is limited« The perpetual dwelling 
upon cerlmn subjects weakens botli jLhe pofver of apprehending 
them and of representing them in their real force and grandeur. 
Thus the preacher is under the necessity of repeating himself; but 
it frequently happens that, instead of strengthening and brightening 
his original conception, he goes on diluting itand rendering it more 
obscure: habit has weakunell (lie impression upon hi^own mind, 
and he who is not profoundly impressed himself will never produce 
a deep or lasting effect upon others. 

The second important point of difference (w'e studiously refrain 
from other distinctions, vvhidh it might bq deemed invidious to in¬ 
troduce) is the greater authority assumed by and attributed to the 
priestly character in Roman Catholic countries. With theiii the* 
church being the rule of faith, with us the Scriptures alone, the 
assertions of tl»e delegated representative, as it were, of the church, 
are advanced with greater boldness, as they are received w'iih more 
implicit awe and veneration. The l^nglish minister does not assume 
the character of a depositary of divine truths, b»»t simply that of 
an expositor of those truths as they are found in the Bible; pos¬ 
sessing no more light than a good education, directed to the peculiar 
study of the scriptures, can afford, but still fallible, and therefore 
by no means disclaiming the right of those whom he addresses to 
examine his discourses by the rules of sound logic and right reason. 
He does not conimand implicit confidence to be placed in his 
precepts, simply because they arc qttered by an appointed and 
regularly ordained minister; he appeals to the reason, whether he 
do<'s not deserve that confidence by his legitimate deduction of his 
conclusiofis from scripture: hence the w hole of an English 
sermon ought to be a fair and natural inference drawn from the 
U'xl. With the French this is so much otherwise, that Maury con¬ 
siders it rather a fault than an excellence—not but that the French 
preachers continually adduce scripture, but the quotation is in Latin, 
and translated, commcnled c^,*and paraphrased according to the 
purpose of the preacher. We once took the pains to examine a 
whole page of quotations in a sermon of Massillon, not above one 
of which, fairly and literally explained, borfe upon his subject. But 
the high tone of the orator, speaking as the acknowledged successor 
of the Apostles, not less than the scriptural ignorance of the con¬ 
gregation, carries off all this W'ilhout fear of detection or even of 
question. Among many of the dissenterS, particularly* of the lower 
order, this authority is assumed upou the principle of sensible 
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ijiwiration. Eadi preacher, faiiC 3 fing or pretending to have his 
call,pours himself forth without hesitation or dithdaaee, guaranteed 
as it vi’ere alik^ from absurdity and error. The congregation, 
infatuated by the same notions, are under jtoo great a\ve not to 
receive with seriousness wh^t colder and better educated hearers 
might be provoked tc smile at as ludicrous]^ or recoil from as blas¬ 
phemy. But, from whatever source it proceeds, fluent and unhe¬ 
sitating boldness of elocution has a powerful effect, and, whether 
an orator has wound up his courage by confidence in himself, well 
or ill founded; whether enthusiasm, or effrontery, or sincere zeal 
be the stimulant, the hearer is hurried away by the rapidity and 
fervour of his language. But,"in our temperate and sober church, 
though no pious man denies the necessity of superior aid, and 
would ascribe all his success to a higher source than his ow’n exer¬ 
tions, he has never the temerity to assert or the presumption to 
imagine himself gifted vvilh a peculiar inspiration; he is more 
deliberate, cautious and argumentative, and, knowing the rigid 
jealousy with which orthodox opinions are watched, as well as feeling 
bis ow'ii conscientious diffidence, he is fearful of hazarding an un¬ 
tenable opinion, or making an incautious admission. Thus, as he 
became amenable to the observation of an audience, vigilant, con¬ 
troversial, and frequently well acquainted with scripture, and from 
another cause hereafter to be noticed, the practice of reading ser¬ 
mons, peculiar to our own church, gradually obtained. In defer¬ 
ence both to the importance of the subject and the acuteness of the 
hearer, it was assumed that the acknowledged appearance of 
preparation w'ould more than counterbalance the more vivid effect 
of extemporaneous delivery. Unpremeditated language and argu¬ 
ment may occasionally be betrayed into incautious assertions, 
or deviate into unintentional error, the rocks upon which it was 
considered fatal to split. Thus the oratorical form of address 
became obsolete, and the sermon assumed the form of a religious 
essay. Nor can it be denied that there is something incongruous 
in sudden bursts of premeditated passion, in sallies of vehemence 
previously composed in the closet, in studied ejaculations, and in 
many incidental beauties, which appear to occur to the orator as 
he is inflamed by his subject, but'which nothing can warrant or 
excuse but a powerful interest already excited. It is notorious that 
the French preachers studied their harangues w'illi a nicety and 
precision unknown probably by any other orators. Maury describe.^ 
the laborious manner in which Massillon got up, if we may use the 
phrase, his sermons; but still there was the appearance, the illusion 
of an unpremeditated address; the thoughts seemed to occur on the 
instant and kindle into l.-Kigiiage; he could allow himself all the 
liberties of exteinpoiancous oratory, and, though the whole was in 
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the highest degree artificial the art w4s entirely concealed. We 
are neither vindicating nor reprobating^our own practice'; ob¬ 
ject is simply to shotv the manner in which it was formed; and l)ow 
it operated upon our stf le of preaching. 

But there is another*peculiarity in our chiprch, whic^ has greatly 
affected our mode of preaching. In Catholic coqntri^ the semiofi 
is almost a distinct service, and with the dissenters it occupies % 
far the largest portion of their religious ceremony. With them 
the congregation is fresh, and their attention hair not been exhausted 
by the previous lung serviced, ^hich if, as iS often th^ case, it de¬ 
volves upon one individual in a large church, has already severely 
tried the physical powers of the preacher, and filled up so much of 
that proportion of time during which the mind can dwell without 
weariness or distraction on .the same subject, that the sermon is 
necessarily contracted into a very sliort space. We do not speak 
of minds in a high state of religious excitation, nor of tliosa*.well» 
disciplined hearts, which, after perpetual repetition, are still as 
warmly alive as ever to the excellence of our beautiful liturgj', but 
of the mass of mankind, whom the preacher addresses, the young 
as well as the old, the thoughtless as well as the devout, the rest¬ 
less, either from constitution or temper, as well as the placid; but 
it is evident that the ensuring and keeping awake the attention of 
the many, has created the necessity of compressing the discourse 
into narrow limits. Hence the comprehensiveness of plan, the 
copious examination of an extensive subject has been abandoned, 
and not unwisely, though wiih'an efi’ect by no means favourable to 
the advancement of perfect pulpit eloquence. For where at present 
a preacher exceeds the ordinary length of discourse, he in general 
builds on the same foundation with those who are more brief and 
rapid; the consequence of which is, that he only expresses in many 
words what may have been better said in, few. 

Much it is evident of what has been already advanced applies to 
the difference between the system of preaching among the Dissen¬ 
ters and our own, as well as to that of the Roman Catholic church. 
With regard, however, to the effect produced by tlie Primitive 
Methodists, some further considerations are requisite. That the 
authors of most schisms, Wesley and Whitfield especially, were 
men of great powers both * physical and mental, we are not in¬ 
clined to question. That they fell upon an age of religious supineness 

* Franklin, an authority on Mich a subject, took upon himself to calculate by how 
many people Wliitfield, preaching in the open air, could be heard. By goiug to the 
farthest exireinity each way which his voice reached with distinctness, and afterwards 
measuring the space ,enclosed, and allowing reasonable room for each individual, be 
proved that the preacher might be clearly understood by ^20,0jJp persons. Those who 
know the effect of a powerful and sonorous voice in gaining the character of ' a fine 
man in the pulpit,’ will not undervalue the importance of this endowment. 
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languor in all classeB, and among the professors of all t:ree<ls^ 
can scarcely be denied. Religion had been made over entirely to 
the safeguard of the reason, and was inculcated in a dry scliolastic 
manner. Both in the church and without a few, and but few ex¬ 
ceptions call be named, wh6 addressed, in the least degree, the feel¬ 
ings or the„heart. They ware men also of ardent zeal; and he is 
little acquainted either with the human heart, or the history of re¬ 
ligious opinion, who does not know that if they are, or appear but 
in earnest, not only men of a superior description, but the most 
ignorant, the most ‘crazy, the piogt wicked, invariably obtain 
followers. But the first and leading principle of the success of the 
Methodists was their itinerancy. Tlie great difficulty in all oratory 
is to gain a willing attention at first. This the novelty of their 
appearance, and the studied dissimilar ity between their manner and 
language, and that of the ministers whose province they invaded, 
^invg^^nably secured. Use weakens all impressions; the most splen¬ 
did scenery from our windows becomes comparatively tame and 
uninteresting; and we question whether the must keen and bitter 
sarcasm of Brougham, or the richest and most playful wit of 
Canning, produce any very profound impression on the clerks 
of the House of Commons. It was a common every-day occur¬ 
rence to hear a sermon from their own parson, or even in the 
<:hurch; but on a common, or from a tub, it had sufficient sin¬ 
gularity to gather togetlier all the idle, and of itself to strike deep 
into the bosoms of the thoughtless. The endurance of petty vex¬ 
atious from the mischief of unlucky boys, or the * brief authority’ 
of country Dogberries, was a further guarantee of their being in 
earnest. B\it when tlte bold assertion was added, that not merely 
the manner but the subject of their preaching was new, curiosity 
was wound up, and every one became eager to be initiated in this 
distinctive and peculiar doctrine. Man loves to be the depositary 
of a secret and Esoteric belief; and lie who teaches an easy and 
compendious way of becoming wiser and bettor than our neigli- 
hours, will never w'ant prosel}tes. That much real good was 
done, we are neither so invidious nor so illiberal as to deny ; but 
that the disparagement of the (;lergy on this account is just, 
or the accusation fair, that, but fi^r their own supineness and 
neglect, they might have wrought the same change, we are as un¬ 
willing to admit. After ail which we have ailow'ed, as to the 
general lukewarmness of the age, we scruple not to assert, that 
many among the clergy, whose parishes Wesley or Whitfield in¬ 
vaded with the greatest success, and in which they established the 
most flourishing congregations, had the respective siiuations been 
changed, w'Ould*have prevailed in the same manner over the wild 
eloquence of the former, and the vehemence of the latter. Had 
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the MeUiodist been for years preadliing in the same pulpit, 
and his rival set up a iield-preaching iulhis vicinity, he woulcl«have 
drawn many away, and perhaps reciaiineti not a few upon*whom 
tire remonstrances aird advice to which they had been »o long ha¬ 
bituated had produce(( no effect. Ill fact, the church has been 
obliged, for the sake of the greater gqpd, to forego the less. The 
residence of the clergy^ on the whole, secures for the congregation 
far greater advantages than can result from the most impassioned^ 
the purest, most majestic eloquettce. And we trust that we shall 
incur no suspicion of profaneness, when we add that the saying 

* that no man is a prophet in his own country,’ is an axiom which 
may be carried to a great extent. Great as is the influence of a 
zealous and affectionate pastor in a paiish, from his well-known 
character, we doubt whether it is gained so much by but,preaching 
as by bis conscientious discharge of his other duties. Iiideed,^ we 
suspect that the increase of Methodism itself will furnish us jvj^ au, 
unanswerable testimony to the truth of our view'. When they first 
appear in a new place, they usually increase with great rapidity; 
where they are stationary and have been long established, they not 
ouly do not alwa)s advance, but frequently retrograde. 

Thus it appears, that the peculiar circumstances of the Church 
of England have greatly contributed to form the character of our 
pulpit eloquence. l.'he history of religious opinion is the history 
of English pleaching. Our great writers of sermons have accom¬ 
modated themselves to the necessities, wc will not say to the taste 
of their age. That manner wkicii was most likely to be effective 
among their liearers, which was cither wanted to stimulate in- 
dift'crence, or to restrain extravagance, was adopted, as far, of 
course, as the difl'erent genius of each individual could submit it¬ 
self to the sacrifice of its own inclinations to tiie desire of use¬ 
fulness. Whether at present they are following the same wise 
course, or adhering with too great pertinacity to a .system, which 
the opinions and feelings of the age have lendered soinewlmt obso¬ 
lete, may be matter of discussion. The impossibility of producing 
a perfect and unexceptionable standard of pulpit eloquence for 
general use fiom the whole epurse of our abundant literature, 
such, we mean, as may be advantageously addressed to the mingled 
congregations in the metropolis and our large towns, proves that 
our masterly wtilers neglected those primary rules of style and com¬ 
position, W'ilhont which a preacher ntay be eminently useful in his 
own day, hut will scarcely secure a permanent reputation. Had 
many of them spoken like Cicero or Massillon, they would have 

* won HO audience’ where the judgment w'as perverted by a fondness 
for a peculiar jargon, or tlie pedantic dis|>lay of iearniiig. Wheie 
sermons were estimated by their length, by the number of hour¬ 
glasses 
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gUssSs consumed, gtmplkily and compression of style hfave 

fdfitiied the educated few, Wut would have been loatllied and shunned 
by the'nmany as meagre and nnprofitaMe doctrine. In fact, at every 
period of our religious history, we shall find^s6me writers of sermons, 
the representatives as it werfe of their age, who have caught its pecu¬ 
liar spirit, apd have written precisely in the planner best adapted to 
correct its errors, to supply its deficiencies, to improve, to elevate, 
or to restrain its religious feelings. To some, after what we have 
said, this eulogy may appear paradoxical; but if we examine the 
writings of our greatest preachers^ wyth reference to their age, we 
are convinced that it will prove true. From the days that old Lati¬ 
mer went forth, with his plain and honest good sense, liis homely 
illustrations, the vigour and boldness with which he struck at the 
root of every prejudice, to conjbat t(je uhsiirdities and falsehoods 
of popery, a succession of men has never been wanting, very dif- 
^fereyj: indeed from him, because the times required a difference, 
but equally earnest and effective in the cause. What Atterhury 
says of Luther, may be w?ell applied to Latimer, that he was a 
rough wedge, fit to cleave the stubborn block of popery. But 
he has passages which we should confrotit w'ilhout fear with those 
forcible and original, and even sublime quotations, w'ith which 
Maury furnishes us from the P^re lirydaine, a missionary. When, 
however, by his exertions, and those of his more gentle and dis¬ 
passionate coadjutors, the cumbrous edifice of the ancient faith w as 
overthrown, clear, explicit, and solid statements of the pure and 
genuine doctrines of Christianitynvere wanted. These were sup¬ 
plied in the Homilies, the reading of which being enjoined by au¬ 
thority may, peihaps, have retarded the cultivation of the native 
talent for preaching, and doubtless furnished a precedent for the 
practice of delivering written discourses. I'he Homilies are pre¬ 
cisely what they pretend to be, simple expositions of doctrines, 
profusely iliustrafed by quotations from scripture, admirably suited 
to support the cause of reason and common sense against inveterate 
prejudice, fanciful superstition, and the thraldom of multifarious apd 
unmeaning ceremonies. But the pei petiial discussion of contro¬ 
versial points, which ensued w'hijje the Reformation was still un¬ 
settled, and during the first aggreiAioiis of puritanism, led to ex¬ 
treme subtiity; ^and the scholastic theology began again to encroach 
uj^n the simplicity of scriptural doctrine. Men were not content 
with apprehending clearlj^ the general spirit of passages in the 
sacred writings, but endeavoured to trace the possible bearing of 
every single word. Every text furnished a multitude of 4|uestions, 
each of which was to be followed to its most remote point; and 
as much as would wea*ry the patience of a modem congregation 
was wasted on the supposed mystery contained in some particle. 
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Into this stjle the genius of his pedaAtic age betrajed Audrenres, 
who nevertheless preserved the fund 4f good sense, which he in> 
lierited from Jewel atid Hooker, aldiough perplexed by iimuAierable 
/quaintnesses, and overlaid and incumbered, tj^ough perhaps not in 
so great a degree, with the mctaphytioal niceties, which ensured 
the admiration of his^day to the pryse as ^'eJl as the poetry of 
Hoiine. Assured as we are from^History of the extraordinary in¬ 
fluence possessed by the preachers ttufing all the succeeding turbii- 
lent and disastrous period, when we first exuBiine the remains of 
pulpit eloquence of that da;^ we are filled w»ilh wonder. Nothing 
appears so ill-calculnted-to excite passions ojf the multitude as 
the prolix, elaborate, and cumbrous style then in use. Popular 
eloquence is in general rapid, lively, vehement; it strikes, inflames, 
and leaves no time for the mind to cool, or lor the excited pas¬ 
sions to subside. We perceive without, difliculty the additional 
authority and importance which w as obtained by tlie joint gppea^ 
to political and religious feelings, but w e scarcely apprehend how 
these combined motives were incited to action by the long and 
learned harangues which form the huge folios of Owen and others. 
We are to bear in mind, however, in llie first place, that of course 
the laboured discourses are those which have survived, through the 
medium of the press; the extemporaneous harangues, which 
kindled and directed tiie flame,have almost entirely perished; nothing 
of the light and flying artillery remains, and we arc not to judge of 
the activity of the warfare by the ponderous culverins w'hieh are 
laid u|) in our ecclesiastical aivnories. lint revert to the spirit of 
the times, and our wonder entirely ceases.—Religion, at least reli¬ 
gion moulded up witli politics, so entirely engrossed the public 
mind, that the unwearied and ine.\hau«tible attention was not satis¬ 
fied without discourses of many hours—learning was imperatively 
demanded by the uneducated as well as the educated. A miserable 
village in IJerkshire formally complained of iheli pastor, the great 
orientalist Pocoek, ‘that he was no Latiner.’ Under these cir¬ 
cumstances, which e.xcuse or at least explain all that is repugnant 
to real taste and the great rules of writing, we take jnto account 
the real excellence of these prejichers, and have as it were a key to 
the manner in which they obtained their autlicnity.—There is a 
lofty, serious, earnest and even impassioned tone throughout their 
lengthy periods, which even now impresses the mind with a con¬ 
viction that they were enlirely devoted to tlicir cause. 7'here is a 
force and copiousness of language, and above all a sustained and 
uniform precision of argument, from the begiiining to the end of their 
uncouth and unwieldy volumes, perfectly^exlraordinary. However 
erroneous the doctrine, the process of reasoning imhiiost invariably 
correct; even where the forms of the scholastic logic are not pre- 
voL. ;kxix. NO. I.VHI. X served, 
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se^d} the spirit predominates, and the fallacy is rarely to lie 
detected in the niethod of obtaining the conclusion, but in the pre¬ 
mises and preliminary assumptions. Two of the greatest men of 
k the period, though by no means equal in ability or similar in genius. 
Hall and Taylor, exemplify the character of the time by their 
faults as welj as their excelleiicies. The age Required copiousness;^ 
and Taylor poured forth a redundance and exuberance of imagery 
and iliuslralion, which, splendid as it is, and usually appropriate, 
often bewilders andt confounds the reader. Tlie age required fer¬ 
vour; and Taylor soared to the hemh^of the most lofty subjects, 
willj a nmjesty, and force, and fliwr ot expression perfectly unrivalled, 
till at times he swelled into extiavagance, and was lost in vague 
and visionary raptures. 'Fhe feelings were to be moved; and Hall 
indulged himself in his appeals to the ipore tender emotions, till his 
pathos degenerated into Riaudlin, and his beautiful thoughts were 
refined into conceits. Tlie age was impatient without erudition, 
and both, but Taylor especially, threw his multifarious reading into 
his sermons, with a profusion which v\ould baffle the most learned 
scholar of our day to trace to its vai led sources. Lastly, strong 
reasoning could by no means be dispensed with, and in the quicker 
and more lively style of Hall, and, clothed in the embroidery of 
Taylor’s exuberant and figurative language, we mark the severest 
logic, and arguments conducted with the utmost precision. Take 
the Passion Sermon of Hall, and Taylor’s Advent to Judgment, 
the former, if not the latter, the inaslerpiece of its author, and you 
will not only be able to judge of tlTe peculiar genius of each, but 
the character of eloquence pecnliai to the times. From the first, 
full as it is of the most simple, striking and pathetic thoughts, it 
W'ould be difficult to select a passage not disfigured by some quaint¬ 
ness, or marred by some conceit; and we observe that pecnliarity 
of Hall’s style, in which he was’ follow ed by Lightfoot and otijers of 
that day, which called fi^rlh the disdainful satire of Milton : our 
great poet found Hall a formidable antagonist on the subject of 
episcopacy, and instead of imitating his gentle and Christian spirit, 
condescended to that which, in default of argument, even great men 
are sometimes reduced to, abuse c£ the manner and character of 
their adversary.—^ To l)e girded—b/one w bo makes sentences by 
tbe statute, as if all above three inches long w ere confiscate.’ But 
in the great work of Taylor, awful, pathetic, sublime as is the 
whole, impregnated and pervaded by a solemn, exalted, devotional 
spirit, there is still mueh which even this powerful impression can 
scarcely carry us through without regret, repugnance and disap¬ 
pointment. , 

At the Restoration, men’s minds were weary of religious as well 
as civil turbulence; the country had been so long distracted by the 
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intiltiplicity df sects, all equally fierce |md intolerant, that repose 
was the prevailing wish of almost all parties. There was wanted 
therefbre a writer, wfiq, as it were once for all, should search every 
question to the bottom with laborious ipipariiality; who should Jay 
it in all its possible bearings before the inider^anding; who should 
not merely confute every error but tiate it to its origin^ and detect 
its secret operation on the mind ; who should, in short, exhaust, as 
it were, theology. Such a preacher was’Barrow'. Endowed with 
an acuteness which could penetrate every subjec\, with a nicety and 
precision of distinction ^id*d(kJinilion more nearly approachii^ 
than any other modern, except periftips Bacon, to Aristotle; w4th 
a copiousness and variety of language, which enabled him to con¬ 
vey to the mind w'ith the utmost perspicuity the most minute diffe¬ 
rences ; Barrow' added to alt this some of the vet unextinguisfaed 
warmth, which had animated his predecessors, and is occasionally 
glowing, vehement, impassioned. To us, we allow' that he appears* 
needlessly prolix, his minuteness even seems trifling, his abilities 
perplex, and his bair-sjilitting distinctions, tlioiigh they astonish, dis¬ 
tract us from the main scope of the argument. But take his age 
again into the account, and w'c acknowledge at once the necessity 
to W'hich he submitted, and cannot but allow that, had he been a 
more perfect, he would probably have I)ccu a less useful teacher. 

Both our prose and our poetry after this }>eriod began to assume 
a new' form. Instead of pouring foitli in indiscriminate profusion 
every thought and every illustration ; instead of one rich but re¬ 
dundant flow' of language, we Eogan to select with fastidiousness, 
to compress with jealous strictness, to rtjcct not merely useless 
excrescences, but every luxuriance which did not coiilribulo to the 
perspicuous expression of our subject. Our aim was to be brief, 
vivid, brilliant, till our brevity became sententious and epigrammatic, 
our masculine energy spaikling and almost rfluminate precision. 
Both in prose and verse the transition from one style to the other 
is evident in Dryden, who is the intermediate link between writers 
of tile Commonwealth and Pope and Addison. In our pulpit elo¬ 
quence the progress was somewhat more tardy, and pa^ed through 
both Tillotson and Sheilock belTire it arrived at the perfection of 
the later sty le of Attei bury. It is unquestionable, that the high cha¬ 
racter of Tillotson was not founded solely on the solid good sense 
of his theology, the real and judicious liberality of bis opinions, 
or his simple and unostentatious virtues. The warm praise of 
Addison, and the general respect with which he is named by the 
fastidious critics of that day, prove that his style w'as held in the 
highest estimation. To us, we confess, he appear^to unite almost 
all that is objectionable in the elder and the later school. He has 
the dilfuseiiess and prolixity of the former, without their strength 
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and animation ; the want force and depth of the latter, withotit 
thei'f liveliness apd elegance. His sentences do not roll on, fold 
after fold, in long but still rapid and glowing undulation, but Hike 
the wounded snake drag their slow' length along.’ There is, how¬ 
ever, a period in w'hich the absence of certain defects ranks as a 
beauty of the highest order. Tillotson had pruned away much of 
the wild irregularity and luxuriance of his predecessors, and his own 
age, content with this, did not detnand the finished and elaborate 
cultivation, which* a less vigorous and exuberant manner requires. 
But with ^le redundance unhappik t!ie {eivour evaporated ; we had 
so recenlly'^experienced the fatal consequences of the separation of 
religion from good seiiie, that w e dreaded nothing so much as extra¬ 
vagance: but in chastening extiavagance, we became formal and 
lifeless; fearful of being loo piofomidly agitated we prosciibed 
emotion. The calm and dispassionate* disquisition on some text of 
scripiure, or the discussion of some theological question, hence¬ 
forward to be the exclusive object of an Knglish seimon, was 
carried by Sherlock to a perfection rarely rivalled, unless by 
Smallridge, neai]y his own contcmpoi ary, and by Horsley in moie 
recent times. The question is clearly slated, and limited, eveiy 
objection anticipated, and the language is uniformly manly and vigo¬ 
rous. Sheilock, indeed, occasionally breaks out in passages of 
greater warmth and earnestness; and in 7\lterbuiv, who added an 
exquisite liihsli and elegance to the pre-establislied manner, we 
sometimes are touched by a peeuliur tenderness, and a mild and 
affectionate tone, which we shoultf scaicely have expected from so 
active and slining a partizan, as the jiolitical anecdotes of his day 
represent him. Though the form remained the same, the distin¬ 
guished preachers who succeeded those great men, varied the 
matter according to their individual genius and taste ; Clarke, with 
a mathematical acuteness and precision, collects the result of the 
several passages of Scripture, which he throw's together without 
the least^prcleiisioH to ornament or evi'ii to elegance ; and when 
religious questions began to be implicated with the metaphysics of 
the day. Bishop Butler devoted his strong understanding to the 
tracing of the ical philosophy of Mjgion, not only in his unrivalled 
Analogy, but in discourses so subtle, yet at the same time so per¬ 
spicuous, that we feel his peculiar simplicity absolutely necessary 
to his manner of conducting iiis argument: all richness of illus¬ 
tration would distract us from follow'ing the fine thread of his 
reasoning, and even greater energy would hurry us on with a rapi¬ 
dity incapable of unravelling the thin and perfect web, into w'hich 
his proofs are spun. In the same mould were cast the classical but 
cold discourses of Jortin, the more elegant yet languid writings of 
$eed, the solid and sensible arguments of Rogers. Bishop Horne, 
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indeed, in some degree deviated from this uiiimpassioned and 
didactic style. With an elegance sometimes bordering on prettiness; 
with tenderness of feeling rarely if ever indulged beyond its proper 
limits; had his life been cast in a different sphere, if, instead of 
addressing an highly cilllivated congragation in the university, he 
had undertaken the charge of a populous parish, it is probable that 
he would have felt the'imperious necessity of increasitfg the power 
and energy without detracting from the grace of his language; that 
he, would not have subdued himself to his uni/brm gentleness of 
manner, but taken a bolder flight; that, iq short, his discourses 
might have ranked not only ambng the more elegant and attractive, 
but the more solid, and eloquent in the language. Jiut not only 
were these men eminently useful in their own day, and those who, 
at a more recent period, adorned and supported the church : Hors¬ 
ley, who, where he is not plhnged deep iq theological controversy, 
and does not put forth his gigantic pow'er merely to dash an anta¬ 
gonist to the earth befoie him, lises to such a height of elo<|T5cnce,' 
that we only iegret he so rarely etnployed himself on the com¬ 
mon and general doctrines of Christianity; Paley, whose volume 
contains by far the best specimen of what are called plain ser¬ 
mons, strong, somewhat homely, and full of that vigorous common 
sense which is his chaiacteristic; and Porteus, who, with the voice 
of an angel, and in language w hich camld scarcely gain additional 
sweetness even from that voice, enforced upon others those pure, 
gentle, and charitable doctrines, of which he exhibited so amiable 
an illustration in bis ow n character:—But even Blair, in our opi¬ 
nion for a preacher of eminence the farthest renjoved from real ex¬ 
cellence, must be judged with the same charitable and impartial 
resci vation. The question is, not whpther the sermons of Blair pro- 
tluced all the effect to be desired from pulpit eloquence, but whe- 
tber the effect which they produced was not better than perfect 
apatliy. IJis frigid and artificial elegance obtained, without ques¬ 
tion, most extensive populai'ity, but it is very doubtful whether his 
licarers would have bcetr attracted by any other w'liter, whether they 
wuitld not have rejected a more energetic arrd impressive style as 
irregular and enthusiastic. Still, wc cannot but tbinlt that his suc¬ 
cess contributed us much atry other cause the complaint 
advanced agairrst the church, among whose members his discourses 
met with a flattering reception, of lowering the lofty tone of Chris¬ 
tianity, of debasing it to a mere system of morality, the religion of 
a purer Socrates, of a wiser Confucius. 

For obVious reasons vve shall not carry our inquiry farther into 
the present generation of preachers. Suffice it to say, that we 
know no one, who, in our opinion, can te held up as a model for 
general imitation, that is to say, no volume of serThbns in which the 
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grflat and eternal truths of Christianity are unfolded, and enforced 
with ,that imaginary combination of excellence, of which we can¬ 
not even yet despair, and adapted for the large and mingled con¬ 
gregations, in which the middling and lower'classes of society pre¬ 
dominate, which frequent the churches of *lhe metropolis and our 
large towns. We are aware how many we offend by ,^uch ati asser¬ 
tion; that ^Very neighbourhood, every sect, every individual will 
rise in devout indignation, to put us to shame and silence by the 
prevailing name of his favourite teacher. Having, however, sowed 
our dragon’s teeth, w'e shall look on, like Cadmus, and allow these 
armed combatants to indulge ip the work of mutual slaughter, se¬ 
cure, that no one will survive the promiscuous destruction. In fact, 
this discrepancy in opinion is conclusive in our favour. IjCt us not 
how'ever be misunderstood as depreciating the labours of many ex¬ 
cellent men, nor as joining in the absurd clamour against the num¬ 
ber of volumes of sermons with which tlie press teems. We would 
not have the least restraint either of ridicule or critical severity 
placed upon those, who think, that the advice of a pastor, beloved 
and respected by his people, may produce a more lasting and per¬ 
manent effect, when imparted not merely from the pulpit, but, as 
a memorial of his zeal and affection, fi om the press also ; we do not 
disdain the more narrow sphere of utility of such writers; we only 
lament that they have been unable to fill so extensive a province as 
that which we desciibed, and to spread their influence through the 
whole circle of Kngiisli literature. 

We will not enter into the question, whether the general style of 
preaching among the orthodox clergy ought to be insisted upon, 
amidst the great changes w hicli have taken place in the tone of so¬ 
ciety, or whether it might not be advantageously alteied to meet the 
demands of the age. We will only add a word of caution. The 
spirit of our times affects what is vague, vast, indefinite; exagge¬ 
rated passion, vehement emotion, wild flights of the imagination, a 
language of perpetual tropes and figures, regardless of their con- 
gruity or relation to the subject, or to each other. The public mind 
is loose and incoherent, its element is restlessness and agitation. 
Feeling and genius are the catchvyords of the day; but the idea 
of feeling is mere excitation, without regard to any end of purifica- 
^,tion, or of improvement; genius, the running riot and creating a 
multitude of images, beautiful in themselves, but without order, ob¬ 
ject, or meaning. This is the tone of much of our popular poetry,— 
dreamy, mystical, w ith neither plan nor system ; and criticism, the 
vassal slave of our poetry, has as noble a disdahi of being intelligi¬ 
ble, as that which it pampers with unceasing adulation. The same 
spirit has invaded^jie fine arts; and even our acting is^on the same 
model, is all in sudden starts and momentary effects, with no unity, 
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gradatimi or oomploteness. With suth a taste it would be a base 
dereliction of their duty, and a compromising of their charsicter for 
sound learning and* classical education, in our clergy to comply. 
Having said thus mubli by way of prevention, we should not object 
to die adoption of a iiMinner somewhat less dry and didactic, aome- 
what more vi^rm, earnest and dcvoti^mal, timn usually prevails. If 
to convince the intellect and force the unwilling homdge of the rea¬ 
son are, indeed, the sole objects of preaching, w'e are doubtless 
right; but if to awaken tlie conscience, to rec^l the scattered senses 
of the dissipated, to move the pulled and deadened hearts of th(i_ 
w^orldly, to appal the wicked, to c;pmfort the distressed, to search 
into the hidden vices or the aflOictions of the soul, arc also witliiii 
the preacher’s province, our tone in.iy he too low’, calm, and dis¬ 
passionate. Either heaven and hell and redemption and eternity, 
are subjects awful, appalling, and splendid,vor they are without 
meaning; and the preacher must not speak of these solemn and 
tremendous tiuths as if he were collecting the result of a niathenia- 
tical problem, or labouring out a point in political economy. Still 
this is dangerous ground; and if young men are taught or even 
permitted to appeal to the vague and more easily excited faculties, 
the imagination and the feelings, tliey w ill be apt to enter into a 
rivalry of Inmmir and inflation, or degenerate into puling and 
whining. We are strongly opposed to the nonsense of Methodistic 
experience, w'hicli makes the ( fleet of obstructed bile, and the state 
of the animal spirits, the test of religion ; w e protest against the ex¬ 
clusive and sectarian spirit of w'hat are called Evangelical clerg}’; 
and we will, to the utmost of our pow er, resist the divorce between 
common sense and Christianity, which is so earnestly pressed, and 
from so many (quarters. No, tlie substiatum of the whole must be 
sound, solid, substantial logical reasoning; but when the ground¬ 
work is thus secured, the heart and the imagination may be called 
into their share of the council. Destroy the balance, assign to the 
latter more than their just proportion, and you soon soar into the 
rant of Harvey, or melt into the sentimental Christianity of Mi’s. 
Rowe. If too much is addressed to the imagination, all is vague 
and extravagant; if to the affections, a most unsate criterion for 
truth is adopted, its accoidSnce with our feelin^^; if to the reason, 
we assent, it is true, but it is to be feared that tlie o]>erative princi¬ 
ple of religion remains as quiescent as ever. The fn .st will make us 
Quietists, men of visions and extasies; the second, fanatics; the 
last, acute polemics; hut nothing less than the whole, practical, 
zealous, charitable, judicious Christians. 

Willi the question of style, some curious points are connected, to 
which our limits, perhaps our abilities, prevent from doing justice. 
The utmost limit of the reason is to prove, from the word of reve- 
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latlon, from analogy, or froCn any other topicsjf that diese things 
may or must be. But to fcirm a conception, however inadequate, 
ofthat-to M'hich it is the preacher’s great object to elevate Our 
minds; to bring ourselves even to attempt the coinprehenswiii 
through the medium of senaible types andifigures, is the office of 
the more free and creative faculty. Hence the scriptq|fC8 arej hide* 
pendent of their oriental cast, essentially poetical; and as the pul¬ 
pit'orator, both from chojee and from necessity, must speak of 
subjects so far froip prosaic, and adopt a scriptural form of ex¬ 
pression, we apprehend that some elevation of style may well be 
admitted. In this respect our pld divines seem to have caught the 
true tone; but nothing is more difficult, or requires a nicer tact 
than to imitate the style of an elder period. The archaisms, the 
obsolete idioms, the affected phrases, the antiquated words, the 
marked and peculiar rhyUimj are easily caught; but to write w'ith 
their spirit in the dialect of our own day, to reject the peculiarities, 
yet imbibe their general character, is a trial and a test of the 
highest genius. The language of our orator must be strong, 
vernacular, idiomatic, may we add, Saxon English. Johnsonian 
Latinisms, the most unintelligible part of our vocabulary to the 
common people, must be carefully avoided: and even the arti¬ 
ficial manner of Bolingbroke and Middleton, the great masters of 
English writing, as far as it ran be admitted of being formed on a fo¬ 
reign or classical model, will be loo elaborate, and incur a suspicion 
of being forced and artificial. I’he Bampton Lectures of VVhite, 
(autquociinque nomine gandent,) as ftir as models for comnion use, 
must be placed under the same proscription. The language must 
not only in itself be perspicuous, but liow' in a natural, easy, and 
unconstrained manner. .. 

But if to all these varied excellencies the preacher shall add 
that, without which all the rest are vain, which Aristotle rightly 
estimates the primavy quality of eloquence, that derived from the 
high character of the orator; if his life and lii.s preaching are in 
strict unison; if he be above all affectation, disdain the shibboleth of 
party, the jargon, the demeanour, the tone of cant and preciseness; 
if he be as suhple and natural as he^is higldy gifted, he will live in 
the love and respect of all the good; and leave a lasting memonai 
in the literature of liis country, for which unborn ages shall bless 
'him, having at length effected the harmonious union of taste, good 
sense and sound theology, in powerful, pure, and natural English, 
the model and standard of future preachers, who, without abandon¬ 
ing their own claim to originality, may study, admire, and imbibe 
|be great principles of oratorical composition; not in the didactic 
pages of the philqjippher, but in the living and animated example, 
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which shall at oitce regulate their exerlions, and excite them to. a 
generous and enthusiastic rivalry. I. , ^ 

Our article was • nearly cmicluded, when we received* the 
* Orations of Mr. Irving.’ That in him we have discovered our 
imaginary preaclier, wacan by no nie^ns admit; we have read hie 
volume with^|hiuer and painful disaj>pointNient: bitter, because 
the work fulls so far short of the expectation whioh his fame 
had excited ; painful, because it is an ungracious and unwel* 
come office to depreciate, in the least, the labours of a zealous man, 
wliicii appear to have produced so striking qn effect on so great 
concourse of bearers; to ha've^tartjed so many of thenboughtless 
and dissipated; and captivated so many undisciplined, but ardent 
and enthusiastic minds. But Mr. Irving would despise us if we 
were not as fearless in performing our duty, as he is in his. We 
consider popularity, in Loncloii especially^ so uncertain a criterion 
of excellence, that its verdict can neiiher awe nor control our opi¬ 
nions. From the lone of our former observations, the autblir wilf 
perceive that we are not blindly wedded to our own system of 
preaching; and as to the cliaiitable insinuation of ‘ illiberal jealousy/ 
with which vve tind that Mr. Irving’s admirers attempt to beat down 
every one who will not bow lo llieir iilol, that we can only treat 
with duiiegard,—as we do the wanton falseliood, so industriously cir¬ 
culated,that our ministers, in whom the inseparable interests of the 
church and slate are vested by the crown, have followed the pre¬ 
vailing fashion of deserting their parish cliuiches, and hurried, day 
after day, to what, by the law of England, (we speak without in¬ 
tended, and, wc hope, without suspected disparagement to the 
Scollisli church.) is no more than a licensed conventicle. Had the 
orator attained or approximated lo the lofty station assigned to him 
by popular report, vve might have felt a bianvt^less regret that our 
own church had not produced the consumiiiate preacher; that the 
crowds which flowed to Hatton Garden had not rather thronged 
to one of our splendid new churches, at Marylcbone, Pancras, 
or Chelsea; but still, we should have hailed the eloquent advocate 
of Christiauity with pridt* and satisfaction, as an ornament to our 
common literature, and a supjioit, lo be valued as Inucli as it is 
wanted in our capricious aivd uncertain days, to '^iir common reli¬ 
gion. But we cannot recognise as the cliampion of our faith, a rea- 
soner so vague and inconsistent, a dec I aimer so turgid and unin¬ 
telligible, a writer so coarse and incorrect. We deprecate the 
introduction of a system of preaching which must eventually be 
dangerous to the interests of Christianity, and which is equally ob¬ 
jectionable in its design and e.Kecutioii. However imperfect our 
lilies of pulpit eloquence may be, we Hie con^ced- of th^ir sub¬ 
stantial truth; against all and each of those Mr. Irving oflends; 
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nor do we think that his oy^n merits, whidit bctteri^gulated, would 
be considerable, counterbalance the violation of every principle: 
for we niiiet be excused in saying that'iiis is not the brave neglect 
of a transcendent genius, but an affected and elaborate outrage 
against nature, simplicity, a»d truth. Eveu that primai^ and india> 
pensableexcellence, which arises from the > 1605 , (we studiously adopt 
the Greek word^) as far as it is displayed in the work itself, is wsmt- 
tng in Mr. Irving. Far from creating a favourable impression of 
himself, his book <;ommences, and we lament to say, proceeds, in 
. a tone of self-sufficiency, we had almost written arrogance, which 
not all the piety of Taylor, nor .the^theologic depth of Barrow, noi 
the conscious strength of Horsley could excuse; but here, with 
nothing to vindicate it beyond the erudition of a school boy, and 
a theology so indistinct and inconskstcnt, as to appear to take re¬ 
fuge from the detection,, of its iiiisoundness in its redundant and 
confused language; it is not merely in itself offensive, but destroys 
the effect of that boldness, which otherwise all w'ould admire, 
with winch many fashionable follies and vices are assailed. * In 
Uiis Christian country (says the Preface) there are perhaps nine 
tenths of every class w ho know nothing at all about the applica¬ 
tions and advantages of the simple truths of revelation, or of re¬ 
velation taken as a w'bole; and what they do not know', they can¬ 
not be expected to reverence and obey. This ignorance,* in botli 
the higlier and the lower orders, of religion, as a discerner of the 
thoughts and intentions of the heart, is not so much due to the 
want of inquisitiveness on their pari, as to the w'unt of a sedulous 
and skilful ministry on the part of those to w'liom it is entrusted.’ 
Now we do not scruple to assert that this contemptuous deprecia¬ 
tion of the labours not merely of the Church of England, but like¬ 
wise of all the dissenters, not only of the national system of edu¬ 
cation, but the weekly and Sunday schools of all descriptions, is 
directly false. We*can only compare this assertion with the cus¬ 
tomary phrase which ushers in the recommendation of some ines¬ 
timable secret, wheie the want of success in the regular faculty, 

* long consulted in vain,’ adds irrefragable w eight to tlie testimony 
in favour of the new cordial panacea. To correct this evil, and 
here we fully coincide with him, Mr. living would imbue the lite¬ 
rature of the country with the spirit of religion : but he must be as 
ignorant of the real state of the press in this country, as of the 
religion, if he supposes that others have not acknowledged, and 
endeavoured to act upon this principle before his appearance 
amongst us. His remedy, as far as the pulpit is concerned, is 
not <juite so clear from the preface, and must be gathered from the 
work itself. Hiiy^.^ystem seems to be, not to confine religious 
advice to topics of religion alone, but to introduce every sub- 
♦ ject 
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jcGt wliich may occur, either literarypr pcUticaf, in the way of 
digression and illustration. The sernion is to be made as^amu- 
sing as possible; no longer to restrict itself to the eaposition of 
scripture, the unfolding of points of doctrine, or exhottiition to 
Christian duty, but the preacher is to add to his office those ef 
pamphleteer,^journalist, and reviewef. But has not Mt. I-rving 
the good sense to perceive that to admit matters of taste and opi> 
nion into the pulpit, however attractive at first, must iUvalidate 
its authority, and detract from that religious rf^verence, which the 
sanctity of the place and thej)riestly character ought to ensifraiL» 
It is dangerous for a preacher to, give his audience Ian opportu¬ 
nity of differing from him with justice and propriety. If they 
question the truth of his discourses on these points, they will suspect 
bis authority on those which are more important. If he is a bad 
critic in their estimation, they will natuially doubt his being a good 
divine. There is, however, a more serious cliarge. We cannot en¬ 
dure the liberty of the old Grecian comedy being assume'3 in tbe 
pulpit. Mr. Irving introduces personal allusions to the authors 
of the day, and even attacks them by name. We must reprobate 
a practice so irreconcilable with the chaiiiy, and which may lead 
to consequences degrading to the dignity of the pulpit. Be the 
merit or demerit of Mr. Southey’s Vision of Judgment what it 
may, with this we have nothing to do; but does not Mr. Irving 
perceive, that in his attack on that gentleman, he himself incurs a 
suspicion of not being exempt from the influence of political ani¬ 
mosity? At ail events, what could the effect of such a passage be 
upon those among his hearers, honestly if you will, opposed to 
Mr. Southey’s principles? Could it be a charitable, devotional, 
Christian feeling ? must it not have been a triumphant satisfaction 
at this authoritative condemnation of their adversary ? Surely Mr. 
Irving must have discovered his error, not without shame and re¬ 
gret, if he noticed the avidity with which the passage in ques¬ 
tion was transferred to all the radical journals. We repeat that 
with tile justice of the literary decision, we have nothing to do: 
what we assert is, that it was misplaced in u discourse from a Chris¬ 
tian pulpit. In another plac^ we have an eulogy on Mr. Words¬ 
worth, as turgid as the satirt; was coarse. The ^^ood sense of this 
gentleman, we hope, will value at its real worth, the assertion ' that 
he hath heard, m the stillness of his retreat, many new voices bf 
(God’s) conscious Spirit.’ But is admiration of Mr. Wordsw"orth’s 
poetry to be a test of Christianity ? are those who differ from Mr. 
Irving on this point to be accused of an unchristian spirit because 
tliey have smiled at what they honestly consider his hallucinations? 
I’his more nearly touches those brethren of«^ar craft, W'ho are 
usually considered as opposite in opinion to ourselves; but wc 
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ass^^re them, that if they consider this to be in itself idle rhodo* 
montade, and something wdrse, as delivered in a sermon, we'shall 
give them the full benefit of our hearty concurrence. Even w’here 
the charge is direct imm<^aiity, we doubt the wisdom of intro¬ 
ducing names from the puljGUt; we allude to those whom, with as 
much classical novelty as Christian propriety of expression, Mr. 
Irving stylesi* Priests of the Cyprian Goddess.’ 

if our readers expect us to give a clear and detailed summary of 
Mt. Irving’s Discourses, vve must confess our total disability. 
Having gone through ^ sermon, w'c in vain attempt to collect the 
result. Werhave been struck by ih’any original thoughts, startled 
by many rash and extravagant assertions; we have been iu a state 
of alternate wonder at the greatness and the meanness of his con- 
ceptions, at the richness and poverty of his language ; delighted by 
many clear and liherul, vve will not say views, but glimpses of 
Christian truth, perplexed by confused and unintelligible sentences; 
Captivgfred with ease and abundante, disenchanted by coarseness of 
illustration; hurried away by force and energy of writing, wearied 
with repetitions of ilie same tboiiglit in cnmbions phraseology, from 
which we labour tbrough a w hole page to extricate ourselves; dis¬ 
gusted with vulgar idiom and false grammar. The effect of the 
whole i^ confusion in the intellect, dissatisfaction and lassitude. 
There is little sensible, tangible, practical. We have been in a 
state of mental iiitoxicaliun ; we remember a mass of things but 
nothing distinctly 1 In fact, Mr. Irving has plunged headlong into 
the extravagance of the age ; he ha$ caught its irregular fantastic 
aud disorderly spirit. His is not a piudeiit, dexterous, and partial 
morigeration (to use a word of Milton’s) to the age, for the purpose 
of usefulness, but a willing ^adoption of all its wildest incohe¬ 
rence, its iirjprofitable excilution, its misty and indetinitc style of 
writing. 

Mr. Irving has been most fortunate, we should periiaps say, 
judicious, ill the selection of liis subjects. The excellence of the 
scriptures, and the Last Judgment, aic not only in themselves most 
attractive and awful topics, but admit of us much splendid decla¬ 
mation, as any points of Cbristiun tljeology. I’lie first sermon, as 
far as we can collect its meaning, is (Occupied in remonstrating 
against the want of awe and devotion with which the sacred volume 
' is studied. In explaining the common pre-occupations of the 
mind, which alienate it from the right performance of this duty, 
many thoughts occur botii just and beautiful. But the general tone 
is so exaggerated, rhapsodical and devoid of good sense, that we 
fear few will be able*to derive real improvement from such instruc¬ 
tion. Mr. Irving com plains that we do not receive the oracles of 
God with feelings Tike those of the Apostles, to whom they were 
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neM', and revealed with manifest and miraculous communications 
of the divine power. But it will natusally occur, that it caimot be 
expected that we should be so affected; and it would be tbe.falghest 
presumption, were we to pretend to apostolic extasiesand raptures 
M'ithout those visitations which werecvoiicbsafed to the apostles. 
In a short time we find the preacher inveighing against the Cate? 
chism, as pre-occupyihg the mind witli notions hostileito the recep¬ 
tion of the simple gospel. How far this may apply with justice to 
the subtleties of the Scottish form, we know not; but in favour of 
our own, we must plead that, instead of filling the mind withsc ho- 
lastic prejudices, it appears t7> us admirably adapted for its pur¬ 
pose, the presentation of a brief and intelligible summary of Chris¬ 
tian faith and practice to those who cannot yet read the Scripture; 
a condensation of the elementary truths of Christianity, which are 
scattered through the large and difficult vpfiinie of the 13ible, suited 
to the'•young, and those who are yet unable * to search the scrip¬ 
tures’ for themselves. In fact Mr. Irving seems to leavff’the uif- 
derstanding of the scriptures entirely out of the question, and 
would commit the whole of religion to the heart and the affections. 
Now we have great authority for remonsliating against the separa¬ 
tion of zeal and knowledge ; and we must doubt the wisdom of 
neglecting to enforce, in the most earnest manner, tha^j. without 
which, from experience, we have learnt, that the word of God is 
not merely ineffective, but degraded into a text-book and authority 
for tlie daikcst bigotry and most intolerant fanaticism. But this 
is perpetually the case w'ith whatever is most striking in Mr. 
Irving ; it will not bear a calm and dispassionate analysis ; as it is 
not grounded on sober reason and truth, it will not endure being 
searclied and examined with severevtnd logical accuracy. 

For w'hal reason Mr. Irving has dignified the nine cuncluditig 
discourses with the significant title of argument, we are unable to 
discover; w'itli the exception of the first, in which tlie responsibility of 
man to God is ‘ argued’ in a most inconclusive and unsatisfactory 
manner from his responsibility in the other relations of life, w'e find 
little which can pretend to the praise of reasoning. In one place, 
indeed, we have a discussion^of the subject of evellasting punish¬ 
ment, ill which, however, tiic real difficulties of 'he question are by 
no means fairly grappled wdth, but the inquiring mind is overpowered 
and, as it were, stunned, by a succession of terrific images, and 
stern assertions. We fully conclude with Mr. Irving, that nothing 
in Scripture is in the least conclusive in favour of the contrary 


opinion, and therefore that it would be dangerous to preach the 
temporary duration of punishment after i^atli. ‘ By dw'eliing 
upon this topic constantly, sin drops fts heinq|||sness, the law loses 
its strength, the future is disburthened of its fear, and life goes on 

just 
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jtt 9 | tiifi same aa if God had overbid it with no rule, and required 
of uano account/ p. 421.r Here also we mnat do Mr. Irving 
the justice to observe, that, however vaguely expressed his opinions 
on those other points which have divided the Christian world, he 
invariably appears to ban to<ithe more miid>and charitable and, we 
add, witbont fear, to the wisest side. Not merely is Mr. Irving 
no Calvinist^' but be takes every opportunity of protesting against 
the more gloomy and harsh articles of the Genevese creed. This 
we acknowledge with unfeigned pleasure, and add in devout sin* 
cgjrity. Calls cum sis, iitjnam noster esses! Wbuld to heaven that 
the same wisdom, wisdom in its 'iiighest sense, derived from a 
sober study of God’s revelation in his works and in his word, per* 
vaded the whole course, and tempered the whole character of his 
religious instruction! We return, with unwillingness and repug¬ 
nance, to the defects of Mr. Irving. His manner of distributing 
and arranging his subjects by no means fails in comprehensiveness; 
but it i^'so perplexed with digressions, and encumbered by inter¬ 
mingling the separate heads, sometimes anticipating what is to 
come, or reverting to what he has exhausted, that we hnd it difficult 
to discover with what part of the plan wo are occupied; and after all 
the care wdth which our journey has been laid down and mapped, 
we find qprselves wandering in an inextricable wilderness. His style 
and diction are still more perversely inconsistent and contradictory. 
His prose is elaborate, and at the same time singularly deficient in 
rhythm; a sentence cast in the prolix mould of the ancient pulpit 
is mcceeded by a smart epigram; tlii3 full and turgid flow of his 
great model, Dr. Chalmers, is suddenly broken up into short quaint 
clauses. For the singularity of his language we cannot permit him 
to plead his country, it would be the very insolence of pedantry, 
should we affect to make allowances to the countrymen of Hume, 
Robertson and Dugald Stewart, for national peculiarity and for in¬ 
correctness of writing. But the dialect of Mr. Irving is neither 
Scotch nor English, neither ancient nor modern; it is sometimes so 
forced and strained as to be unintelligible, strange words used in 
still more strange senses; sometimes it is familiar even to vulga¬ 
rity: one monient inflated to the highest poetry, the next sinking 
to the language of the streets. Wc are^^almost ashamed of our per- 
^petnal antithesis; but, in fact, the faults and merits of Mr. Irving 
are so strangely balanced and contrasted, so much in opposite ex- 
tn^es, that we know no other way of expressing our opinion with 
pel^picuity and decision. 

4s then Mr. Irving eloquent? If Jie is, the prize of eloquence 
UBuiat be awarded with greater frequency, and may be obtained 
willi greater facilit^,^ than such writers as Aristotle, Cicero, and 
QidBtaliaa supposed. Who may not be eloquent, that is endowed 
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W’ilh an ioni^nation in the least ardent and creadve, be lias bolfi- 
nesfl eufl^gb to disdain whatever impedes the fluency^ and rewttains 
the eopiouauess of more modest and correct speahers ? X£ ^ is 
eloquence^ to pour fortli every thought in metaphors incoDgrnotiSy 
incomplete and ciashingrwith each othe;^; to seize every iUostnitioil 
which occurs from the sacred volume or the meanest occupation o#* 
life; if every third sentence may ^ mean'not Imt blunder round 
about a meaning;’ if the language may disdain not merely purity 
and precision, but even grammar; if the 'expressions are to beconKr 
fined by no regard, we will not say, to propriety but to decenc y^.' 
(for there are terms, favourite •terms with Mr. Irvings which we 
dare not quote,) then indeed our orator is w'orthy of the name. But 
if abundance without selection, fluency without correctness, per¬ 
petual repetition without perspicuity ; in short, a total wantof ju{%- 
ment in the application of extraordinary fertility and exuberance, 
are imperfections, much is still wanting, before we can accede to 
the high pretensions of this celebrated preacher. 

Finally, we iiitreat Mr. Irving, for his sake as for our own, in 
the name of that cause which he is pledged to advocate, not to 
waste his extraordinary powers ; not to sacrifice a permanent and 
extensive influence to a transient, theatrical success. His useful¬ 
ness must depend upon his real and lasting excellence; |et him 
therefore despise the poor pride of sending forth bis works, erode, 
disjointed, and unconnected ; let him lower his pretensions, with¬ 
out in the least compromising the boldness of a minister of divine 
truth; let him be more cautious in his assertions, and the subjects 
which he introduces into the pulpit, without being restrained or 
timid; let him set us an example of that ‘ solemn sequestration of 
the mind,’ of which he speaks, for the.gi eat conception and perfect 
execution of some enduring work in favour of Christianity, and 
we assure him that none of his fondest admirers, or more eager 
followers will hail his appearance more proudly,*gladly or affection-* 
ately. We speak in perfect sincerity, when wc add, that the pleasure 
which we shall then derive, from giving him our hearty and unre¬ 
strained tribute of praise will be heightened by the desire of com¬ 
pensating for the unwilling severity of our present retnarks. 


Aht. II .—Quuvres complies de Dernosthene et d'JUschiuef en 
Grec et en Fianfois. Traduction de /’Abb6 Auger, de I’Aca- 
d^inie ties Inscriptions et Belles Lettres en Paris. Nouvelle 
Edition, revue et corrigee par J. Planche, Professeur de Rh6- 
torique au ColRge Royal de Bourbon. 1822. Tom. ii. vii. 
T^ROM the sublime to the ridiculous, it hasJl^een said, there is 
but one step, and that step we make by passing at once from 
the warriors to the jurymen of Athens. 
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liapplest of nutions,, according to Becoaiia^*' that which 
haa the fewest laws; or where, to be moce accurate, the laws have 
not become a science. The eloquent Marquis does not appear 
to us always right, even when his thoughts'have been reduced to 
that geometrical precision ^n which he so much delighted; and 
here, with somethingi of the Code Solon in our mind’s eye, and 
more than something of the English Code‘‘before our bodily eye, 
we do not hesitate to pronounce him decidedly wrong. If sim¬ 
plicity of jurisprudence could suffice to make a nation happy, 
_^thens would certainly have had tliat benefit; for the advocate, 
whose office it was to expound th5 laws, had but a comparatively 
slender task imposed on him; and the English student, who sur¬ 
veys the battery before him, and knows the Monthly and Annual 
Heports which are letting slip behind him, will hear with a sigh, 
that the person entrusted with deeidihg the laws at Athens, had 
no task at all : his code, pandects, institutes, anch statute book, 
lay—iira bean held. While the bean was in blossom, he inhaled 
law, and the fruit once shed into his hands, he was himself 
THE LAW ! 

Of all the amusing pictures which Aristophanes has left us, 
there is none perhaps more exquisitely ridiculous than his Athe¬ 
nian Dicast; and we pity Mr. VV. Schlegel, that, with his keen 
relish of the Aristophaiiic writings, his knowledge of antiquity 
was insufficient to make him see, that, though the ‘ Wasps’ may 
be considered the weakest of the poet’s productions, when viewed 
on the side of taste, it is one of llv' most artful and bold as ap¬ 
plied to the times which^saw its birth. I'hc dramatist knew as 
well as “f Demosthenes and Aristotle, (or, to speak more properly, 
the orator and the philosopher gained that knowledge from him,) 
that the very essence of the Athenian democracy A-eiitered in her 
tribunals; and that au\ attack upon tliem required to be conducted 
under the most covert disguise. Jf the poet, therefore, stooped, 
it was only to gain a more secure victory. The Wasps conse¬ 
quently became in parts the most farcical of farces ; and the most 
successful translator must accordingly expect to llud passages in 
it, for which he can hardly deniaqd any shade of mirth betw'eeu 
the broad grin and the simper, in which his reader can indulge 
with safety to his dignity. 

The first part of a dicasl’s establishment (w e draw our picture 
from that humorous comedy, and one-third of the population of 
Athens, it must be remembered, sal for the portrait) was a little 
nursery of beans, and the second a loose cloak, somewhat rcsem- 

• Felice quella nazione, dove le Icggi uoii fosscro unu scienza!- Dei Delilti e 

deiie Pene, sect. 7. f , 

f JDemosth. C. Timocr, 700. 711. 748. also v. ii. 1316. Arist. in Politicis et Ethicis. 
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bling tb^ ^oderti capote:—=astomai<:bon which a oath .did 

not sit too heavfiy, and a hand that could open and shui very 
convententlyy form^ his oilier principal requisites, Ljrlias; or 
Demosthenes, we fdrget which, tells us that the (ficasJts were 
cmitinually misled in*their verdicts*by a feeling of fod nikdi 
coni]:ra6sion. We can easily conceive thht a bench of mbb- 
judges were accessibfe to any feelings which it mi^t suit ihob- 
orators to pot into them ; but too much compassion is certainly 
not the fbiMe which Aristophanes attributes to those oracles of d»e 
law. His beau ideal of a 4;cast is extreme.severity. Stone waib-” 
miglit be melted, but iiotiie. He^w'as to be sharp, sour, and in> 
flexible. All the senses (as Miss Edgeworth will be happy to hear) 
were highly educated at Athens; and the eyes, ra particular, were 
expected to be extremely expressive. The dicast, in his softest 
moments, was accordingly expected to loqk scourges, w'hips and 
thongs: on ordinary occasions he carried uaiturtium in Ins couiv* 
tenance, but when the wind was N. E. by N. his look was wine 
whereof all the sweetness is sodden away, and which is in a state 
of transition into vinegar (crigouov). Bile, that great basis of con¬ 
troversy, satire, and patriotic zeal, was an indispensable quality 
in the Atlienian dicast; and therefore as the Greek soldier and 
sailor, before setting out on an expedition, always laid in a store 
of three days’ provision ; so the Athenian dicast, on extraordinary 
occasions, w'as required to lay in a throe days’ stock of wrath. 
Like the rest of his superstitious countrymen, the dicast had his 
oracles and his predictions-*-and his favourite one came from 
Apollo’s own shrine—it imported, that his very existence de¬ 
pended upon his severity, and that absolution to a criminal would 
be dissolution to himself! • 

Aristophanes has enabled us to make the Athenian dicast ridi¬ 
culous ; and graver authors (should we be extreme in our purpose) 
will hereafter oblige us to make him hateful; but meantime Jet os 
command for him a feeling which partakes neither of mirth nor 
hatred, and which is equally his flue. 

If any proofs were wanting of the astonishing af uteness, taste 
and intellectual powers of the#Athenian mob, we should find them 
all m those comedies, to which we so often advert—amd even the 
baser alloy, with which they are too plentifully mixed, forms per¬ 
haps, to those w ho speculate on human society, no small part of 
their attraction. A mob possessed in the highest sense of £dl those 
intellectual endowments, which in modern society belong almdst 
exclusively to the higher classes, yet losing none of those charac¬ 
teristics which every where form the property of the lower orders, 
is a phenomenon w'hich the world will neveviperhaps exhibit a 
second time. But in the oratory of the Greeks, aH the animal 
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pari of this curious Cefitauii disappears, and, considered intellec- 
tually^ only the rational part remains. We might select five hiln- 
dred of'the most cultivated of our own countrymen for a jury, to, 
whom should be left the task of deciding the'mattcr of law as well 
as the matter of fact; and vae confidently say, that the most cau¬ 
tious orator would as little vepture to commit any one error against 
good taste in*’his mode .of addressing them, as the Greek oratora 
in addressing the uncultivated audience, whose favour it most 
behoved them to win. Taste, indeed, among the Greeks, had 
>-«yat severe sway in ihe intellectual^ world, which conscience 
holds with us in the moral worhl. 

Having discussed one branch of ancient oratory, of which 
imagination (not absolutely, indee^d, in the. modern sense of the 
word) formed the principal iiigredientj we now come to another, 
which if we had to chaiacterize by a single word, that word 
would be good sense.* In treating of the legal eloquence of the 
Greeks, we hope to be able to keep more steadily to the object, 
which we principally had in view; that of illustrating the politi¬ 
cal character of the Athenians and the nature of tlicir government 
by means of their oratory. 

The first two points, which a resident in a foreign country is 
anxious to ascertain, are how the laws stand which alfect person 
and property : as, of the laws aflecling life, all governments show 
their chief caution in the construction and maintenance of thpse 
which concern religion and the state. How property stood at 
Athens, we had a former opportunrty of showing; and as to the 
laws more immediately affecting life in that metropolis, the di.s- 
agreeable task of censure has been pretty well taken oil' our hands. 
The * atrocity’ of the Alheniw law of treason has been explained 
by Mr. Milford with so much power of language, and so much 
light of illustration, that he has left us little more than the task of 
collecting some lighter sallies on the subject, and of further illus¬ 
trating the subject by the speech of an orator, who does not ap¬ 
pear to have fallen willim his reading. 

We shall ny doubtshock theadmiiers of Miss lleiiger and other 
lady-historians, when we venture*10 acknowledge, that, in the 
great object of their aversion, the eighth Henry, wc occasionally 
discern qualities which, properly fostered, might have placed 
him^among our greatest monarclis. Even in his worst days, 
there is a bluff English frankness of speech about him rarely asso- 

• How Voltaire came iij the knowledge, wc cannot pretend to say; hut he had ci i- 
denlly some intimation of this division of the Greek oratory. ‘ Les Grecs savoienl tr£*s- 
bien distingner i'hisfoirc de la fabli" et Jes fails r^els des con<e.s d’H^rodote; -atnsi que 
dans letirs altaircs s^ne^s, leurs oraleurs n’empruntaient ricn des discours dea sophistes, 
ni des images des poetes.’ 
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ciated witll'a bad heart; and we can'f^)rgive hint much about bis 
ei^twHIves (though the ladies may not) for those hotiest epiiliets, 
which he bestowed dn his Chiincellor for his ofhcious interference 
with the wisest of the rynnber. Of his treatment of Anne Boleyri, 
we observe a discreet silence for her fake; and his religious per¬ 
secutions were part of a defensive fystem/ against the powerful 
and insidious machinations of Horne. But his learnmg, his mag¬ 
nificent spirit, and the princely generosity of his youth, and even of 
his death-bed, should not.be overlooked. IJisf ‘ care about Cran- 
irier,' as Burnet terms it, .and his treatment of Lojd CassilttS’ 
vvOiild tell even in a roriTance : and a king, who could so com¬ 
mand the affections of such a royal brother as I'Vancis, as to hasten 
his death by supposed regret for his loss, must have had some¬ 
thing about him not quite consistent with that broad and brutal 
abuse, which now accompanies every mention of his name. And 
what then tarnished the promise of liis outset ? —Power, tltjit most; 
dangerous of all possessions ; an early and innate love of power in 
himself, and a succession of weak parliaments, who fostered and 
pampered the feeling, till themselves had cause to curse the 
tyranny which they ha«l been the first to create. 

We have been led into this digression, because we see, or think 
w^e see, many points of resemblance between the niajesty of Eng¬ 
land, as it tlien stood, and the sovereign multitude of Athens, as it 
always stood, and not least in the perversion of natural character 
by the mere possession of power : and had a good private life of 
Henry Vlll. reached us, we Ve<*l no doubt that there w'ould have 
been found in it some of those ludicrous traits of the ^ fears and 
jealousies’ which despotic power always feels, w lielher it reside in 
a single individual or in a body. Hofv those * fears and jealousies’ 
displayed themselves in England during the short reign of our first 
and (it is to be hoped) our last People-King, the readers of the 
great historian, from w hom the words are quoted, need not be re¬ 
minded. Lord Digby’s coach and six was a ‘ fear and a jealousy^; 
Lord J\)rtsrnoulh’s acts of good fellowship and hospitality lay 
under the same construction. It was a ^ fear and a jqjilousy’ to re¬ 
port that the cornmonwcallh’s s^ikliers had received hurt or damage 
from the royal troops, and a*great maik of ‘ malignity’ to believe 
it; and where neither fault nor folly, levity nor indiscretion, could 
be found to implicate an obnoxious person, the people-king of 
England had the same loop-hole left as their predecessor in 
Greece —* they could not roajide* in him!’ Man, indeed, in the 
same situation of circumstances, is ever precisely the same sort 
of being, and the ' fears and jealousies’of Athens were just as 

------ 

• Lord Ciarendon, b. v. p. 827. XcMioplion in S^mposio, p. 76. 
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as vcxatiou9, and asl ridiculous, as those of her counterpart 
in Loncion. To wear a long beard sometimes argued danger to 
the democracy; and too high a roof to the house betrayed a 
manifest departure from dcmocratical equality ; disaffection lurked 
in a wooUeii skirt to the idantle, in too loud a voice, in a quick 
step, in q walking-stick : to have the least hankering for kings was 
flat tieascqi; and above all, any attempt at restriction on the ex¬ 
cesses of tlie popular orators, the watch-dogs of the republic, 
was a crime for which instant death was scarcely thought a suffi- 
'’^nt atonement.* 

Is it objected that we have iecoursc chiefly to the satirical lan¬ 
guage of tlie poets ? we own the charge, and, as far as our own 
feelings arc concerned, would willingly not depart from the poets : 
when we empty pitc/i-rceUs, we like to do it, as the modern Zaii- 
tiotes,—with //;M;’c/-brailches. But if more to the reader’s taste, 
.we can .make the pitch stick pretty closely to his fingers by dint 
of mere prose. Of all persons Demosthenes was probably the last 
to indulge in any mirth at the expense of his country; and yet a 
faint approximutioii to a smile, a sort of subdued simper, (for the 
venerable man never laughed outright,) may be observed about his 
lips, whenever he alludes to the ‘ fears and jealousies’ of power 
at Athens. * It has been askei!,’ (says the orator on some occa¬ 
sion, not necessary to siiocify more particularly,) * it has been 
asked» (and that by no ordinary Jicrson, but by one of those, who 
would die of envy, if he saw my advice made the guide of your 
actions)—“And what extraordinary* advantage have the people of 
Athens derived from the speeches of Demosthenes? When it 
happens to be his good pleasure, he ascends tlic bema, fills our 
cars with fine words, inveighs bitterly against the present times, 
lauds vehemently the past, lifts us into the air with commenda¬ 
tions of our ancestors, and having blown us up with words—lie 

even leaves the bema as he found it.” Men of Athens, if 

the speeches of Demosthenes have no other advantage in them, 
they at least have this, that they accustom you to hear wholesome 
truths ; and ^ve first care ot every well-intentioned person tow'ards 
this city ought to be an honest Atdeavoiir to cure her ears; for 
let me tell you, that, from the habif siie has of li.stening to lie.s 
«nd falsehoods, to any thing, in short, rather than the truth, they 
are grown most dreatlfully diseased, Tor instance (and I beg that 
I may be obliged with a fair hearing, till I have made an end)— 
the other day the treasury was. broken open ; and presently all the 
orators were on their legs—“ the democracy is gone—the laws of 
Athens are at an end!” (gentlemen, 1 appeal to truth and common 

? in Mt'fU'it. DpiDostiieiu's in I'antieiicto. Lvshts contra Andocidem. 

ITygju'ides conha Aiiuo". Is<.iraU‘s in Lot hilc. 
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sfense: the erimiuais in this case undoubtedly deserved death— 
but the democracy was not gone, ftor were the laws at an end, 
Again, a few oars yrere stolen from the dock-yards, and,knriie- 
diately the cry was-^*' Let them be scourged, let them be tor¬ 
tured t or there is n^ safety for the democi’acy.” And hfere 
again, what is my opinion ? ll is as fiefore-j—that the delinqueiits 
in this Case too deseiA^e death, but fliat whether they die or «ot, 
the dehiocraCy is in perfect safety. And what then does endan¬ 
ger the democracy f If no one else ha’s the courage to tell yoiii 
that Want of courage shall not be imputed to me.’ —As the cqjr- 
rage of Demosthenes is jibt the subject of our present inquiry, 
and good advice was given at Athens only to be admired and 
neglected, we may be excused for proceeding farther with our 
translation. 

We alluded lately to an otator, of whom it w as observed, that he 
did not appear to have come under the notice of the Lngtisli his¬ 
torian of Greece. That orator was I^ycurgus; and a brief analysn* 
of a single speech of his will give us the double advantage of 
bringing another member of our oratorical baud before the reader, 
and of illustrating still further the Athenian law of treason. When 
it is said that Lycurgus was the friend of Demosthenes, and his 
associate in government, w'e bespeak (ur him no common attention 
as an orator, and no small share of patriotism as a man; and W'C can¬ 
not but regret Mr. Mitfoi'd’s double blindness, w ho w'ould not see 
that the dissolute Chares W'as tlie friend of the great orator by |>o- 
litical nccessit}', as he did nqt happen to observe that Lycurgus 
W'as his friend by political choice. Time has spared us but one 
of the speeches of Lycurgus; and from its loud tones and its lofty 
tlight, that speech reminds its readers of the shepherd's pipe, 
which W’as formed of an eagle’s wing. Earnestness, vehemence, 
disdain, and a quick sense of feeling to all that reflected disgrace 
or honour upon his country, arc the most pjominent features of 
his oratory. With a nice discrimination between public and pri¬ 
vate duties, his ideas on both less resemble those of a lively and 
versatile Greek, than of a stern and severe Roman, when Rome 
was at her best.* Hence, as^in the present attack* ho follows up 
the object of his indignatiqfi with unsparing animosity ; there is a 
convulsive grasp in his manner of handling his victim ; and if he 
lets the W’retch slip from him for a time, it is only that he may 
clutch him again with a stronger energy of compression. The 

* JioriK; ^vusi af lirr best when licr {;overniiieiit most reseinbleH our own, that is, wtien 
the regal power, lodged in the Consuls, formed a balance between patrician arrogance 
and plebeian licentiousness. Macliiavelli, who never talks idlj but when be profess¬ 
edly and voluntarily puts bimscif in opposition tc^all received opinion, (riap. 58.) bas 
pat this in a very full light in tlie 2d and 4lli of bis ‘ Dis(»:fi.’ lib. pritno. 
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fatal battle of Chasnooea, , the jet incomplete, subjugation. j>f 
GreeSece, and the tottering power of Demosthenes,made it, indeedi^ 
gtfroomequence, that every single mdividual should be kept im- 
raovrable to his post, and not be permitted to desert his country 
at her utmost need, a.s the present defendant (Leocrates) is 
charged with having basely done. < , 

Kight years had elapsed s^nce the commission of the o£rence9 
but the first moment of I..eocrates’s return to Athens was the im¬ 
mediate moment of accusktion ; under the glowing colours and 
imagery of 1..3curgus, time disappears, and the feelings of the 
audience aro made as much alive to the defendant’s guilt, as if it 
had been but of yesterday, “ 

7 'hc very exordium of the speech betrays the determined 
spirit of the accuser. Into a few lines are crowded all that 
Cjould most interest or aftect the minds of the hearers—the gods, 
the patroness of their town, the city itself, the whole Attic land, 
with its'temples, it.s groves and sacrificial rites—the ancestors of 
Ids audience—their fatliers, wives and children:—and having 
heaped ail these into Ids opening paragraph, l..ycurgus drops them 
with an overwhelming weight upon the offender, as if to crush him 
at the very outset. 'I’lie prejudii es that ndght operate against the 
.speaker Idmself he wards off witlj the nicest circumspection, 
adroitly interposing Ijetweeii himself and the odium belonging to 
a public accuser a triple shield, by tellm^ bis audience that there 
are tliree things widt h guard and preserve re})ublic.s generally, and 
the happiness of Athens in ])arlicular—first, the ouhnanees of the 
law ; secondly the votes of the ditasts ; and thirdly the trial, w hich 
puts into the dieasi’s hands tlie visitation of offences: ‘ for the 
law,’ says the orator, ‘ by its very nature was iiiteiuled to say be¬ 
forehand, what is improper to be done ; with the accuser it rests 
to denounce those who have exposed themselves to the terms and 
penalties of the law, while to the dieast it belongs to punish 
thos'e, whom the law and the accuser equally bring before his no¬ 
tice: so that the law and the dicast woidd be inefficient instru¬ 
ments, did not some third person stand forward to put offenders 
into their hands.’ The orator then proceeds to work upon the 
feelings of the court by exaggerated V;x,»osilions of the importance 
of the present cause, aud of the enormity of the guilt whicli its ob¬ 
ject was to bring under their notice—and it here beiioved the 
orator to put forth all his strength—for he makes very little further 
progress before he is obliged to admit that, great as the offence 
yvas, the/au> contained no definite punhhment for it; and the re¬ 
mainder of a long speech con.sists of hints, arguments, and ap¬ 
pals to the feelings ; of hints that this deficiency of the law origi- 
pated from no cureFessness or indolence of former legislators, but 
,* from 
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from the mere circumstance that, as no sudi guilt existed in their 
days, it was not thought possible that siich guilt evcrwe^uld exist; 
-i*of arguments not uncommon in Grecian oratory, thauki such 
cases it became the dicasts to consider themselves rather as' legis¬ 
lators than as judges, Jmt so much trying the fact, as assessiWg the 
punishment; and of appeals to the feelings, such as We shall try 
presently, whether m^rc readers caiT peruse with absolute indiffe¬ 
rence, and readers too who have been stopped at the very moment 
when the feelings of an English jury would have begun to operate 
against the orator himself rather than against the object of Jiis 
eloquence. ’ - * * * * 

We cannot present this speech at length ; but the reader, who is 
master of the whole, whatever he ma\ think of the case, will allow 
it to have been coiidueted with all the powers of a consummate 
orator. An ardent admirdf of Homer,^ and deeply versed in the 
tragic compositions of his couiilryuien, the diction of Lycurgus 
is perhaps somewhat too poetical; and he plunges iiitcTthe my¬ 
thical tales much more than was custoinary in the serious oratory 
of Greece; yet in the midst of Jiiatler apj)arently extraneous, he 
does not forget those little hints, which rccal the main point to 
his hearers, and which have the efl'er.t of leaving a future coldness 
for his opponent, after the warmth excited for himself. His 
views of political events are luminous in the extreme: by n 
single word he often enlists the leelings on his side ; he reasons 
equally well from the less to the gieater, and from the greater to 
the less; and in a climax o/bitter reproaches he knows how to 
rise in his attack at eveiy sfe[), and yet leserve the sting for the 
concluding w'ord. As a specimen of his appeals to the feelings, 
we select that portion of his harangue, which describes the state 
of Athens after the fatal battle of Chapionca. 

‘ At that pciiod of desolation, where was the person, whether native 
or stranger, who did not feel for the city's calamity ? Who was there 
with such a hatred of democracy in general, or of Athens in particular, 
tliat ut such a period—when every mouth was full of the defeat and 
recent calamit}', when the city w'as on the tiptoe of fear and expecta¬ 
tion as to the future, and when every hope centered »n the men who 
bad already exceeded the usuaf age of military service—who, 1 say, at 
such a period could endure to see the ranks of ihe army filling, and 
himself not among the number? And oh the spectacles of that horrid 
timuf! women of the first cjuality thronging to the gates in all the agonies 
of terror and consternation; the only question upon their lips, “Does 

he still live, my husband,-my father, .... my brother!" (a sight as 

degrading to their own dignity as to that of the republic!) and every 
street crowded with age and imbecility, with men past the age of mili¬ 
tary service, tottering on the very brink ftf the ^rave,.yet clothed and 
equipped in the strictest habiliments of war! Yet,fitter as all this was, 

Y 4 and 
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e#ory species of calamity, public as vtell ss privaie, onejnoa^ 
pceioetnineDt above the rest, and wrung a tear from eyes, whicb beliMd 
ilm re:^t unmoved ; and whut was tivat? it was to see the ^people jpf 
Athens—that peopUt whose greatest pride was theif freedom and prigii| 
from the soil—now passing their votes, to give freedom to tjie s|av^f 
citizenship to the stranger, and restoration of 'rights and franchises to 
men, who for their crimes had been stript of bot,h I This was indeed a 
change and a \icissitude of things !—to see that city, which in form(§r 
times was the first to arm for.the general freedom of Greece, now satis¬ 
fied to secure her owp safety—to behold that town, which had formerly 
sw ayed it over the whole region of barbarism, now insecure of her own 
against men of Macedon—to witness ihat peoplfe, whose aid had been 
formerly solicited by the Lacedaimonians, by the Peloponnesians, by 
the Greek inhabitants of Asia—now at their prayers ami begging help 
from the islands of Andros and Ceos, from Tia^zen and Epidaurus! 
Ami in .such a crisis of complicated terror, danger and disgrace, to de¬ 
sert his native soil, to refus6 his body to the ranks, and by a hasty flight 
Ip endanger his countr)'s very life and existence—where is the orator, 
who will aid the traitor by his eloquence ? wheie the juryman who will 
save the dastard by his vote ! Wretch without feeling as without com¬ 
mon generosity, who had neither a tear for his country’s woes, nor a 
helping band for his country's wounds! and that when all beside, even 
to the most helpless age, had something to contribute towards her re¬ 
lief; the young furnishing their arms, the lifeless earth her timber, and 
the very dead their sepulchres and graves! If he had nothing else to 
give, where were his peisunal exertions? for who was then idle but 
Eeucrates? Some undertook the repairs of the walls; others looked 
to the trenches, and a third party busied themselves in erecting pali¬ 
sades—and Leocraies!—Think of it, men of Athens! he bore no bleed¬ 
ing body to its grave—he helped no corse to its funeral rites—as far as 
Ac is concerned, the patriots of Cha^roiiea lie still without a grave ! and 
yet—unutterable wretch, as heqiassed their tombs after eight years 
absence, he dared to consider their inmates as his fellow-citizens, and 
to speak of t/ieir country as ^is f Me !—but treasure it up, I say again, 
in your memories, and let death be his ponioii fur it!’ 

On a subject so extensive as that of which we are now treating, 
the mind can hardly fail of recurring to a body of eloquence in onr 
own country, an eloquence naturally grow ing out of that religion 
which has to "grapple w'ith the m'nd’s propensities * in all its 
times of tribulation and wealth,’ and' which has to prepare its 
ifeglings, as the noble climax of our Liturgy proceeds to express 
it, * for the hour of death, and for the day of judgment.’ Suiph a 
^ccies of eloquence as this is not to be expected among the 
Greek orators; for the state neither trained nor endowed a body 
oPtaeii to supply it. What religious instruction the Greek re¬ 
ceived, came principally from the stage; and while those who 
see things on the ^idc of ^ious feeling, will not always be much 
edified by its quality, those who regard matters in a political and 
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philosojpiiicid view, will be surprized the sam,^ 

casms;'«iad impieties which were thrown into tW strange mixture. 

Ikit whatever lib^ties the tragic or the comae sta^ .mightt 
take with the er/rn'wr #«ligion of the country, (and take w^ith im¬ 
punity,) there was an interior religion^ which the Greek* wrA his 
usual love of contrast, guarded with the most^usceptible jealousy, 
and with which neithei* dramatist noi^philosopher dared to med¬ 
dle. The scholar will readily perceive that \n’e allude to the 
Eleusinian Mysteries, and to a subordinate branch of ancient su¬ 
perstition, the Herniaic worship. ’ ^ , 

How the name of AlcibipTle^became implicated witli a real or 
supposed profanation of these mysteries, the interesting moment 
at M'hich the implication took place, and the consequences it had 
upon the fortunes of that extraordinary man, whose united talents, 
courage, virtues and vices eftnstilute him an Athenian Denius ki > 
miniature, the most superlicial reader of ancient history need 
scarcely be reminded. Tlie person, however, who played the* 
most^-important, though the least notorious part in this transac¬ 
tion, was the orator Anijocides. Though the least guilty of 
the party, Andociclcs only escaped with his life to become an 
exile ; and for forty years he had to know the bitterest of human 
miseries,—the salt savour which there is in the bread of stran¬ 
gers; and that hardness of path which the feet experience, when 
other men’s stairs are to be perpetually climbed and descended.* 
That important political compact, which meets us so continu¬ 
ally ill the later orattus of Greece, at length gave Andocides the 
power of returning to his still beloved country, and for three 
years be was allowed to live unmolested, performing not only the 
ordinary but even the most sacred fupetions at Athens, and finding 
in this exercise of his iiaturnl talents some compensation for the 
sorrow's and fatigues which he had undergone. But misfortune 
only slumbered with Anilocidcs. CircumstaiM;es, w'hicli it is un¬ 
necessary to explain, brought him under the displeasure of Callias, 
one of those monsters of profligacy, who occasionally meet us 
in Grecian history, and in wliom vice appears the more hideous, 
because it here mixed itself vjith one of the most Sacred of an¬ 
cient functions—the high prkjslhood of Ceres. In the face, there¬ 
fore, of all existing compacts, it was determined to bring Aodo- 
cides again to trial for an olFencc in which he had originally been 
implicated more from youthful imprudence, than design, and for 
wbich he had already paid so heavy a penalty. And the gold o( 
Cailias found him proper abettors for his guilty purpose;—Ce- 


* T» proverai, si conic sa di sale 
Lo pane Hltiuij e com' e duro caUc 
Lo scendere c’ 1 salir pci I'altrui scale.— 
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fWrBierly a farm^ of. public property, tl^jprofits of ‘\rhich 
iKi^ad appropriated to hitnself, and wbo was now lo 'Atli^s tnader 
Mth'rf>f the same treaties, which also legitimately screened Ando- 
nkles from fu tber investigation; Melitus, who had been em¬ 
ployed by the Thirty tyrants to seize the viytuous Leon, and who, 
but for t|ie interposil;ion of the same treaties, was %ble to an 
action for murder; and Ejlkhares, who, besides the most infa¬ 
mous private vices, had borne office under the 'I'hirty, and who 
was consequently, by the old law's of the democracy, at the mercy 
of every one, to assassinate where, and when, and how he pleased. 

Whatever other advantages thesw at^soCTates might possess, the 
force of moral character, it is fevident, was not among them ; and 
accordingly the powerful aid of Lysias w'as called in to gtve 
strength to the accusation, and to rebut recriminalioii. The first 
he accomplished with his usual eloquence; the second he had the 
wisdom or the honesty (but the former is most in his character) to 
•decline- I’rom the terms v^hich he uses when anticipating recri¬ 
mination, it is pretty evident that lie thought the most prudent 
course was silence. I'he opening of this powerful speech islost; 
but enougli of it remains to put it in perfect comparison with that 
of Andocides. 

Forty years, as w e have seen, had elapsed, since the commission 
of the imputed crime; but Lysias, like liis other great compeers, 
possessed that power of oratory which forces time to disappear, 
and makes the things tliat are not, seem like things that are. The 
case, he knew', was a rotten one; and the w hole speech, therefore, 
consists of ail appeal to the feelings. 'I^o those who had profaned 
the-Mysteries, it was supposed by the superstitious Greeks, that 
the elementary sustenance of life became polluted, and that the 
sin of the soul met its retribution in strange smells and depravities 
of the senses; and tins opinion, with all the popular stories at¬ 
tached to it, the orator takes care to recal to his audience at the 
very outset, ^llieii passing rapidly to certainas well 
as written laws, by which judicial decision might be guided, he 
endeavours, by eveiy artifice of oratory, that his hints and insinua¬ 
tions on this kead shall not lose their cft'ect. As his appetite for 
blood rises, he argues upon a lie, an.d a supposed confession of 
^guilt, which Andocides had never made; and adduces as a mark 
of extreme impudence, what any unprejudiced person would con¬ 
sider as a proof of confidence and innocence. The travels to 
which necessity had subjected llie wretched exile, are sometimes 
imputed to him as an ostentation of impiety, and sometimes as 
proofs of the divine vengeance by the miseries to which they sub¬ 
jected him. If ever a suspicion crosses the blood-thirsty pleader 
that his victim wiK'bscape him, he hangs over his head the eternal 
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memory of tbe^ods^aitd comforts hpmself wifii the that 

the sios of the father are sometimes visited upon chsihsh^^ dtid 
that though AndOcii^s may escape an eartlily tribunaA, ven- 
gewDce of heaven w^s yet in store for his guilt. > iWe,^hasten 
through a speech glowing with all the Are of oratory to its.cxmckt* 
sion. Haying treated all the public dbntra^ts, which might stand 
in the way of retribution, with that i^phistry or levity which this 
advocate of democracy usually displayed on such occasions ;♦ and 
wakened the feelings of self-interest indiis audience by declaiing 
(what be knew to be a falsehood) that Addocides had never 
served the city as a soldier^had made no contribution, in mon^, 
had brought the people no coruy the pleader makes his strongest 
attack in bis peroration. He throws himself at once upon the 
imaginations of his hearers; he calls upon the mind and the mind's 
eye to accompany him, while he dresses up Andocides in his 
sacerdotal robe, follows him into the very act of profanation, and 
mimics the form of altitude and voice with which he spoke ‘ the* 
unutterable words.' The rest of the mummery is not forgotten. 
Once more the priests are swept across the stage in long proces¬ 
sion, and the priestesses accompany them: they turn towards the 
setting sun, they shake their purple robes, and in the chaunt pre¬ 
scribed by law, and ancient rite, they devote this guilty wretch to 
misery and woe. At this distant age, when these customs have 
lost llieir effect, it is scarcely possible to read them without emo¬ 
tion—on Athenian susceptibility they had the induencc of magic. 
A cold shudder ran through the court, the hairs of the audience 
stood erect; and the speaker liad prepared them with the impre¬ 
cations usual on such occurrences, and hich he no doubt ex¬ 
pected to fiird re-echoed to his ears—‘ the curse be upon him,* 

‘ let there be .sin-off'enugs and expiations *—‘ atcap with such a 
wretch from the face of the euvihl* 

Had the defendant been a common person,, the effect of this 
t loquence would have been to him inevitable death; but Lysias 
had a master in his own art to deal with; and we shall give at 
ouce the best idea of Andocides’ skill as an orator by saying that 
on this occasion he took care to display no oratory at all. He had 
a simple tale wherewith to ^put down the accusation, and living 
witnesses w^ere yet at hand to confirm his allegaiions; and in such 
a ^ise the orator knows that the less there is of rhetorical fiourish 
the, bettor. In the speech of Lycurgus, which we last analysed, 
tire circumstances are comparatively nothing, and the eloquence 
every thing: in the present case eloquence was almost unneces- 

• Contra A^oratiim 507. contra Nicomachutn 8*6. de Evantlro.OOO. de Affectatfe 
T^nmnide ??7. 784. • • 
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sarf, for the whole interest lay in the circtims^ces, and it was 
aflwely accessary to tell them siriiply and without‘pretension tp 
command attention. And Andocides did so. No person, who 
wishes to make himself acquainted with ancient oratory, will Idairife 
this speech nnread; and We may, perhaps,;:take a future opportu¬ 
nity of entering more fully into its contents. As c^cems the 
orator in hi$ private capacity, it is a most interesting tale, told in 
the most iniercsthig manner; as it relates to public life* it' is a 
deep tri^cdy, conceived in the two great sources of tragedy, pity 
aBtd terror. Opposed by its very quietness to the vehemence of 
L^iaS, it contrasts as* strongly with the vigour displayed by An- 
docideS, ill the oratory of his nriore youthful days. In the speech 
de Pace,(and 6 nly three specimens of the eloquence of Andocides 
have reached us,) there is every proof of sprightliness and life: 
in the two speeches on the Mysteries, the * wiser and the sadder 
man* discovers himself at every turn. Both the speeches con¬ 
vey a most favourable impression of the defendant’s liberal and 
generous mode of thinking; while the accuser himself is left 
in the guilt of corruption, cruelty, and perjury; in shocking pro¬ 
fanity, and in incest of so complicated a form, that, of three wives 
possessed by Callias, his offspring, a boy, stood in the relations 
of son to the one, brother to the second, and uncle to the third! 

Some of the most important subjects, M'liich legal oratory could 
embrace, have now come successively under our notice, and spe¬ 
cimens of the art have been produced, with which, to use the 
gentlest terms, it would certainly be an effort of modern oratory 
to compete. We now come upon a branch, where the modern 
may undoubtedly claim the superiority; and those, who are versed 
in the eloquence of the English bar, will anticipate the branch to 
which we allude, viz. to that which connects itself with ^ the 
sense of home* and ^ the religion of the hearth.’ Age has not 
yet so chilled our. blood, that we profess to behold beauty with 
absolute indifference; but wc are at least at that mature time of 
life,^when, to borrow the passionate but somewdiat frothy elo¬ 
quence of Curran, woman appears in her greatest value, * as she 
sits basking in a husband’s love, with the blessing of heaven on 
her head and its purity in her heart,; when she sits among her 
family, and administers the morality of the paternal board.’ If 
ever, however, she descended with less criminality from this high 
estate in one country more than another, that country was Greece. 
There is something peculiarly sad and revolting, according to the 
most philosophic of modern travellers, in those scenes of animated 
nature, where man is nothing. There is something still more 
revolting, the philosophic traveller might have learned, and that 

• those scenes dT animated nature, where man is every thing, 
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and wo'^n nothing. And such was the case in republican 
Athens. Women were literally the serfs of the family , inheri¬ 
tance whether that ihheritance consisted in land or money.’ They 
were made, with otheV,property, a subject of * testami^taiy be*: 
quest; apd whatever olher delights heirship might convey to an 
Athenian lady, freedom of person ■ or inclination was not m the 
number: single or wedded, she became, by the merd acqoisitton 
of property, at the mercy of the nearest male relation in suc¬ 
cession : she could be brought from the dull solitude of the gyae- 
ca;um to become an unvvillhigjbride, or she could be tom frffina 
the object of her wedded affection, to form new ties with per¬ 
haps the most disagreeable of mankind. And if under any of 
these circumstances, nature became more powerful than virtue, life 
was the penalty paid for the transgression ; for adultery was met . 
in Greece not by words, but deeds: the law put into the hands 
of the injured party the vengeance of his own dishonour, and it 
was only on some supposition of extra violence in the proceeding, 
that the law took cognizance of what was deme. To some such 
supposition we owe the only speech now to be found among tlie 
Greek orators, which enters into the tenderest of domestic arrange¬ 
ments; and for this speech we are indebted to the pen of 
Lysias. 

This orator has come before us so often and in such a variety 
of capacities, that before we treat of the speech, a few words may 
not be misplaced respecting the speaker himself. He was the 
son of that old man, whose Ifead peeps out of the * Republic’ of 
Plato with such an intcresUng cflfect; touched but not stricken by 
years, soft, venerable, mellow ; and with that high polish of age 
about it, which is almost equivalcut’ to the graces of youth. A 
Syracusan by birth, but a resident in Athens by choice, the wealth 
of Cephalus enabled him to improve the natural talents of his son 
by the most expensive of educations. We Iiave no time to fol¬ 
low the son or parent farther: circumstances threw the former 
into the dcinocratical party, and the sufl'erings to which this addic¬ 
tion subjected liotli his feelings and his fortune from the adverse 
party, are detailed at length In oi>ei" of the most powerful and 
affecting of his orations. According to Plutajch, Lysias wrote 
no less than 425 speeches ; persons with a less exaggerated way 
of talking than the worthy Boeotian have reduced the number to 
230; and all these pleadings, with four or five exceptions, arc 
said to have been successful. If we look to the jealous disposi¬ 
tion of an Athenian audience, wlm would have dipt an angel’s 

• Dvnibstli. 1. Oral, ccrnmi Apholnui*. Td. cuiitr. Slcphaiw^t, OtmI. 1. 
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\vii|gs, if soaring too high, we shall 8oubt the fact: if *^0 
to the speeches themselves, the assertion will become somewhat 
more credible. Persuasion was the very soul of Lysiases oratoj-^, 
and speeches seem to have dropt from hi?‘pen as the pearls did' 
from the ejastern prince’s hair, with no other trouble than that of 
drawing a comb through it. i -His very phy^sioguomy'**^ has all the 
marks of a pleader perpetually triumphant. A secret satisfaction 
plays'round the lips. The beard and close dipt locks have a 
certain versute and crafty air about them. Of his tw'o eyes, the 
one contracts itself as if penetrafmg every nook and comer of 
the subject submitted to it; while tlic other, open and enlarged, 
has the very look which should ensure contidence in the court, 
when the orator had taken his part!—we can almost see the 
hands below the bust, weighing the gold, that was to determine 
in which scale the aid of his powerful talents should be thrown. 
ITbe great critic of Halicarnussiis is fond of comparing Lysias 
with an orator whom we once before brought under the reader’s 
notice, Isaeus ; but, with submission, the comparison does not 
appear to be conducted with the utmost judgment; or, to speak 
more guardedly, the superiority of Lysias is not set in that full 
light which his partizans had a right to expect, and which the cri¬ 
tic evidently intended. 

The most palpable distinction betw'ccn these two orators lies 
in their dilfereut manner of opening and concluding a speech. 
Isa&us enters at once upon his subject, and sometimes so abruptly, 
tliat a reader of the speech is almost led to conclude that its open¬ 
ing has been lost. Lysias, on the contrary, makes his strong im¬ 
pression at the outset; he dings himself at once witli admirable 
gallantry on the most unpromising pait of his subject, and by his 
consummate skill, thew'eapon’s point, which was meant to pierce 
himself, finds its way into his adversary’s bosom. As Lysias ex¬ 
celled in his openings, Isaeus excelled in the conclusion of his 
speeches; in summing up his points at the end, or repeating them 
at intervals. While we cannot wholly agree with Dionysius in 
allowing isae^is a superiority of narrative and arrangement, both 
in the whole and in parts over Lysias, we readily acknowledge 
that little home-touches are to he found in him, w'hich it would 
also be desirable to find in the compositions of Lysia.s ;—he 
handles the infirmities of human nature more delicately than his 
risfal—he has a greater deference for the feeling.s of consanguinity, 
we cannot but have a high sense of a speaker’s own honour- 
ipDle mind, who has such high ideas of the workings of shame on 
others. The Greek dicast, it has been seen, decided equally 
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upon thp issue of fact, and issue of law. Had tbe provineea 
been divided *as with us, Isamus would have addressed himself 
more to the judge, Lysias to the jury. The first would hdve re¬ 
lied upon precedents, the second would have found his strength 
in appeals to the feelings. And when |he ear once cam^ into pliQ'^ 
as the arbiter, Lysias was onniipotep^ We^ enter into idinost all 
the enthusiasm of Dio'nysius, when he describes the of /Ly* 
sias ; and when we fail, we are perfectly sensible that the failure 
arises from our own deficiency, and from the deficiencies naturally 
attached to reading a dead language, and not from any exag^- 
ratiou in the critic. The »tyle of Lysias has in it, as* Dionysius 
observes, ail that delight, which is analogous to gracefulness in 
motion, to melody in a seiies of sounds, and to beauty in the 
most beautiful of all visible objects, the human form. He is the 
most perfect specimen of that Attic rottwltiess in oratory, to which 
nothing could be added, and fiom w'hich nothing could be re-^ 
moved without destroying its justne||s and symmetry; and of 
which lliosc who assist their mental operations by material helps, 
will have the best idea by taking into their hands a sample of the 
finest grain. Handling every branch, as he successively did, of 
ancient eloquence, he brouglit into each such a felicity of per¬ 
formance, that, as Johnson said of Goldsmith, he always seemed 
to do best that which he was doing. To bring ourselves more 
within the compass of general readers—bad Lysias written com¬ 
mentaries on the laws of Athens, they would in their style have re¬ 
sembled, v\e think, the Commentaries of Blackstone—possessing 
the equable flow of language, where the words do not take oft' 
from the ideas, and where ideas are not consulted to the absolute 
exclusion of words, where gentle metaphors, like little knolls upon 
a rich champain, relieve the driest details—and w here the arrange¬ 
ment is so masterly, that every former part gives strength to that 
which follows, and every latter brings some light to all that pre¬ 
cedes. That he would have reached the higher praises of Black- 
stone, that love of his country's antiquities, which, ridiculous as 
it may sound, throws us back into the days of our a^jjeestors with 
almost as much success as the pages of Ivanhoe', or that he 
could, with so much niceness, have observed the balance between 
liberty and prerogative, the sovereign and the subject, we are not 
so ready to admit. 

We indulge the more confidently in these praises of Lysias, 
because the speech which we have now to notice, will not impose 
upon us much task of justifying them. It is a speech drawn up 
for a man, w'ho in taking that vengeance w'hich the Athenian laws 
allowed against adultery, had made use bf his Qvyn arm, but who, 
in an accusation which grew out of the proceeding, thought it 
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most priident to borrow tlie practised pen of Lys^ss. Dramftti' 
caliy considered, the pleading seems to have been adapted* to the 
charafcter of a plain straightforwaard man, keenly saisible of the 
dishonour doiwe him, but who, having avenged bis disgrace, did not 
think it iw&unibent on hitn^to let his good spirits be snbchied by 
his bad forlimes. ^ . 

The speaker, commencing with a request, that the dicasts would 
jmt themselves into bis own condition, asserts, that adultery w^as 
the only crime throughout Greece, for which, under every species 
of governn^nt, the punishment was the same, and where the highest 
and the lowest had equally the power of inflicting that punishment. 
In a few but comprehensive words, he shows in what the enor¬ 
mity of this oti’ence consisted, and asserts the purity and uncor¬ 
ruptness of the motives, w'liich had piade him visit the offence in 
hts own case as he had done. '^I'he exordium thus dispatched, 
the narrative commences w'ilh a little piece of confession, which 
we cannot refuse to our readers. ' I shall lose now' no.time in 
explaining the whole of this business, being fully persuaded, that 
my best means of security lie in a fair and candid detail, without 
omission, reserve or exaggeration. Having determined upon ma¬ 
trimony, I took myself a wife, and from that moment 1 determined 
to regulate my conduct tow'ards her by the following rules : on the 
erne hand, not to be too rough and severe; and on the other, not 
to allow her too great a latitude, bu*^ to keep a close and steady 
eye upon her behaviour, and to iliicct niv own accordingly. As 
soon, however, as she had made, nse a father, f began to extend 
my confidence, placing all my affairs in her hands, as conceiving 
that there could be no surer and closer bond of friendship betw'een 
ns than such a mark of trui?t.’ "^rhe lady’s conduct answered the 
trust reposed in her, and she w as considered by her husband as 
a model in all those virtues, which an Athenian most looked to in 
his wife, being a good economist and an admirable manager. 
Things continued in this pleasing train, till the death of the de¬ 
fendant’s mother. In paying the last duties to his parent, the 
defendant’s W'ife formed j»art of the procession ; and to see Pam- 
phila was, it appears, to love bcr.« Ono Eratosthenes was giccord- 
iiigly stricken, and the usual course* of proceedings commenced: 
a maid-servant W'as gained, access w'as procured to the lady, and 

------ 

* For this skill of adaptiiriun Lvsi.is is n*ore ilian once warniJy coiumended by Quin¬ 
tilian ; Nequeaiuin minus vilio!>a cstuiaiio, si ub iioniine, quaiu si a re, cui accoinmudari 
debuit, dUsidet, Ideoqiie Lysias optiiiiu vidc-tur in iis qua; scribebat indoctis, servassc 
veritalis fidcin. Lib. iii. c. 8. Nam ncqnc iJIud in Lysiri dicoiidi tcxtuin tenue alquc 
raruni, Istibribus numeris cornnnpendinii erat. Perdidisset cniiu gmtiam, rpiaa in er> 
maxima est, simpiicis in ilK-'Ctiiti coloris: perdidisset fideni qnoqtie. Na«i scribe- 
bat alUs, noil ipse dlAsuat; ut oporttierii esse ilia rudibiisct iiicuntpositis siinilia j quod 
ipsnm composbio cst. Lib. ix. c. *t. 
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what the oasiue.ss of woman and the audacit)' of man have inade,td 
take place in every other country, took place also in Athens. 

The plaintiff (Euphiletus) had promised the dicasts to U? very 
communicative, and k cannot be said that he breaks hk word. 
He enters into all his family arrangements; and discovers the se¬ 
crets of the gynecapum with a ininu^ness which no doubt found 
its account with the dicasts, and as the ancient critics considered 
this detail as a sort of model of the in oratory, we suppose 

we must not consult our own feelings by abridging it. 

* To make this business inoge ii^telligible, it will be necessary to gi^e 
a description of my humble mansion. It is one of those, gentlemeJj, 
which consist of two floors, the upper and lower compartments being 
exactly similar; the female pait ot my establishment possessed the one 
and the male part the other, and thus tilings continued till the birth of 
my fiist child. As his molher^undertook all the oificea of a nuise, both 
suckling and dressing him, and there was some danger in descending 
from the upper to the lower floor, I endeavoured to obviate this incoti-* 
venience hy changing my domestic arr.'ingements; myself accordingly 
removed to the upper apartments, while my wile and the women were 
disposed of below. Trom this arrangement it grew into a custom, for 
the child’s mother to pass whole nights in the apartment below, for the 
purpose of satisfying the child’s appetite, and stilling his cries—and all 
this without the remotest suspicion on my part: nay, so simple and 
besotted was I, that of all the women in the city 1 looked upon my w'ifc 
as a paragon of virtue, and who,in pointof chastity, left all others behind 
lier. Time, however, cuied me of this opinion. It was my fortune, 
gentlemen, to have left town, whnher however 1 returned unexpectedly 
in the evening. After the last meal, the cliihl began to cry and show 
other symptoms of uneasiness, and as I altciwurds discovered, not with¬ 
out reason ; the dishonourer of iny bed was at that moment within my 
di'ors, and the child’s cries proceeded from the intended provocations 
of the maid-servant, to give iny wife a prete.\t foi leaving me; that ex¬ 
cuse was soon furnished her. Disturbed by the child’s noise, I desired 
his mother to go below, and, by giving him the InVasl, to still his sob¬ 
bing. At firet she refused : “ how could she quit my side, she who had 
not been blest with my presence for such a length of time!” When I 
io|)eated my cominaiuls, and not without considerable show of passion,— 
“ O doubtless,” said slie, “ my absence will be very agreeable—-our 
little waiting-maid has a preiry j’!ic*e, and 1 liave not forgotten what took 
place in your last elevations!” A laugh was all the answer 1 made to 
this trifling. The lady meantime gets up, and as she left the room, drew 
the door to her, as it in jileasantry, and put the key into her pocket. 
'I'his proceeding excited no suspicion, nor indeed a reflection in me; 
the fatigue of my purncy soon threw me into a sweet sleep, 'fowards 
day-break iny wife returned and opened the door, hly first inquiry 
was, whence the noise and clapping of doors bad proceeded during the 
night. Her answer was, that the lamp whiefc hung near the child’s bed 
had gone out, and that she had sent to a neighbours *10 have it replen- 
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ish^cf. As I had no reason to doubt the truth of this, I had of course 
nothing further to remark. Still to my eyes, gentlemen, it appeared, 
that there was white lead upon her cheeks; amj as her brother had 
been buried within the month, this was an appearance of ornament for 
which I could not account. Still, however, ^ did not tliink it worth 
noticing, aid accordingly I left the house without making a single ob¬ 
servation upon it.’ ' « ‘ , 

The time, however, was now come, when the defendant’s mis¬ 
fortune was to be made pr'etty certain to him. The lover of Pani- 
p^ila had other intrigues upon his hand.s, nor was love, it appears, 
an empty pleasure w'iCh him. Prototypes of rielding’s Lady 13el- 
luston were to be found even at Athens, and the funds, upon 
which this precious fellow subsisted, were derived from their gra¬ 
titude and liberality. His female friends therefore had a double 
claim upon his devotions; and the jealous eye of one of them ob¬ 
served that those devotions had somewhat abated in their warmth. 
The cat»se of this relaxation was soon discovered, and the disco¬ 
very was as quickly made to come to the cars of Pamphihi’s hus¬ 
band. For the efl’ectivo part, where Eupliiletus becomes the in- 
jurer, instead of the injured party, we may again have recourse to 
the orator. 

* I had a ftiend (and in fact tliere were ties of blood as well as friend¬ 
ship between us>) of the name of Sostratus. it was our fortune to hap¬ 
pen upon each other one day towards sunset, he being on his way to 
town from his farm. As it was too late in tlie day for him to meet willi 
suitable accommodation at home, J de^i^ed him to take his evenini' meal 
with me, and the otter wa.> accepted. Ilaving reached my little maiibion, 
we ascended to the upjier apartment, and proceeded to our repast. My 
guest made himself coml'urtuble and happy, (iTrit^u h netKuq avTU 
left me for his own house, and-1 fell fast asleep. Good : At this mo¬ 
ment enters Eratosthenes: and at the same moment the servant, whom 
1 had gained to my interest, wakes me and communicates the intelli¬ 
gence. My first order to her was to guard the door; my next step was 
to descend with all possible caution, quit the house, and call upon such 
And such a person, triends, who 1 thought might be of service. Some 
I found at home; others, as might be expected, were out of the way. 
Collecting, however, as many as 1 could under the circumstances, I pro¬ 
ceeded to business. Lights we proc&red from a neighbouring tavern; 
the servant, as directed, had left the door open—in we go. A violent 
push throws open the door of the sleeping room : the first who enter 
(and the person who now addresses you was among the number) see 
Eratosthenes sleeping by the side ol my wife; the last beheld him 
standing upright on the bed, and without clothing. My first proceeding 
was a blow, which beat him to the ground : 1 then forced his hands be¬ 
hind him, and made them fast with a rope: my next question was, how 
he dared to bring disgrace and dishonour into my house. I’he insolence 
and injustice ot hftsConduct he readilv admitted ; but he adjured me by 

' all 
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all that was merciful, to receive a compensation in an<l ,not 

to let hit. hie fjay the forfeit of his guilt. My utrswer was this: “your 
life is forfeited, and that forfeit must be paid, not to me, bp^to the 
city's law. That law you have violated, preferring to it your own guilty 
pleasures: the choice ^’your actions lay in your own hand; and that 
choice has been to heap the most unpdrdoiiable of wroi^s upon me 
and mine, and notto^jhew obevlience* to the^'laws by a life of tempe¬ 
rance and virtite." For what followed, let it suHicc to swy, gentlemen, 
that it wj#s in strict obedience to the laws,,and a§ befits delinquents of 
thi«« kind; and as to any allegations, which the other party may put for¬ 
ward of violence or impiety, as that Eratosthenes was forced into Jfhe 
house from the public road,* oi^that he was cfiagged from an altar, to 
which he had fled for reiuge, I deny them all flatly.’ 

Th IS the orator proceeds to prove, hut we can follow him no 
farther: when the reader recollects that such speeches as have just 
been quoted were the daily*and hourly fare upon wdiich the com¬ 
monest Greek banqueted, as well from necessity as choice, he 
will see one of the principal sources of that strict and severe taste^ 
which was his distinguishing cliaracterislic, and which must ex¬ 
cuse the cultivators of ancient literature, for being at times some- 
W’hut fastidious in their judgment of more modern writers. 

Having devoted so many pages to the purposes of information, 
we may now be excused for giving one to those of curiosity. 

Among the sixty speeches, collected in the volumes of M. 
Aiigier, us the jn operty of Demosthenes, two have found a place, 
to which much better critics* than oursi'lves have decided, that 
the great orator has not the mpst distant claim. '^Fliey are devoted 
(and more particularly the first) to the partial exposition of a per¬ 
son’s character, who, from viay humble beginnings, had found his 
way into tlie ranks of the public orators, and consequently to the 
administration of public aft'airs; and whose very name (Aristogei- 
ton) will possess a charm for the indiscriminate admirers of ancient 
republicanism. To us, indeed, who have no great taste for assas¬ 
sination, even though executed by a sword hid in the myrtle- 
boughs wbj."'.* graced one of the most beautiful of Grecian 
processions; to us, with whom the *song of Harmodiusand Aris- 
togeiton,’ though written in fetter metre than th^ ‘ Marseillois 
Hymn,’ and in language less vulgar than the * Tragala, perro’ of 
modern days, is not a whit the less a vile revolutionary song, 
giving the noblest of names to one of the most detestable of deeds, 
originating in the most infamous of motives; to persons of this 
way of thinking, the first wearer of the name had left an abomi¬ 
nation upon it, which it required no successor to the appellation 
to augment. And can the most patient of men read the speech, to 
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which we now solicit a few moments attention;, without an accu¬ 
mulation of hatred for the name of Aristogeitoii f F<wtunately for 
the feelings, it is but what the ancients called a hurepohoytetf that 
is, a speech where the orator followed a preceding speaker. The 
preceding r speaker had in this case been toe terrible Lycurgus; 
and though his harangue lijys not come down to us, we may rest 
assured, thaf neither in quantity nor in quality had he abridged 
the sum or the endrmity of the offender’s delinquencies. Had 
both the speeches reached us, there can be little doubt that they 
w<4)ild have furnished j)roof that Mr. Hope has been as correct in 
his description of the modern Greek, (for national character 
never changes,) as we happen to know him to be in his delinea¬ 
tion of eastern scenery, and his historical facts—things which 
will make ‘ Anastasius’ a work of valuable reference, when its 
points, its scods and its sarcasms are forgiven or forgotten. 

But though there seems great reason to doubt that we are in¬ 
debted to Demosthenes for the original and darker Anastasius, 
there can be no doubt that the speech belongs to one of his con¬ 
temporaries, and we very readily close in with those critics who 
ascribe it to his contemporary, Hyperides. It does not, indeed, 
exhibit that full proof of powers, which the splendid eulogies of 
Longinus l»ad led us to expect from that eminent speaker and 
eater of fish;* but it is satisfactory to think, that one single spe¬ 
cimen of his oratory is yet in our hands. In high and reverential 
feeling for the laws, Hyperides very much resembles his great 
coiUenipoiary; and he expresses that feeling with a grandeur of 
language,t which Demosthenes himself miglit not have disdained, 
but which Demosthenes would have woven into the current of his 
speech with less ostentation than Hy}>eri(3es has done. In the 
manners there is a force or rather a harshness of colouring, in 
which Demosthenes never indulges; and the philosophical dis¬ 
quisitions, W'hich arc occasionally thrown into the piece, have, to 
our minds, much of the air of a second-rate genius, anxious to 
say something new and recondite, instead of travelling along tlie 
broad high road, as Demosthenes does, where the learned and the 
simple can eqhally accompany him^ 

But the hero of the piece is, in onr4>resent view of things, of at 
least as much importance as its author; ajid we hasten to lay be- 


• Athetifflas, lib. viii. 

■f In the tullowiiig passagr of Hypcritics, akkd by (UtMioble expressions of tbe Greek 
dramalisrs. Hooker, a man of profouncl learning, probal)(Y found some of the materials 
fly his own masterly definition of law. on ^raf sfi na/xot tv^vf*ct fxtv nai iai^ov^tiev, ioyf*ct 
f hravegl^vfita Js fair tKUcriojy Kal ctnuinw iftagm/AaTUV, vroXtut Je 

*5ivij' Ko.S' ij» jrac i "roig ly th yroXti, 
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fore the reader that part of the oration which brings both ]iim 
and his tutor upon the canvass. There is considerable address in 
the manner with which the painter provides that none of*<he di¬ 
casts should imaging the lineaments to be derived from them¬ 
selves; an additional proof that the option does not bdong to the 

bold and plain speaking Demosthenes. ^ ’ 

• • ® • 

* What I am now to touch upon, is not without danger or difficulty 
in it: for I wish to address myself to those persons, w'ith whom these 
proceedings make Aristogeiton rather an object of affection than aver¬ 
sion; and what sort of persons those must be, I leave your judgmgnts 
to determine. I shall content myself with observing, thatH)y becoming 
his friends, they must be* content to be thought no friends to sobriety 
and good sense. And let it not he supposetl, that in this list I include 
any one of those, whom I have now the honour to address. It would 
be as inconsistent with my iiVercst as with honour or propriety, so to 
speak or so to think of any member of this Honourable Court. That 
I may draw our city's disgrace into as small a compass as possible, let 
us suppose Aristogeiton’s scholar, or if you will his tutor, Pfiilocrates, 
to he the otily friend and adherent he has; (and oh that there were 
the smallest warrant for such a supposition ! Heaven knows there is a 
body of them !)—but a connexion, which from feelings of shame and 
respect I hesitate to impute to this Court, I do not feel justified in 
attaching to the great body of the citizens; and after all, what is ap¬ 
plied to one, will serve as a mark for the whole class. 

‘ How nature would act in the formation of a real friend and partizan 
of Aristogeiton, I shall not inquire very minutely; such an investigation 
would oblige me to enter into details which the decorum of language 
could scarcely admit. What Usay is this—if Aristogeiton be a mere 
simple scoundrel, rancorous at heart, false at the lips, and turning 
out just what his appearance promises; why let the matter pass, Thi- 
locrates ! (t/ie orator turns to Philocrafes then in anirt) you are wel¬ 
come to your friend's acquittal—let not the city be without two of 
a sort—provided the other citizens have a sound way of thinking, and 
observe the laws strictly, no great harm can ensucj But if* he is one 
of those traders in wickedness, who make a piofit of their wares in the 
small as well as in the great, at once retailei-s, wholesale dealers, and 
hucksters; if he goes about almost with scale and weight in his hands, 
turning to profit every action of his life ; what is ther^ in all this to 
command the affection of Philocriitcs, or why must Philocrates be con¬ 
tinually sharpening and whetting him to his purpose.? Driveller and 
dolt, (the orator again turns to Pkilocrntes) have you yet to learn, that 
a kitchen-artist makes no use of a knife which will not cut; or that 
an informer, whose venal accusations are always to be bought off, is 
useless to a man, whose object, like your own, is to create mischief, 
misery and confusion to the whole world ? 

* E« Js JiawnXef ij-* irovnfwtf 'B'«X»yx«7r»iXoc xat /i*ETtt0oXiu{ x. t. X. The whole s[toct h 
abounds with sitiiilur turns of expresMOii, which can Hardly be rendered without a peri¬ 
phrasis, and which are very unlike the strung yet unaiiected dietTun uf DcHHisilienes. 

z 3 ‘ That 
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‘[That Aristogeiton is this venal infonner, Phtlocrates, I will *oon 
convince you, though you are-too well aware of the fact already. The 
infornuition against Hegemon# 1 appeal to your memory—he gave it up 
for a sum of money:—the state charges against iVmades—I appeal to 
your knowledge—he abandoned them for a Jilie consideration. And 
his recent Exploit with AgathOn, the olive-dealer!—at first there was 
no end to his vociferatichis,,his.bellowings, and his tragic quotations :— 
the ecclesia k^as absolutely conft>unded with his cries for torture and 
the rack !~but a sum of money, no matter what, applied, our accuser 
is present at the very acquittal of Agathon, and \’et behold him speech- 
lew, tongue-tied ! And the accusation, which^ like a dart,* was level¬ 
led at Dambcles, into what path wa’s tuat turned? A thousand other 
instances might be mentioned : but to me the ta*.k would be tedious, 
and to Philocratci it would be needless—he has a register of them all 
at home, for he it was who let him out the jobs. 

‘ Who is there, virtuous or not, that w'ill wi'^h tlie preservation of 
such a y>erson as this, whom habit makes a traitor to liis associates, 
and whom nature and birth have alike made an enemy to the good ? 
Some one of you may perhaps in his agricultural wisdom think, that 
an informer and a scoundrel arc a sort of root and jilant, of which the 
very constitution of our government naturally requires the preservation 
and protection. Let me tell you, gentlemen, (and that too with the 
utmost solemnity,) that such way of thinking is neither just, nor 
decent. ] can never persuade myself that these courts of justice 
were built as hot-beds, in which plants of tliis kind might be propagated 
and raised; but rather as places for rooting them out, as places where 
wickedness ini»ht receive such a chastisement as to leave in others 
neither envy nor desire to follow a similar course oflii’e. Surely, surely 
there is in guilt something wdiich no htsman effoits can stop or subdue—- 
or what remains to be said or done in a town, where such a man as 
Aristogeiton, instead of being dead long ago tor his crimes, wilful and 
acknowledged crimes, is only now upon his tiial ?’ 

The Athenians, it lias been elsewhere remarked, liked to see 
characters in robust situations, and the preceding orator, wo are 
assured, had gathered in the great harvest of Aristogeiton’s guilt; 
little, therefore, was left to klyperides but the gleanings of his 
hero’s vivacity; yet even among these wo find prison-breaking, 
seduction, desertion, perjury, debt to the public treasury, the sale 
of his own sister, beating bis parents winle alive, and not merely 
denying them a grave when dead, btit bringing an action against 
those who found them one; that sort of worldly wisdom, of w'hicli 


* In the original: "rw Ko-ra. ua-.a.yys'h.iav AHAIEHAt vm Schnei¬ 

der inteqireU ttyatrua-tt^, durcli hcweguiig cler liamie, vorhaltcii dcr waffen drohen. 
Reiske sajs, avairua-iti, simile diicliini de slragiilis, qua* succutiuntur, ngitaiitur. Ei¬ 
ther of tliesc iimigcs, (and we arc not suie that we arc right in selecting the lirst) was 
too bold for the iiieridiaii of Paris, and M. Augicr accoidingly softens, as he dors 
moat of the other imagery in tire speech, into the following passage: Quelle a 6lfe 
J’issue d« cette action fxKir crime d’etat, si vivement coiuuienc6e couire Peinoclcs i 
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the prudent Mr. Inkle has hitherto been thought ih^ best model, 
and a ferocit}’ iu combat, which even the American gouger nuglit 
envy: for he does not eat the organ be destroys. The^orator 
makes up in general reiiectioiis for what he wanted in particular 
matter. < ,» 

* There are in this town of ours about 20,0^0 citiaens, ^11 of whom 
frequent the public plrfce, and each *oT whom has something where* 
with to occupy him; the public concerns or his own. * But for this 
fellow, I defy him to show any occupation; mean or noble, in which he 
is engaged. He abstains from every occupation which might benefit the 
city, Irom mechanical arts, frpm ^igriculture, from commerce—he*has 
no ties of interest or fricmlship which bind him with individuals or cor¬ 
porations. He makes lus way through the agora, like a serpent or a 
scorpion, his sting erect, and himself darting first to this and then to 
that side of the road, searching whom he may pierce with his calum¬ 
nies, where he may scatter calamity, falsehood and mischief, and work 
out of terror and consternation a little money for himself. He is to be 
seen in none of the ordinary resorts of other citizens, the perfumers* 
shops, and other such places—he isasolitary animal, without a hearth, 
without a friend or common acquaintance; he has no knowledge of any 
one comfort or blessing of ordinary intercourse; and his only compa¬ 
nions are those which painters associate with the damned—Imprecation, 
Blasphemy, Envy, Contention, and Discord!’ 

How Aristogeiton fared under these animated attacks of Hy- 
perides, we know not; but they certainly did not cost him his 
life. Man, as Alfieri observes, is :u free conntiios a strong plant; 
and accordingly we lind Aristogeiton green and flourishing under 
the.hands of the orator Deiharchus, long after this assault; and 
such little outlets, as that angry declainier could spare from the 
toricnt of his abuse upon l^einosthcnes, were not likely to dis- 
luib the strong roots of Aristogeiton;* for wh}? Mic was the 
people's dog;’ and though even iu his dog’s estate not quite iiii- 
niaculatej-f- in a republic like Athens, he was still worth the pre¬ 
servation. 

VVe must now pause awhile—our readers may want breath, 
though w'e must not:—for our w'ork, in truth, is little more than 
begun. Even of the legal oratory, many minor branches yet re¬ 
main unnoticed, none withoift interest in themselves, and all of 
more or less consequence <b those who wish to have an exact and 
precise knowledge of antiquity. We have not been among the 


* The French editor traces him finally to a prison, and to dentil by hemlock: 
* Mais eniin il p6rit dans la prison, coiidamn^ a boire la cigue. Avant de mourir,jl 
envoya chcrcher Phocion, \(iulant lui parler, T.,esamis de Phocion le detonrnerent d’y 
alier: Duns quel endroit, leur dit-il, parlerals~Je plus volmititrs it Aristogiton 

t ‘ A pretty dog truly,’ adds the orator, as he follo^«'S up the nnnnneiutiuu; ‘ tliose 
wIkxti be charges with being wolves, be takes care nSt to bite; a]td tiie sheep, wbicb he 
professes to guard, he w the very first to devour!’ * * 

z 4 usurers. 
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usurers, whose exactions augmented what the law made suffici¬ 
ency high;—the bankers, whom Athenian insolence made at once 
their iconveiiience and contempt—the corn-jobbers, who played 
upon the hopes and fears of Athens, precisely as the stock-job¬ 
bers do upon those of London or Paris we have yet to take a 
walk in Piiraeus, * smelling strong of pitch’ in one part, and not 
less the residence of fasllionable opulence 'and luxury in another. 
We have not offorded ourselves a single glance at the legal plead¬ 
ings of Demosthenes, and thus put Athenian character, as it ap¬ 
pears in his private speeches, in opposition with Athenian charac¬ 
ter as it appears in his political speeches; and above all, we have 
not yet found our way into the Ecclcsia, that * warm region where 
thunder and lightning w'ere compounded,’ or treated ot the politi¬ 
cal oratory of the Greeks, and the sort of persons whose office it 
was to funiisli it. All this must be res'erved till we can retrace our 
steps, and throw out some reflexions on what has already passed 
‘before ur5. 


Art. III.— Memorable Days in Americaj being a Journal of n 
Tour to the United States, principally undertaken to ascertain, 
hy positive Evidence, the Condition and probable Prospects of 
jlritish Immigrants; including Accounts of Mr. IMrkheck's 
Settlement in the Illinois. By W. Latix, an English Earnier. 
1823. 

* J^IKE the Minerva of the ancients, tlie American people have sprung, 
at once, into full and vigorous mifiurily, without the imbecility of 
infancy, or the tedious process of gradual progression. 

‘ The American walks abroad in the majesty of freedom; if he be 
innocent, he shrinks not from the gaze of upstart and insignificant 
wealth, nor sinks beneath the oppression of his fellow-man. Conscious 
of his rights and of the security he eiijoj’s, by the liberal institutions of 
his country, independence beams in liis eye, and humanity glows in his 
heart. Has he done wiong? He knows the limits of his punishment, 
and the character of his judges. Is he innocent? He feels that no power 
on earth can crush him. What a condition is thi.s, compared with that 
of the subjects-of almost all the European nations! 

‘ I^Ioit happily and exquisitely organized, the American constitution 
is, in truth, at once “ a monument ot genius, and an edifice of strength 
and majesty an unprecedented and perfect examjile of representa¬ 
tive democracy, to which the attention of mankind is now enthusiasti¬ 
cally directed. As long as it is preserved, the country will become the 
home of the free, the retreat of miseiy, and the asylum of persecuted 
humanity.’ 

We stumbled on this passage on opening the volume at ran¬ 
dom, and supposing that*W'e had before us a mere counterpart of 
that prostitute rhapsody leviewed in a former Number, (LIU.) 

were 
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were about to consign it to our * Umbo of Fools/ when our eye 
caught the flame of * Waterstone, Congressional Ubrarian of 
Washington/—to \Yhose pen Mr. Faux (who appeara to M«v(t a 
lofty idea of the writer's understanding) says, he stands indebted 
for it. This altered \jje case, and made us curious to see how 
far this modest delineation of the Minervfi of the nrnderm Was 
borne out by the Fartner’s oM'n experiebce. 

It is not altogether, perhaps, * a matter of sucii small mo¬ 
ment,’ as Mr. Faux pretends, tliat his headers should know ‘ who 
he is, and what he isin fact, he scarcely appears to thinly so 
himself, if \ve may judge fw^rmthe ostentatious inscription of his 
book * To His Grace the Duke of Bedford,’ and ‘ To Thomas 
William Coke, Esq.’ as their * admirer and friendand the am¬ 
bitious desire he invariably manifests of showing how well he made 
his way, in every part of America, among the first and most re- • 
speclable of its inhabitants. * My peregrinations, visits and visi¬ 
tations,’ says he, ‘ to many points and intersections of*the com¬ 
pass, and to all ranks of native* and adopted citizens, on this 
continent, are little short of eight thousand miles/—in the course 
of which he boasts of enrolling among his acquaintances, * gran¬ 
dees, excellencies, right houourables, honourables, generals, ma¬ 
jors, captains, judges and squires.’ I’he motives which induced 
him to leave behind ‘ a venerable father, a beloved wife, and one 
dear and only child,’ originated, he says, ‘ in many favourable 
prepossessions for America, and in a strong desire to ascertain 
the naked truth in -all particulars relating to emigration to that 
land of boasted liberty. Wlien I saw (he adds) thousuads of my 
countrymen hurrying thither, as though they fled for life, from 
the city of destruction, 1 hecanie very anxious to know the real 
nature of their jirospects.—Upon those subjects to which my in¬ 
quiries W'erc directed, 1 may, perhaps, be allowed to say that I 
was in some measure qualified to judge by .experience, and by 
the habits of my lifehe affirms that, * throughout the whole 
of his euterprize, he was, in a great degree, influenced by a sense 
of patriotic duty / and he trusts, and so do we, * that the truth, 
so long pcrveiled and concealed, may contribute*to destroy the 
illusions of transatlantic speculation, and to diffuse solid, home¬ 
bred satisfaction amongst Ins industrious ccuiitrynien.’ 

From sucli a man, and with such objects in view, one practi¬ 
cal page is worth all the radic.al trash of the Halls, the Wrights* 

* Author of ‘ Views of Soeieiy iiiirJ Mamu'rs in Aniericii,’ vol. xxvii. p. 71. Wr then 
flattered oiii selves that notlnnj:' so base luitl degenerate in tlie shape of Hii Engtish- 
woinaii would he found ; l>ul the sad reality has since appeared ; a Miss Wright, an 
•adopted daugliler (as she says) of Jeremy Beiithaiii, having prefixed her name to it. 
Lient. Hall esc.nxjd tis at I lie time, and it is now to9 late to jevcit to his flippant far¬ 
rago ol impiety, malevolence and folly. * 
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and the TelJ Harris’s, in enabling us to form a just estimate of 
an emigrant’s prospects in the ‘ land of boasted liberty;’ ^or, to 
use bifiv own words, * 1 have endeavoured to take the reader with 
me, that he may see, taste, and know, things tis the^ are; the 
rough with the smooth; the bitter with the sweet; the good 
with the eiil; that he. may go where 1 go; hear all, see ail, and, 
by evidence judging all^ form his own resolutions and coficki*> 
sions.’ {PreJ, viii.) 

We cannot compliment' our farmer on his talents as a writer; 
nor, to do him justice, does he appear to expect it. It was his 
study, he says, * to aioid every thhig'mrhich might savour of sys¬ 
tematic arrangement;* and he has succeeded to admiration. No¬ 
thing can be more desultoiy than his wanderings; notliing more 
heterogeneous than the contents of the same page—radicals and 
rye-coft’ee, slavery and green pease, hngs and statistics! Nor is 
the want of method in the matter, at all compensated by the 
style, which is rude and homely, though seldom dehcieiit in 
force. And now we are on the point of faults, it may not be 
amiss to notice the incautious manner (wc might use stronger 
terras) in which he brings before llie public, not only the frank 
and confidential conversations, but even tlie secret histories of 
many of the families under w hose roof he found hospitable enter¬ 
tainment. We would willingly believe that he is not aware of the 
evils to which this conduct may lead in his own person, or the 
inconveniencies to which it may subject fntmo travellers. With 
all this, however, we hope (in Ins own phrasttology) that ' he will 
take a great many readers witli him;' and in that case, wc shall be 
very much disappointed if his book be not attended with the hap¬ 
piest effects, by giving a eiieek to hasty and timughlless emi¬ 
gration, and thereby diminishing those scenes of heart-ieiuling 
distress, which the alluring misrepresentations of unprincipled 
Knglish laiid-Jobbcjs, in purliciilar. have brought upon many re¬ 
spectable families, who were weak enougli to be the dujies of their 
artifices. ’Fhat Mr. I'aux is an honest man, and tells the trulli 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, we cannot for a moment 
j>ermit ourseUes to doubt;—indeed there is scarcely a w'ordor a 
fact ill his book for which he does not produce his authority :— 
nor are we at all displeased to liml lhat he is somewhat of a 
growler, and has a kind oj taste, as Laiiiicelol says, for modern 
whiggery; notwithstanding the ‘ honour’ which, on his arrival at 
the isle of Wight, he had, ‘ of presenting to his most gracious 
sovereign a precious relic—a cedar-cane, cut from the grave of 
General Washington.’ 

Our * English farmer’^embarks in the Ruthy, Captain Wise, 
* a young man of fery energetic habits, possessing an eye and a 

voice 
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voice which creates or aonihilates, which says 4}e or iiot be*-^ 
This cnergetfc youth, before we have gone d^ough three pages, 
turns out a godles^ reprobate, a brutal and ferocious typnt,- a 
thief and a swindler. What he created does not appear; but 
he anmihilated our ai^hor's hopes and comforts; who was for*- 
tunately rescued from him, when on the point of starving, und 
taken on board * thtf good ship Ralnilton,’ w'here he was kindly 
and even liberally treated for the remainder of the voyage. 

While on board the Ruthy he learned that * navigators up the 
Mississippi frequently steal from ten to twenty sheep at once 
from the farmers, and thinknt no crime) it being more conre- 
nient to steal than to buy.’ ^o doubt; audit seems a very hard 
measure to hang men (as is sometimes done in this country) for 
merely consulting their own ease. Captain Wise, however, 
evinced on some of tlies^ occasions a degree of probity tliat < 
must have edified his crew snrpriziiigly. He told them, he says, 
to roast tlic mutton which they stole, without saying any thing to 
him about it when it came to table, p. y. * Poor honesty,’ ex¬ 
claims the fiirmer, ‘ how^ art thou discarded !* 

Mr. Pans first sets foot on the ‘ free earth of America’ at 
Boston; where he w'as delighted to see so many gay, cheerful, 
free, easy, good-looking faces (except those of the women, who 
were all old and ugly) ‘ gazing, and guessing who the foreigners 
could be, whence coming, wliither going, and for what purpose.’ 
The appearance of tlie t<jwn, ^ though full of melting snow,’ 
W'arniod our farmer’s heart, on the recollection that it ' preferred 
liberty to English tea, sweetened with taxation and the milk of 
maternal monarchy.’ Mr. i^’anx, it will be perceived, is some¬ 
times metaphorical, and often facetious. He attended a CaucuSy 
and, to his utter clisnia\, discoveaed that the J’cdcralists and the 
J)emocrats liated each other as cordially as the Whigs and Tories 
of Kngiand—a little more, peihaps. He alsofliscovered that ^ the 
people are lliankful for nothing,’ nu aning, w'e presume, that they 
are not thankful for anything; and that, nolwillisturiding their 
* gay and cheerful faces,’ ‘ nobody is satisfied ;’ wdiile, to him, 
every thing seemed ' elegant and mighty fineoxcept, indeed, 
the Supreme Court of djistu e, wdiich appeared ‘ undignified, 
and like a vestrv-meeting in Pingland;’ th.. lavi'yers colloquial, 
wigless and gownlcss; ‘ the judges by no means awful.’ 

After a wreck’s residence, Mr. Faux left, as he says, the good 
Yankee town of Boston, ^ full of blessings on it and America,’ 
and cmbaiked on board the packet for Charleston: his fellow 
passengers were ' a colonel, and six of the most respectable 
order of the middle class, all coiniq^i creatures, of iiiiclcauly 
manners and habits, and grossly indelicate itiri'anguage.’ They 

were 
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were caught by a tempest, which our farmer says, somewhat 
in'the style of old Stanny hurst, was accompaiiiea with ‘loud- 
sounding, crackling, rattling, crashing thunder;’ and with ‘ blue 
forked lightning which might almost be handled, and which the 
captain called “ double-twisted ropy.” ’ tl The vessel reached 
Charlestoiv, however, in safety, where he washed off his ‘ marine 
impurities* in a warm-bath, and hurried hway to take a walk. 
He immediately felt strongly impressed w ith ‘ the respectable, 
happy and healthy appearance of the slaves, with which the city 
seemed to swarm.’ ‘ 1 have now,’ says he, ‘ six or seven males 
anil as many females,* in constanb-attendance,’ all quite happy. 
Troubles, however, soon came thick upon him; the first night, 
he w'as horribly bitten by mosquitoes; the next, a gentleman was 
stabbed by a Spaniard at the theatre ; and almost every day, 
‘robberies, burglaries and attempts at murder disgraced and 
alarmed the city.’ One morning ‘ a poor fellow was found lying 
jn the street in a hot broiling sun, 110^ by the thermometer,’ 
with both legs broken, and* dreadfully bruised, having been 
robbed of all he had. He had lain there all night, equally unno¬ 
ticed ‘ by the nightly watch and the open day humanity of the 
citizens; and had not an old Prussian coloiud offered a dollar 
to have him removed as a nuisance, he would have been suffered 
to roast and be devoured by flies.’ (p.4b.) 

These were by no means agreeable occurrences; but ‘ \yorse 
remains behind.’ At tlie tavern where he lodged was a crack- 
brained colonel who, desirous of fighting a sea captain, prevailed 
on our farmer to be his secoiul, winch he .seems not at all to have 
relished—a meeting was fixed for the following morning, but his 
principal had cooled and fled. ‘ This young gentleman,’ (a duel- 
list by profession,) ‘ naturally w ilty and highly gifted, has man ied 
and abandoned three wives, and yet is only twenty-two years of 
age!’ He must be,awfully smart. At the same tavern were two 
Germans, one a Jew, the other a quack-doctor; they had a quar¬ 
rel about a horse; and as no quarrel in Charleston can be settled 
without a brace of pistols or rifles, the two comhatauts waited 
upon our farmer, retjucsting that he would ‘ make a duel’ be- 
tw'een them. He declined, he says, turning ‘ manufacturer of 
duels and, indeed, a friend had somewhat alarmed him by the 
information that, not long before, a company of thirteen persons 
met together at the very same tavern, eleven of whom had each 
killed his man. We shall not repeat the many murderous stories 
which were told to Mr. Faux, and from which he is led to con¬ 
clude, somewhat oddly, that the pohit of honour is maintained in 
‘ high perfection’ in Amerjca. ‘ A scoundrel,’ he says, ‘ who has 
cheated his credit ji s, if reproached with it, calls out his man and 

kills 
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kills him if he can.’ The ‘ high perfection’ of duelling, as we 
collect it from the fanner’s pages, is to go out with rifles—not to 
satisfy ‘ the point of»honour,’ but to gratify revenge. •' 

Mr. Faux visited the University, of which a Dr. Maxwell is at 
the head. * , <» 

‘ There arc here 1525 students, who. are yery disorderly',^frequently 
disturhing congregations on the Sunday, because the doc^n- is too idle 
to preach, and thereby keep them together. Saw several of these 
learned young gentlemen stretched on a table, w'lth their learned legs 
carelessly hanging out of their chamber windows, which seemed neqjly 
all broken. Want of discij)limj inhere too palpable, but there is no 
lack of whiskey.'—p. 54. 

Ill this * want of discipline’ originates that insolent demeanour, 
that impatience of controiil, that ‘ majesty of freedom,’ as the 
* Constitutional Librarian’ c&lls it, which are mistaken for tokens 
of high-minded independence. * Boys,’ says Mr. Faux, ‘ look 
grave, and talk, act and dress like men—tliey fear nothiiig, care ' 
for nothing, and never blush.’ The once notorious Joseph Lan¬ 
caster expected to make a fortune by the instruction of youth 
in this free and independent republic, where no questions would 
be asked him on the subject of religion. Mr. Faux met him at 
llaltiinore, sinking fast into poverty and contempt, and ‘ teaching 
a few small children.' 

Our farmer next visited the supreme court, and thought the 
speeches of the lawyers ‘ jargon and little short of nonsense.’ 
'J’wo men were sentenced to die; one for the murder of a wliite 
man, and the other for stealing a negro. ‘ A man,’ says Mr. Faux, 

‘ may here imirdcr a negro almost Milh iinpimity, or by paying a 
paltry line to the state; but if be steals one, be must be hanged 
for it.’ ‘ About three weeks ago, a gentleman planter caused one 
of bis slaves, a strong fellow, to be whipped to death for steal¬ 
ing ; the owner and the executioners were aU drunk, which is 
here admitted as a sufficient excuse for murder.’ 

Though many of the jilaiiters treat their slaves well, and allow 
them as much indulgence as is consistent w'itli their situation, 
yet negroes being, in the eye of American law, a degraded class, 
and denied the enjoyment equal rights, their well-being is en¬ 
tirely dependent on the personal character oi their owner; and 
however humane their treatment may be, we cannot agree with 
farmer Faux in his conclusion, which, after the terrible stories of 
more than brutal cruelty which he has laid before us, we should 
rather have expected from Mr. T'ell Harris or Miss Wright, that 
their condition in «//y, much less in rnauifj respects * is better than 
that of the paupers in his native land.’ • In Charleston not only 
the negroes, but all who have the Icqst tinge of Colour, are con¬ 
sidered 
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sicLered as degraded beings; the ladies, Mr. Faux^says, will not 
look at a dark man, lest he should have a dash of black blood in 
him. '‘A black man, even though free and wealthy, is not allowed 
here to ride his own horses, or use his owi> carriage, but may let 
them out tfor hire ; nor caiw he remain abroad after ten at night, 
when the 'sentinels go roujid and clear the streets of all men, 
wonjeii or children stained with negro blood. ^I'his regulation 
may be necessary; it is a,trifle compared with what follows. 

‘ The Carolinians keep anil train up large dogs for hunting and fiml- 
ing^runaway or concealed negroes, wjjo lyc easily scented and found by 
them, if they be in the woods. The mode of training is thus: set a 
ybung negro daily to strike a pup, and then run from it. This is dog- 
truining. My cousin, Captain II. Iliigele}', in my presence, ordered a 
young negro to strike a half-grown cu*', which immediately seized the 
boy, who was worried a little for nuf amusement and instruction. 
Hence these dogs, though generally docile and gentle to well-dressed 
•whites, instantly seize on any strange black man who approaches the 
plantation, just as an English greyhound flies upon a hare.'—pp. 115, 
116'. 

Nor is this all—but our heart sickens at the horrid detail, and 
we can ga no farther. 

We were somewhat amused with the following meniorandiim,— 
though we cannot much coihuu ikI the delicacy of the disclosurt‘. 

* Sunday, Slept at the captain’s’—the cousin meiilioneil in tlie 

last extract; (for JNIr. I'auv liuds relations everywhere in Ame¬ 
rica, the adopted country, as lie ea^s it, of his dearest friends)— 

* a good bed, curtainloss, alongside the one in wliieh the captain 

himself, and lady, and cliildrin slept, ail in one room, the only 
one in the house, witli a flue negro wench, on the floor, at my feet. 
Thus patriarchaliy did 1 and my cousins dress and undress, talk 
and sleep. What lovely simplicity M (p. (i4.) Ah, Farmer Faux, 
—we suspect you lo be something of a wag after all. The ‘ patri¬ 
archs,’ however, take our word for it, never slept in this M^ay. 
Hut we forgive you, and should have forgiven you, had you 
slept with ten fine negro wenches at your feet, instead of one, for 
the noble stand you made against^ hypocrisy and brutality in the 
scene which follows:— , 

Mr. Faux had the misfortune to be present at the digging up 
of. the body of a slave, who had been wantonly whipped to death, 
and burled privately, by the bands of his master. Indignant at 
sucli an atrocious deed, and determined to expose it, he procured 
all the particulars of the horrid transaction, which he published 
in a Letter, signed with his name, in the Charleston Courier. The 
same day he received a message from the Governor, desiring him 
to w'ait on the Attorney General, to make an afllidavit of the facts 

he 
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he had stated. He accordingly waited on Mr. Attorney Genewl, 
who, after a s*liort lecture on the imprudent step he had taken, ps 
* staining the character of South Carolina/ asked him it he*could 
give personal evidence^ Having re[)lied in the negative, the visit 
ended by the Attorney'General promising to get Kelly (Hie perpe¬ 
trator of the murder) indicted ;—bitt^the, learned genttemaii has 
not yet redeemed his promise. • 

I’liis Letter, as might be supposed, brought all Charleston 
about his ears; among others he was assailed in the street, and 
in no small risk of being stung by a Mr. Dee, who ^catechieed 
him rather rudely:—‘ this \arf republican defender of slavery 
seemed disposed,’ he says, ‘ to quarrel with me, but I declined 
his invitationupon which he exclaimed, ‘ Go and do jus¬ 
tice to injured Carolina!’—(u. 79*) diidge King, (whose Scottish 
name of Kinggo had been thus euphonized, as it smacked a little 
vegroish,) CLWi\ indeed all his friends, regretted his irnprudejice, and . 
cautioned him against being out in the evening—‘ take care of 
yourself, for dirking is the fashion.’ This state of irritation in a 
free countiy, for the exposme of a simple fact, this ‘ dirking,’ and 
' duelling,’ and ^ frequent funerals,’ and * frogs innumerable,’ did 
not quite suit the taste of our farmer, and he therefore took an 
early op[)oilimity of ‘ bidding a willing adieu and linal larewel to 
Cliarleston city, and to all its bugs, mosquitoes, negroes and alli¬ 
gators, and a race of people, many of w hom seem not much 
better than they.’ 

Our traveller says little of Pjilladelphia, which he visited while 
the roaring of cannon, the ringing of bells, and a thousand joyous 
sounds were aunouneing * brother Jonathan’s immortal festival,* 
the anniversary of his independence, M'hich fell out this year 
(1819) on a Sunday, lie was pleased, however, with the roast- 
beef at Judd’s hotel, which he thought equal to that of old Eng¬ 
land. 'riie appearance, t(/oj of the negroes gratified him; one 
might see, he says, that they were free and Iiappy, in their faces 
and their erect statures, which had nothing negro-like in them ex¬ 
cept the colour. He fiuind, however, that all was suspicion and 
mistrust among the people of i’hiladclphia ; and his love of the 
place was not increased by being told ibat the high sheriff of the 
state of Delaware had been obliged to perform the duty of Jack 
Ketch, and hang his own nephew, for the murder of his own mo¬ 
ther, tlie slieriff’s sister.—p. 423. - 

Arrived at Baltimore, Mr. Faux again found himself in negro- 
land, surromided by all the comforts of slavery; all was homage 
and black attention; he was now quite satisfied of the truth of 
what an honest quaker told him, that, if»bliiulf^ld, one might tell 

when entering a slave state.—* I can smell them/ says he, ' the 

moral 
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inaral air is putrid.’ * In Philadolphia I socmed a man, but here 
a god for negroes to worship.' Having no relish for such adora¬ 
tion, fife decamped as speedily as possible in** Uncle Sam’s Mail’ 
(a cant term for the president, we suppose) for * Washington 
city, that to be.’ ' Bad land during the whole long journey 
—all seems exhausted-, \yor» out, rusty, an^ hung up to dry, or 
rather to bahe, in the sun.’ 

Every thing is Roman pr Grecian at Washington; ^the streets 
a mile or two in length, with houses a quarter of a mile apart. 
Little as Philadelphia had proved to his liking, the capital pleased 
him still less : he found, he says, every thing mean, both morally 
and physically; * all the bogs and swamps in and round the city 
are full of melody, from the big bellowing bull frog, down to the 
little singing mosquito; while rotten carcases and other nuisances 
perfume the warm southern breezes.’ A common hot day at 
.Washington is thus described. 

‘ The wind southerly, like th?; breath of an oven; the thermometer 
vacillating between 90 and 100; the sky blue and cloudless; the sun 
shedding a blazing light; the face of the land, and every thing upon it, 
save trees, withered, dusty, baketl, and contiiuially healed, insomuch 
that water-would almost hiss on it; the atmosphere swarming with 
noxious insects, flies, bugs, mosquitoes, and grasshoppers, and withal so 
drying, that all animal and vegetable life is exposed to a continual pro¬ 
cess of exhaustion. I'he breezes, if any, aie perfumed by nuisances of 
all sorts, enqitied into the streets, rotting carcases, and the exhalations 
of dismal swamps, made vocal and alive with toads, lizards, and bellow¬ 
ing buli-frogs. Few people are stirriiKg, except negroes; all faces, save 
those of blacks, pale, languid, and lengtliened with lassitude, expressive 
of any thing but ease and happiness. Now and then an emigrant or 
two fall dead at the cold spring, or fountain; others are lying on the 
floor, flat on their backs; all, whether idle or employ'ed, are comfort¬ 
less, being in an everlasting steam-bath, and feeling offensive to them¬ 
selves and others. lAt table, pleased with nothing, because both vege¬ 
table and animal food is geneially withered, toughened, and tainted; 
the beverage, tea or coffee, contains dead flies; tlie beds and bedrooms, 
at night, present a smothering unaltering warmth, the walls being tho- 
roughly bealerl, and being withinside like the outside of an oven in 
continual use. Mard is the lot of hnn who bears the heat and burthen 
of this day', and pitiable the fate of the' poor emigrant sighing in vain 
for comforts, cool breezes, wholesome liiet, and the old friends of his 
native, land. At midnight, the lightning-bugs and bull-frogs become 
luminous and melodious. The flies seem an Egyptian plague, and get 
mortised into the oily butter, which holds them like bird-lime.’—pp. 
438, 439. 

He was told that ^ dirking’ was as common here as at Charles¬ 
ton, and that ‘ gpyging still rtourished.’ He had a specimen too 
of their roguery, having lent a person of the name of Jones 150 

dollars 
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dollars which he denied having ever had; and when sued for,it, 
defeated the farmer, because the debt did not appear hi his (said 
Jones’s) ledger. B> way of consolation, he was told that pro¬ 
pensity to cheat and deceive pervades all classes, from the lowest 
mechanic up to iieaAy the first oQicer of government;’ that 
‘ knavery damns the north, and slav^iy the south.’ Hdre, too, at 
the very fountain head of this free and humane government, 

* white men sell their own yellow children in the way of business,’ 
and free blacks of course follow the example. Indeed, money- 
getting appears to be the life aud soul of .Washington; ‘ tluise 
families who keep chariats send them daily for hire as hackney 
coaches, either to whites or blacks.’ 

Our farmer had a contrast of what he calls, * tw'o natural cha¬ 
racters,’ exemplified in an old Scotchman, and an ‘ elegant and 
mighty fine’ American lady. The former had bought some cloth 
which, on measuring at home, W'as found to contain several yards 
more than he hud bargained and paid for; he brought it back to 
the tradesman. ^ What!’ exclaims tfie lady, ^ bring it back because 
it is over measure ? well, I guess, I would not have done so!’ 
In hearing and seeing such tilings, oiir honest English farmer can 
scarcely believe his eyes or his ears, and finds himself reluctantly 
compelled to give up certain notions which he had previously 
entertained respecting the character of the ‘ gallant and high- 
minded people who inhabit the capital of America.’ I*Jor were 
the reports he received of their character furnished only by dis¬ 
appointed emigrants. Doctor Thornton, of the Post Office, 
observed to him that * this city, like that of ancient Rome, was 
peopled with thieves and assassins ; and that during his residence 
in it, he had found more villaina; than he had seen in any other 
part of the world.’ 

Washington holds out no encouragement foremigrants. * 1 call¬ 
ed,’ says the farmer, * on my townsfolk Jack BeHcare and his w ife; 
both are disappointed. Jack left a comfortable home and*dairy 
behind him, aud now works bare-headed ou the road, cursing the 
hot climate.’ (p. 1 12.) Friend John Steed, from Wisheacli, was 

* grievously disappointed ; nearVy broken in spirit and pocket, he 
finds charity cold and friends few or none.’ Several stone-masons, 
willing and able to w'ork, were unable to get employment at half 
a dollar a day, and to find themselves. * English labourer.s and 
first-rate mechanics are seen working at the capital for the low 
price of half-a-dollar a day.’ Very few English farmers succeed ; 
the best of them scarcely hope for more iha^ a bare subsisst 
once, consisting chiefly of bacon and Indian corn, and villainous 
whiskey, without any of the little comforfs they,were accustomed 
to in England. * The states of New Yoi k and PensjK ania are best 
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for an English farmer of any condition ; hut/ it is added, * il lie 
can by any honest means make both ends meet, he'* ought to stay 
at home.’ Mr. Elliott, a most respectable, man, an astronomer 
and philosopher, was of the same opinion. * The soil here,’ he 
says, * is ,uniit for man, and for an Englishman particularly; l^oth 
barbarize ond dcgeiiejrate. The labouring poor here are^ far be¬ 
hind, and more miserable than the poor old peasantry of England.’ 
A Doctor Dawes, who quitted his diploma for the plough, giving 
up a practice of <£400 tir £’500 a year at Wisbeach in England, 
considers every body as unprincipled and having an eye on his 
money, which was nSaily all gout: the doctor and his lady were 
sighing for their native land, but were ashamed of returning, 

* seeming,’ says the farmer, * to stay here only to find fault with 
every thing.’ His host gave him the following sketch, somewhat 
different from that of the Washingtdn libiarian. 

‘ Fools must not come, for Americans are nationally cold, jealous, 

’ suspicious, and knavisb, have little or no sense of honour, believing' 
every man a rogue, until they^spe the contrary; thinking imposition 
and extortion fair business, and all men fair game; kind, obliging con¬ 
duct is lost upon them. A bold, saucy, indepeiulent manner towards 
them is necessary. They love nobody but themselves, and seem inca¬ 
pable of due respect for the feelings of others. 'I’hey have nothing ori¬ 
ginal ; all that is good or new is done by foreigners, and by the British, 
and yet they boast eternally,’ —p. 102. 


In short all the emigrants, whether English, Scotch, or Irish, 
whether doing well or doing ill—all agreed that America was 
not the country for them, and that they looked forward to the 
time when they should be able to return. One exception, how¬ 
ever, there was in the person of ‘ the Right Honourable T. Law,’ 
(for our traveller is very tenacious of the dignity of his acquaint¬ 
ance,) brotlier of the late Lord Ellenboroiigli. 'I’his gentleman 
accumulated (it is not said by what means) an immense fortune 
in Indici) where, by his own account, he was a most important 
personage. ‘ hy. Sir, 1 once, with Lord Cornwallis, governed 
India .’—Kgo et Rex mens !—‘ I returned ami saw my acquaintance 
sliding into Coniincrce, bi ewers, nianufaelurers, and merchants, to 
be cheated.’ To avoid being cheak‘*d liiinsi if he fled across the 
Atlantic. The reason, however, he gave to our farmer for going 
to America was, that he ' never knew how to say my l^rd,” 
to an'y man.’—liy how slender a tliread is the happiness of some 
men suspended! —but we will let our farmer into a bit of a secret 


•—this Indian Bahadur could not succeed in getting men to say 
* My Lord,’ to him ! Then ^ he was afraid that his fiiends and 


family \v onld be ruined by the funds and become beggars’—‘ a 
**' situation/ 
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situation/ he, says, ‘from which 1 fled’—^kind and cautbus ! 
^ow let us see how this gentleman has improved his condition 
and his property in America. In the first place, Mr. FauS says, 
he has lost, by speculat;ion in lands, two-thirds of the half-million 
sterling which he is stated to have casried over with him. Soon 
after his arrival, he ragrried the iiieoe 9 f General Washington, 
and settled on her, at her uncle’s urgent request, i/i case they 
partedy 13,000 dollars a year.* Accordingly, as was obviously 
anticipated, at least on the part of the lady and her friends, she 
eloped, during his absence, wdth a youn^,officer in^the army. 
These were ominous speculations to begin wdlh, and almost as 
mortifying, one w^ould think, as to be obliged to say * My Lord/ 
in England. But Mr. Law (like another profound speculator, 
with whom we shall presently fall in) is a j)hilosopher, and bears, 
with the utmost fortitude, being cheated in America, talking, 
with the greatest composure, of * having carried away from Eng¬ 
land one hundred thousand guineas in gold, and not being able to 
raise by any means one thousand in America.' 

There is something exquisitely ridiculous in the pompous dic¬ 
tatorial style, with which this great personage delivers himself. 
It appears, however, to have captivated our simple farmer, who 
listens with such a curious mixture of credulity and terror, that 
unless the reader can call to mind the scene betw^een Sancho and 
the Brazen-head of Barcelona—though we wrong the Brazen-head 
by the comparison—w'c despair of doing justice to the picture. 

‘ “ What, Mr. Law, is likely tb remedy the diseases of England?” 
“ Sir! England is over-peopled. It is not wholly the faidt of the go¬ 
vernment. A will be the remedy.” “ Could not the surplus 

population be translated to the colonies?” “ No, Sir, a famine*is the 
o«/y remedy.” “ But, Sir, is not a famine calculated to plunge tJie 
country into a dreadful political convulsion and revolution?” It is 
Sir; but the government is not blameable.”—“ Do’you, Sir, think that 
no remedy but famine remains for England?” “ No, Sir, no other. 
But, Sir, such confmwn, and horror, and calamity will characterize the 
catastrophe as the world has not seen,” “ Do you think it will exceed 
the Erencti icvolution? Will the people of England be* more bloody 
and heartless in such a struggle than the French?” “ The despera¬ 
tion, Sir, of their situation will make them so. Consider, Sir, the 
rage, anguish, and collision, of so many starving millions screwed up 
into a space not larger than our state of Virginia.”’—p. 447. 

It might be thought that our traveller had, by this time, supped 
full of horrors; but his host pursues Itirn to Miis bed room,’ 
where he indulges him with two hours’ more conversation bn the 
thrilling subject, the state of England, wjiiich he assures him, for 
twentieth time, must fall in a few yeais. ‘ With such a debt, 
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akc, tknd so many drones, and all the world rivalling and exclud¬ 
ing her inanufactures, it is impossible that she can long exist. 
A Jamina nmst certainly sweep away superfluous millions.’—p. 
4o5. The farmer, we may be sure, slept not a wink that night. 

To give his trembling ^victim a short^respite, Mr. Law^ de¬ 
scends tct lighter matters;, and we are pleased to find that, in 
ethics, he fpUy agrees with the * energetic’ captain of the Uutby, 
that, it is more convenient to steal tiian to buy. ‘ 1 knew Paley 
W'ell, sir; he was a good’man, but his pftilo<iopb(/\s fuhe. Utility 
is jpade its basis; but impulse and feeling furnish the best moral 
guides.’ ' But, Ml * Law, is nol hfs philosophy in accordance 
with Christianity?' ‘ Perhaps it is.’ Our poor friend, though 
bewildered and alarmed at this syllogistic proof of the falsity of 
Christianity, is unwilling to give it up; and, pursuing his ques¬ 
tions, ventures to ask, if ^ Sir VVilliain Jones was not a Christian.’ 
' Why, sir. Lord Teignmouth has endeavoured to make him ap¬ 
pear so; but he was a free-thinker, and unusually vain.’ We say 
nothing as to his vanity; but as to his being a free-thinker, or, in 
otlier words, an atheist, his whole life and writings give the lie to 
the assertion, which is wholly gratuitous on the part of Mr. Law 
—himself an avowed free-thinker^ who affirms ‘ all churches to 
be evils, and all religion a matter of opinion.’—p. 450- 

In a subsequent tete-A-tetc, on finding our farmer had come to 
America, as the Negro said, * to take walk and make book,* Mr. 
Law kindly condescended to write a few paragraphs for him, and 
also to instruct him how England / must fall in a few' years,’ and 
how the famine, which is to ' sweep away superfluous millions,’ 
is to be brought about. 

‘ It will be brought about, firet, by a scarce year, and secondly, by 
the want of specie to pay for foreign grain; for specie only will do, 
when inanufaclure&^shall not be wanted in exchange for grain. Then 
the British people, instead of lying down and dying wiilingly like the 
Hindoos, a scene which I witnessed, (we wish he had added, ‘‘ and rc- 
lievedf) will rise with an irresistible fury, sweeping iill iiuthorilies before 
them. The convulsion will not last long, but it will be horrid." “ After 
such a storm will they dispense with monarchy, &c.?’' “ No, sir, 1 

think not. King, lords, and commons, feem acceptable to the people. 
The church and the debt only will be annihilated. My friends and 
others in the funds see that this catastrophe is coming. They are there¬ 
fore utthappy. I sec they are eaten up by anxiety ; I am happier than 
tiiiy of them."’—p. 455. 

And M ho is the deity that shakes the breast of this good old 
Pyiliian, on his crazy tripod ?—The infallible Cobbett. There is 
not a word in this insane drivelling which is not taken from his 

* American 
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‘ Aincfican Register*;*—to the study of which Mi*. Xaw appears 
to have devoted himself, with an eagerness of belief that dqps 
equal credit to his hfead and his heart. 

The reader, who has observed the overweening opinion which 
this oracular gentleman entertains of himself, will not dislike, per¬ 
haps, to have a few' specimens of his practical knowledge, as dis- 
plaj'cd in the management of his own affairs. He withdrew, as 
we have said, to America with half a miUion sterling in his pocket, 
gained, as he says, in India, where he daily saw the Hindoos dying 
of hunger by millions, as long since psophesied the En^sh 
would do. Now mark the result. He has a farm, Mr. Faux says, 
of about 250 acres, so stony and unfruitful that its cultivation is 
a serious expense, with a garden and orchard, of a fevr acres, 
equally poor: the stock doe« not disgrace the farm. The steward 
(whose daughter, *a little naked, di< ty-Iegged, bare-footed girl,* 
acts as house-maid) showed him a cow and bull from England; 
* they dislike,’ he said, * this climate^ the cow' gives but little milk, 
and pities for the sweet green pasture of her native land.* The 
house is something between an American farm-house and a man¬ 
sion. * The road up to it is planted with dying shrubs: it ts 
Tough, stony, and difficult, and the entrance gate (where rmght 
stand a lodge) is moaner than a hog-pen gate !* And here we 
have what Mr. Faux is taught to call ‘ the seat and plantation pf 
the Right Honourable Thomas Law.*—p. 433. 

Hudibras, in the stocks, never exhibited more complacency in 
his misfortunes than this gentll.*man. But there is some difference 
in their topics of consolation: the Knight 

‘ Cheer’d up himself with ends of verse. 

And sayings of philosophers;’ 

the Honourable gentleman comforts himself with dreams of liis 
own infallibility: baffled and duped,as he has been in every trans¬ 
action, he still believes that' he is the only one, and that wisdom 
will die w'ith him.’ * It is true,* he says, ‘ I have been unsuccess¬ 
ful in my speculations here, but mp zcauts are few.'f I was ad¬ 
vised to invest my money in and about this city (Washington), 
which every one then deemed a good speculation—and it w'ould 
liave been so, but for the stupidin/ and bhindcrihig ignorance of 
this government.’ * You have not, 1 suppose, at any time, formed 
a part of this goveiuinent? No, sir, I w'ould see them at the devil 

• Should the re.>der wish to verily the liuth uf this risscrtiuii, we refer him (as Gob¬ 
bet t’s ‘ Aincricun Register’ is pot easily met with iu this country) to that must amusing 
of all compilations, ‘ The Jiook of Wonders.’ 

This is an exiires.slon which jMr. Law is very fond of repeating. * I live plain; but 
my wants are few.’ We should somewhat ruffle his philoscuiW, perhaps, if we in¬ 
quired why, with those few wants, he tliought it necessary, in the rirst place, to amass 
fifty lacs of rupees, and, in tlie second, to speculate on raising them to as roaiijinore ! 

A A 3 first.’ 
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firet ’ Fie, Mr. Law! * You saw my farm and garden, Mr. Faux. 
Xliey are poor, but 1 will improve the gravelly hills by carting 
earth bn them from the valleys. When 1 began farming, 1 did not 
know wheat from rye—but 1 udl know what are the benefits of 
farming. * My garden wUl produce me 2tXX) celery plants for mar¬ 
ket; what* I send pay*s tjie expense of the gardener, and puts JOO 
dollars a-yenr into iny pocket—my farm, at present, does not sup¬ 
port my establishment, but it wiU* —p. 453. Voltaire tells of a 
French marquis, who, by his ingenuity in speculating, contrived 
to’get rid^of his paternal estate. ^ He was met in Paris, by an old 
acquaintance, clothed in rags, with a couple of buckets on his 
shoulders, and crying water for sale! His friend condoled W'ith 
him on his shabby appearance, and expressed liis regret at finding 
him thus ruined. * How ruinedV cried the marquis. ‘ Have I 
not still trente mil/e livres de retile of water in the Seine? only I 
have nobody but myself to carry it about.’ And here we have the 
sagacious Mr.Law, thcTusscr of the new w^orld, after the waste of 
countless thousands and teus of thousands, in speculating on lands, 
proposing to enrich himself by covering a few acres t)f rock with 
soil from the valleys, and increasing the size of his celery beds! 

But it is not only his own fortune that Mr. JUiw' is about to re¬ 
store; he has a plan for rescuing America from all her difficulties, 
and raising her to the highest pitch of prosperity. ‘ If,’ said he 
to Mr. Faux, * this govCTiimeut would, and he believed they would, 
adopt my financial system, the people then would soon fiourish 
again, and every wild spot become a garden.’-—p. 480. ‘ Mr. 

Crawford, the Chancellor of tlie Exchequer, although he has re¬ 
commended a contrary measure, is exactly of my opinion. We 
are both as much alike on this subject as pea to pea’! 

This speaks volumes: wc see here how this poor victim of self- 
conceit has been cajoled out of his Indian treasures; and we see, 
too, that he is nof yet so far reduced as to make it no longer 
worth while to flatter and befool him. 

This taste for speculation has descended to the son, ‘ the 
Honourable John Law —more prudent than the father, however, 
he speculates on the money of otiier people, and these, we may 
be sure, are Englishmen. He told <?ur traveller that he expected 
to receive .£*80,000 from Sir William T. for the purchase of land 
in the west, which is to increase in value greatly in twenty years. 
‘And for the same purpose he also w'ishes to get of* 150,000 from 
English capitalists, who do not mean to emigrate, but who only 
wish to invest money in western land.’ Nothing can be mqre 
reasonable; and this zeiser son of a z£>isefather, whose modera¬ 
tion is quite equal to his other qualities, is content, Mr. Faux 
says, ‘ to receive only one quarter of the cash for his own trouble, 

that 
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that is onh/ about £37fOOOj or £40,()00j out of the ^150,000.V— 
p. 301. 

We are getting desperately weary of this family of the Wrong- 
heads; but we have yet a word to add. On one occasion the 
father expresses a sligK't yearning for <i visit to England: we be¬ 
seech him not to think«of it for a moroenl^ ‘It w'ould v<fx us to the 
heart, to hear of his being devoured at the first port Jlie put into. 
True it is, that the honourable gentleipan is not very palatable, 
being, as our farmer says, (p. 434.) ^ lean, and withered, and 
rustic;’ but in the * horrible,faii^iue,’ which^as he knoyfs, is irde- 
solating’ this unhappy cdtintry, he must be aware that taste is the 
last thing to be consulted. • 

Mr. Faux, being brought up in serious habits, seldom failed 
to attend, wherever he was^at some place or other of religious 
worship; he appears, however, to entertain a very huinble opi¬ 
nion both of the preaching and practice of all the numerous 
sects in this land of ^ liberal insptulions.’ Some of them he 
found cold, others fanatic, and the more dignified, time-serving. 
One man, he s.iys, ‘ stripped at it, taking oif his coat, waist¬ 
coat, and cravat, unbuttoning his shirt collar, and w’ildly throw¬ 
ing abotit his arms: he made the maddest gesticulations, for 
the space of two hours, ever seen in a man professing sanity.’ 
Our farmer heard Di. Rice preach before the senate, and com¬ 
plains that he was so taken up with complimenting his auditory, 
that * he deemed it unnecessary to mention siu and human depra¬ 
vity.’ lie also heard the ‘ learned’ and ^ eloquent’ Mr. Everett 
preach before the president. ‘ IIjs discourse was full of high 
praise of this land (America), which,’ he said, was ‘ the only rest¬ 
ing-place for liberty, who, when driven hence, must ascend in her 
pure white robes to heaven.’ He then declaimed ver}' warmly 
against kings, lords, and priests (why priests?) and what he called 
the toleration of man and his rights. ‘ In England,’ said he, ‘ they 
tolerate liberty ; and what is liberty there ? a shadow ! Rut here, 
a substance ! ’riiere her existence is only nominal. She is mocked 
by her very name.’ The members of both houses, k seems, were 
so delighted that they very cbrdially shook the preacher by the 
band. What indeed could “be more agreeabl" to the hearers, or 
more consistent in the preacher, than to vaunt of the exclusive re¬ 
sidence of * pure, white-robed liberty,’ in the very focus of black 
slavery, and in the midst of filthy and ragged licentiousness;—in 
that very town, which swarms with inhabitants like those men¬ 
tioned in the following extract, who were probably among his 
bearers ? 

‘ Coliincl Taylor has a black uncle, a sc vve, bodyguard, and 

most owners arc related to their black cattle. A gentleman of Wash¬ 
ington, too kind-ljcartcd to whip his house negioe.s bimself, leaves it to 
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Kis^wife, n fubhiunabiu, beautiful fetnaU, holding and gc>iog tQ leveef, 
yet able to cow-hide her negroes, whose screams, under the lash, scare 
Ml'S. L'ttle and family. A cow-hide is no uncommon appendage of 
ladies here!’—p. 387* 

How atlmirable a commeiit does this pdre, white-robed, levee¬ 
going, cow-hiding lady af|brd on the sennoiv of M r. Everett! We 
looked for l?,etter things from this gentleman. But his country¬ 
men, as the farmer frequently reminds us, * are proverbially fond 
of unmixed praisef and it detracts nothing from the youthful 
preacher’s sagacity, tp have discovered that they will swallow it 
more glibly if seasoned with irrelevant abuse of England. 

* Something in the nature of a sinecure is held,’ our traveller 
tells us, ‘ by Joseph Paulding, of Washington. The holder of 
the situation is enjoined to write a defence of the American cha¬ 
racter and government, and at the same time to vilify the British.* 
•^p. 397;;. We must take this on the authority of Mr. Faux: if 
it be as he says, we can only add, that M r. Paulding may con¬ 
scientiously do his duty by deputy. Few American publications 
reach us that do not trench on his office. Even while we are 
writing this, the * New York Guide’ of the present season is 
brought us, and as a proof of what we have been saying, we copy 
from it the following passage :— 

* During the late contest, such was the terror with which the “ in¬ 
vincible navy of England* was seized, by merely hearing of the erection 
of these works, (a battery to defetul the entrance of the Hudson,) that 
they did not dare, even with their first-rate line of battle ships, to ap¬ 
proach within sight of the outermost of them.’—p. 212. 

We smile at the ludicrous pomp of our ‘ Margate’ and other 
local ‘ Guides;’ but w'e should turn from them with shame and 
scorn if, amidst an inflated description of streets and harbours, we 
discovered a wanton and calumnious attack on the courage or 
conduct of the American navy. 

We now return with our traveller to New York—whither, he 
says, * the scum of all the earth is drifted.’ It is, in fact, the port 
to which mos^t emigrants proceed, and consequently it is not sur¬ 
prising that so much * scum’ should remain floating on the sur¬ 
face ; or that eleven thousand pcrsoiik should be found there, ^ in 
a state of unemployed pauperism, while in one prison only w'ere 
£}00 thieves and incendiaries, the natural fruits of increasing po¬ 
verty.’ The inducements to emigrate and the facilities of living are 
neither so great, nor so many, as Mr. Faux would gladly have 
found them at this large commercial sea-port and the adjoining 
country. ^ Those,’ says he, * who have lived here eighteen or 
twenty years, on fh^ir own estates, have only just lived, saved no¬ 
thing, and been always their own servants;’ among others, he 

mentions 
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mcntioiM a Mr. Wheeler, who, though he has three seryantej ie 
obliged to clean his own shoes, because they w'ould feel disgraced 
by the act. After visiting all the principal towns, and the best 
parts of the several states on this side the Alleghany mountains, 
the farmer arrives at' this conclusion, that, ‘ a visit tO America 
will increase an Englishman’s love.for ijis^wn coinitfy, whether 
he can or cannot live in it. If he cannot, he conies jiere, cursing 
the cause, hating the change, and hoping to return on some fair 
future day, which fate may yet have in store for him.’ 

Far different were tlie injtiops with which, like mai\y other tn»> 
happy beings, he left hisiiomc. He thought the American Gofisti> 
tiition to be what the Congressional Librarian lold him it w’as— 

‘ a phenomenon in politics, an unpiccedented and perfect exam¬ 
ple of representative democracy.’ He believed, good eas^ many , 
JuU surc/t/f that '' every man here is a segment of the govemiuenl: ;* 
and so he is—a * wart’ on the side of * Ossa.’—He span diaco- 
vered, however, that these pure ^pd perfect examples of repre¬ 
sentative democracy arc * sometimes kuow'ii to vote from three to 
six times at one and the same election.’ (p. 181.) To add to his 
astonishment, he was told that there was in this ‘ home of the free’ 
—* a miserable petty feeling of aristocracy,* (p. 4()9.) and that 

* aristocrats are breeding fast in America.’—‘ No men in tlic 
world,’ said Mr. Elliott to him, * are more aristocratical than the 
heads of departments; they spurn, and cannot even speak to com¬ 
mon men, unless it be to purchase popularity cheaply.’ All this 
w as confirmed to him by his right honourable friend. * Is there, 
Mr. Law, no aristocratical feeling in this country?’ * Yes, sir, 
amongst the black population.’ ‘ You mean, sir, amongst the 
masters of blacks?’ ‘ Yes, sir.’ These * masters of blacks,’ by 
the way, form very large * segments’ of the body politic; as, by the 
American constitution, negroes are of considerable w eight in the 
scale, and tell, according to their numbeis, in sending represen¬ 
tatives to Congress. True it is, that, inclining somewhat to 
the monkey genuSy as the philosopher Jefferson, who possessed 
droves of them, satisfactorily demonstrated, they have no vote, 
their masters only possessing Ithat right, which is fair enough, as 
property ought to be represented:—but heg i are property like¬ 
wise, and w'e see no reason w'hy these four-footed animals should 
not have their due share of w'cight w ith the two-legged black 
cattle,’ at least according to their proportionate value.* 

• In the United St:ife»’Coijstiiulioii—it >!> pruvidcil, that ‘representatives and di¬ 
rect taxes sliall be apjrortioned anioiif; the several states, according to their respective 
numbers, whicli shall be dctcriiiined by adding to the tiumher ot‘/rce persons, three- 
lifths d 1 all other persons' —that is, if a state coutaiTi five ll^usandyircernert and about 
torty thousand shives, tt sends a repiescntativc to Congress. ITo have thus delicately 
,1 voided all mention of slavery in this/Vee coiistituttoii, certainly required some little 

* «*nius,’ 
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We must now accompany Mr. Faux, not a little ‘gratified by 
being 'seated, in Unde Sam*s Western Mail, with high sheriffs, 
a gentlfemanly colonel, and other personages, all very sociable,’ 
into that paradise of prairies, the Illinois territory. They crossed 
the Alleghanies without any*serious accident, though our fanner, 
fresli from the flats and fens, found every, thing ' wild, awfully 
precipitous, (and darkly umbrageous, high as the heavens, or low 
as perdition.’ A battle had nearly ensued in consequence of the 
gentlemen refusing to take a Mr. Morgan and his six negroes 
intQ**t:he stage—' What! ride wil|i negroes!’ It M^as at length 
settled that the party who refused to be contaminated, should 
be provided with a separate vehicle. At Wheeling, he found a 
Mr. Edney, from the Isle of Wight, sighing after Newport. ' All 
the neighbourhood know,’ says the farmer, ' that my green and 
liberal. friend has English money, and all conspire against it.' 
* He had. lost all his horses, cows, dogs, and men and maids, 
brought over as hired servants., The animals were stolen, or they 
strayed away and died, while his servants took his wages, snuffed 
up free air, and fled.’ 

At Zainsville, a town eighteen years old, with 3000 inhabitants, 
Judge Wilson * guessed’ our farmer to be tui Irishman, and was 
surprized to hear him speak such good English. 

* 1 roamed into the supreme court, where I saw my new friend, the 
supreme judge, Wilson, on the bench, in the midst of three rustic, dir- 
ty-looking associate judges, all robeless, and dressed in coarse drab, 
domestic, homespun coats, dark silk handkerchiefs round their necks, 
and otherwise not superior in outward appearance to our low fen-far¬ 
mers in England. Thus they sat, presiding with ease and ability over 
a bar of plain talkative lawyers, all robeless, very funny and conversa¬ 
tional in their speeches, manners, and conduct; dressed in plain box- 
coats, and sitting with their feet and knees higher than their noses, and 
pointing obliquely to the bench of judges; thus making their speeches, 
and examining and cross-examining evidence at a plain long table, with 
a brown earthen jug of cold water before them, for occasionally wet¬ 
ting their whistles, and washing their quid-stained lips; all, judges, 
jury, counsel, '.vitnesses, and prisoners, seemed free, easy, and happy. 
The supreme judge is only distinguished from the rest by a shabby blue 
threadbare coat, dirty trowsers, and u/iblacked shoes. Thus sat all 
their lordships, freely and frequently chewing tobacco, and appearing 
as uninterested as could be. Judge Wilson is, however, a smart intel¬ 
ligent man, rather jocular, and, I think, kind hearted.’—pp. 174, 175. 

At the next stage, Mr. Faux fell in with a Mr. Chichester, ' a 
polished, gay, and interesting American gentleman,’ travelling in 
his own carriage from Kentucky or Virginia. This gentleman 
told him, that j-n^. the thinly settled parts of Kentucky, ' ten 
dollars would procure the life and blood of any man.’ 


' I knew* 
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* I knew’ (it is Mr. Chichester, the American, who sp<»k«) * a party of 
whites who last year in Kentucky roasted to death, before a larg^log 
fire, one of their friends, because he refused to drink. They did it 
thus;—three or four of them shoved and held him up to the fire until 
they themselves could stand it no longer; and he died in 2(^hours after. 
No legal inquiry took place, nor, indeed, ejer takes place amongst 
RoT!vdies, us the Back-\foodsmen are called.”'—p. 179. 

These Rowdies arc a description of gentlemen (for we find 
many military officers among them) quite new' to us: they appear, 
however, to be nearly related to the family of Squatters, whose 
title-deeds are their rifles^, which, it seems, they cx1iibit,'much 
in the manner of Gil Bias’ old soldier, to such unprotected 
travellers as they may fall in w'ith, and the validity of which 
few are disposed to dispute. Two of tlienn, Colonel M'Greary 
and Major llookcr, drunk* and arnn'd with rides, fresh from the* 
camp, attacked a Mr. Canson’s house, bawling for w'biskey, 
threatening to force the door and kick Mrs. Canson out, and 
shoot lier husband. The latter* applied to Squire Russell, a 
magistrate who makes his ow-n shoes, for a warrant, but he 
could not find a man who w'ould veulure to serve it. Well might 
the Congressional Librarian exclaim, ^ what a condition is this, 
compared with that of the subjects of almost all the European 
nations!’ One employment, we are told, of these rowdey gCM- 
tlemen is to ramble about stealing free negroes, under pretence 
of seeking runaway slaves. The poor fellows thus kidnapped are 
carried to New Orleans, am^ sold. (p. 278.) Mr. Faux has also 
made us acquainted with another class of citizens, equally newr 
to us, know'u by the name of Regulators. 

‘ These regulators are self-appointed ministers of justice, to punish 
or destroy those whom the law cannot touch, such as suspected persons, 
persons acquitted through false w'itnesses, or lack of good evidence, but 
whom public opinion deems guilty. Sucli indivhluals rarely benefit by 
a legal acquittal. Whipping, death, or banishment, is inflicted by these 
regulators. The law, in itself inefficient, permits or winks at such mat¬ 
ters.’—p. 318, 

* Lynch’s Law’ is something of the same kind. ^ A young 
Yankee, of the name of Williams,’ became the object of a ma¬ 
licious prosecution, on suspicion of robbing a store; but circum¬ 
stantial evidence only, of the worst description, being produced, 
he was acquitted. His prosecutors, however, sent him word, 
that if he did not quit the state immediately, he should receive 
* Lynch’s Law,’-—that is, a whipping in the woods. 

* He departed with his wife and child next day on foot; but in the 
woods, four miles from Princeton, they were o>ips(aken by two men, 
armed with guns, dogs, and a whip, who said they came to whip him, 

unless 
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untoss he would confess and discover to them the stolen money, so that 
they might have it. He vainly expostulated with them; but, in- consi- 
deratiottof his wife’s entreaties and cries, they remitted his sentence to 
thirteen lashes. One man then bound him to a tree and lashed him 
with a cow-hide whip, while,the other held and gagged him; the 
alarmed wife>all the tim^ shrieking murder. He was then untied, and 
told to depart from the state immediately, or he* should receive another 
whipping on tlfe morrow, as a warning and terror to all future coming 
Yankees.’—pp. 304, 305. 

Thus far, Mr. Faux. The practice is fully confirmed by an 
occurrence mentioned in a New Yorkf paper, of a recent date, 
now before, us. A man of the name of Hotsford was suspected 
of robbing the bank of which Colonel Kelly was cashier, but 
there was no proof to convict him. Kelly, therefore, undertook 
‘ the office of * Regulator,’ enticed the inan into the woods, tied him 
up, and whipped him most unmercifully, to extort a confession, 
in which, however, he failed. In return, Botsford sued Kelly 
for damages, in which he also failed. The brother of this man 
then gave out that he carried a knife, and waited only an oppor¬ 
tunity of having his revenge. On this, the colonel, armed with a 
pair of pistols and a cow-hide whip, met Botsford, and began to 
flog him, when the latter drew his knife and stabbed him to the 
heart! 

Who, after this, will venture to deny the Librarian’s assertion, 
that the American * feels that no power on earth can crush him ?’ 
Or, ' that he knows the limits of l?is imnishment, and the cha¬ 
racter of his judges r’ Of what use, we would ask, are either 
judges or jury, where * Lynch’s law’ prevails, and regulators to 
enforce it f 

In return for these well-meant efforts to render the judge’s situa¬ 
tion a mere sinecure, otlier functions arc occasionally conferred 
upon him, calculated, we should think, rather to increase the 
weight than the dignity of his office. ^ Squire Simpson, an old 
emigrant from England, had two parties brought before him when 
acting as a magistrate, neither of whom were satisfied with his 
decision; and the most choleric of the two thus addressed him. 
“ Well! I don’t see, I guess, that we can settle it fairly—so here’s 
at you—ril fight you, squire.” The squire took him at his word, 
and afterafairset-to, the judge thrashed the complainant soundly.’ 

Our traveller tells us, what wa.s scarcely necessary, that the 
land to the westward is far superior to any in the eastern states ; 
but that the people appear to be ignorant how to treat it. The 
farm log-houses are ‘ miserable holes, having one room only, and 
in that one miserable room all cook, eat, sleep, breed, and die, 
males and females, all together!’ ‘ General M‘Garly’s scat/ says 

the 
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the fermer, * is very little bigger, and no better, than iny kitafmi 
in Somersham. The general looks dirty and butcher-like, ^nd 
very unlike a soldier in appearance, seemmg half-savage, and 
dressed as a back-M'oodsman.’ (p. 184.) 

We now find Mr. Faux at Lexington, the metropolis of *'0^ 
Kentucky^ (for he adapts the slang of t|ie*pcoplc whdrever he is) 
which he thus describes;— , 

‘ Every edifice, saving the college, a beautiful building, seems filthy, 
neglected, and in ruins, particularly the court-house, the temple of 
justice, in the best square, which^ with its broljen windows^ rottev win¬ 
dow-frames, rotten brokerr do*ors, all ruined and spoiled for lack of paint 
and a nail, looks like an old abandoned bagnio, not fit lo be compared 
with any workhouse in England, This city, it is here said, is retrogra¬ 
ding, but in it are many comfortable abodes, and the best society of 
Kentucky/—p. l^l* * ' 

Here he meets w’ith a Squire Licliard, a rich English emi¬ 
grant, who, seduced by liirkbeck’s ‘ Letters,’ left his coantutg- 
house in Loudon and th<; Iloyaf Exchange, atid his house on 
Blackheath, and all his connections—for what f He confessed 
he could not toll—except to see what American roguery was, and 
to live among a people ‘ who neither regard honesty nor punctu¬ 
ality’—‘ with whom,’ says he, * 1 decline all transactions, it being 
impossible with safety to buy or sell any thing of importance 
under their pre.sent paper system.’ Our farmer soon experienced 
the truth of this, when his Pennsylvanian note of treenty dollars 
would only be taken iov jiv^. But hear Mr. Lidiard. 

‘ Liberty and independence, of which you and I thought so much 
and so highl)' while on the other side of the Atlantic, sink and fade in 
value on a nearer view. Nobody here properly appreciates, but almost 
all abuse, this boasted liberty. Liberty here means to do each as he 
pleases; to care for nothing and nobody, and cheat everybody. If I 
buy an estate, and a<ivunce money before 1 get ii> title, it is ten to one 
but I lose it, and never get a title that is worth Iiaving. My garden 
cost me, this summer only, fifty dollars, and all the produce was stolen 
by boys and young men, wlio proles.sed to think they had the liberty to 
do so. If you complain to their fiiend.s and superiors^ the answer is, 
“ Oh, it is only a boyish trick ,*1101 worth notice.” And again, I tell 
the gentlemen, that it 1 wishdti to be social and '/'t drunk with them, I 
dare not; for they would take the liberty to scratch me like a tiger, 
and gouge, and dirk me. 1 cannot part with my nose and .eyes/— 
p. 194 . • 

And he gave the faimer the following illustration of those ‘ rights,’ 
and that * security’ which we are told every American enjoys 
* by the liberal institutions of his country,’ 

‘ I saw an execution lately defeated by that boaslad'spirit, which they 
call liberty, or independence. The property, under execution, was put 

up 
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up to sale, when the eldest son appeared with a huge Herculean dub, 
and said, “ Gentlemen, you may bid for and buy these bricks and things, 
which tterc iny father’s, but, by G—, no man living shall come on to 
this ground with horse and cart to fetch them away. The land is mine, 
and if the .buyer takes any thing away, it shall be on his back.”- 

p. 192 . 

* Illustrations’ of liberty, like these, crowding fast upon one 
another, perp'lex our poor friend in the extreme: he falls into a 
train of pious reflections, of no very novel cast, it must be owned, 
whicb is thus wound up: * we need the blessing of Heaven upon 
every thing, even on its blessings. I am sometimes disposed to 
think that the blessings of American liberty are unblessed.’— 
p, 425. 

Mr. Faux was informed that the price of land in these back 
‘ settlements had fallen full 50 per cent, since Birkbeck made his 
purchase, which had induced him to forfeit his first deposit on 
30,000 acres. Mr. Lidiard described the * English province,’ 
on which this man and the Flower family have settled, as * all a 
humbug;’—‘ they are in the mire, and cannot get out .’—* /,’ 
says Mr. Lidiard, * keep my money in the funds—those funds 
which, according to Mr. Law, are to make beggars of his friends 
and family in England. As to money, in this western paiadise, 
by Mr. Lidiard’s account, and indeed by every other which w'e 
have seen, there is no such thing—‘ nothing,’ he says, ‘ would 
command money except negroes—nothing but black flesh and 
blood.’—The bubble, like the Poi-yais prairie, appears to have 
burst at last; our farmer saw a fine English family from Leices¬ 
tershire passing through Lexington, on their return, ‘ pennyless 
strangers in a strange land,* perfectly disgusted with Birkbeck 
and his settlement. 

We have seen a magistrate turn out and box the culprit; W'e 
will now give a sketch of an enraged judge. 

‘ Judge Waggoner, who is a notorious hog-siealer, was recently ac¬ 
cused, while silling on tlie bench, by Major Hooker, the hunter, goiiger, 
whipper, and eose-Liter, of stealing many hogs, and being, although 
a judge, Uie greatest rogue i>i the Unit'.jd States. This was the Major’s 
answer to the question Guilty, or Nut Omlly? on an indictment pre¬ 
sented against him. The court laughed, and the judge raved, and bade 
Hooker go out and he would fight him. The major agreed, but said, 
“ .^idge, y^ou shall go six miles into the woods, and the longest liver 
shall come back to tell his tale!” The jmlge would not go. The ma¬ 
jor was now, in his turn, much enraged by the judge ordering him into 
court to pay a fine ot ten dollars for some former offence, the present 
indictment being suffered to drop.’—pp. 318, 319. 

Something, we 'kUow not what, unless it be a want of respect 
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for his new clothes, seems to have offended the faianer at Louis¬ 
ville. * A traveller/ he says, * should be prepared with plain 
clothes, or the dress of a mechanic, in this country; a gentlemanly 
appearance exciting unfriendly or curious feeling—and without 
further warning, he breaks out in l|ie following strain, ‘ The 
American, considered as an animaT, is fijthy, bordering on the 
beastly; as a man, he seems a being of superior capabilities. All 
his vices and imperfections seem natural; those of fhe serai-bar¬ 
barian ; he is ashamed of none of them. 1 am well pleased to 
turn my back on all the spitting, gouging, dirking, duelling, sjyear- 
ing and staring of old Ivenfucl^y.’ (p. 20 S.)* 

He crossed the Ohio at Portland, and breakfasted at New Al¬ 
bion, a rising village, where, for the first time in America, he 
found, he says,home-baked bread.’ To cross the Ohio 
for what the poorest hamlet in his ov n country would abundantly * 
supply, is not turning time and money to the best account—but 
our farmer jogs on. in as many humours as Harry Bolingbroke, 
dining where he can, and sleeping* in log-houses, though some¬ 
what less luxuriously than at cousin Uugeley’s, 'having a strange 
Yankee for a bed-fellow, and two Irish, and one poor sick Ame¬ 
rican at his feet.’ p. 208. 

The farmer has little good to say of Vincermes, his next stage. 
His course of education seems to have given him a respect for the 
Sabbath, which is lierc violated in the most W'anton and profligate 
manner ; he quits it therefore on the second morning for Prince¬ 
ton: his road, he says, lay-over 'an extensive, sandy, black, 
burning prairie, the sun looking more like the moon, and as if 
turned into blood—in short, nothing whatever seems to have 
pleased him. 

‘ Saving two comfortable plantations, with neat log houses and flou- 
lishing orchards, just planted, and which sprout and grow like osiers in 
1‘aipland, I saw nothing between Vincennes and* Princeton, a ride of 
forty miles, but miserable log holes, and a mean vilJe of eight or ten 
huts, or cabins, sad neglected farms, and indolent, ilirty, sickly, wild 
looking inhabitants. Soap is no where seen or found in any of the ta¬ 
verns east or west, lienee dirty hands, heads, and faces everywhere. 
Herd*is nothing clean but wild tjeasts and birds, nothing industrious 
generally except pigs, which Tire so of necessity. Work or starve is the 
order of tlie day with them. Nothing happy but squirrels; theirdife 
seems all play, and that of the hogs all work. 1 reached Priiwetoii at 
sun-sei.'—p. 221. , 

Here he met w ith a Mr. Phillips, from Somersetshire, who 
xvas anxiously looking for a customer, to whom he could sell 
his improvemeuls, and then return to England. 

' Mr. Phillips and Ids wife both looked Tery^ shgl^by, wild, and dirty. 
He apologized to me for his dishabille, and said, “ Sir, if a stranger 
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liic^ you had found mu in this plight in England, and 1 could have seen 
ytMj coming u|j to my door, 1 should have hid myself, tlere, however, 
no shasno is felt, but pleasure, at a visit from one of piy counUymen, 
whom 1 shall be happy to meet again.” He keeps an housemaid only, 
his wife dtpng nearly ail the drudgeiy herself„ although in England a 
lady unaccustomed to soil her' hands, or let her feet stray from tne par¬ 
lour carpet.^—p. 223. 

Mr. Philli^ps Iiated the prairies, (and not without reason,) and so 
did our farmer most cordially, for the multitude of annoyances he 
every where met with; among others, the Indian Summer, winch 
had Yiearly smoked him to death, end vvhich he thus describes: 

‘ The season, called Indian summer, which here commences in 
October by a dark blue^zy atmosphere, is caused by millions of acres, 
for thousands of miles rdkind, being in a \vid<? spreading, flaming, blaz- 
. iiig, smoking Are, rising up through wood and praiiie, lull and dale, to 
the tops of low shrubs and high trees, which are kindled by the coarse, 
thick, long prairie grass, and dying lca\es, at every point of the com¬ 
pass, and far beyond the foot of civilization, <laikening the air, heavens 
and eaith, over the whole extent of the noitherii and pait of the south¬ 
ern continent, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and in neighbouihoods 
contiguous to the all-devouring conflagration, filling the whole horizon 
with yellow, palpable, tangible smoke, ashes, and vapour, which affect 
the eyes of man an<l beast, and ('bscure the sun, moon, and stars, for 
many days, or until the winter rains descend to quench the fire and 
purge the thick ropy air, which is seen, tasted, handled and felt. 

* So much for an Iiicliaii summer, which partakes of the vulgar idea 
of the infernal. Why called Indian? Because these fires seem to have 
originated with the native tribes, and ate now perpetuated by the White 
Hunters, who hy these means start, disturb, and pen up the game, and 
destroy the dens of both man and beast, and all this with impunity.’— 
pp. 232, 233. 

The 6th'November is marked in our traveller’s Journal with a 
whiter stone. He left Princeton in the morning, and after riding 
all day through thick smoke and fire, which sometimes met in 
arches across the road, and compelled him and his guide to wait 
awhile or tuni aside, reached, in the evening, the welcome abode 
of Mr. and Mts. John Ingle, who with their six children rushed 
out to embrace their old friend, scRool-fellow and neighbou?, and 
great was the joy of the meeting. 

Our author gives a graphical description of his friend’s log- 
house, -and as it is one of the best which he saw, we shall lay it 
before th6 reader. 

‘ It is fifteen feet square, has one large room, and a chamber over it, 
to which you climb by a ladder. It has, at present, no windows; but 
when the doors are shut, the crevices between the logs admit light and 
air enough above tiuj below. 'J’wo beds in the room below, and one 
above, Mgc us in the following manner: myself and Mr. Ingle in one 
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bed; in the ^econd, by our side, sleep six fine but dirty children; ftrrd 
in the clijaniber, Mrs. Ingle and a valuable linglish maid ;’—all, be it ob¬ 
served, covered*.with ‘an incurable eruption ten times worse than !he 
itch.’—* Thus, on my account, husband and wife are divided. It is not 
unusual for a male and/emale to sleep in the same room uncurtained, 
holding conversation while in bed. ln.5 yard adjoining the house are 
three sows and pigs half starved, and'sevesal tows, calves, and horsey 
very poor, having no grass, no pasture, but with bells abqfit their necks, 
eternally ringing. Shame, or rather what is called false shame, or deli¬ 
cacy, does not exist here. Males dress and undress before the females, 
and nothing is thought of it. Mere is no servarjj:. The maid is ^qual 
to the master. No boy,-ofmah servant.. water, but at half a 
mile distant. Mr. Ingle does all the jobs, and more than half the hew¬ 
ing, splitting, and ploughing. He is all economy, all dirty-handed in¬ 
dustry. No wood is cut in readiness for moliiing fires. He and the 
axe procure if, uiid provendePr for the poor hungry cattle, pigs, and 
horses. His time is continually occupied, and the young boys just 
breeched are made useful in every possible way.’—pp. 0.35,4136. 

Mrs. Ingle, a delicate bred hidy^ was obliged to turn out and 
remain in the woods and swamps half the night, to prevent the 
wide spreading fires from consuming their corn and log-cabin. 
She acknowledged that ‘ love, of coimliy, former friends and 
comforts, from which they tore themselves, was frequently a 
source of painful thought.’ 

Tlie following is well worth the serious attention of the b'uglish 
farmer, who in evil hour has meditated a flight to this ‘ Paradise 
of Fools.’ 

* Retrograding and barbarizing is an easy process.’—Alas! alas! this 
is all poor Mi. and Mrs. Ingle have been doing.—‘ Tar fiom the laws and 
restraints of society, and having no servants to do that for us which 
was once daily done, we become too idle in time to do any thing but 
that which nature and necessity require; pride and all stiifiuli forsake 
us, for \vc find ourselves surrounded only by men of similar manners; 
hence the lace is seldom shaved or wuslied, or the Hncn changed except 
on washing days. The shoes are cleaned, perhaps, never; for if, in¬ 
deed, a servant from England is kept, he, or she, is on a happy 
equality, rising up last and lying down first, and eating freely at the 
same^me and table. None lieie permit themselves to tva\e a master 
but n^roes. * 

‘ A voyage in the stinking steerage of a ship, and ihen a journey over 
the mountains in waggons, sometimes camping out all night, or sleepirfg 
like pigs, as did Mrs. Ingle and six children and maid, on the dirty 
floor of a bar-room, amongst blackguards, and then floating in a little 
stinking ark, full of unclean things, will prepare the mind and body for 
barbarizing in a little log hole, like that in which I dined yesterday, be- 
longing to Mr. Ferrelfiwho, with his family, some adults, male and 
female, in all ten souls, sleep in one room, ^teen feet by ten, only half 
floored, and in three beds standing on a dirt floor. •The table, or thing 
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soifCiillcd, is formed by two blocks and a broad Ijoard lai^ on tlietn, and 
covered with a cloth, and seats or forms, m like manner, on each side 
of thcitable, wht,ch is only knee high. Proper chaiis^nd tables they 
have none. When it rams, boards are laid o\er the chimney top, (which 
J can reafh with my hand) to prevent the rain putting the ilres out. 
This good-riHtured man has thus settled ami removeil eight times from 
one degree of barbarism to atiother. The victuals are served up in a 
hand-bason; t^nd thus tine room serves for parlour, kitchen, hall, bed¬ 
room and pantry.’—pp, 241^ 242, 

But, as Mr. Hornbrook, another disappointed settler from 
Devonshire, observed, * after a long ^^oyage and journey, we are 
glad to get into any hole, although we knew that, in England, we 
should think them not good enough for stables.’ Another poor 
Devonshire farmer made his appearance, in search of some spot 
to place his unfortunate family. * \ .j.sked him,’ says the farmer, 
* if lie repented leaving England. J do,’ said he, ‘ a good deal, 
and so dees my poor wife; and then he burst into tears.’ (p. C06.) 

At lengtli our farmer readies the end of his destination and of 
his hopes—the English prairie:—his hopes indeed had been pretty 
well damped in the course of his journey, both from what he had 
seen and what he every where heard. His first view was dis¬ 
couraging enough; it presented ‘ a wide, rusty, black prospect’ 
—he ‘ saw no cornfields;’ ‘ nothing done’—‘ rotle into Albion— 
supped and went to bed in a hog-slye of a room, containing four 
filthy beds, and eight mean persons: the sheets stinking and dirty; 
three in one bed, all filth, no comfort, and yet this is an English 
tavern; no whiskey, no milk, and vile tea, in this land of prairies.’ 
(p. <26B.) 

* Albion,’ of which w e have heard so much lately, ‘ contains one 
house and ten or twelve log-cabins with stinking puddles before 
every door, crowded w'ith degenerate English mechanics, too idle 
to work, and above every thing but eating, drinking, brawling and 
fighting.’ Our farmer of course visited Flower and Birkbeek, 
and was civilly treated by both. These dear friends however 
dw'elt at opposite sides of the prairie, and wore not on sjieaking 
terms; indeed one of the Flow'ers observed to Mr. Faux that lie 
avoided seeing Birkbeek, ‘ because, if I come near,’ saicMle, * I 
must lay violent bands on him, I must knock him down.’ A young 
lady, it seems, was, as usual, the causa teterrima belli. Birkbeek 
had iotended her for himself, but Flow^er got the start of him ; 
and Birkbeck’s plea of quarrel is, the immorality of Flower, in 
manying a second wife while his first was still living in England : 
so that this hater of priestcraft and kingcraft, this Unitarian in 
religion, is a bigamist in morality, and-—a lUlitiidinajijin in every 
thing. As w'c bpar noftiing of the Reverend Morris Birkbeck’s 
preaching, we suppose he has laid aside his canonicals. 

The 
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The Flovijers, by this account, have done something) and ate in 
possession of a flock of 50(J Merino sheep; how the rank prairie 
grass has agreed with them, will probably have beeti exp<!l*ienced 
long before this time. Mr. Flow^er, sen. however, was disapr 
pointed, and his advtee was, ‘ Tell^your countrymen *to stay at 
home, by all means, jif they can keep their comforts.** Birkbeck 
had done nothing whatever on his side o/ the prairie, ^husing rather 
to purchase his food from Harmony. He did not come there to 
faim, he says, he had fanning enough in Bngland for thirty years; 
—he is, in fact, what we long-ago said he.w'as, a mere land-job¬ 
ber; he has, however,-deceived himself, as well as others, and 
made but a sorry job of it. Indeed Friend Morris appears to 
have less worldly wisdom than we were willing to give him 
credit for. He held out qo temptations to allure purchasers ex¬ 
cept in his ^ LiCttors.* In consequence of these, indeed, emigrants 
in abundance flocked to the prairie, but on arriving there, they 
found neither shelter nor bed; ^jmd not having food sufficient 
for himself, there was little or none for strangers, and no person 
to show the laud, nor did he know himself w here it lay.’ (p.251.) 
The t:onsequeuce was, that all w'cre disgusted; some returned 
with hearty curses on Morris Birkbeck and his prairie; and others, 
more desperate, continued their course westerly as far as the 
Missouri, which has now become the favourite haunt (as being 
the farthest from all control) of rowdies and regulators. 

A few farms in the neighbourhood of the Illinois prairie were 
partially cultivated. Amoiigjother settlers visited by our farmer 
were ‘ Orator Hunt’s’ son and his deaf and dumb brother, who 
had jointly about six acres under the plough; they were living 
* in a miserable onc-roomed log-cabin, w ithout servant, male or 
female, half-naked and in rags, carrying their whole wardrobe 
on their backs: in their dog-hole w'cre neither chairs, stools nor 
tables; they had no money, and their land was uncultivated, un¬ 
sown, and selling ybr the payment of taxes*! (p. ^274.) Avast 
reading there! Overhaul that article again! as old Trunnion says. 
Taxes, did you say ? taxes in this last retreat of suffering huma¬ 
nity i and the land selling to.pay them ! What a shock will this 
intelligence give to the great * Champion of Reform,* as the 
farmer affectionately culls him, when he finds cliat he has sent.his 
only son to America to starve; and to have his little property 
taken from him by that obnoxious animal, the tax-gatherer, from 
whom, by his patenial advice, he sought refuge w'here * no power 
on earth can crush the citizen*! 

Mr. Faux also paid a visit to two brothers of the name of Cow¬ 
ling, smill farmers from Lincolnshire, to whom Birkbeck had sold 
a bargain. They w'ere living, or, as our farmer truly has it, ‘ fast 
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barbariziiigy’ without any female, in a most iniseraUle log-cabin, 
haring only one room, no furniture of any kind, save a miserable, 
dirty, fhgged bed to serve for both, who, says the fanner, * were 
more filthy, stinking, ragged and repelling than any Fnglish stroller 
or beggaf ever seen; garments rotting off,'linen unwashed, face 
unshaven, dnd unwashed for, ,I should thinjk, a month.’ (p. 288.) 
* Here,’ observed Mr. Cowling, * a man learns philosophy and 
its uses’! It is much to be regretted that Mr. Cowling had not 
learnt a little of this philosophy before he was persuaded by Birk- 
beckU mis^epresentatipns to leave England; or at least, to call 
things by their proper names. But, as the farmer well observes, 
many English families living in this wilderness, * without bread, 
butter, milk, lea or coffee for months together, if deprived of any 
, one of those articles in England (for a„day), would have cursed it 
and all in it, as the worst country under heaven’—nay, he adds, 

‘ some of .them wdll even boast of having learnt to do withojit 
sugar, because it is so dear in this untaxed land, flowing with 
milk and honey’ 1 (p. 31 1.) 

We cannot doubt for a moment that a great portion of our coun¬ 
trymen who emigrate to these back sctth menls, go thither under a 
firm conviction of earning their livelihood without * the sweat of 
their brOW’s;’ and that, ocnerally speaking, they are the most worth¬ 
less part of our population. It is impossible, otherwise, that so 
many of them should be ffnind in that stale of filth and degrada- 
tionwhich isdcscribed by Mr. Faux,and indeed byall travellers who 
tell the truth. There is no country,,in fact, within the temperate 
zones, where the unoccupied soil, be it almost as bad as it may, will 
not, by a proper degree of labour, produce sustenance of some kind 
or other for the support of man. The climate may be as unhealthy, 
the vermin as destructive, and the soil as infertile as * the cold, 
wet, marshy prairies, over which hang dense, pestilent fogs and 
steaming heat’—on' whose surface ‘ green grass, four feet high, 
conceals the stinking, stagnant, steaming w'ater;’—yet, take the 
proper season, even in such unfavourable places, and Indian corn 
at least, or pijlse, may be produced, not only to feed the family, 
but also to fatten pigs; and witiuthe fat of tliese animals, and 
wood-ashes, what but a rooted indolence and a total indifference 
to 'Cleanliness can prevent the settlers from making as much 
soap as^W’ould be sufficient to keep themselves and their clothing 
in a state of decency, which is very far from being the case at 
present? To do all thi^ we grant, requires labour, which, it 
would seem, the majority of those who migrate thither, whether 
Europeans or Americans, expect, as we have said, to live without. 
Disappointed in their vie^ws, those who have the means, either 
return, or plunge deeper into the woods ; but the rest, who must 
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remain, sit down dissatisfied, on a dreary iinclearedT or tindrauied 
waste, heap together a few lo^s for a hovel, which, instead' •of 
screening tJicm from the vicissitudes of the weather, lets in the 
wind and rain at ev^ry crevice; get out of humour* with the 
country, the people, and themselves*; become silent and sulky; 
neglect their persons barbarize,’ its ow farmer says, and finally 
turn * philosophers,^ like Mr. Cowling. * 

Some few, however, were met with by Mr. Faux in this wil¬ 
derness, who w'cre not exactly of this stamp; and, among others, 
a Mr. Bentley and his la^yf from London;* who, having aHlittle 
property, invested it in land, and, without any previous know¬ 
ledge, turned farmers, both resolutely determined to work hard in 
the field, from whence, says Mr. Faux, ‘ they return to their log- 
hut, cheerful, happy and hcdllhy.’—‘ In London,’ he adds, * Aehad 
the gout, and s/te the blue devils; but lierc, milking, fetching 
water, and all kinds of drudgery, in doors and out, have tiired her, 
and ploughing him* (p. 289.) iVviother couple from London, 
two ci-devant dandies, of the name of Millor, were living at the 
disUince of five miles from any neighbour; they were known by 
the name of ‘ the babes in the wood;’ and, as our traveller was 
informed, had ‘ shifted comfortably for themselves, though they 
never saw a plough before.’ These, and a few others who are 
mentioned, and who had not been umnindful of the comforts left 
behind them, by habits of industry and cleanliness, had secured 
those comforts to a certain extent, even here—subject, however, 
to a nuisance over which theyliad no control,^—the insolence, the 
brutality, and the depredations of squatters, rowdies, dirkers, 
gougers and riflers—* men,’ says our farmer, ‘ as wild as bucks 
and bears, systematically unprincipled, and in whom the moral 
sense seems to have no existence.’ (p. 331.) 

The very oldest settlers, however, on the \\estern side of the 
Alleglianies, those of Kentucky and along the banks of the Ohio, 
who occupy the largest and choicest tracts of land, can do no 
more, with all their industry, than barely exist. As every body 
produces, there is no market for their siirjdus produte, except at 
New Orleans, to which place ft will frequently not do more than 
pay freiglil. The river boatmen are stated lo be such thieves 
that frequently nothing is heard more cither of them or the pro¬ 
duce ; and the snags, mags and sazeyers, are excellent sets»off in 
a New Orleans adventure. 

The diseases that prevail in this uncultivated country, this 
* steaming’ land, as our farmer calls it, and the total absence of 
all medical (to say nothing, of all religions) advice and assistance, 
are alone serious drawbacks on the emigrant’s prospects. But 
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be 'must lay his account to suffer many privatioif^ and many 
annoyances; among the latter the multitude of venetnous reptiles 
and insects is not to be overlooked. The mosquitoes, Mr. Faux 
says, had nearly driven out the English settjers from the Illinois; 
they actually blinded several persons; and * such is the venom of 
these blood-suckers, that if man were lauhed naked to a post, 
he must be^stung to death or to madness.* The locusts fre¬ 
quently devour the crops, and every green thing that grows on 
the ground. 

* In the Michigan lefritory, on the borders of the lakes, in July last, 
flies, thick as swarms of bees on a bough, covered the face of the earth, 
and for six days daikeued the sun, moon and stars, making the air noi¬ 
some and pestilential. The sides jnid ends of houses on whicii llm sun 
shone not were blackened by them. They seemed to lose their skin 
daily and die by millions every minute.’—p. 154. 

This state of things will unquestionably improve by time; but 
long ages must pass away before the population, now thinly spread 
over the immense vale of the Mississippi, will become suffi¬ 
ciently dense to render any part of it a desirable habitation for 
civilized beings; before markets are established; places of reli¬ 
gious worship built; schools for the education of youth instituted; 
slavery abolished; laws and justice duly administered; the forests 
and cane-brakes cleared away; the dismal cypress-swamps drain¬ 
ed; the rotten bottoms and rank prairies reclaimed from their 
stagnant and putrid water;—then, and not till then, (and much 
will still remain to do,) can the present race of emigrants, how¬ 
ever sanguine, contemplate even the future happy condition of 
their descendants. In their days, or in their sons’ sons’ days, 
little amelioration of any kind is to be looked for. 

I'he following passage is called by our farmer * a picture of 
the condition of the American people, agricultural and otherwise.’ 

‘ Low ease; a little avoidable want, but no dread of any want; little 
or no industry ; little or no real capital, nor any effurt to create any ; 
no struggling, no luxury, and, perhaps, nothing like satisfaction or hap¬ 
piness; no real relish of life; living like store pigs in a wood, or falten- 
ing pigs in a stye. All their knowledge is conlinc<l to a newspaper, 
which they all love, and consists in kno\\/lng their natural, and some po¬ 
litical rights, which rights in themselves they respect individually, but 
often vjolate towards others, being cold, selfish, gloomy, inert, and with 
but little or no feeling/—pp. J25, 

This unfavourable account of the American population, (and 
we have given but the smallest portion of it,) be it remem¬ 
bered, is not ours, but that of a man who calls America * the 
land of his adorqit^ Washington, the country of his fondest preju¬ 
dices 
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dices and piedilectionsand who evidently set out with a str/)ng 
desire of finding it all that he had pictured to himself, and justjtlic 
reverse of what he saw and heard, and has published, arc 

very much inclined to ascribe the vicious and heartless conduct 
of the Americans, \'\^ith which evesy page of Mr. l^ux*s book 
teems, to the total disregard of rel^iou 4in the part of the go¬ 
vernment. This fatal mistake, in framing their co^istitution, has 
been productive of the most injurious consequences to the morals 
of the people; for to expect that men will cultivate virtue and 
morality, and neglect religion^ is to know very little of human 
nature. The w’ai)t of Tin established national relisiion has made 
the bulk of the people either infidels or fanatics. ‘ Some,’ says 
one of their writers, ‘ pk^ad the .suflit:icucy of natural religion, and 
reject revelation as unneccj^sary and fabulous; and many, we have 
reason to believe, have yet their leli^ion to chuse.’ lii the back 
settlements, here and there a frantic sectarian holds forth in a hovel 
or under a tree; and in the old spates, no kindly associations are 
connected with the gloomy and heartless perfonnanee of religious 
worship. Tlio village church, with its spiry steeple, its bells, its 
clock, the well-fenced churchyard with its ancient yew-tree, and 
its numerous monumental records of the dead, are here utterly 
unknown. Even the tomb of Washington is so totally neglected, 
that ‘ it might be mistaken,’ Mr. Faux says, ‘ for a dog-kennel, or 
a mound, much resembling a polatoe-grave in England, the door 
rotting away, and such as would disgrace an English pig-stye.’ 
An American apologist for ijiis neglect admitted that, among his 
coimlrymen, tl»e corpse was no sooner laid in the earth, than it 
a{)peared to be forgotten ; and ‘ that the tear of sorrow, and the 
hand of affection, neither bedews nor decorates the sw^ard under 
which the friend, the parent or the relative reposes.’ (p. 477..) 

‘ It is in vain to look into the burial grounds of this country for the 
pensive Cyprus or the nieluncholy willow, the vh^gin weeping over the 
urn of her departed lover, or the mother hanging over the grave of her 
darling child. No flower blooms bedewed with the tear of affection. 
All is waste and dreary, and dead as tlie sunken grave over which you 
pass; and a few stones, on which are engraved the narrfb and age of the 
deceased, ai<‘ all that rcmalii to manifest the affection of the living IQ 
those who have jiassed away and arc no more. — 477* 

The few emigrants wliom our farmer encountered, unw'illhfg to 
acknowledge their mortification and disappointments, acted evi¬ 
dently from a feeling of shame at their own dupery :—the women 
invariably sighed for their dear native land, and expressed but too 
plainly their feelings by their tears ; no wonder, when they saw 
that every earthly comfort had been i|Teniediably sacrificed, and 
nothing whatever gained in return, but degradation in the scale 
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of civilized beings—but hopeless misery. We therefore most 
eafpeslly entreat those who may cast their eye over our pages, 
w hile i'l a state of hesitation whether to embark their all on a 
speculation to the back-woods of America, and become the sub¬ 
jects of tliat government wdych they are told is * at once a monu¬ 
ment of genius, and an.edihcf, of strength juid majesty’—before 
they betake themselves to this ‘ retreat of suffering humanity,’ 
where * the American walks abroad in the majesty of freedom’— 
we entreat them to pause, and carefully to peruse the journal of 
Farmer Faux, who not only gives his owm opinion, but also the 
opinions of many who, from long experience, are better qualified 
to judge correctly on the subject. 


'Akt. IV .—Don CarloSj or Persecihion; a Tragedy^ m Five 
Acts. By Lord John Russell. London. 1823. 
^f^IJERF’ are few falsehoods in history, even of those invented to 
vilify royalty, which have been moie generally received than this 
of the loves of Carlos and Isabella. The simple trutli is, that they 
were betrothed at tlie age of twelve; that the king’s design of mar¬ 
rying Isabella himself was not know'n till two years after, and that 
in two years more the marriage took place,—tdl which event the 
princess had never seen Cailos ; nor does it appear they had ever 
known that they were designed for each other, since the betroth- 
iiient w as a secict article in the treaty of peace. There is no reason 
to believe llint they fell in love after |i( 0 ’ marriage with ins father; 
for it is universully admitted that Isabella was a lady of great dig¬ 
nity and virtue; Ehilip, instead of being old, as has been repre¬ 
sented, was only three and thirty at the. lime of their marriage; and 
Carlos was of all persons the least likely to gain a lady’s affections. 
It is only recently that frenzy has been considered romantic, and his 
was not of that kind wliich fascinates onr young ladies out of 
school hours. There is, indeed, as much evidence of fatuity as of 
frenzy in the numerous stories which are related of Inm, (a collec¬ 
tion of which, by the way, was publislied m Spain sliortly after his 
death.) I'o ladies his conduct seeiqs to liave been any thing but 
conciliating. When he met them in tli§ streets, especially those of 
high rank, he insisted on kissing them, after which they w’ere invari¬ 
ably" assailed with epitliets of the coarsest abuse; and this whether 
they resisted, or courteously dissembled their reluctance. 

The love-affair is an episode got up in the best French taste, 
and forming a very delectable article in French romances and histo¬ 
nes, (if they ate distinguishable from each other,) but is entirely 
without countenance of coy temporary Spanish hisioiiaiis. There 
is authority for saying that Carlos professed liigh respect for the 
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queen, and for her only; but he was as little qualified for loTMrg 
as for being loved. The manner of the prince’s death is a subject 
which admits of more doubt. It was certainly mysteriou^—and 
therefore, in all probability, violent. The account whicfi we are 
most disposed to credit* is, that his physician poisoned him by the 
king’s order: it is anonymous; but k^s v^ry detailed, and not con¬ 
tradicted by Cabrera, who was in favour at court, kii|pw that such 
reports were circulated, and partly confirms them by relating that 
a new medicine was given, after which the physician announced 
that it had been unsuccessful. an{^ that the prijice could not recover. 
Whatever was the manner of his death, his life had been justly for¬ 
feited. The Infant resembled in character the Czarowilz, W'ho was 
put to death by Peter the Great, and like him he had conspired 
against the life of his father.* lie was tried, sentenced, and might * 
have been executed according to Jaw ; to avoid tiiat disgrace to the 
royal blood, Philip seems first to have tried the effect o£ confine¬ 
ment ill exacerbating the disease of, his mind, and, finding it not 
fatal, to have gone less indirectly to work. Llorente condemns the 
father’s dooming of his son, because, whatever were his ciimes, their 
repetition might have been prevented by confinement for life ; but 
he forgets that Carlos, had he survived, would have been heir to the 
Clown. The only justifiable way of sparing him was to have pro¬ 
claimed him insane; and that might have been done upon the evi¬ 
dence of his design to murder his father, which was conceived and 
adiiered to with a malignity perfectly maniacal, and proceeded in 
with equal incautiousiicss and fioliy. It does not appear that he 
gave up the names of any confederates ; and, indeed, it seems almost 
impossible that such a madman should be able to procure any: yet 
it is said that the king was in gieat aluriii at the time of the Infant’s 
iniprisoninenl, and suspicious of every one who approached him; 
but lliis might bo afi’ected, by way of better justifjing w hat w'as 
to ensue. The leality of the conspiracy has be^n questioned, but 
appjftently only for llie purpose of getting up the Prench story, 
w iih bettor effect. Praiitomc, who was in Spain about the time, 
relates it upon the authority of a great peisonage in tjtat eounlvy, 
ami says there were tlhvly-lwo ve*y pertinent reasons for the prince’s 
death, the least of which wars the conspiracy: this he had heard, 
hut reserves his own opinion. The story of Isabella being poisoned 
by Philip is also from the French souice, and fabricated fqr the 
same purpose. Upon the whole, Philip the Second seems, in this 
ufiiiir, to have been a very ill-used monarch. His real character, 
unfortunately, threw no discredit upon the calumnies thus supplied, 
and w hich easily passed current in a world that haled liim. 

Philip will meet with scanty cumniiserutioii. The calumnies 
were most injurious to Isabella, because, as far as genuine history 
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represents her character, it was altogether unsullied, > The Inquisi¬ 
tion has been brought in too, though in point of fact it had nothing 
to do with the business in any part of it: but if a sin had been 
committed at all, it w'oulct be scarcely worth striking out of the 
fearful account which stands against the Holy Office. We now 
come to the case as it*stand»ui avowed lictions; the one before us 
being the last of many. 

He who ventures to re-dramatize the subject of three tragedies 
by Otway, Schiller, and Alfieri, must be supposed to have dis¬ 
covered in himself suph a vein of ^poetry, as shall make the stale- 
uess of the plot a matter of indifference. It will be said, perhaps, 
that of these poets, two, at least, borrowed their plot, and that 
the present writer only does by all three what the latter two did 
by the first:—who certainly performed his part in a way not 
likely to discourage others from following on the same subject. 
Don Carlos was one of Otway’s earliest productions, w ritten when 
he was blind enough to adopt, or weak enough to comply with the 
taste for rhyming dramas, which, with many other bad things, came 
over from Rrance at the Restoration. It was a style peculiarly ill 
adapted to his rough and vigoious mind; and accordingly the dc- 
siie of ease, and the necessity for constraint, render each other mutu¬ 
ally ridiculous. Take his idea of a tender adieu. 

* Queen. Come, let us try Uie parting blow to bear. 

Adieu. 

Carlo6. Farewell. (Looking at each other.) 

I’m fix’d and looted jicie ; 

I cannot stir— 

Queen. Shall I the way then show ? 

Now hold, my heart— (guesio the door, then itops,and turns hack again.) 
Nay, sir, why don’t you go ? 

Carlos. Why do you stay ? 

Queen. 1 won't. 

Carlos. You shall awhile, &c.’ 

Or his representation of kingly jealousy and princely expostula¬ 
tion. The simplicity of the latter is worth observing. 

* King. By'diell, her pride’s as raging as her last! 

A guard there—seize the (jueen. (ilnter Guard.) 

(Enter Carlos, and interests the guard.) 

'Carlos. Hold, sir, be just. 

First iQok on me, whom once you called your son ; 

A title 1 was always proud to own. 

King. Good Heaven ! to merit this, what have I done; 

That he, too, dares before my sight appear? 

Carlos. Why, sir, where is the cause that I should fear ? 

JJold in my innocence, 1 cyme to know 
The reason why yes use this Princess so.’ 


Similar 
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Similar passages occlir in every scene; and though others nwy 
be found marked with his characteristic energy and impetuosity 
of language, there is, perhaps, not one possessing the el^ance, 
point, and polished versification that have alone rendered^his style 
of tragical verse tolerable, in a langiia^ incapable of a better. 

Which of the tw'O poets (Schiller* and,AIfieri) followed Otwa^ 
first, we do not know, and it is not material to inq^^ire, Alfieri 
w’as, more than Schiller, in the habit of borrow-ing his plots;— 
but their manner of treating them was so diametrically opposite, 
that it became of little conijeqnpricc to either that the othar had 
been before him. Schillei^s Don Carlos is in his best manner— 
full, rapid, and energetic; and, even in the present state of public 
feeling respecting German plays, w'e are not ashamed to own that 
w'e think it deeply affecting.* We do not mean to reprove, far less ^ 
to regret, the neglect into #hich these \t titers have fallen; but their 
danger is over, and it may be as well to give them their due.— 
Their active and fertile genius unhsippily was employed in imagin¬ 
ing possible cases of passions indulged and laws transgressed with¬ 
out any very heinous individual guilt, cases which will very rarely 
occur, aud which, when occurring, will generally meet with more 
than enougli of vulgar sympathy. Princijdes of moral judgment 
can only he laid down on the ground of general experience; ex¬ 
ceptions may therefore occur, wherein their ligour ought to be re¬ 
laxed ; but these are cases of very difficult consideration for the 
judge or the philosopher, and not to be entrusted to the multitude, 
whose natural bias it requires «ll the vigour of social institutions to 
correct, 'flie trulh is, that if there be any victims of these institu¬ 
tions who produce great mischief w ithout corresponding guilt, it is 
better lliat they should sufl'er without sympathy or resource, than 
that the public respect should be diiniuislied for principles upon 
which the happiness of all depends. 

The sins against common sense in this play are not fewer than 
Schiller was accustomed to commit. The sudden and uiiboundq.d 
influence obtained over Philip by Posa, is not only altogether 
at vaiiaticc with the nature of kings and courts^, but destroys 
the consisleiuy of the charaeter which Philip was intended to 
support in the fiction, and flrhich he did actuullv support according 
to the history of his age. The use made of this infiiience is wild 
and iiiconsislent, and the principles both of Posa and of Carlos, in 
their conduct relating to the Flemish insurrection, are neither cor¬ 
rect nor tenable. Whatever w'lis the oppression of the Flemish, it 
was not justifiable in a Spaniard to aid their rebellion. I’lie inter¬ 
view between the King and the Grand Inquisitor is the most 
masterly scene in the play. It was ihu!? only ih^t Philip could be 
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domineered over without injurv to the historical and poetical oon- 
gf iiity of his character. I ne leading features of this play we con¬ 
sider tb be fullness of matter, hurry of action, rapid alternation of 
dialoguej^ and extravagance of plot. ^ 

If we are correct in our Estimate, it is manifest there could be 
no competition betwe&n ^his and any of Aitieri’s writing. It was 
the misfortune of these two authors that, being each endued with 
a large share of the poetical temperament, they chose two extreme 
inodes of bringing it into action; the one despising laxity, the other 
disdarhiing constraint. • Whilst weare.fully sensible of the merit of 
Alfieri in superseding the ‘ sceneggiatura male intesa, personagi 
inutili, duplicity di azione,' and all the other frightful things which 
are accused of having previous possession of the Italian stage, we 
, cannot help regretting that he should have narrowed the privileges, 
and subdued the natural impetuosity 6f his genius, from a mis¬ 
directed ambition to approach a model of artiticial, French handi¬ 
craft. The play is thrown into Jong scenes, and the scenes into 
long speeches; and, with Aiheri at least, one of two personages on 
the stage generally lakes the whole business of supporting con¬ 
versation upon himself, the occasional assistance of the other being 
felt rather as an interruption than as a relief. 

Allieri’s errors of spirit were equally important with his errors 
of form. Perhaps they were his natural defects rather than iiis 
errors; for, with all his fire and enthusiasm of temper, his mind 
was extraordinarily unimaginative, llis characters arc passions 
personified, instead of persons in/passioned. By nature many 
passions are moulded together to form one impassioned charac¬ 
ter; and individuality of eliuructer is produced in reality, and ob¬ 
tained in representation, by the combinalion or conflict of these. 
One of them shoulti rule, but with limited power, and over tumul¬ 
tuous and refractory subjects. In Alfieri’s characters, the one pas¬ 
sion is paramount, and the opposition to it is seldom of other 
feelings, but of external circumstances, which is a comparatively 
cold operation, lint the great evil is tlie want of singleness of 
character,—tli« want of all those delicate modifications of feelings 
by their action upon each other, \t?hicli are produced and com¬ 
bined, in a peculiar manner and measure, for every individual iii 
thc*niultitudinous variety of nature. Hence the passion is described, 
rather than exemfilified; and described by dwelling upon it in 
long strains of reflection, rather than by action, or by the abrupt 
and vehement, which are tlie natural expressions of emotion. 

There is more love in the first scene between Carlos and Isa¬ 
bella than Alfieri usually indidges us with; and there is less dif- 
(useuess in the oii^ which follows, and in the play generally, than 
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he usually indulges himself wilJi; for his force is produced by coii- 
hning himself to a single senlimeut, not by concentrating the ex¬ 
pression of if. Pliilip’s deep dissimulation of his own, ai^keen 
scrutiny of the feelings of others are admirably executed. Isabella 
is endued with sufficient firmness and presence of mind, \fhich ttre 
yet overmastered. ^ ^ , 

Upon the w hole, this play has a sufficient variety of scenes, 
much pow'er of language, and a deep interest, fairly sustained, and 
impressively terminated. 

We have now to espress our regret that we have kept his Lord- 
ship so long waiting w'hilst^fi’e tbok this cursory view of his’pre- 
dccessors, and proceed to the play before us. 

Don Carlos, son and heir of Don Philip the Second, is hostile 
to the Inquisition, some of the members of which, therefore, plan 
his ruin. The grounds afforded them are the indiscreet expres¬ 
sions and conduct of the Prince respecting Catholic intolerance, 
and the king’s jealousy of some remains of love for the queen, to 
whom he had bet'ti betroihed before*her marriage with his -father. 
In the first scene, the grand inquisitor, Valdez, informs his subordi¬ 
nate, I.iUcero, that he (Lucero) knows and remembers a great many 
things; and Liiceio agrees that he does know and remember them 
extremely well. This is prolix and needless, and, with the help of 
a few words opposite the names in the Dramatis Personae, the 
whole of it might have been spared. The second scene is betw een 
the King and Donna jA'onoia Cordoba, a treacherous attendant of 
the queen, who has sent him letter to excite his jealousy. He 
examines her concerning the intercourse of Cailos with the queen, 
in * plain and simjile wordsas he says, for it is to be observed, 
that, hero and elsewhere, Philip speaks with an undisguised plain- 
iie>ss, which is somewhat new to liim, whether in history or in fic¬ 
tion ; or if he makes any attempt to conceal his weakness, it is in 
.such grammatical and poetical language as tlie fiollovving. 

' Leonora. None ever yet, of countrymen, or friends, 

Or childish playmates ol hci infanc^^ 

Or near relations of your royal blood, 

Hai'c exer spoken to the Queen alone— • 

Philtv. Tis well • 'ti* well: 

Say now—I wou’d know more—I fain wor d know;— 

Not that these things which you have told to me, • 

Excite a thought unwortliy of the queen, , 

Or can the least unfuiige nay stedfast love, 

And anchored trust in her fidelity, &c.'—p. 12. 

The noble author might have learned, even in the nautical expe¬ 
rience of a voyage betw'cen Dover and Calais, that though doors 
go upon hinges, anchors do not. The lady bgmg told to ‘ stay 
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her tongue upon the threshold of her speech,’ departs, and Valdez 
enters, with— 

\ * A tale of that kind the bearer fears 

To Jet escape too rudely, lest the blow 
'' May strike tjie hearer down/' 

The king tells him to speak, for he is not pf' weak mind;’ and by 
way, we suppose, of giving actual proof of the calmness and phi¬ 
losophy w'itn which he can await the horrible intelligence, takes the 
opportunity of giving the grand inquisitor a slight sketch of the 
history of his reign. The inquisitor chimes in with an account of 
the invincible Armada and the accidents which befel it, and, after 
several prosing retrospective speeches, is desired to proceed to 
what he has to say. He unfolds the prince’s design to join the 
Flemish rebels, assassinate the king„. and marry the queen. The 
first part of the story the king believes, because he is told it is well 
attested, and not the . 

‘ tale of some base wretch 

. Pitching his quoit for vengeance or for gain/—p. 20. 

The rest he aft'ects to discredit. He, has sq,arcely departed when the 
queen trips in, with— 

‘ Most holy father, tell me quick, I pray, 

\Vhy is the king in anger with Ins son ?’ 

This plain question Valdez evades ; and the act ends with his 
inciting her to intercede for Carlos, in order that she may aggravate 
her husband’s suspicions. 

The next Act opens with Carlds confined to his apartment, to 
whom enters Ills tieacherous friend Don Dais, and extracts, with the 
greatest case, the whole history of his love for the queen. The 
second scene is between i’liilip and Carlos; the foinier sounding 
the latter by affecting to resign his crown to him, Catlos is imposed 
upon, and answers in the following explosion of gratitude. 

-.- ‘ I cannot speak 

* All that 1 should ; how little I deserve 

So kind, so good a father! thanks I and thanks!’—p, 36. 

And ihei) hct-inakes a disclosure of his political opinions similar to 
that w hich he had formerly made 'of his love-affairs to Don Luis. 
These appear to have been much influenced by an auto da fe, which 
he had witnessed in his childhood, and in which the skeleton of an 
heretical lady w as borne in procession. 

‘ The dull disgusting mass of whitened hone, 

That once had been her garment, was dug up 
I'o clear some flaw in her theology.’—p. 37- 

Ry a stretch of metaphor, the body might bo called the garment 
of the spirit, or llit skin the gariticntof the body, but wc know not 
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what the boneg could have clothed, or, if that is the meaning, how 
tJje garments could have been ossified. The next scene is a wholik 
useless one between Don Cailos and his friend Osorio, a wholly 
useless p»;rson ; the intercession of the queen follow’S, wliicli is ill 
leceived, and the act cioees with a soiilgquyof Philip on revenge. 

I'he third act, the most ponderous'of all, brings Don 
before the Inquisition. The process is bpened with ail due for- 
niuiity.— • 

‘ Lucct'o. Don Carlos, Prince of the Asturias, 

Knight of the orders of Alcantara 
^ And Calatrava, you*are^uinmon’d heVc 

Ry the great council and supreme tiibunal 
Of inquisition into faith : through me 
They solemnly adjure yon to declare 
If you have seen, or*heard, any act or speecli 
I’hat was, or seem’d injurious to the faith, 

Or privileges of this holy oflice ? • 

{^No answer J' 

"^rhis lively and interesting adjuration is repeated three tiiiie.s 
without effect. The depositions at full arc then put in and 
read by IjUccio; still the prince makes no reply, and the whole of 
the dramatis person'* must have betaken themselves to sleep, had 
not some one fortunately bethought himself of introducing the 
witnes.scs, who prove to be the tieachcroiis Don Luis, and his sister 
Donna Leonora Cordoba. Carlos perceives the first with much 
emotion. 

-‘ LuK! drop out, my eyes! 

Sitdv from my eye-halls ; ye have seen a"sight,’ &C. 

The king also appears as a witness against his son, but stands aside 
for a few pages, to profit by a profound disputation maintained by 
Valdez and the prince on the comparative evils and benefits of re- 
iii’ious persecution. Judgment is about to be pronounced, 'when 
It is suspended by an ancient bishop sent by tlio queen to intercede 
for Carlos. He doe.s not succeed, however, till there has been* 
much talk about it. 

ill the fourth act, Valdez prevails upon Don Luis to^iffect repen¬ 
tance of ills treachery, and Reduce Carlos to attempt an escape. 
Wo arc happy to meet here, for the first time, a passage which, 
though not very original, is worth quoting. Valtlez says that Phil'p 
must be urged to act immediately, lest he relent. 

‘ Our greatest actions, or of good or evil, 

The herb’s and the murderer’s, spring at once 
From their conception : oh ! how many deeds 
Of deathless virtue, or immortal crime, 

7'he world had wanted, had the actor said,* ' 

I will do this to-morrow !’— p. 82. 
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There is sometiiing still nearer approaching to ppetry In the se¬ 
cond scene, which is Don Carlos’s prison—a prison, by the way, 
opt*i\to all the world, friends and foes. 

‘ The light is disappearing through the dim 
'' And narrow window of my cell—'tis evening! 

At this same hour of evening, 1 have stood 

Upon the borders of the mountain ridge 

That skirts the plain of Seville: the broad sun 

In full effulgence o’er a cloudless sky 

Poured his last flood of brightness: the brown hills. 

The aloe hedge, the rhoejodendron wild, 

'fhe golden orange, and the purple grape, 

All seemed as clothed in light; and now 'tis gone! 

The god of day has vanish’d : a low bell 
The general stillness breaks,^but not offends; 

All tongues are whispering prayer and thanks to heaven ; 
And soon again the light guitar is heard, 

* And aged grandsires with young hearts behold 
The tender maidens that, with graceful step, 

Lead on the village dance.’—p. 89* 

Carlos receives a visit from his friend, Osorio, to whom he tells 
his plan of escape; which might as well have been divulged the 
first time, instead of the second, to the queen, who visits him next. 
She brings proposals of pardon from the king on condition llial 
Carlos gives up his friends, which is of course rejected; as the 
prince had been previously induced by Don Luis to believe the 
offer only a snare. The queen then proposes tliat she should le- 
main in Itis place, and that he sliould escape in her bonnet and 
cloak ; but Carlos is more heroic than Luvalettc, and assures her 
that he w'ould sooner ‘ give up his body to the fiery pincers, let 
hot lead be poured into liis v\ounds, his limbs be torn one by one 
from out their sockets,’ &c. He then explains his plan to the queen, 
and they make their respective exits at the door and window. 

In the fifth act, Philip, who, from some place of concealment, 
had overlooked the scene, meets Valdez, and informs him of all the 
particulars he had witnessed, seiiatini. 

" ‘ Hark, Valdez ! 

I stood where you desired ; I _watched the queen, 

I saw she made my tiffer to my son; 

‘ I saw that he rejected it; I saw 

.. He pleaded for her mercy; and I saw 

He kissed her hand. Incensed, I left the place,’ &c.—p. 104. 

Our readers will w'onder why he mw all this, which it would 
have been more natural for him to hear; at least with the excep¬ 
tion of the kiss; but the truth is, that he was bound not to hear a 
word of it, for ifj\e bad, tie must have heard a great deal morp than, 
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at this parti<;ular time, it was convenient that lie should hear. 
Should this play be performed, we wopld advise the managers to 
send on King Philip w ith an ear-trumpet, by way of hinting at tlie 
infirmity with which he is afflicted in this scene. Valdez confirms 
the king in his designs by relating ne^' particulars of tne alleged 
conspiracy; and Luce^ro enters to inform, him of the prince’s 
escape, the design of which he had not'been privy to, and, as wc 
have observed, was incapacitated from oveihearing when it w'as im¬ 
parted to the queen. The second scene'is in the street, where Don 
Luis betrays the prince into the hands of the guard, when a scuffle 
ensues, in which Carlos ayfi hiS false friend wound each other; 
JMiilip and Valdez enter, and send off all the sound men. Philip 
will not allow' the prince’s wounds to be bound, and Valdez gives 
him poison. As soon as Carlos has sw'allowed it, he explains*lhe 
whole affair to his father; and Don Luis, who had lain perdu ‘ 
during the interview’, making his dying speech byway of testimony, 
the king is finally convinced of his son’s innocence. At this junc¬ 
ture, the queen enters. Carlos dies; the queen raves, faints, and 
is carried off by Donna Leonora, and Philip sends the Grand 
Inquisitor to a dungeon. 

From this sketch, our readers will have perceived that the first 
act is a mere statement of the case. At the end of the second, W'e 
are just wheie w'e were, except that Carlos has made a frank 
avowal of the state of his affairs, wiiicli seems to do nothing but 
harm, siiure I'hilip might as well have been left with what motives 
of justification had been given ^lim by a belief in the reports of the 
prince’s enemies; instead of wnicii lie is made to discover that Car¬ 
los had no designs against himself, and w'as merely not a good Ca- 
Itiolic. In short, what little had been done in the first act, is an- 
iiu'lcd ill the second. The noble author had beard that the action 
of the drama ought not to stand still, and thought it was no matter 
whether it wont backwards or forwards. In tlic third act, the con¬ 
fessions which we had the advantage of heating from the prince’s 
own nioulh m the second, are re-averred before the Inquisition, 
W'iih judicial solenmily and precision. 

No advance is made in the/ornier si-hemes in the fourth act; 
on the contrary, they are laid aside; for a new thought now strikes 
the Grand Inquisitor, and we have to begin afiesli. The atteippt 
made to account for this is, that Philip had sent to offer conditions 
to his son; but it appears, (p. i04,) that this w'as a mere piece 
of craft w hich Valdez himself had directed, and from which, there¬ 
fore, he could not fear any disturbance of his original designs. The 
change of measures, however, is so far successful, that the prince has 
effected his supposed escape by the end af the act. Notw'ithstand- 
ing the provision previously made to dispense with any further 
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as^stance from the king^ Valdez appears in the fifthract itiflamiiig 
hi^ supererogatory wrath with stories of which a child might have 
perceived the aim, and detected the imposture. In the next scene, 
the play far improves, that there is enough of action to fill what 
remains of it; and there is also some greatbr degree of animation 
in the dialogue. Here the exasperation >vhich Valdez had sus¬ 
tained in the king, accident makes of some avail to his purposes. 
The w'ound which the prince has received does not appear to be 
mortal, but his father is so angry with him, that he is disposed to 
standby and see him bleed to death, suffering no one to bind it up. 
Valdez, however, is determined tha*t his purpose shall not be effected 
by cither of his former schemes, for now a third tliought strikes him; 
and happening to have some poison in his pocket/ he pours it 
^ into a cup of drink which tlje prince qhances to call for. This fer¬ 
tility of expedient can only be equalled by the good fortune which 
makes all. the expedients successful, as far as they go ; tlie evil is, 
that, being coincident, they necessarily supersede one another. 

Of the only three characters of this play, Valdez, Philip, and 
Carlos, the tvyo former are very common i,n fiction, and the last is 
not natural: it is a combination of courage, clioler, philanthropy, 
and mental imbecility. Carlos is so good, that he cannot tolerate 
the bigoted priesthood, and so weak, that he is jnst the person 
who would naturally have been the greatest slave to them. And 
y^et into the mouth of this person, in the disputation with Valdez, 
are put the arguments against persecution, which (thougli now the 
commonest of all common-place ^maxims) would in that age and 
country have been the offspring of a bold intellect; whilst the in¬ 
quisitor, meant to be a strong-headed villain, edges in a miserable 
sentence occasionally, as if he were setting up the niue-pins for the 
nursling to bowl them down. Whether Carlos was meant to be 
the weakling he generally appears, it is impossible to say, because, 
as we have seen, hels not consistently foolish. ] f this was the design, 
it was a bad one, for imbecility never interests in fiction, with 
whatever virtues combined. Philip parts altogether with the his¬ 
torical truth,^as well as the poetical exaltation of his character. In 
reality he was a great master of dijsimulation, relentless, penetrat- 
ing, and coldly reserved even to his favourite ministers. In the 
ploy we find him a most artless bungler in his attempts to conceal 
his feehngs, credulous to every tale, the dupe of every imposture, 
pursuing a horrible design upon sudden and vague suspicions, and 
w'avering in the pursuit, not from the inadequacy of the motive, or 
the resistance of nature, but on account of certain hints incidentally 
conveyed to him concerning the improper power assumed by the 
priesthood. ^ * 

Character and interest,—they are .scarcely separable,—are two 

qualities. 
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fjualities, the.want of which is fatal to a play. Had they not bgen 
wanting, however, they would here have had much to redeem. It 
is not easy to iind any poetry, or even oratory of the pre^it day, 
delivered \\ith such cold and heavy diction, such distort^p tropes, 
and disjointed limbs of similes \>orii Jo the bone ages ago. The 
author seems not atalljlo eonipreheiu? the difierence between poeti¬ 
cal iinageiy and banen eomparison ; a tigiiie is obtruncated iiiotie 
line, and the numiilcd remains of a totally different fine trail after 
it in the ne\t. \\ hat is worse, he appears to think, too, that his 
talent lies this way; for in every scene we have either metaphors 
elaborated at length, or shcdtls and patches of various ones in pre¬ 
posterous comhination. 

‘ raldcz. Ever upon tlic watch 
To nunk the gestures of the queen, and strike 
Into Don Philip’s breast the poisoned dart 
Oi jealousy, siu' hums to do us service ; 

’Tis thus that irom the dross of human nature 
Our yMehymy extracts the golden ore, 

And makes our riches from \ile dirt. 

JjiiCcro. •' ' I'ls well 

If these your covered mines aie safely laid : 

I fear some counterplot may make them burst 
On our own heads; the king i.-. prudent, 

Ann scarcely will be lirought to see the guilt 
Ol his own son ; oi il he file an instant, 

Returning tenderness may make then peace. 

And leave us siraiided on the shore. 

yaldez. l-'ear not ; 

The king has got a demon ; ’ti' suspicion &c.—p. 7- 

Thn.s, after the mines are laid, and the guilty piiosts fear they 
V. ill bmst over liieir heads, (not iindei their feel,) let us suppose 
that thev are fired, and what is the consequence ? not that the de¬ 
voted victim'! are blouii up, or blown down, bjil that they are left 
‘ stranded on the slioie’! The same soit of taAe has crowded every 
}>age with images and epithets, mo I of lliem incongruous with 
liiemselves and inconsistent with each other. 

‘ King anil prince • 

Stand in such close leliTtion, ’iwere not safe 
To thrust a striinger^s hand between the J' oits.’—p. Cfi. 

‘ JSIy present tionble 

Has made a frartUK'm my iiiiiul; its thoughts • 

Flow out uiicheeked.’—p. 3‘J. 

‘ If thi'se eonditions, as you tliiiik, convey 
Destruction on tlieir wings, accept them not.’— p. pp. 

‘ For as 1 rooted out the weeds of passion, 

One still ri'iuained, and giew till u’s i.il] ^ikint- 
Struck roo/ in every /jAjc of my heart.’- p, 87. 
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‘ Thus have 1 acted with a will entire, 

And wreath’d the pat>sion$ which distracted others, 

Into a sceptre for myself.’—p. 87. 

It is iw^ediess to proceed. 

We have already given one or two tolerable passages; we sub¬ 
join another, which hast the air of poetry. It is pretty, and naturally 
expressed. 

‘ But a few moments more, ami all is over; 

Thanks be to Heaven! my life has not been happy. 

But short and void of crime! Had I been doomed 
To stay a longer space upoV> thvj earth. 

What strife, what stiuggles were prepared for me! 

Hud I been fortunate, 'twere scarce with innocence! 

Had 1 been innocent, w'liy then not happy ! 

J was a summer plant, that premalurely 
Bloom’d in the early spring.’—p. 117- 

Blit we‘ must conclude. In tragic poetry, some little may be 
done by intensity of feeling waiiout power of intellect; but no¬ 
thing by power of intellect witliout intensity of feeling. In both 
these qualities wc consider this writer to be mainly deficient. 
We do not mean to say that he has not his fair share of under¬ 
standing, or that his feelings may not be lively enough to give 
harmony and pleasure to domestic intercourse. Were the noble 
author a young man emerging into literary life, it would be our 
duty to warn him against engaging too seriously in a pursuit to 
which his powers appear so inadequate. It is a dangerous and 
ambitious maxim of Machiave), iKat men who wish to perform 
what appears impracticable, should imitate skilful archers, who aim 
higher when the butt is remote, not that the arrow may reach the 
pitch of their aim, but that it may stretch to the distance of their 
object. But neither Machiavel, nor any person of less sagacity 
and experience, wopid lecommend a man to point his arrow at the 
heavens, who had not strength enough to bend the bow. 


Art. V.— J. Memoir of Cenlral India, invlading Mahm and 
adjoining Prorimes; rcith the dJisfory, and copious Illustra¬ 
tions, of the Past and Present Condition of that Country. By 
Major-General Sir John Malcolm, G.C.B. K.L.S. 2 vols. 
8vo, London. 1823. 

TT has been remarked that the affairs of India, which at one 
-*■ time commanded so large a share of the public attention, are 
now scarcely mentioned, as if their interest had altogether ceased- 
There may be some truth in the observation, if limited to those 
parliamentary dicGUSsions which once threw so brilliant a lustre 
arotibd the events that occurred there. So far, however, are we 

from 
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from considq^ing the silence on India affairs in the House of Com¬ 
mons (with the exception of a dry debate on the periodicaWe- 
iiewal of the Company’s charter) as any indication of ^eir de¬ 
clining interest or importance, that we rather look upop^t as the 
strongest proof that could be given, of their good management 
and growing prosperity; for we may beassured that, if the 
smallest opening was afforded for coftiplaiiit against the ruling 
powers in this distant and niagnificent appeiidageno the Britivsh 
empire, it would not long be overlooked, or suffered to remain 
unscrutinized. 

Several reasons, howevdl’, nfight be assigned for this apparent 
unconcern with regard to what is passing in India. In the first 
place, we have no longer any European rival on the soil to dis¬ 
pute our empire—onr recent conquests, though not less brilliant 
than those of former days, have been <»chieved with less misery* 
and less crime—fewer and more moderate fortunes have been 
poured into the united kingdom individuals from tfic treasures 
of eastern despots ; they are no longer extortions under the name 
of presents, but the slpw accumulation of years, thejust reward of 
long and painful service. We may add too, that a more correct 
knowledge at home of the real characters of those jninces, over 
whose fate a false glaie was frequently thrown, forbids the same 
degree of sympathy as formerly to be excited in their behalf. 

The calm, how'cvcr, of which we are speaking, is undoubtedly 
owing, first, and principally, to the ahsenee of any flagrant abuse of 
power to call for the interfcrqiice and investigation of the British 
parliament; and next, to the increasing prosperity, happiness and 
tranquillity of every part of India to which the British authority 
has been extended; for w hicli we are indebted, in a high degree, 
to the personal character of those servants of the East India 
Company to w'hom the internal affairs of the country are entrusted- 
'l iie exertions employed by these gentleiiien, indiviilualiy and col¬ 
lectively, almost without an exception, to ameliorate the conditioji, 
and to improve the moral and inlellectiial cafiacitics of the nume¬ 
rous people committed to their protection, by the only means 
likely to prove efiectual, ar» above all praise; nor is the zeal 
which they manifest in this meritorious service more remarkable 
than llie sound judgment w hich they exercise in their proceediugs, 
and the ability and the diligence which they display in making 
themselves and their emplojers acquainted with the minutest cir¬ 
cumstances relating to the conplry and the people among w'hoin 
they are resident. Placed in arduous and responsible situations, 
at a distance from all advice and eonsultation, the servants of the 
Company exemplify, in a very remarkable manner, what the 
human mind is capable of pcrf(>rming when left to depend solely 
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on its own resources and unassisted energies. Science, politics, 
statistics, language, manners, every suljjeet, in sliort, that can 
clucida^fe the nature of the country, and the stale and condition 
of its inhabitants, enter into their connnmiicalions with their re¬ 
spective presidencies; all of which arc rwgularly transinilled to 
their employers, and carefully lodged in the records of the East 
India House—where thev^ are most liberally thrown open to every 
one who maybe disposed to make a proper use of them.^' 

We have now hefoie us a work of very considerable importance 
from die pen of Major-General Sir John Malcolm, who is too well 
known as a soldier, statesman amt author, to require from us any 
culogium. We shall only, in reference to the latter capacity, ob¬ 
serve, that his ‘ Memoir on Cential India’ is in every respect 
worthy of his former pioduetions, not his style, which, ln>w- 

ever, is unad'ecled and nervous; nor his mrangement, which, per¬ 
haps, is capable of some little impiovcmenl; nor the clear and 
copious manner in which he has elucidated his subject, that we 
so much admire; as the thorough knowledge he displays of the 
character and habits of the people he lunWo deal with—of their 
good and bad qnalilit s—their religious prejudici s~the bearing of 
their political connections, and its intluenet' on thi' peace of India 
—the condition of the several classes—ami, above all, the ahilitv 
and judgment, the jialienee, the good hnnuiur, and unremitting 
personal exeilion displayed in turmng that knovviedue to the he- 
iiefit and satisfaction of all the pailies eoneeined ; in spiti' of the 
many serious obstacles that pies/nled themselves, in the eon- 
fiicnng interests, the jealousies, the haired, the odious viees, the 
bigotry and su[)erstitioiis, of sucli a heterogeneous mass of people 
as, perhaps, was never bid'orC brought togellier. 

Sir John Malcolm, in the year IBlrt, after assisting ni subduing, 
and then in settling tlie claims of, the rebellions and tuibulent 
chieftains of Ccnttal India, was appointed by the Marquis of 
Hastings to the military and political commaud of that district; 
and the result ol the iiiformaliou collected during the four years 
he tilled tha,t station, is contained in the two volumes, of which 
we propose to give some account.* ''riie manner in w hich he exe¬ 
cuted the important trust is thus sunymed up in a General Order 
of.the Governor-General in council. 

‘ 15y.a happy’ cemlhnation of (jiialities wliirli cmihl not tail to win 
thq esteiTTi and conticlence bf)th oi' liis own countrymen and of the na¬ 
tive inluibitants ot all classes; i)y the unremitting personal exertion 

* io lliis jir.iiscMoithy and judidous lilnT.^IIt^, wc out* llii' iiu'stiiiiabli.' compilation 
of Itlr. tl.niuiluji, \\liitli, in l«o |,'r;;c <jii,(ito soliniif*', coiilalns ;i ninic lull, detailed .iiui 
failhfui picture of tlK’*«iiiole of India tlian aii_\ fnrtnor work «)u llu* siilrjcct, and fiom 
the notice of wliicli the niiigniliide of the iuhjcct alone has liilliorfo deterred uti. 
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and devotion of his time and labour to the malntcnauca of the inlercbU 
confided to his charge, and by an enviable talent for inspiring alU who 
acted under him with his otvn energy and zeal. Sir John Malroirp has 
been enabled, in the successful performance of the duty ^igned to 
him in Malwa, to surmount difiiculties of no ordinary st|fmp, and*to 
lay the foundations of repose and pro^erity in that extensive province, 
but recently reclaimed from a state of savage anarchy, and a prey to 
every species of rapine and devastation/ • 

The first volume contains the histories of fiie province of 
Malwa; of the Mahratta invasion; of the families of the Puars; 
of Scindea; of llolkar, and the remarkable events at hjs court; 
of Ameer Khan; of the iShbobs of Bhopul; of the progress and 
aiinibilation of the Pindarries; and of the Rajpoot princes and 
chiefs of Central India,—all of whom, for the last thirty years, 
sometimes in combiuatiou, but more frequently opposed to one 
another, have oppressed, pillaged and laid waste, this fine ami 
fertile province and the adjoining countries. An oi^lline of this 
central part of India M ill not deViin ns long. 

That part of the Peninsula which Sir John Malcolm compre- 
liends luuler the nnuie of ‘ Central India,’ extends from 22” to 
25° north latitude, and from 74° to }5()° east longitude; but the 
pro\ince of Mulvva, lying between the V iiidhya mountains and 
those of Mokundra, and between Bhopul and Doliud, is little 
more than a square of 150 Rnglisli miles or an area of 22,500 
miles. It is an elevated table-land, from whose southern but- 
liess, the Vindhya inoimtains, seven or eight large livers run 
to the northward, till they jt)in tlic Jumna or the Ganges[. The 
general (devation of tlie surface above the level of the sea may be 
taken at 2000 feet, and above the vr^lley of the Nerbiidda (which 
skirts tlie soutliern base of the Vindhya chain) at 1,700 feet. The 
ei-ntral latitude and longitude (of Meliidpoor) is about N. 
cud B. 

The surface of this elevated plain is varied by small conical 
hills, and is well adapted for cultivation, being capable of irriga¬ 
tion from the numerous streams flowing into the larger rivers; it 
has a rich productive soil, and enjoys a mild clitjiate, alike con¬ 
ducive to the health of inaif, and the liberal supply of his w^ants, 
and even luxuries. In tl/b rainy months of Jur' ^ July, August and 
September, the range of the thermometer is exceedingly small, 
seldom falling lower than 72 ° night and morning, or rising higher 
than 7(i° «r 77° at noon. In December, January and t'ebruary, 
the weather is cold, and the thermometer has been seen as fow' as 
28°. The hot season which succeeds is comparatively mild, and 
of short duration; the nights are invariably cool and refreshing, 
though the thermometer by day is scflnclimej as high as 98°. 

c; r 4 * All 
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All the varieties of grain common lo India ara pjroduced tit 
Malwa, as are also the sugar cane, tobacco, cotton and indigo; 
but file poppy (for the extraction of opium) may be considered as 
one of its 'principal vegetable productions, not less than 350,0(X) 
pounds of that pernicions drug being annually procured from it. 
The forests abound in fine timber, particuJdViy teak; and all the 
animals, wild and domestic, that are common to India, are found 
here. The broed of horses is not much esteemed, nor is the soil 
favourable for the camel. 

Some of the cities and towns, of which there are about thirty 
principal ones, have been much cel^bra'ted in ancient and modciii 
history; ‘and many,' Sir John Malcolm says, ‘deserve the notice 
of the antiquary, from the remains of architecture, sculpture and 
inscriptions to be found amid their ruins.' ' Oojein,’ he adds, 
which may still, from its superior magnitude, bo deemed the 
capital of this province, has, perhaps, more undoubted claims to 
remote antiquity than any iuliabitecl city in India; it being not 
only mentioned in the sacred volumes of the Hindus, but in the 
Periplus of the Erythrean sea, aud hy Ptolemy.’ Sir John tells 
us that its name occurs in •Hindoo manuscnpls 630 years before 
the Christian era; and that l*uar, a Kajpoot prince, (supposed 
by some to be the Porus of Greek history,) subsequently esta¬ 
blished his dynasty here, which continued upwards of a thousand 
years. About the commencement of our era this city was the seat 
of Vicramaditya, a prince whom all Hindoo authorities agree in 
describing as a great encourager o^. learning and the arts. An 
epoch, common to a great part of India, called Vicramajeet, dates 
from his reign, which commences lifty-six years before Christ. 

Undoubted traces of the ancient splendour of Malvva, under 
the Hindoo government, every where appear. ‘ 'riie city of 
l)har,’ Sir John says, ‘ still presents, in the ruins with which it is 
surrounded, the histery of the invasion of Timur ; the materials 
of its finest temples seem to have been appropriated to build 
palaces and mosques for its new sovereigns,’ Those immense 
piles, the embellishments bestow ed on many of the cities, the nu¬ 
merous armies'kept in their employj;, the extraordinary degree of 
pomp and luxury which they displayed^, prove the great resources 
and wealth of the province. Our author states that, according 
to respectable testimony, * seven hundred elephants, in velvet 
housings*^, walked at the coronation ceremony of a young prince, 
through the streets of Mandoo;’ a city, whose magnificent ruins 
may still be traced over an extent of ground thirty-seven miles 
in circumference. 

The Rajpoots or native Hindoo princes, who boast their de¬ 
scent from the sun* And the moon, and who arc flattered hy their 
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countrymen yvith the exhra epithet of < the awoi^ of ^e Hindoo 
faith,* were not easily subdued; broken as they were by their own 
dissensions, yet every individual was a soldier, who prefeit^ death 
to disgrace; and though ready to be the servant, scoigiied to be 
the slave of any moiia^h upon earthy.. They are told, in their most 
sacred works, that a i^ldier lias no superior uuty to that of fight¬ 
ing; that he is the favourite of God, an*d that if slain in battle he 
M'ill obtain Heaven; if victorious, he will enjoy ft world. To 
attempt a change in the sentiments an’d habits of such men, and 
more particularly to induce them to abandon their ancient reli¬ 
gious faith, M'as a task whiCh iturungzeb ; conceived, in the pride 
of his heart, he should be able to accomplish; and for which he 
had recourse to the most unjustifiable means. * Few,* says Sir 
.fohn Malcolm, * yielded to,his persaasio.i or threats; but the re¬ 
mainder were visited, as a punishment lor their obstinacy, with* 
the extortion of heavy taxes and fines.* Such conduejt naturally 
kindled u feeling of indignation among the whole of his Hindoo 
subjects; and a record has been preserved, in ivhich a bold ap¬ 
peal is made to the ^(emperor by Jeswunt Singh, the raja of 
Joudpoor. ' 

‘ After recalling to his memory the opposite conduct of Ackber, of 
Jehangire, and his father Shah Jehan, and reprobating the attempt to 
collect a revenue upon the consciences of men, or to vex the devotee 
and anchoret with a tax upon his beliel, the Hindu prince observes, 

If your Majesty places any faith in those books by distinction called 
divine, you will there be instriicte<i that God is the God of all man¬ 
kind, nut of Mahomedans aIoi?e. The Pagan and Mussulirfftn are 
etjual in his presence; distinction of colour are of his ordination. It is 
he who gives existence. In your temples it is in his name that the 
voice cabs to prayer; in the house of images, the bell is shaken ;—still 
he is the object of our adoration. I'o vilify, therefore, the religion, or 
th»‘ customs of other men, is to set at nought the pleasure of the Al¬ 
mighty.”'—vol. i. p. 52. * 

This insane and bigoted conduct of Aurungzebe led to the utter 
overlliroM' of Malvva. The attempt made to change their reli¬ 
gion; the oppression and injiislice which overthrew their temples 
to establish the edifices of^aiibthcr faith ; and which raised a re¬ 
venue on their belief, as insulting as it was oppicssive, led them 
to the desperate resource of welcoming freebooters to their 
homes, and tlius to become the authors of their own, as*w'ell as 
their oppressors’ ruin, which was finally accomplished, by iluj in¬ 
troduction of the Main attas, whose invasion they encouraged and 
supported. Of these extraordinary people and of their great 
leader, Sevajee, and also of those freebooters, the Pindarries, our 
journal will be found to contain very correct and ample informa¬ 
tion. 
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lion.* \Ve siiaif, therefore, oniv observe here, that until the 
year 1817, when Sir Thomas llislop advanced to Mahedpoor, 
the'subversion of all authority, the confusion, and tlie excesses 
of the t!<ipops of Scindea, Uolkar, and the inferior rajas, had 
reduced the whole province to such a sljate of misery and de¬ 
solation, that nothing^ but tiic powerful arm of a British force, 
and the wise conduct and councils of those left to settle the dis¬ 
putes of thew^coutending parties, could possibly have succeeded 
in restoring the blessings of peace, and rapidly advancing it to a 
state of considerable prosperity. 

Tins happy change applies in a more peculiar manner to the 
dominions of Uolkar. For twenty years they had afforded no regu¬ 
lar resources, enjoyed no settled government, and the name served 
only as a pretext to pluiulereis for comniitting every sj)ecies of 
‘ excess and crime. As Sir John Malcolm observes, every tie was 
dissolved but that of opinion; a respect, almost sacred, for the 
person of their prince, was the only sentiment which, throughout 
these scenes of confusion and Violence, appears to liave been par¬ 
ticipated by all; and his name, though a minor, was the only 
rallying point left: it was literally here that ‘ the king’s name was 
a tower of strength.’ 

On our author devoKed the arduous and delicate task of con¬ 
ciliating the coidlicting interests and reducing to a state of ordej- 
the anarchy which prevailed lliroughout the whole of tliis fine 
country; and, that which was necessarily of all otlicrs the most 
difficult, inspiring confidence in the good faith of the British 
government, without which it would have been impossible to 
make them believe that the measures pursued were for their own 
advantage, and free from all interested motives. Sir John’s 
account of the heterogeneous population of this portion of India 
is extremely curious; and it is not tlio least important part of his 
labours to have ascertained not only the numbers, hut the resi¬ 
dence, of a great proportion of the various plundering classes, 
who have for many years past devastated the coiinlry, and been 
the worst enemies to the prosperity of Central India. In the 
dominions of Holkar, Scindea, ai^d the Puars, these regular ma¬ 
rauders amount to about 90,(J0() souls; the Rajpoots, in the 
territories of Uolkar and the Puars, to 70,000, being about one- 
eighth part of the population. In Scindea’s dominions they are 
calculated at one-sixth ; but the jealousy of that prince raised ob¬ 
stacles to taking a census of the po}>ulation, which tlie two former 
readily allow’ed. The minister of Uolkar, indeed, was so forcibly 
struck with the utility of the information thus obtained, that he 
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observed to. Sir John Malcolm, * you have given me a know¬ 
ledge whicli I can only describe by saying, that I feel like a man 
who has been couched for u cataract in his eye; it is !i|jht Sfter 
darkness.’ From a correct enuinei ation of foniteen dif^cts con- 
taini)jg a fair |>roportion of thinly ayd well-inhabited tracts, tile 
number of souls was'about ninety-eight a square mile, which 
Sir.Jolm thinks may safely be taken hs a scale for the present 
reduced population of Central India. Of the very diversified 
materials which compose this population, and of their character 
and peculiar habits, we now proceed to give some account. 

Of the ]\lfilio?/ie,(lfnis, ^f’ho "subdued Central India in tTje thir¬ 
teenth century, little need be said, as the proportion of their num¬ 
ber to that oi the lliiuloos is only as one to twenty-one and a 
half; and these arc nroslly,l!ic (h'seendants of degraded Hindoo 
couvcjt^, knowing little snore than the name of then* professed 
faith; se ldom frequenting any place of worship, and more ob¬ 
servant of Hindoo usages than their own; the women almost inva¬ 
riably paying their devotions at some Hindoo shrine in the neigh- 
honihood. 


Tlie Hindoos, as in all parts of India;arc divided into four great 
castes, but aie heie cliietty distinguished from each other by na¬ 
tions and classes. ’I’lie MahraUa conquerors are divided int(» 
Brahmins and Sndras; the princes be ing of the latter and inferie»r 
caste, while* the former, from their religious superiority, may ho 
eoiisldcred as the eflirient agents and instruments of government. 
Sir John estimates their nujnbcrs at KOOO, of wdiom about one 
thousand aie* devoted to religious duties, and the remaining 7000 
constitute that active and abstcmioiis body of men of business, who 
conduct the affairs of ge)vernment, anel are the most industrious 
and intelligent, both of the higher and low'er classes of merchants 
and clerks. Fkvempt from ehricty and idleness, though very 
subtle ami often imprincipled, they are almfjst all of decent de¬ 
meanour, industrious and jiersevering; and thus they become the 
real masters, tlurngli the nominal servants, of the rulers by whom 
they arc eniph)vcd. 

The MahraUa females, boih of the brahmin ani^ .sndra castes, 
have great personal indnefiee, even in affaiis of state, when mar¬ 
ried to yirinces or eliiefs; if the wives of men of rank, they have 


usually a distinct provision and estate of their ow n,enjt)y as much 
liberty as they can desire, seldom wear a veil, and give feasts and 
entertaimnenls to their frietKls on births and marriages, 'rifongh 
not beauties, they have generally soft features, and an expression 
that dcnotCsS quickness and intelligence. They are instructed in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic; and the management of the 
horse always constitutes a part of their education. This freedom 
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from restraint has prodticed, particularly in the profligate courts 
of ^olkar and Scindea, examples of shameless licentiousness in 
some of the Mahratta princesses; that of Holkar, however, can 
boast of \ princess of talent, virtue, and energy, which ‘ made 
h?r,’ says Sir John, ‘ a blessjng to the ccmntry over which she 
ruled, and has associated her memory with ^very plan of improve¬ 
ment and just government iu, the province of Malwa/ 

Alia Bhye >^''as the mother of Mallee Row Holkar, who, origi¬ 
nally of a weak and unsettled intellect, became at last insane, and 
died about nine months after he had mounted the musnud. This 
high-minded woman look upon herself the reins of government, 
which she conducted for thirty years in undisturbed tranquillity. 
It was her custom to sit every day in open durbar, transacting 
business; she heard every complaint in person, a!)d was always 
accessible; she investigated with unwearied diligence the most 
iiisignitican,*^ causes, when appeals w’cre made to her decision. 
She built forts, constructed rO(»ds, and tanks, and caravanseras 
for the benefit of travellers. The treasures of flolkar which 
came into her possession were appropriyted to the purposes 
of charity and good workfk. The hours gained from the affairs 
of state were all given to acts of devotion ami charity; and a deep 
sense of religion strengthened her mind in the performance of 
her w’orldly duties. She used to say, that she ‘ deemed her¬ 
self answerable to God for every exercise of power.’ 'Fliere is 
scarcely a place of Flindoo pilgrimage from the Himalaya moun¬ 
tains V’ Cape Comorin, that docs not attest her bounties. She 
daily fed tbe poor; and on particular festivals gave entertain¬ 
ments to the lowest classes. During the hot months of the year 
'persons were stationed on the roads to su]>ply travellers with water; 
and at the commencement of the cold season she gave clothes to 
a great number of her dependants, and to infirm people. It is 
even said that the beasts of the field, the birds of the air, and the 
fish of the river shared in her compassion. 

‘ An event occurred in the latter years of Alia Bhye, of too interest¬ 
ing and afflicting a nature to be passed over in silence. The melan¬ 
choly death of her only son, Malee Row, has been noticed. She had, 
besides, one daughter, iMucl)ia Bhye, w^lio was married, and had one 
son,, who, after reaching manhood, died at JNIhysir. Twelve months 
afterwards liis father died, ami IMuchta Bhye declared immediately her 
resolution to burn with the corpse of her husband. No efforts (short 
of coercion) that a mother and a sovereign could use, were untried by 
tbe virtuous Alia Bhye, to dissuade her daughter from tbe fatal resolu¬ 
tion. She humbled herself to the dust before her, and entreated her, 
as she revered her God, not to leave her tlesolate ami alone upon 
earth. Muchta Byvj* although atfeciionate, was calm ami resolved.— 
“ You are old, mother, (she said,) and a few years will end your pious 

life. 
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Jife. My only child and liubbaiid are gone, and when you follow, life^ 

1 feel, will be insupportable; but the opportunity of terminating it 
with honour will then have passed.” Alia Bhye, when she fouinf all 
dissuasion unavailing, determined to witness the last dreadhfl scene. 
She walked in the procession, and stood near the pile, whaire she was 
supported by two Brabi^ins, who held^r arms. Although obviously 
suffering great agony of#mind, she rcrriained talerably firm till the first 
blaze of the flame made her lose alI,^self-cornmaud; and while her 
shrieks increased the noise made by the exulting shouts<if the immense 
multitude that stood around, slie was see'n to gnaw in anguish those 
bauds she could not liberate from the persons by whom she was held. 
After some convulsive efl’orts,*'^he so far recovered as lojoiii^in the 
ceremony of bathing in the Nerbudda, when the bodies were consumed. 
She then retired to her palace, where for three days, having taken 
hardly any sustenance, she remained so absorbed in grief that she never 
uttered a word. When reeflvered from this state, she seemed to find , 
consolation in building a beautiful monument to the memory of those 
she lamented.’—vol. i. p. 100. • 

* It is pleasing to find,’ observes Sir John Malcolm, * that her 
devotion, although it forbad her to infringe what usage had sanc¬ 
tioned and rendered holy, had not siibdifced, in this admirable wo¬ 
man’s mind, the maternal feelings of humanity.’ After her hus¬ 
band’s death, who was killed before she was twenty years of age, 
she always dressed in plain white clothes, according to the usage 
of Hindoo widows, and remained, amid every temptation, un¬ 
changed ill her habits or character. Even flattery appears to 
have been lost upon Alia Bhye. A brahmin w'rote a book in 
her praise; she heard it with j'iaticnce, observed that she w9s un¬ 
deserving the encomiums be.sto\ved on her, ordered it to be 
throw'U into the Nerbudda, and took no further notice of the au- 
tlioi. Sir John Malcolm remarks, that a female without vanity, 
and a bigot witliout intolerance, form an extraordinary picture; 
but the facts which he has collected respeciing this extraordi¬ 
nary woman, rest, he assures us, on grounds that admit of*no 
si oplicism. * In the most sober view,’he says, *that can Be 
taken of her character, she certainly appears, within her limited 
sphere, to have been one of the purest and mdst exemplary 
rulers that ever existed; aud Mie aft'ordsa striking example of the 
practical benefit a mind may receive from performing worldly 
duties under a deep sense of responsibility to its Creator.’ 

Alia Bhye died at the age of sixty, in the year 1795, lesfving no 
heir to her fortune and pow'er; and from her death commenced 
the reign of those destroyers of the house of Holkar, who ruined 
the fair prospects which her wise and just government had 
opened to the inhabitants of her domimous. 

Thv‘ Rojpoots, w ith their numerous tribes tiftd branches, form 

a very 
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a very great proportion of Central India, of MhicJ?, in ancient 
timVs, they were the invaders and conquerors. The pride of rank 
and ca^te is most strongly imprinted on this race. I'or instance; 
a chief df the Puar family was restored to the Dhar, the seat of liis 
ancestors; but as he returned in the character of a retainer of a 
Mahratta prince, and qs his family had, wliiUp in the Dekkan, eaten 
and intermarried with Miil^tta Sufifihis, ‘ the consequence was, 
that though tke Fuars liavPbeeii and now are, high in rank and 
power, the poorest of the proud Rajpoot chiefs, nhoin they count 
amon^ their dependents, would disdain to eat with them, or to give 
them a daughter in marriage.' The Rajpoots live mostly by the 
sword or the plough; even the husbandmen have arms in their 
houses, cherish the martial habits of their ancestors, and eagerly 
listen to the Rhats (or bards), who vis^t llicir \illages, and preserve 
* their genealogies. The military elasses are, in tlieir diess, inan- 
neis ami usages, distinct from the fttlier inhabitants, and their 
features and sliape denote them a snpeiior race. 'I’hey weai round 
their necks an embossed llgure of a horse and the sun, some of 
gold, olheis of silver ; it is their personal dyity, receives their daily 
adoiation, and is eonsldefed as so iiuiispeiisable, that the poorest 
Rajpoot makes it the first present to his infant male offspiing. The 
female children arc frequently pul to death ; this horrihU; custom, 
however, appears to be limiU d to a few [\ajpoot chiefs oi liigh rank 
and small lortmies, who, from despair of ol)taining a suitable mar¬ 
riage for their daugiiters, are led by an infatiiatcMl pride to become 
their dcstroxers. Sir John savs tlys imuatuiai piactlee is greatly 
on the deehne in ISlalwa ; ■ and the abhoi renccx \\ liicii he always 
cxpiessed. at the inhuman custom, and his r( fusal to s( e those who 
had been guiUv of it, will jnobably liave the good effect of even¬ 
tually juitting an end to it there altogt tlier. 

7110 ft iiiah' Rajpoots are stiictly secluded ; they aic ac'tualed 
by,, the same sjiint as iluir hnshands; alwav’ leady to brave 
danger, and to saeiillce tlieir lives in the support of family pride. 
'J'he atfeellng story of Kishen Kowur, princess of Odevpoor, who 
was jirevaileil, on to di ink poison, in order to bring about a recon¬ 
ciliation between two eontemliiigHpiiiires, is well calculated to 
awaken our svmpathies and to roifso our indignation. 'Flie 
heroism displayed by this unfortunate princess, and by a brave 
Rajpoot, w ho resented her treatment, is eipial to any thing we 
meet with in Roman history. 

But with all their courage, tlu ir ]uoii(l feelings, and their ad¬ 
herence tf> feudal usages, Sir Jolni Malcolm informs iis, ‘ the 
Rajpoots have ci’ased to he a nation.’ Most of them appear, 
from clcsjialr, to jiave giVen thems(‘lv(*s u}) to a life <‘f indolence 
and seiisualitv ; iudiilgiiig in all manner of vicious habits, and in- 
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toxicating themselves with strong liquors and opium, the latter* of 
which they take both in its liquid and dry state to excess^ in 
which the women join; it is given even to pew-bom children. 

/ The heavy leaden eye-brows of the men,* says our aut^r, * pro¬ 
claim an usage which,«o far from dqpying, they speak of as con¬ 
stituting the chief pleafure existence.* • 

The Brahmins have little^ influc^^ *on the Rmpoots; their 
priests are the Charvns and Bhats. T^e proudest Rajpoot looks 
to these mysterious beings, with a feeling of awe, for solace in 
adversity, and for increased joy and exultation in prosperity. By 
keeping the registers of faimTies, they are the conservators of the 
purity of the different classes; they are consulted in the arrange¬ 
ment of marriages; and they chant the praises of former he¬ 
roes, to gratify the pride and rouse the emulation of tiu'ir descen- ^ 
dants. The Charim’s chief power is derived from an impression 
that it is certain destruction to shed his blood or tluvt of any of 
his family, or to be the cause vf its being shed. A Charun 
becomes the safeguard of travellers, and the security for mer¬ 
chants, and his bond is preferred to that of the wealthiest bankers. 

‘ The Charun, who accompanies travellers likely to he attacked by 
Rajpoot robbers, when he sees the latter approach, warns them otf by 
holding a dagger in his hand, and if they do not attend to him, he stabs 
himself in a place that is not mortal, and taking the blood from the 
wound, throws it at the assailants with imprecations of future woe and 
ruin. If this has not the desired effect, the wounds are repeated ; and 
in extreme cases one of the C|jarun's relations, commonly a ^jgmale 
child, or an old woman, is made a sacrifice. The same process is 
adopted to enforce the payment of a debt to himself, or a claim for 
which he has become security. It is not unusual, as the next step, to 
slay himself; and the catastrophe has been known to close in the 
voluntary death of his wives and children.’—\ol. ii. pp. 134, 135. 


The Tiliufs, as the chroniclers or bards, share power and soiye- 
timcs office with ihc Cbaruns, but seldom sacrifice ihemselves. 
If any one offends a Bhat, be fixes the figure of the offender on a 


long pole, and appends to it a slipper, which, with a song, 
sufficiently proclaims the infamy of the object of his wrath: this 
symbol usutdly travels the country till the offender or his friend.s 
purchase the cessation of the ridicule, and the curses thus eiitailfd. 
It is not in the power of the prince, much less of any other per¬ 
son, to stop a Bhat, or even punish him for such a proceeding; he 
is everywhere protected by that superstitious awe, which is found 
sufficient in many cases to controul even despotism itself. 

"Idle classes who claim kindred to the Baipoot tribes in f 


Rajpoot tribes in Central 
'India are very numerous; hut of these ^legitimate or half-castes 
the Sondics are the principal. They are not very rigid observers 

of 
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of .Hindoo customs, except in refraining from the ^esh of buffa¬ 
loes and cows; they drink strong liquors, and use opium to excess. 
K0*^5081 and activej rude and grossly ignorant, they are despised 
and dre&^ied by the other iqlukbilai^^ who consider them as out¬ 
casts. The women, iinibitw4b^ ^op^^era of the men, are bold, 
and addicted to tl^m are billed iii the 

management of tM hbr^ii ^^a ni^ have acquired fame in the 

defence of their villages, o^n the field, by their courageous use 
of the sword and spear. 

Th§ SoucarSy Shroffs and BunriiaSy —the bankers and mer¬ 
chants,—are found in' all parts of India; as are also mendicant 
priests, and the various artificers and labourers of the Sudra caste; 
all of whom, here as w'ell as elsewhere, follow the usages and 
professions of their fathers. Every pne, even llie village barber, 
the washerman, and the sweeper, has his 15hat or bard, who pre¬ 
serves his .genealogy, and gratifies his vanity with the tales of his 
ancestors. Quiet and industripus as they are disposed to be, they 
had been driven from necessity, in the general prevalence of anar¬ 
chy and misrule, to become freebooters and robbers. Sir John 
Malcolm states, however, that on the earliest opportunity they 
returned cheerfully to the restraints and habits to which they were 
bom; and resumed the peaceful occupations which they had been, 
for a time, compelled to abandon. 

The Meu'aflies, an ambiguous race, half Mahomedan and half 
Hindoo, who are not only robbers and assassins, but the most des¬ 
perate rogues, as Sir Jolin calls thpin, in India; and the mercenary 
Fatuiis and J/abs, hired by the chiefs to defend them against the 
Mahrattas and l*indarries, have been completely expelled from 
Central India, to the number of 6000; an act which rendered the 
British power extremely popular among the peaceable inhabi¬ 
tants. Of that extraordinary tribe known under the name of 
P,i/idarries, we hdve given so detailed an account, on a former 
pccasion, that it w ill only be necessary here to state that this 
worst part of the late population of Central India may, as a 
separate corpinunity, be now considered extinct.* 

The liherhy who inhabit the* wild and mountainous tracts 
which separate Malwa from Nemauf and Gnzerat, ate said to be 
a distinct race, insulated in their abodes, and separated by their 
habits,, usages and forms of worship, from all other tribes of India. 
In a Sanscrit vocabulary, at least seven hundred years old, the 
term Hheel denotes a particular race of barbarians living on plun¬ 
der; which corresponds with the description of them in the an¬ 
cient Hindoo poem, the Mahabharat. These people were the 
terror of Central, India*'while under the government of Nadir 

* \ol. itvili p 46(1. 
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Sing; but 'chief being banislied for a murder, and his son, 
a fine youth, who for three years had been carefully educated at 
Sir John Malcolm’s Jjead quarters, succeeding to his autbdTity, 
there is now no .fjart, of the, country \vbe% life and property are 
safer than amid’' the ^s._, fatf^r. ^ The 

following incident, wlpch Sing, is 

strongly characteristic rae6 

* During the examination into the of Nadip’Singh, when taking 
the evidence of some female prisoners, it tippeared that tljc father and 
husband of one of them, a girl about fourteen years of age, had been 
instruments in committing th^murder of which he was accusdH, She 
was asked if they put the deceased to death; “ Certainly they did," 
was her firm reply; “ but they.acted by the Dhunnee’s, or lord’s or¬ 
der.” “ 'I'hat may be true,” it was remarked, “ but it does not clear 
them; for it was not an affra/, it was a deed perpetrated in cold blood.”, 
“ Still,” said the girl, “ they had the Dhunnee's order.” The person 
conducting the examination shook his head, implying it would not be 
received in justification. The chiUl (for she was hardly more) rose 
from the ground, where she was sitting, and, pointing to two sentries 
who guarded them, anef were standing at the door of the room, ex¬ 
claimed, with all the animation of strong feeling, “ These are your sol¬ 
diers ; you are their Dhunnee; your words are their laws; if you order 
them this moment to ad\'ance and put me, ray mother, and cousin, who 
are now before you, to death, would they hesitate in slaying three 
female Bheels ? If w'e are innocent, would you be guilty of our blood, 
or these faithful men?” After this observation, she reseated herself, 
saying, “ My father and husband are Nadir's soldiers.” '—vol. i. pp. 
550, 551. • 40 

The Bheels excite the horror of the higher classes of Hindoos, 
by eating not only the flesh of buffaloes, but of cow's ; an abomi¬ 
nation which places them just above the Chumars or shoemakers, 
w'ho feast on dead carcases, and are deemed so unclean that they 
are not allowed to dwell within the precincts«of the village. Tlie 
wild Bheels, who reside among the hills, arc a diminutive %nd 
wretched-looking race, but active and capable of great fatigitb; 
they go armed with bows and arrows, and are professed.robbers 
and thieves, lying in wait fot; the weak and unprbtected, w'hile 
they fly from the strong, Jguorant and superstitious beyond all 
other classes, the command of their I'urzeees, or chiefs, is law; 
and to kill another, at tlieir desire, or to stifFer death themselves, 
is to them equally a matter of indiffereneft. Fond of Ifquor to 
excess, their quarrels generally begin, and end in drunken botits; 
no feud can be staunched, no crime forgiven, but at a general 
feast, which sometimes continues in drunkenness and riot for 
several days. The Bheel women are said to have great influence in 
the society, and to be industrious, orderly and humane. Sir John 
VOL. XXIX. NO. i.vm. n o says 
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says that, iu the recent reform of a large proportion of the Bheels 
of Central India, tiie women acted a very promiiumt part, and one 
woKhj of the character of their sef. Tlte tirst step which he took 
was to rmse a small corps comin^d^ by their own chiefs; and 
* before,’\ays he, * they^hadil^ti perince one month, I 

placed them w^ch had a surprizing 

effect, both in eleygling tWm in ihei^Win minds, and in those of 
other parts of^the cominti^H^.’ This judicious; but he did 
more than this—he took, as his constant attendants, some of the 
most desperate of the plundering chiefs ; and the good effects fully 
aiiswerfcd the expectations which he had formed, by thus inspiring 
confidence, and exalting bold and courageous men iu their own 
estimation. 

Among the numerous tribes of professed robbers and thieves 
of Central India, the two principal arc the liaugries and Moghies, 
both Hindoos of the lowest caste; their redeeming qualities are 
bravery, bordness, and expertness; they are ‘ true to their salt,* or 
to those who feed them, beyond most of the Hindoos ; and so lite¬ 
rally do they adopt the proverb, that they avoid tasting salt from 
the hands of any but their own brethren, that they may not be fet¬ 
tered iu their darling pursuit of plunder. The Owarriahs are a tribe 
who support themselves chiefly by stealing women and children, 
whom they sell as slaves; but this abominable practice has nearly 
been abolished wherever the British inffuence extends. The 
are bands of mendicants, chiefly Bialiinins, pilferers, rob¬ 
bers and murderers; composed of all classes, even Mahomedans. 
They ‘Ussume various disguises; sonietiuics seeking protection 
from travellers ; at others, offering it; in either case the fate of 
those who trust them is the same. 

‘ The Thugs Imve, concealed, a long silken cord with a noose, which 
they throw round the necks ol their heedless companions, who are 
strangled and plundei'.id. 'i'heir victims, who are always selected for 
havfng property, are, when numerous or at all on their guard, lulled 
by every art into confidence. They are invited to feasts, where their 
victuals and drink are mixed with soporific or poisonous drugs, through 
the effects of which they full an easy piey to diese murderers and rob¬ 
bers, the extraordinary success of whose atrocities can only be ac¬ 
counted for by the condition of the countries in which they take place.’ 
—v«l. ii. p. 189 . 

The desolation which ensued, from letting loose a population 
composed of such materials as wc have been describing, will 
readily be conceived. Those only who resided in walled cities 
were safe from the ravages and massacres of these lawless ban¬ 
ditti. The state of the juiprotected parts of the country near 
th^ Vindhya range* wid the Nerbudda, where hundreds of villages 

were 
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were to be s^en deserted and roofless, is described by Caplin 
Ambrose, who had been detached by Sir John Mfdcoltti for their 
protection : he observes that, in the y6ar 1818, he had ascertafned 
the names of eighty-four mdlivi(|i^aU and of the villa^they be¬ 
longed to, who had1»|en killed these ferbci<^a animals 

having literally ti8ufp#i the^ottt»kjfaft4lbfl^iif^th the retbrn- 
ing inhabitants for their In se^kl of the villagers 

wore killed; but in 1820 scarcely It appears from authentic 
documents procured by our author,"that in the state of Holkar 
alone, in the year IB 17, of 3,701 villages, only 2,038 were inha¬ 
bited; 1,6*63 were deserted^ or> as the natives emphatically term 
it, ' without lamp,’ a phrase that denotes the extreme of de¬ 
solation. In 1818 the number of villages restored was 269; in 
IB 19—343; and in 1820-»-508, leaving only 543 deserted, the 
whole of which there was e\cry reason to believe would be rC'^ 
peopled w'ithin three years. 

In the year 1817 the revenues pf Ilolkar were from four to five 
lacs of rupees; in 1820 they were close upon seventeen lacs; and 
the expense of collccjlion was reduced from forty to fifteen per 
cent. His useless and devouring artfty, of 15,000 horse and 
10,000 infantry in the year 1817, has been reduced to 3,000 horse 
and 200 infantry as a guaid to his palace. The revenues of Scindea 
have increased about twenty-five per cent, and the expense of col¬ 
lection has been roclured fifteen per cent. His army in 1817 
consisted of 13,000 cavalry, 26,000 infantry, and 396 pieces of 
camion, besides Pindairies‘;Vid local corps; he has nov^Q,000 
cavalry and 13,000 infantrv: similar lednctions have taken place 
in all the minor states of Central India. Sir John Malcolm says, 
tlia' since Holkar became one of our dependent allies, his court, 
bj the able co-operation of his minister, Tantia Jogh, has been 
latsed from a condition of penury and distress, to one of comfort 
and respectability; while Scindca, who had* cherished the yain 
hope of extinguishing the British povv er in India, but who be¬ 
came the marked deserter of what lu' had deemed liis nation’s 
cause,—* has, in fact, without any formal obligations, subsided 
into a condirion which places^him in a state of dependence upon 
the British nation; and ap^iears at present to look to it alone for 
relief from his embarrassments, and for that tranquillity which 
.seems to be the principal object of his ambition.’ In short, all the 
tribes of Central India have expressed sentiments of gratitude for 
our interference, and regaid us as the restorers of their quiet and 
prosperity. Even the most vicious and depraved part of the com¬ 
munity have become sensible of the blessings of a better course 
of life. * These,’ says our author, * iidlcd as^ljic chiefs of plun¬ 
derers, are now contending for lights belonging to their ancestors, 
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as horeditary cultivators; new \iliag?ss aae neitigever,v wbero^imd 
forests nhicii, for many years, fiave been deemed niaeceasiblei are 
fast Clearing on accoimt of the profit derived ft^Om the fimher re¬ 
quited te buiid towns and cities** ^ch have fieeu the benefits 
bestoHedNun all classes so peotial laslia, m conse^umK'e of Ute 
interference wC aeiW caljfd vfxm to use m the year 

rapid ^rogresa of the lihaoge, and the causes by 
which it has been produced>^re thus explained. 

* The campaign which had just terminated, was not an attack upon 
a state, or on a body of men, but upon a sjstera. It was ordei con¬ 
tending‘against anarchy f and tlie tiiM triamph was so complete, that 
there ceased, almost fiom the moment, to be any who cherished hopes 
of the contest being either prolonged or KMved the victory gained was 
slight, comparatively speaking, ovei aimies, to what it was over mind. 
tTbe universal distiess, which a series ot revolutions must ever generate, 
bad gone its circle, and reached all ranks and ctasse'S. The most bar¬ 
barous of these who subsisted on plunder had found that a condition of 
continued unceitainty and alarm ciuld not be one of enjojment. The 
princes, chiefs, and inhabitants of this countiy, had neither national 
feehngs, confidence in each othei, nor any one principle of union. 
When therefore a govei nnlent too strong to be resisted, proclaimed 
every distiict to be the right of its propiietor, on condition of his proving 
himself the friend of peace and good oidei, and when men fouud that 
the choice between such a course, and that of continuing the promoters 
ol anarchy, was an option between its friendship or hostilit}, all con- 
curted in submission '—vol. ii. pp. 233, 234 

And in conclusion of his remaiks on this happy change, our 
author adds, 

‘ It may be asserted that history affiirds few examples where a change 
in the political condition of a country has been attended with such an 
aggregate of incieased happiness to ib inhabitants, as that which was 
ejected within four jears in Central India, and it is pleasing to think, 
that with the exceptiOti of suppressing a few Bheel robbers, peace was 
restored, and has hilheito been maintained, without one raiisquei being 
fired. It was viewed, fiom the fiist, as a work which force could never 
accomplish, and if there is one ground beyond all others on which hopes 
of continued ti^bquillity can rest, it is that of its having been established 
in the manner described.'—vol.ii p. 2b3 

Infinitely varied as are the manners, habits, usages, and super¬ 
stitious beliefs, among that immense population which is spread 
over the peninsula, as it is usually but improperly called, of India, 
if wfe examine them minutely they will all be found as so many 
ramibcatiops from the same original stock, which have taken only 
Xome shades of difference in passing through a long succession of 
ages. Of their vast antiqnity theie can be little doubt, as all the 
grent leading features of the four castes are noticed by the bisto- 
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rims of Ali^xaBder*^ ^KpedftMto. Mabottidiii dyimatiea, 
dtiriffg ft cootinuimee of etgbt liiitidred yeara, hava efi^ted'bnt 
littie cbaBgje in the religious seiHrimenta mwi superstitious obser- 
^ Vances of the tiiucloo natives, though they prodneed u jsbauge in 
some respects «tinong|b6iah£iMlMits^^ the court Or o|l&iige parties, 
fir Central India, ho^ver^ it appeth-s ti^ fl^ 4ojiv Mahomedasis 
and half-breeds of tbat»,radSs have rather incliM^tQ the fakk mtd 
usages of the Hindoos ^nerally, them the latter to iheirs. ft rntf^ 
not therefore he uninteresting to take’a glance at the component 
parts which form the society of Central India, and of the state of 
their intellectual and moral character. * 

It appears from all the sacred Hindoo writers, * that the soil be¬ 
longs to him by whom it is occupied and tilled,** the monarch being 
entitled to a tax of ten pcr<;|pnt. for his support, and to enable him to 
provide for tlie protection of the cultivator; and this arrangement 
was not disturbed either by the bigotry of the Mahomedans or 
the rapacity of the Mahrattns, who understood and set a p'roper 
value on those ancient institutions, w'hich secured the rights of 
the native population,.and left to every village its own independent 
and distinct community, ruled by its own officers within its own 
limits. 

Every state is divided into districts, each containing about tliirty 
villages, over which is a Zemindar or MundlooCy whose duties are, 
to preserve the peace, protect the cultivators, collect the revenues, 
&c. for which he has a grant of land from the government, a per 
rentage on the collections, ^ small due from each village, and also 
from each caste and trade, as, a blanket from weavers, oil from oil¬ 
ing, a pair of shoes from shoemakers, and so forth. His JRe- 
giitevy who keeps an account of the revenue, the measurement 
and allotment of land, has also his per centage and dues, llie 
Land-memurer has a rupee from each village, and some small fees. 
These are the district officers. • 

As the head of each village is the Potaily who is generally 
hereditary. He also has a grant of land, and certain duds or Tees 
from every article of produce and manufacture. Through him the 
rent and dues of the govennnent are collected, and he is the me¬ 
dium of communication* on all matters between the officers of 
the government and the villagers. Next to him is the Putwdrry, 

* It is the Bame in China, wliere the ocenpier and cultivator of a waste |!iiece of land 
is considered as the proprietor. * Tlie right ol the cultivator,' says Sir Joljn Mal¬ 
colm, ' t» the property ol the soil was never disputed, and wbetc the extreme of 
violence, or a series of revolutions, either extirpated or expelled the original mfaabitants 
from districts or provinces, the mere fact of occupation tor two or three generations re¬ 
generated, to a certain extent, the rights of the tipltivator, who claimed, as long as he 
could pay the government share, the field that his fatheriiad tilled as his own a»d as 
the inheritance of his children.’ 
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or register of the village, who is also entitled to land^ and certain 
duck under the Potail. Every house, tank, tree, field, land-fnirk, 
is expected to be known by him, and his evidence is most essen¬ 
tial in alkdisputes about land. The PursaeCf or priest, officiates 
at births, ^funerals, marriages, i^id receives certain fees. He 
foretels good and bad., seasohs, and fixes |tbe time. for sowing, 
suid t^idertaking all. matters of importance; he is, however, but 
IjiUle respected, and is usually very poor. The Choti-keedar is 
the village watchman, who receives a triHiiig fee from travellers. 
The carpenter, the blacksmith, the barber, and the washerman of 
the village, have each their duties and •privileges. All these offi¬ 
cers and handicraftmen derive their subsistence from the cultiva¬ 
tor of the soil; after the distribution of which, and the government 
share, the Ryot has still an ample store left for himself, as he has 
no other rent oftax to pay, and receives the gratuitous assistance 
of the other members of the community. 

By a sacrtjd regard to such institutions as these only could the 
desolate tracts in Central India, Svhich had lain w'aste for so many 
years, have been repossessed by the descendants of their former 
occupants (with rare cases^of dispute or difference) as if they had 
only been abandoned for as many clays. 

* The rights of the native hereditary officers of a village are much 
respected in Central India; and never did a country afford such proofs 
of the imperishable nature of this admirable institution. After the Pin- 
darry war, every encouragement was held out for the inhabitants to 
return to their desolate homes. In several districts, particularly those 
near thfs-Nerbudda, many of the village^ had been waste for more than 
thirty years. The inhabitants, who had been scattered, followed all 
occupations : many Potails, who had been obliged to leave their lands, 
had become plunderers, and remained at or near their ruined villages; 
some of their relations and friends followed their example; others cul¬ 
tivated grounds at a distance of several hundred miles from their homes: 
whiff a great majority^'went to the large towns, where they found a 
temporary asylum, and obtained subsistence by labouring in gardens or 
fields. But there is no people in whose hearts the love of the spot 
where they were born seems more deeply implanted than the Hindus; 
and those of Cehtral India, under all tl\j.‘ir miseries and dispersion, ap¬ 
pear never for a moment to have given up uhe hope of being lestored to 
their homes. The families of each village, though remote from each 
other, maintained a constant communication,—intermarriages were 
made, and the links that hound them together were only strengthened 
by adversity. When convinced that tranquillity was established, they 
fiocke*d to their roofless houses. Infant Potails (the second and third 
in descent from the emigrator) were in many cases carried at the head 
of these parties. When they reached their villages, every wall of a 
house, every field was taken possession of by the owner or cultivator. 
Without dispute or lifi^ation amongst themselves or with government; 

and 
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and in a fevil'days every thing was in pi*t)gres9, as if it' b*<| never been 
disturbed. There was seldom any difficulty from the eiainas of bther 
occupants; for local authorities, which appeared to hesitate at no means 
that promised profit, rejected the ^most udvantageops offers from new 
settlers, while a hope remained an hereditary officqr^r cultivator 
who had claims <o thetoanageme* or>ffltivatiop of its lands^ was likely 
to return. The worst*if thejse rulers^are no^ihsenstble to the necessity 
of preserving from injui^his admirable and wetl-constructed founda¬ 
tion of their civil government and revenue system.’—aol.' ii. p. 20— 

No public institutions for the instruction of youth exist, but pri¬ 
vate schools are found ijvevery village yf a hundred himses, in 
which a dialect of Hindoo, and accounts are taught. The Sanscrit 
is taught at Oojeen to a few Brahmin pupils, who also learn 
enough of astronomy to enable them to carry on the tricks of judi¬ 
cial astrology, and the rotitinc of mythological rites and usages of 
their sect. For females there are no schools, such institutions 
being incompatible with the prejudices and customs of the na¬ 
tives. The dancing girls, however, are often well instructed, and 
almost all the jiriiicipul Rajpoot ladies have sufficient learning to 
carry on their own correspondence. ^The great Hindoo festivals 
of India are observed with the same ceremonies here as else¬ 
where. Tliat of [looly is the joyous period in which every sect 
(even the Mahornedan cultivators) joins; it is the popular festival 
of the lower classes. 

‘ During this carnival, which lasts four weeks, men forget both their 
restraints and distinctions; the poorest may cast the red powder upon 
his lord, the wife is freed from* her habitual respect to herbus^nd, and 
nothing but the song and the dance is heard. The festival extends to 
the lowest inhabitants, etjual, if not greater enjoyments than to the 
higher; and for the last eight da 3 rs the labourer ceases from his toil, and 
the cultivator quits his field, deeming it impious to attend to any thing 
but the voice of joy and gladness.'—vol. ii. p. 195. 

The peasantry of Central India possess a pleasing siinpliwty of 
manners, expressing to their superiors what they may have to «tate 
with an openness and boldness surprising to those, who have vvit- 
uessed only that distance between superior and inferior which a 
proud despotic race of. Mahoniedan lords have established in 
Hindostan. 

* The peasants of Central India, both male and female, appeal a re¬ 
markably cheerful race, lihey are particularly fond of singing: the 
men, after the labour of the day is over, will sit for hours in .circles 
singing in chorus, or listening to some story, the subject of which is 
generally religious, and mixed with tales of their former princes, and 
the deeds of their forefathers. The women all sing; and it is usual to 
see them returning in groups from a well or rivj'r with water for tlie use 
of their families, chanting in chorus some favourite songs. At the vil- 
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lage marriages the women join in dances, and in every ot46r sqene 
innoL-ent merriment, with a liberty that is not exceeded 6y the usages 
of the same class in any part of the world.’—vol. ii. p. 194 * 

Female slaves are most abundant in Central India, Some being 
sold by tbi'ir. parents, others and imported, and others 

born of women in a state of bondage, 'i^e danchlg-girls are 
all purchased when young.« They are condemned to a life of toil 
and vice for thQ.profit of others. The Rajpoot chiefs and Zemin¬ 
dars have from 50 to 200 female slaves, who are allowed to form 
such connections as they please, and take to themselves a large 
share of *the profits of their promiscuous intercourse. Men slaves 
are rare, and are generally treated more like adopted children tiian 
menials. 

The practice of Suttie, or self-inimolapon of widows and others, 
prevailed extensively during the power and iiifiuence of the Raj¬ 
poots, The Mahomedans used every effort, even that of force, 
to prevent if; but the Mabrattp, by a wise neglect and indif¬ 
ference, which neither encouraged by approval, nor provoked by 
prohibition, rendered this practice so rare, tliat in the whole of 
Central India there have not been above three or four Sutties 
annually for the last twenty years. That still more horrible prac¬ 
tice, which prevails in the states of two or three petty Rajahs, of 
forcibly throwing numbers of unwilling females on the funeral 
pile, is altogether unknown in this part of India ;—here indeed it 
appears, that no Suttie has taken place for many years, in which the 
parties w'ere not voluntary victims, and acting against the advice 
and rem'bnstrance of their friends. 

Sir John Malcolm mentions two cases of self-inhumation; one 
of a man who said he was tired of existence; the other of one who 
had an incurable malady. A hole was made sufficiently deep to 
allow the head to be about a foot below the surface when the 
victim stood upright ^ the earth was thrown in gradually by 
the relations and neighbours till it reached the chin, when, at a 
signal given by the victim, the cavity was rapidly filled up. Self- 
destructioD amoug men had sometimes been practised by casting 
themselves, during public festivals, ffom a rock at Onkar Mun- 
dattah, in the belief that they would bfc re-born Rajahs in their 
next state of transmigration. These victims were either insane 
from religious feeling too strongly excited, or men brought up to 
the continual contemplation of the sactifice wdiich they made. 

‘ The latter are generally the first-born sons of women who have been 
long barren, and who, to remove what they deem a curse, have vowed 
that their child (if one is given them) shall be devoted lo Onkar Mun- 
datlah- The first knowledge •imparted to the infant is this vow; and 
the impression is so imifianted in his mind as an inevitable fate, that he 

often 
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often a{>pear6, £t>r years before he comes to the rocky precipice whiqh 
overhangs the Ncrbudda, like a man haunted by his destit^y. '^here is 
a tradition, supported by popular belief, that it is incumbent to make a 
person whose life is saved after the tremendous fall over the rock, ifsVhich 

more than one hundred and twentji feeO i^ia of the place^hnd if is 
farther stated, that this p%ty principality was thus obtained aboul one 
hundred and fifty years ago^, To prevent, botffever, the possibility of 
the recurrence of such a succession, poison is mixed with the last vic¬ 
tuals given to the devoted man, and its action is usually'increased by 
stimulants before the dreadful leap is taken. There however, as at the 
pile of the Suttie, retreat is nol permitted, and armed men are»ready 
to compel the completion of thh scene, as well as to finish any remains 
of life tliat may appear after the fall. M'omen sometimes, but rarely, 
sacrifice themselves in this manner.’—vol. ii. p. 211. 

The belief in witchcraft, common throughout India, prevmls in 
an extraordinary degree in Central India, from the Brahmin to 
the lowest Bheel, and is generally fatal to those who are its 
objects and victims. The Dhakegm^ or witches, are generally 
w rinkled old women, who, by the aid of their Bheerf or familiar, 
and by certain incantations, are empowered to inflict pains, dis¬ 
eases, and death, upon such as may have incurred their resent¬ 
ment. Their power exists only on certain days and at certain 
periods of the year: on the nights of these days, they are to be 
seen with their eyes glaring red, their hair dishevelled and 
bristled, their heads rolling about, riding upon tigers and other 
wild beasts. It is enough to incur the suspicion of being a 
witch, if a woman be old and,haggard, or bad tempered ;^nd 
if sickness attacks a family, or the cattle be stolen or die, such 
a one is almost sure to be seized, and to have red pepper st&flTed 
into her eyes:—if this does not produce tears, the unfortunate 
creature is condemned to die. Sometimes the witch is lied in 
a bug and thrown into a pool, where, as not long ago with us, 
sinking is the only proof of her innocence. If by her strugglas 
she keeps afloat, she is condemned to drink the w^ater used H 
the leather-dressers, which is a degradation from caste, or to have 
her nose cut off, or to be put to death. Sir John Malcolm says 
that, within the last thirty yearS, above a thousand women have 
been put to death as witches* in Central India, ana chiefly by the 
ruling powers, all of whom are childishly superstitious on this 
point. He entertains sanguine hopes, however, of eveiiJtuaUy 
crushing this inhuman practice. Mr. Wellesley, the resident at 
Indore, insisted on the accusers undergoing the same ordeal as 
the accused, which so amused and instructed the Dew’an of 
Tlolkar that, though strongly imbued with this superstition, he 
determined to follow the same plan on alT occa^ons. 

As an instance of the extraordinary effects produced upon the 
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inhabitants by persons desirous of working upon*theif passions 
aqd prejudices, Sir John relates the following anecdote. 

‘ The war with the Pindarries was then (1818) over, and the country 
was in a^state of tolerable tranquillity, when a sudden agitation wojp 
produced among the pc.aceabje inhabitants, by a number of cocoa-nuts 
being passed from village to vi\lage with a mysterious direction toapeed 
them to specific destinations (usually to the chief local authority.) 
From beyontk Jeypoor North to the Deckan South, and from the fron¬ 
tier of Guzerat to the territories of Bhopal, this signal flew with un¬ 
heard-of celerity. The Potail of every village where these cocoa-nuts 
came* carried it himself with breathUss haste to another, to avert a 
curse which was denounced on all who impeded or stopped them even 
for a moment. No event followed to throw any light upon this extra¬ 
ordinary occurrence. Every inquiry was instituted, and persons were 
sent who traced the route of the signaPfor several hundred miles ; but 
no information was obtained ; and a circumstance which produced, for 
upwards of a month, a very serious sensation over all Central India, re¬ 
mains to this moment a conipleie mystery.'—vol. ii. p. 217— 219 . 

Having taken this hasty sketch of the component parts and 
habits of the population of Central India, we proceed to the last 
and most important chapter in Sir John Malcolm’s work, on the 
* Condition and Administration of the British Power,’ which is ap¬ 
plicable more or less to our possessions and influence in every part 
of India, on the general tranquillity of which our dominion must 
rest, as its only secure basis. He commences by observing 

* Our present condition is one of apparent repose, but full of danger. 
Witiv the means we had at our coni*nand, the work of force was com¬ 
paratively easy : the liberality of our government gave grace to con¬ 
quest, and men were for the moment satisfied to be at the feet of ge¬ 
nerous and humane conquerors. Wearied with a state of continued 
warfare and anarchy, the loss even of power was hardly regretted ; hal¬ 
cyon days were anticipated, and men prostrated themselves in hopes of 
elevation. All thei,e impressions, made by the combined cfl’ects of 
]}Ower, humanity, and fortune, were improved to the utmost by the 
vharacter of our first measures. 7’he agents of government were gene¬ 
rally individuals who had acquired a name in the scene in which they 
were employed: they were unfettered by rules, and their acts were 
adapted to soothe the passions, and*uccord with the habits and preju¬ 
dices, of those whom they had to conciTiate or to reduce to obedience. 

But there are manj^ causes which operate to make a period like this 
one of slipift duration; and the change to a colder system of policy, 
and the introduction of our laws and regulations into countries jmme- 
diiitely dependent upon us, naturally excite agitation and alarm. It 
is the hour in which men awake from a dream. Disgust and discon¬ 
tent succeed to terror and admiration; and llie princes, the chiefs, and 
all who had enjoyed ranker influence, see nothing but a system doom¬ 
ing them to immediate decline and ultimate annihilation.’—vol. ii. 
pp. 254, 255. 
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This view «f the subject he considers as ap{>1icable o^y to the 
countries under our immediate sway. That system of indue^ce 
and controul, which our condition compels us to exercise over 
jmauy of our allies and dependents, presents far more s^ious dif¬ 
ficulties. So long as «ve govern th|;eugh the agency of native 
princes and chiefs, hei%:onsiders it (he besjt policy to employ all 
our moral influence and physical power *to strengthen, instead of 
weakening, these royal instruments of governmentf and if com¬ 
pelled by circumstances to depart from this course, he deems it 
obviously more prudent ti> assume at once and exercise the im¬ 
mediate sovereignty of the country, than to leave to such weak 
and degraded instruments any means of avenging themselves on a 
power, which has rendered them the debased tools of its own 
rule. The speediest death ®f such government is, we agree with 
him, the best for all parties. But this, it must at the same time 
be admitted, is the very greatest evil against which w*e have to 
guard. ‘ Increase of territory,’ says Sir John, ‘ will, in spile of 
all our efforts, come too rapidly; but to be at all safe, the march 
must be gradual towards a ciisis, which cannot be anticipated 
witiiout alarm.’ Wc have no retreat, aft He justly observes, when¬ 
ever our authority is in question; en avant! must here be our 
motto. We have no natural root in the soil, unassociated as we 
are in language, prejudices, habits and religion, with the people 
we have U) govern. The foundation of our authority rests on opi¬ 
nion, and this compels us, at all hazards, to carry through every 
dispute and contest with the natives, whether of our owivpro- 
vinces, or of those under our protection, for our ascendancy can¬ 
not long exist if our strength be ever doubted. 

The restoration of tranquillity to Central India, by our means, 
was at first recognized by all classes as a real blessing; but 
symptoms of jealousy have since occasionally shown themselves; 
and serious apprehensions as to the permanence of their present 
condition are pitdominant, from the first princes to the potaiU 
of villages. 'I’lie very prosperity of the country may be expected 
to stimulate into action some of that restless spirit which has 
been repressed but not deslrcfj'od; an incrcascil cultivation and 
improving trade will present*objecls of plunder, which had ceased 
to exist. 

It requires, therefore, on our part, a delicate line of cojiduct, 
and wise and vigilant measures for the preservation of peace, apd 
of that confidence in the well-disposed portion of the community, 
which an uniform system of easy comprelieiisioii, a clear and 
explicit avowal of our views and objects, a never ceasing exertion 
to calm and tranquillize the miuds of tlie numerous princes and 
chiefs, and a rigid adherence to good faith, can alone inspire. 

‘It 
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* It is upon the tone/ says Sir John, * Of those wbem we employ, 
mui upon the character of the intercourse we maintain with the 
rulers and people, that their tranquillity and prosperity will chiefly 
depend.’ it was under a conviction, he tells us, * that there is 
more to fear from a redundant zeal aod activity, than l#otn 
apathy or indolence,* that he, wrote his * Ivotes of Instructions’ for 
the assistants and officers acting under his orders, respecting the 
manner to bfe observed towards the natives in their official and 
private intercourse, the regulation of their conduct in all points 
wbera their interferepce may be necessary, the respect and indul¬ 
gence to be observed towards their peculiar habits and costotns, 
their superstitious and religious prejudices. If Sir John Mal¬ 
colm had w'ritten nothing more than these * Instructions,’ we 
should have Set him down as a man<gifted with a comprehensive 
and superior mind. They evince so thorough a knowledge of the 
human heart, as well as of the singular people to whom they re* 
late ; they embrace such excellent rules and advice for the guid¬ 
ance of those who have the management of those people, that, 
in oUr opinion, the directors of the East India Company couid 
not perform a more effectbal service to themselves ami their con¬ 
stituents, Us well as to their servants in India and the inhabitants 
at lat^e, than by making them the basis of a general system of 
instruction to all their residents at the various courts of the na¬ 
tive princes. They are indeed most admirable in every part^ bi|t 
we have room only for the concluding paragraph. 

* *Wiere are, I fear, many omissions in these notes of instructions, but 
an anxiety to render them complete has already made them far longer 
than was at first intended. One of my chief objects has been to im- 
jM'ess in the most forcible manner the great benefits wbit^ are to be 
expected from a kind and conciliating manner, and a constant friendly 
intercourse with those under your direction and control. It is the 
feelings and knowledge which such habits on your part will inspire, 
that can alone give efi^ct to the principles of action that have been 
pr^cribed for your observance. You are called upon to perform no 
easy task: to possess power, but seldom to exercise it; to witness 
abuses which you think you could correct; to see the errors, if not 
crimes, of superstitious bigotry, an^ tlye miseries of misrule, and yet 
forbear, lest you injure interests far greater than any within the sphere 
of your limited duties, and impede and embanrass, by a rash change 
and iniAovation that may bring local benefit, the slow but certain march 
of general improvement. Nothing can keep you right on all these 
points but constant efforts to add to your knowledge, and accustoming 
your mind (as 1 have before urged you) to dwell upon the character of 
the British power in India, and that of the empire over which it is 
established. The latter, tomprehending numerous tribes and nations, 
with all their various institutions and governments, may truly, though 
metaphorically, be viewed as a vast and ancient fabric, neither without 
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shape net beauty, but of which many parts are in a dilapidated state, 
and all mori(^ or less soiled or decayed; still it is a whole, and con¬ 
nected in all its parts, the foundations are deep-laid, and to the vary 
summit arch rests upon arch. We are now its possessors, and if we 
desire to preserve while we improve it, we must make oursj^ves com¬ 
pletely masters of the frame of the struci;ure to its minutest ornaments 
and defects: nor must remove the smalleet stone till another is 
ready, suited to fill the vacant niche, otherwise we may inadvettenily 
bring a ruin oo our own heads and those of others, on the spot where 
we tc»o eagerly sought to erect a monument bf glory.*—vol, ii. pp. 474, 
475. 

In the government of Central India, so important to the peace of 
the whole peninsula, we accord entirely with Sir John Malcolm’s 
views of placing there a person of high rank and known talent, 
as Lieutenant-Governor, with such powers and authorities (under 
the direction of the superior government) as would enable him 
to keep the machine in good order—to act with decision and 
promptitude—to proceed witli calmness and patience in the re¬ 
form of abuses—to view the habits of ignorance and error with in¬ 
dulgence—and, to use his own words, * to exercise a ccmtroul 
which is most efficient when it is least seen, and which, in its ope¬ 
ration, makes princes and chiefs regard with reverence and attach¬ 
ment a power that elevates when it has ample means of depress¬ 
ing, and which is so constituted that it cau only be conciliated by 
their good or offended by their evil actions:’—and, as he justly ob¬ 
serves, * these objects may be attained through the operation of 
one authority; but they caimoK through a multiplicity of agents.’ 

The rank and high name of the person by whpm power is ex¬ 
ercised always mitigates a seuse of subjection; and they are pe¬ 
culiarly adapted to gratify the pride and prejudices of th« natives 
of India. But the grand object to be obtained by vesting autbo- 
rily ill one high and responsible officer, is the uniform and con¬ 
sistent system of goveniment to be expected from him, and with¬ 
out which we cannot hope to tranquillize the minds of princes 
trembling for their sovereignty, of chiefs doubtful of continued in- 
dependeuce, of the guardians of religion alive for the inviolability 
of their ancient rites and su^erAitions, and of al. ranks and classes 
who may dread further encroachment and innovation. We en¬ 
tirely i^ree with Sir John Malcolm’s position, as a 6rst principle of 
government, that ‘ no system can be good that is not thoroughly 
understood and appreciated by those for whose benefit it is ,iu- 
tended ;* and that * if founded on principles they do not compre¬ 
hend, requiring forms and usages adverse to their habits and feel¬ 
ings, we shall experience no adequate return of confidence and 
allegiance.’ As we never could have conquered India without the 
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as^istaiiee of the natives, and as by them alone we can hope to 
preserve it, the policy is obvious of associating ourtelves with our’ 
suBjecls; and this, our author contends, may be done without 
lowering ourselves to their standard, but merely by descending so 
far from the real or supposed eminence op which we stand, as to 
induce them to accompany iis in the work of improventent. On' 
these principles he acted*in Malwa, and there is perhaps no other 
instance in the history of the human race of so happy a change 
from a state of absolute fnisery and desolation, to that of order, 
tranquillity, and prosperity. 

This brings us to*the very seriou^ question, how are our in¬ 
creasing territories in India to be governed ? Are we, in the admi¬ 
nistration of justice, to be mostly guided by our own rules, prin¬ 
ciples and prejudices, or by those <?f the nations we have con- 
quered? Sir John JSIalcolra is decidedly in favour of a leaning 
towards the latter, and gives the preference to the ancient native 
courts of Punjayet (or jury courts of five or more) to those of 
Adawlut, established by the Muhonicdan invaders. Unfortu¬ 
nately, however, our early conquests were over Mahomedan ru¬ 
lers, and we continued the forms and usages of the courts of jus¬ 
tice as we found them; but the Hindoos are universally against 
these courts, and particularly* dislike the vakeels, or law'yers, who 
are unknown in their own punjayets, where justice rarely fails of 
being obtained with little or no expense to the parties concerned 
in litigation. In Central India, owing to the scanty population 
of jVJahoinedans, these courts ha\e maintained their ground, and 
Sir John Malcolm bears testimony to their integrity and wisdom, 
adding, * there vi'as no case of appeal i’rom their decision which 
did not, on revisa), do credit to them.’ The Hindoos in all things 
are governed by opinion, and it is this which preservoi the purity 
of the punjayet. 

TMie members of the punjayet are selected by the general suffrage 
qf their fellow-citizens; and whether in the lower or higher ranks, a 
person, who has once established a reputation for talent and integrity 
in these courts, is deemed a permanent member. It is a popular dis¬ 
tinction, and becomes, therefore, a ipoint of fame. A person is esti¬ 
mated in proportion as he is free from sjiispicion of being actuated by 
vinfluence or corruption; and to have fame as a punj is an object of 
ambition to the poorest inhabitant of the hamlet as well as the highest 
ami wealthiest citizen. To sit upon these courts is conceived a duty 
which every man is bound to perform. The members receive no pay.' 
—vol. i. pp. 569 , 570 . 

Perhaps it may be doubtful whether, in Bengal and those parts 
of India where the Maljomedau sway and population.prevailed, 
the same degree 6f integrity and impartiality could be expected 

from 
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from courts thus composed; but we siu'e decidedly opinwn th^t 
no change ought to be attempted in Central Inma, where there 
appears so little ground for complaint ' 

Indeed Sir John Malcolm deprecates all sudden innovatiou of 
iftiy kind ; and while a gpirit of independence and of rafional li¬ 
berty breathes through ^ery part of His work, he strongly incul¬ 
cates a kindly regard towards the errors and prejudices of a peo¬ 
ple who have many good qualities to redeem them. #To amelio¬ 
rate their condition aud promote their happiness are unquestion¬ 
ably the surest means of rendering our domiuion permanent^ and 
to eft'ect this, experience is‘certainly preferable to zeal. ‘ We 
should look,’ says Sir John, ‘ at the errors and revolting usages 
of parts of these great communities with indulgence and compas¬ 
sion; and, unfettered by that^prejudice and self-pride, of which 
we accuse them, w'e should give to some of their qualities, habits 
and institutions, that admiration which they merit.’ One of the 
greatest practical blunders we have yet made in India \yas the 
substitution of a plausible theory fo*r ancient usage, in taking the 
land from the ryots, its rightful owners, and conferring it oil the 
zemindars, the hereditary collectors of the revenue, under the 
specious pretext of creating a body of country gentlemen, who 
would improve the property, and secure to the government a per- 
maneiilly fixed rent. The fatal effects of this well-intentioned but 
ill-advised measure were soon apparent by the ruin of those it 
was meant to enrich, by the oppression and misery of the ancient 
occupiers, and the almost total neglect of agriculture. ^ 

The wisdom and sound policy of not irritating the Hindoo po¬ 
pulation by opposing or contemptuously deriding their usages 
and superstitions, are strongly pointed out in every part of Sir 
John Malcolm’s book. He observes that such as have no foim- 
dation but ignorance must, by time and the effect of example, give 
way; and the natives will be prepared to receive as a blessing 
what, if too hastily obtruded, they will be too apt to consider as^ 
meant for their degradation and ruin; but their improvement, he 
contends, will necessarily be slow'; and must proceed^from them¬ 
selves, influenced by our measures and example, but not thrust 
upon them. In this spirit ho recommends that we should protect 
aud encourage their own schools, which are found in every vij- 
lage. With respect to the character of the schools established by 
missionaries at and near the presidencies, there are various opi¬ 
nions; but Sir John Malcolm concurs with Mr. Elphinstone In 
thinking that nothing w'ould be more dangerous than the exten¬ 
sion of them into countries just emerging from anarchy, and 
where the English character is scarcely known. 

The Abbe Dubois h^s just published a short account of the 

state 



of dii’istiniii^ in India. Iflie life fttid att«&|tfncfifs of tUis 
imssioiiary singalarly qualify him fw the eubject. He devoteil 
hhnself for thirty years to the seyere duties ol p^afessi^. At 
Mysore he lived as the natives, and ttnlA them, and subndtted to 
every reJlraint and privation; in a word^ he adopted the tisages 
and pr^udiees of t|ie inhhbitants, as the early Jesuits were ac¬ 
customed to do, in oitler to forward the views of his ndssioii. 
!No man was more respected by all ranka, and classes and castes; 
even the Brahmins courted his friendship, and the first EngHsii 
and residents at Mysore sought his acquaintance, and 
availed themselves 6f his superior knowledge and information— 
aoid this is his opinion. 

**Thc Hindoos are a people entirely different from all others. Vbu 
mayi if you chuse, exercise over their, the most despotic sway; you 
may oppress them by every kind of tyranny; you may overload them 
with taxes, and rob them of their property ; you may carry away their 
wives and children, load them with chains, aftd send them into exile:— 
to all such excesses they wilf, perhaps, submit; but if you speak of 
changing any of their principal institutions, either religious or civil, you 
will find them a quite uiigovernable people, never to be overcome on 
this point; and it is my decided opinion, that the day when govern¬ 
ment shall presume to interfere in such matters, will be the last of its 
political existence.’* 

The mutiny at Vellore affords a striking example of the truth 
of the Abb6’s observation. The ostensible cause, it is true, was 
the introduction of some foppery into the dress of the native 
troops, such as changing the turban for a cap or helmet, and ob¬ 
literating the mark in the forehead, which, being unnecessary 
innovations, were, in themselves, sufficiently annoying to a people 
attached to ancient usages—but they were also considered as the 
forerunners to a forcible change of their religion, and preparatory 
to their being made Christians. The government very properly 
used every means of setting the minds of the Hindoo population 
at rest on this subject; and though the influx of missionaries 
created some alarm for a time, the judicious measures of Lord 
Wellesley, -in putting them under regulations and restraint, 
finally tranquillized the guardians .of the ancient faith; since 
which the missionaries at or near the presidencies are said to be 
considered by them as perfectly harmless, because, though tole¬ 
rated/ they are not encouraged by the government. Their conver¬ 
sions, as they call them, are confined to the lowest of the popula¬ 
tion, or to those whoj having lost their caste, are glad to resort to 
any means of obtaining food and fresh connection^. If any man 
«could hope to succeed in making converts to the Christian faiUi, 
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* Letters on the State of Christianity in India, p. 66. 



it was the and'iiopretending Al»b6; and what.wAlt the anooDint 
of his success in five-aiid-tweaty ^ears ?—take it in.^llis own 
words,—‘ between two and three hundred ffonverta.of both sefes; 
of whom two-thirds, were piu'iahs, or beggars, and the r^ cbm-' 

• posed of sudras, vagf^nts and outci^ts, who, being #itfaofd‘ (.re¬ 
source, turned Christians for a tiifce, anji relapsed wben j^y 
thing better offered:—and 1 am verily {Tshamed,' adds the 4^h^» 

‘ that the resolution F* have taken to declare thu whole- tritth 
on this subject, forces me to make the humiliating avowal, Uiat 
those who continued Christians were the very worst amonast my 
flock/ . • ^ 

The Roman Catholic ritual would appear to be that of all others 
best calculated to make an impression, and to gain proselytes. 

‘ It has,’ as the Abbe well.observes, ‘ a pitorga^ or sacriflce; it 
has processions, images, statues, tirtan (or holy water), fasts, tittys* 
(or feasts), prayers for the dead, invocation of saint^, &c.—all 
which practices bearunore or less resemblance to those in use 
among tlie Hindoos.’ Yet it failed altogether. What chance of 
success then have the rash, unconciliating evangelical missionaries, 
pouring forth, (says the* Abb6,) in their blind zeal, anathemas and 
indiscnminate abuse both qj' the natives and to the nativ<^ i pfo- 
claiming, for example, * that the men are without honesty, and the 
women without chastity ’—‘ and that every mother among the tribe 
of Rajpoots puts her female child to death as soon as born.’ In 
answer to this last slander, the Abbe says, * I appeal to..all the 
British officers of every battaHon serving under the three jpresi- 
dencies, and I boldly defy them to quote a single ui^tance of this 
horrid kind.’ 

Nor are their hasty versions of the Scriptures much calculated 
to raise the sacred writings in the opinion of the Hindoos. ‘ The 
language is low arid vulgar, utterly destitute of the majestic, sim-' 
plicity of the original, and of our own excellent translation* ^ 
Vakeel attached to one of our corps, having in his possession a 
copy of these versions, was ^ked by the colonel what he thougTit 
of it? the answer was short.—‘Very ill written; much I don’t 
understand; some good stories, some bad; 5 great deal of.non¬ 
sense.' This opinion was, perhaps, natural enough in a Hindoo: 
the bad stories ware, no doubt, the frequent mention of the sacri¬ 
fices of heifers ; the nonsense was the incorrect language^ of the 
translation, together with the reader’s limited knowledge and want 
of preparation for such a sulriect. So repugnant, indeed, is Itbe 
slaughter of kine to the feelings of a Hindoo, that a Brahmin 
would feel himself defiled by having a book in his possession 
which mentioned it. An instance is felated by Dubois of hiF 
having bne day explained to his congregation *the parable of the 
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Prodigal Son, in which the mention of Killing the fatted calf gave 
such offence, that he^w’as advised to leave that part out in future, 
otherwise the pagans would be confirmed in their opinion of the 
Christian religion being a low or pariah religion. 

The J,esuits certainly contrived to manage these matters better, 
and cautiously abstained from translating* such portions of the 
Scriptures as they knew would beinjurioii| to their cause. Some 
of their transbations arc still extant, and are read aiid esteemed 
among the Brahmins as classical works. The late Mr. Ellis, of 
Madras, (a man of excellent taste, and deeply skilled in oriental 
literature,) once heard read aloud, by a native Professor of the 
College, in the Malabar language, the ej>isi>dc of the fight between 
David and GoHah, in which he said the rojite of the Plulibtiiies 
was one of the finest passages he knew in any poetry, and excited 
universal admiration among the native hearers. 

Desirable as it would be, on every consideration, to introduce 
the Christian religion into India, we fear;'*if wc may use the ex¬ 
pression, that tlie fulness of time is not yet arrived, and that the 
present attempts are calculated rather to retard than hasten it. Ji‘ 
effected at all, it must (as* we have repeatedly observed) be gradu¬ 
ally, and by the example and influence of the local government. 11 
was a very natural question wlncii a Brahmin put to one of the 
Serampore missionaries—‘ Why do you not first convert your own 
countrymen, before you attempt to convert ns ?’ We have recently, 
it is true, appointed a bishop, and an archdeacon, and a few chap- 
lams>^but what are they among the millions of our subjects p As 
a matter of policy, as well as of duty, it might not probably be 
found injudicious to erect sinall but suitable chapels at every resi¬ 
dency, with a good organ in each, and solemn music, to allure tin' 
natives to attend; it might happen that some who ^ went to scoff’ 
would ' remain to pray.' 

.At all events, whatever degree of interference be deemed ad¬ 
visable, it should be committed to the judgment and discretion of 
the local government, who are best acquainted with the usages 
and prejudices of the natives, and with the safest means of cor¬ 
recting the errors and improving the condition of the vast popu¬ 
lation submitted to our rule; for w'e should never forget that the 
rektion between that population and us is that of a conquered 
people to its conquerors, the former being about twice as many 
minions ViS the latter are thomandsy and consequently that our do- 
n^j^pn is solely upheld by opinion. Hitherto the improvement 
may have been slow, but it has been progressive and certain; the 
l^ondition of the natives in every part of India to which our sove¬ 
reignty or influence extends has been greatly ameliorated, and 
their happiness promoted by every rational means. Wc hope and 
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trust therefore that the local government will not be kitei-ferefl 
with, ill consequence of the restless spirit of a few ull:ra-philan4bro- 
pists, the activity of vvhose benevolent feelings appears to expand 
in the direct ratio of geographical distance. These gentleriieil are 
not satisfied unless tnp work of an* age be compresseij into' the 
space of a day ; they have no regard.fof consequences^. / We 
must not/ says Sir John Malcolm,' be diverted one moment 
from our objeqt by the clamour of those who, from only half un¬ 
derstanding this great subject, seek to interest popular opinion, 
and national pride and prejudices, on the side of systems of specu¬ 
lative reform and rash innovations, as crude as they are dan¬ 


gerous. 


In stirring the question of the sutties in the east, w'e are as far 
from impeaching the goof intentions of Mr. Fowler Buxton, 
we are those of Mr. Wilberforce for his zealous endeavours to 
effect the liberation of the blacks iu the west; but we must be 
permitted to doubt the practical Ikisdom and discretion of both. 
TJic affairs of this world are not to be governed, nor the happiness 
of mankind secured, b}' intentions, how^^ver good, which militate 
against a sound and priident policy. If, by a misplaced zeal^ an 
insurrection should spread in one hemisphere, and a rebellion be 
created iu the other, results, vve regret to say, far from impossible, 
it M'ould be but a poor apology to plead that no such calamities 
had been contemplated. These gentlemen, and those who think 
with them, ought to be aware, that the only effect of their inter¬ 
ference would be to increast? the evil which they meant lo pre¬ 
vent, just as the victims rushed in greater numbers to fling.therii- 
selV^es under the w'heels of the Juggernath car, when we attempted 
to stop its career; whereas, since it has been treated wdth neglect, 
the priests are unable to procure a single sacrifice. 

We say nothing here on the subject of what is called a free 
press in India, being fully persuaded that such a proposition, let 
it come from what quarter it may, will be entertained with jflst 
suspicion; and we earnestly hope that, so long as we have honest 
and intelligent rulers in that country, it will be sedulously pro¬ 
tected from the certain and incalculable mischiefs which such an 
engine, in the hands, of needy and unprincipled adventurers, caimot 
fail to produce. We entirely agree with Sir John Malcolm in 
thinking, ‘ that it is our duty to diffuse knowledge and truth;’ 
but * that it is also our most imperative duty to exercise «>ur best 
judgment, as, to the mode in which blessings shall be diffused, 
so as to render them beneficial.’ We cannot better close these 
remarks than by quoting the concluding paragraph of fiis exceh 
lent work. • 

‘ Since we have obtained sovereignty over them, (the natives,) we 
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have greatly ameliorated their condition, and all ration<7l meanstrave 
beep employed to promote their happiness, and to secure to them the 
benefits of good gox'erninent. By premature efforts to accelerate tlte 
progress of the blessings it is our hope to impart, %ve shall not only 
hasten our own downfall, btil cepluiige the natives of India into a state 
of greater anarchy and ngisery /han that from which we relieved them. 
Let us, therefore, calmly proceed in a course of gradual improvement; 
and when our rule ceases, for cease it must, (though probably at a it- 
mdte period,) as the natural ■consequence of our success in the diffusion 
of knowledge, we shall as a nation have the proud boast that we have 
preferr*Cftl the civilization to the continued subjection of India. Wlicn 
our power is gone, our name will be revereil ; for wc .shall leave a 
moral monument more noble and imperishable than the band of man 
ever constructed/—p. 304. 


Art. VI.— »-l. Orgneii et I^anitef Comidie en 5 actes, vl en prose. 

ParM, J.S. , 

2. ha Filte iPIIonnearf Cornedie en 5 aeleSf en vers. Par M. 
Alex. Duval, Membre de f Jnstitnt Rot/a L 

3. he Follieulairef ComeUie en 5 actes, et en vers. Par M. de la 
Vilic 4e Minnont. 

4. Les Plaideurs sans Proch, Comcdle en trois actes. Par M. 
Etienne. 

5. UAmour et VAmhitiotif Comedic en cinq actes. Par M. 

Ribout6. 

6. PeleriCf Cornedie en cinq actes. ^ P.ir M. Scribe. 

7. Xe Secretaire et le Cnisinierf Cornedie. Par M. Scribe. 

^I^HE two walks of the drama to which we alluded in a former 
^ Article as being those in which the French had attained su¬ 
perior excellence, are operatic pageantry and light comedy. By 
operatic pageantry, yve mean tiie entire spectacle~the show of the 
grshid opera, for in some particulars they arc surpassed by other 
nations. The decorations of the theatre, the mode of lighting, and 
ventilating it, the appearance of the audience, arc superior in 
England; and it is the fault of the managers if better machinery 
is not employed in this country, 'which the French, when they 
wish to be sarcastic, call le pays des machines. In Ital^ and Ger- 
maViy the music is beyond comparison superior, for, indeed, no- 
thingcah be more inharmonious and grathig, than die imitative 
sewiiSs of the vernacular opera, in a fit of pathos. But the 
Mccellence of the ballet is an ample compensation for the music 
of the trag^die lyrique. There is an ensemble and a precision in 
the whole business of t\ie stage, which other nations have not 
attained, and a brilliancy of execution to which none but French 
daiMrers can, as yet, pretend. Their style of representation, in¬ 
deed. 
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deed, d<res «ot gen^sdiy belong to the great pantooiiiaic arc, or 
to f^c knitation of strong passions ; though oven theBe ^we^have 
somotiines seen successfully attempted j bat it is chawhcterized 
by ctese, ’ gracefulness, and agility. The sptnts of tile Iteaidien 
gods, and the iihageiy of mytholo^cal lore, generidl/ the 

subjects of the greats ballets; and. it is difficult to coii^ive ioi^ 
thing more entdianting in its nature than the specieB of'|Miieii^'*^ 
the poetry ^ the heels—which the French have inveBted 'to em¬ 
body these airy conceptions. 

By * fight comedy,* wg do not mean such as has been produced 
by the authors whom the French reckon ammig the most eminent 
dramatic writers, as Mdli^re, Oancourt, Destouches, Oufresmy, 
Bcgnard, &c. but by others of an inferior order, of an order, in¬ 
deed, the members of whicli it would be almost held profanation iij 
France, to admit farther than the portico of that temple in which 
the superior genuises are canonized. What we have«to say upon 
this matter will probably provoke the strictest animadversion of 
our neighbours; unless, indeed, their contempt of our bad taste, 
of our barbarism, our, ignorance, our want of Atticism, of Pari- 
siantsm, save us from their wrath. 

Moli^re, who may be considered as the father of French co¬ 
medy, possessed a deeper insight into human character than any 
other dramatic writer of France, whether tragic or comic. But 
he painted the follies, rather than the passions of men, and gave 
portraits of the relations which the intercourse of society engen¬ 
ders, rather than the native impulses of the soul. He was full 
of w'it, sprightliness, and gaiety, and his spirit of observation 
turned all he saw to the profit of his comic vein: but here w'e 
think his praise must end; for he was not endowed with the 
powers of imagination and combination which constitute creative 
genius in its highest department. Moli^re might produce, an 
Avare, or a Tartuffe, or an Alceste, or a Bourgeois Oeirtil- 
honime; but, he could no more have created an Ariel, or a Cali¬ 
ban, have painted a Falstaif, a Malvolio, or a Touchstone, than 
he could have formed a new world. Nay, without going to the 
extreme excellencies of the art, and quoting Uc miraculous pro¬ 
ductions of a poet whom our national admiration almost raul^ as 
supernatural, wp will venture to say, that MoU^re never could have 
produced the single personage of Sir Giles Overreach^ as for 
V^olpone and Mosca, they were quite beyond his powers, ^hh 
all his eminent qualities, Moli^re was depressed by tlie memmess 
of his position, and his genius bowed before it. He was as great 
as his nation and its mind gave him room to be; but it is not in a 
country where nature is curtailed, and" every.thing is sacrificed 
to manners, that even comedy can have its full scope. It is true, 
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a subjection to maaners is less injuiioas to ^eoniedy than , to ^tra* 
gedji for the former still finds an ample fund for repFet^entatioft, 
in thefoiWei of soiciety, iodepei^ently of the vast resource of cha» 
racters and hmnottrs ; while the latter hasnp treasures in i^serve, 
bi:d; those wnlch it can draw^from passions rand the heart. Ma« 
dame de Stael is ’perfectly rigiit,' when she eays^ that the state of 
soHety in France Was favourable to comedy; hut it^w<»u1d be 
giving her Assertion tod much latitude, to allow tha%tbere is no 
higher species of comedy than that which is nurtured hy such a 
state" of ^jiocicty : we may think with her, that Mdi^re fe supenor 
in his walk tO the writers of other nations; but we cannot admit 
that Ins 'walk Is the highest order of coiUedy, in poetry, philo^ 
phy, of'general delbieation of man. » 

, The effect which national servitude to the tyranny of man¬ 
ners produces, is to efface the differences which nature esta¬ 
blished among men when she bestowed upon them an infinite 
variety of mind; and to wear down the diversified texture of so¬ 
ciety to an even if not a polished surface. The smallest asperity 
becomes a subject of remark and wonder, and often of ridicule. 
None, who pretend to a[lpear in the world, dare to differ from 
its laws; and an affectation of compliance otf the part of many 
who might very well be exempted from them, constitutes ^a prin¬ 
cipal distinction. But this distinction naturally must embrace 
classes rather than individuals. It must weigh upon the financier 
who would assume the flippancy of the courtier; upon the man 
of justice, who would imitate the gallantry of the man of the 
sword; upon the citizen, who would copy the nobleinao;' upon 
all who attempt to quit their situation in life for another, to 
which they are not suited. In systems of sodety where manners 
are paramount, these things hang together unavoidably; and the 
comedy which represents them must be the comedy of classes, 
hot'Of individuals. 

.But where men liave energy enough to shake off this species of 
oppression, and assume their native right to individual humours, 
allowing no class to legislate to character, the field of cbmedy is 
as’fancircumscribed as the. range of tragedy. It may^ ransack 
every heart, and expose its foibles, id weaknesses, its follies, all 
that makes it ridiculous or contemptible; and pursue in every 
single .person the infinite combinations which these produce 
thr^gliout the species, and which are precisely the elements that 
compose eadh particular disposition, and stamp individuality on 
every mind. 

Dr. ilohnson, in his preface to Shakspeare, has said, * that in 
the Writings of other poets, a cliaracter is too often an individual; 
in those of Shakspeare, it is commonly a species.* This opi¬ 
nion 
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niooj >vHich^ jDf. JtoliQftpu ddiifeFe4< a cuJf^ufD, w4>iUd have 
heejp -d|p..n)ejM; de^ugi^ery that could have deyifed.to the 

inerti our great bard, had it been true: but for 

those who,, admire his plays, >it is,altogether pilbimde^ 

' order to give it..eiU)ei;,seuse or justice, it must , be revefHf4*' • 
prodigious excdUencQi of Sl^kspeire, ,^hiich him 

above every othei; poet, is, tliat all his. charaptersar^,ipdividuf|lf« 
They,, dp,,indeed, belmig to some clwss, and so d^ali^n; Jhjtit, 
busies the generic,attributes which mark that class, each has his 
owm |>ecuUar qaaUtie8,-‘which distiuguisU him from cve^^ji^bber 
individual appertaining to it* Mvacbeth and Richard belong to.the 
class of .ambitious men, who would undertake any thing to gratilj 
their ruling passion; but it is impossible not to distinguiidi, each 
fronrthe other by his individual characteristics. Shylockand Xago 
belong to the vindictive class ; Othello and Xieontes the jea>* 
lous; yet notliing can be more different than the detaJIs of those 
passions in each personage. Individuals in real life neither do nor 
can represent classes; and it would be a strange imitation which 
would give to the copy properties which the original could not 
possess. It is justcr praise to say, that in tiie writings of some 
poets, a character is too often a species, whereas in thosp, of 
Sliaks[>care it is always an individual, it is this close, this con¬ 
densed mode of representing mankind, which gives such truth and 
vividness to all his conceptions; which makes us believe in the 
deception die practises upon us, and completes the illusion. He 
is the only poet who has observed the progress of nature yi con¬ 
stituting moral genera and species j and in proceeding from them 
by more determinate characteristics, to varieties, and thence by 
shades still more defined, to individuals. A single passion or 
propensity constitutes the generic property. The addition of a 
second diminishes the numbers of persons to whom it can apply, 
and makes the picture more precise. A ihiitl and a fourth .bj^ng 
it sim closer to the likeness of a single original, till, at length, jin 
asseiiibl^e of qualities too minute and too exact to meet together 
in any other person in the same proportion and degrees, reduce it 
to the strict likeness of one only living sentiei:'; being. 'I'hus it is, 
that men in real life are diaractcrized as individuals, as distinct 
from all the race; and thus only can poetic individuality be deli¬ 
neated. A single passion or propensity, insulated from a^ others, 
is a mere abstraction; and to make men act as genera or species 
would he an incorrect mode of representiug them. . One 
passion never did exist in a human breast, even the most absorbed 
b>\mania; and,whether in reality or fiction, it must be devoid of 
moral interest., Th.e poetry which do€fe but ^describe, may, in¬ 
deed, occupy itself upon genera and species; because the entire 
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worlds with all its inod«5 and beings, may be pwtdred by <Je- 
soriptibn; yet even deaciiptive portly receiees addbl^al <^niis 
from the predsion' M'ith whieh ‘individual’'l>bjet^s ate painted. 
Bnt thepoetiy which acti, cannot for a single nrstant not* 
wW tbdn itaen do. ''Hie <dl4bia, whose*oasiiK^B st is to set 
before Our eyes tbe scenes oiF,real life, ntifst give those scenes as 
tibey eeettr in 'red! Kfo; as the' operations of individtials, not of 
chiwfo. fhtal is the opposite conception, that it has been a 
|wiaeipal cause of failure'to one of the brightest geniuses of the 
ptei^ iitnee; aitd the limited success of Miss Baittie's trage^ 
di^s-i^e speak not of her comedies—may in a gr^t measure 
he, tf^fouted to the perseverance with which she disdained #0 
eittendf the theme of her dramas. It is true that she coaid not 
^remain sftrictly within the limits she hrd proposed to herself; hut 
the attempt alone put shackles on her mind, and she voluntarily 
made herself inferior to what she otherwise was fully endowed 
to be. By iudividuality, we do not mean that the personages 
should be the copies of any existing individuals; but that their 
qualities should be so combined and concentrated as to be ap¬ 
plicable but to one single ideal individual of the species. 

ff the principle upon which Dr. Johnson founded his euio^pum 
of Shakspearc were correct, that dramatic personages which 
represent classes are preferable to those which represent indivi¬ 
duals, the French stage would be the most perfect in the 
world. But the veiy defect of all French dramatists is, that, 
W'ith siagiic and lax ideas upon the, true principles of the art, they 
have attempted to express in their copies what never was known 
in the original, unless when the original itself was warped from 
the ofder of nature; and to show a single living, acting, thinking, 
sentient being, as if he were a thousand men, an abstoact mul¬ 
tiple of self. Even Moli^re had no just notions of character in 
thM respect, but made his personages classes; and sometimes in 
scribed upon them epithets whieh could not properly belong to 
them. Alceste in The Misanthrope, is wholly misnamed. He 
is a morose sullen French humourist, as much out of vanity and 
disSatished seIf>Iove, as out of feeling; and never could have 
received such an appellation any where but in France, where 
every man, who, from whatever motive, does not skip'along with 
the general rabble, is called a misanthrope. But how di^rebt 
is .the Alceste of Moli^re, from the real misanthrope, the 
Tknon of Sitakspeare ! The Bourgeois Gentilhomme is a 
comedy founded entirely upon the peculiarities of two class^ in 
society; and neither Mons. Jourdaiti nor Dorante possess miy 
qualities wliich do not** belong to the respective ranks; The 
totmer may be considered as the type of all French citiaens, the 
^ ' lattei 
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latter of aUJPiVTnch icoortiers of j^icir tiaies: but they hay««DO 
indivi^al eharacterittics; anti it is a misnomer to call tbe one 
Jotirdoin, the cither Dorante. The list of :die drami^ 

better iniTe seid^Uo Boargeois, Ualiomme deoow.. Tbe 
Avare is the type of bis species, Mtaer; bnt he is not SuSyisieiM^y 
ebarseterized humours of his ov9n to jiutke'bimy if W6 may 
use the dxpressifNi, concrete; and be r^aioHS an ideal picture m 
tlie passion of avarice. The Tartuffe is infinitely (ueferable to 
Harpagon in this respect. He has an ftnibitioits covetoiisiiesa of 
fortune, not So muOh oilt of the wish of merely hoardii^ricbes, 
as from the desire of possessing and using them; and he employs 
his false deVotiOns as a means of deceiving the wealthy master 
a family. He is, moreover, amorously inclined, and would wil¬ 
lingly accept of any tionnct fortune that fate might throw in his 
way. StiJI, however, he never loses sight of the main object,* 
but makes his love subservient to his grand design. Xn point of 
individuality, Tartuffe is the mastfjrpiece of Moli^re, and of the 
French stage. Yet the sum total of passions and propensities, 
and humours, which ^^assinger has conferred upon his Sir Giles 
Overreach, without, however, produciftg either contradiction or 
confu^on,—for in this the perfection of tlie art consists—cer¬ 
tainly offers a more vivid picture of individuality, than even this 
chef^d’osavre. As to tlie comedies which represent a single 
whim or habit, as the lrr6solu, the Distrait, the Giorieux, 
they are the very quintessence of the fault which has ribbed 
Miss Baillie of her just tribyte of fame; and beside thyif ge¬ 
neral want of action, interest, and relief of every kind, are com- 
pieteTy dull and insipid, because they are pictures of abstractmns, 
which their authors attempt to put in action. We are far from 
attributing this deficiency of Moli^re to his own intellect. He 
was fully adequate to paint what he saw, but he saw notbing'but 
classes. His nation hardly contained an individual charac|er; 
all was rubbed down to smoothness. Every feeling and passimi, 
every propensity, that is not generic, was effaced; and all that 
was left him to copy were the lax and vague characteristics 
of ranks and classes, with the accidents w' .ch liappen among 
them, not among individfials. All his lovers are alike; all his 
young ladies minutely resemble each other; all his valets have 
the same features of which Scapin is the caricature; all Us Sga- 
narelles are one and the same man, if any of them can be jtselled 
one; and in them may be included his Georges Daudin; but he 
drew them all alike, because his originals had ceased to be indivi¬ 
duals. 

The comedy of humours is the confedy of individuals. It is 
the true living concrete picture of man and or society; and such 

it 
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li ig II this country. The ^tire, theatre of ifrane^ could not 
muster such a number of hujividual characteri^ well ife&ied as the 
siiig’e EngUdi comedy of Every Man in his Humour; and certainly 
oilier poeU« beside J3e|i dfstson, might W named in {liitain, who, 
in the deJu>eation of character* are much suj^rior to M oh^e< But 
they dreiw from a large provifmn of modelsjiwofusely spruad before 
them; apd out of tbc^ original materials, they combitted many 
unexpected and amuiaiing personages, such as, even if they nevei 
didi existf were very welhwithin the limits of probability; qud 
thus* by Hncy, enlarged the domain of comedy beyond the tan* 
giblc vforld. 

It is in good sterling dramatic wit that Moli^re is the most 
pre-^htenU In France, no person has come near him in this 
quality, uot even Racine in his Plaideurs, who delights by ano¬ 
ther species of vis comica, not indeed* inferior to it. The Sganu* 
rclle of Moliwe’s Cocu imaginaire, is a perfect model of that Kind 
of wit in which a comic author may indulge, to place his per¬ 
sonage in the most ludicrous Ifght, without making him the butt 
of his own saicasms. The wit in which Beaumarchais aboimds 
is not of so chaste a character, for it is geheially delivered as wit 
by those who utter it; and Figaro is a bei espni by profession, as 
well as a poet, a farrier, a varlet, a baibei, &c. The admirable 
scene in the Misanthrope—to which by the hye the author of the 
School foi Scandal was not a little indebted even while he sui- 
passed it—^is replete with the best kind of dramatic wit; aud there 
does uot const a writer of any age or country who excels the 
French poet in this point, unless it be perhaps Sheridan, It 
must be lemembered that Sheridan was tlie rival of Pitt, Burke, 
and Fox, in elofjueoce; aud, iii that quality, it was almost for¬ 
gotten that he was the author of one of the best comedies iu the 
Ihmlish language. 

The French author w'ho, in draw'ing character, approached the 
nearest to Moli^re, was, perhaps, Lesage iu his Turcaret, which, 
luifwever, is composed of many reminiscences from his great 
master. Both indeed had the common defect of painting man¬ 
ners, not chalracters; and, consequently, of producing comedies 
of classes, not of individuals. But *his is a defect .which die 
Frcach public would not even perceive; and we are not aware 
tlial any critics of that nation Iiave made the remark. The comic 
wi iters \vlio have excelled those of every other country in draw¬ 
ing characters are the English. The rich and fanciful Spanish 
theatre, though replete with moie varied personages than the 
French, cannot yet vie with the British; and thd German, which 
might be supposed to hare had many resources, cannot be com¬ 
pared with our Qwh* The long possession of political liberty— 

or. 
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or, to propedj'* this causot ffoin Urtu^ch Ihat lili«rt3^,jld 

derived^—has in 'Bi'itiin ast^ a varied of dbaiactwi has 

produced so diversifi^ a public, and Stamped - on awn^er 
of it such powerful. features, that comedy iyas the widea^ mid 
*iTodi wbmh to choosey,and our ctitics^ iml^ed with gireat ideasi 
have pnesciibed but on^ rule in the ithitation of nature; the 
rule mdeed^ which she herself would prescribe, * do not violate 
nature.^ ibe rule of the Fr^ch critics nurture^ in the stdiool 
0^ their uadon seems to be, do nm: imitate nature; in the place 
of her gieatness and her beauties, substitute art and arUhcial 
conventions; allow the soul no range, in 'order that it ftiay be 
compassed in three hours; give passion no scope that it may 
always be polite; and bring all the actors of your drama into one 
spot, in ordei' that the audience may suppose themselves really in 
the palace of Augustus, wnere persons, who never could have • 
enters it, are conspiring against him; or in the chamber pf Cbi- 
mcne, where the murderer of her father never should have been. 

'Fliere is not a single stage into which the observance of the 
Fi'ench unities—^for we will not call them Greek—has been in¬ 
troduced, that has not* suffered by the introduction and lost its 
native boldness and energy by the alliance. To begin with our 
own theatre, we will remark, that during the period when French 
literature had no ascendancy among us, our poets had no standard 
but nature, and allowed their genius to be cramped by no rules. 
The result was the most vigorous delineation that ever was 
attempted by any nation, and the truest picture of life that it 
ever entered into the conception of the drama to undertake.* In 
the completion of these noble and comprehensive ends are sunk 
many trifling defects, many incongruities, many transgressions 
against what the French would call les convenances; and which 
arc tolerated, not because we approve of all these blemishes, but 
because W’e bud them amply compensated by a host of unappre- 
ciable beauties. This period continued till about the middle of 
the seventeenth century, when Charles II., returning from the cob- 
tinent, brought back the reign of pleasure and false taste of evejy 
kind, it had indeed been ivterrupted by tht' puritans, about 
twenty years earlier; but then it had the good fortune to escape 
innovation^ and no diminutive substitute usurped its place, 
the courtiers under Charles II. as if resolved to av^ige them¬ 
selves of the rigidity of the puritan faction which bad pfeceded 
them in power, gave a loose to every species of immoaraKty, 
and largely drew on foreign countries for a supply of vices which 
they did not find at hon»e. A taste for dissipation became a 
proof of royalism; and the elegant depravity <of the court of 
Lewis XIV. was hnitated with all the awkwardness of affectation. 
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by men of whom levity was not the natumi charadtiei:istie« Tiie 
theatre attracted a new spedes of public. Hot of persons who 
went there, as formerly, to bear the accents of nature, and look 
into the mirror of raanl^d $ but who resorted to it as a place of 
m^e amtHieinent, if not wprse. The dramatic bft vras soon lust 
under such patrons; and the scene became peopled by new 
Creations unworthy of dftdr j^edecessors. The worst tjudhy of 
these productions was tbeir coarse, undisguised, and unbridled 
profliigacy; an indelicacy* which women could not listen to un> 
mask^, and an immorality in complete dissonance with the entire 
spirit and bias of the* nation. But even when these did not pre¬ 
vail, the stage had lost its native thoughts and language. Dryden, 
Miong and nervous as was his muse in other walks, had no talent 
for dramatic poetiy. He deserted mature to make passion de- 
'clamatojy; and, prostituting his facility at ihymiiig, shackled the 
free measures of our tragic verse wiUi an imitation of Fiench 
Jingle, mote insupportable, if possible, when recurring at every 
tenth, than at every fourteenth sellable. He preserved no like¬ 
ness to human creatures in painting their hearts; but throwing 
aside the sock and busking mounted both Uagedy and comedy upon 
stilts; and he w as the less able to resist the bad taste of his times, 
because he wiote for bread. Otway was endowed by nature 
with a genius far moie true to pathos than the author of Alex¬ 
ander's Feast; but, like him, he frequently wiote for the stage 
in rhyme. The Orphan and Venice Preseived are testimonies of 
hts pow'ers; and though we smile at Madame de Stael's assertion 
that, in the lattei play, Shakspeare nearly found a rival, yet it 
ranks among the best of those who since his own time have 
approached the neaiest to him. Lee, who was another contem¬ 
porary of Dij^den, also wrote in rhyme; but his mind was all ex¬ 
aggeration, and he was nothing when not extra\agant. Yet his 
Alexander is more Kke the Macedonian hero than the Alexandre 
of Racine; and, in the manners of his other personages, he is no 
less supeiior to the French poet. Clytus never could have ap¬ 
peared upon the Paiisiun stage, for Lewis XIV. had no such old 
honest tippling eouitier; and since the days of the Bmperor 
Weoceslas, who astonished the FrenV:h couit by his inebriety, a 
driinken prince has not been publicly seen in France, except the 
Regent Hake of Orleans. The poet of those times, who, without 
exceptmg Otway, was the most natural and pathetic, was 
Southern, who wdth a little care might have stood next to i:>hak* 
speare in pathos, as many parts of his Isabella and his Oroonoko 
sudiciently evince. He was the last tiagic poet of Britain who 
attempted to please without rule, and to copy nature unrestrained. 
The contemporary productions of Rowe and Addison were tame 

and 
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and cMTling, ilidngh tnof^ classical. Cato is the fHost frigid *of 
all tolerabte trag^ies, and the pertiotiages—ex^ pting pdr^ps 
Cato—are almost Frenchmen; so strongly had French oH^nals 
.taken possession of the mind of Addison. From that ^ime the 
dejectimi of pathos became complele upon the Bngtish stage; 
and it has constantly pfoCeeded to the proseUt hour, with (fi¬ 
nished interest. The breath of France has blighted British 
genius; and Until all the doctrines of that school,*which can do 
no more than dabble ki^the pettiness of nature, are discarded» 
until we frankly return to our own old principles, and fee} again 
that our hearts, and the liearts of all who are men, are more 
romantic than classic, we shall not recover the vigour we have 
lost. Our comedy has declined, even more perhaps than our tra¬ 
gedy, by an imitation of France, in truth and strength; and, in . 
morality, unquestionably much more. We do not nicwi thaj^ 
French comedy is immoral. It was from the affectation of 
French manners that our public* became depraved; and our 
comedy took advantage of the prevailing laxity of morals to be¬ 
come licentious. Nothing, says Madame dc Stael, is less like 
the English nation than English comedy. The manners repre¬ 
sented by Congre\e ceilainly did not predominate in his time; 
and nothing was more unlike his Way of the World than the 
world it is supposed to represent. From Ben Jonson, tlie true 
parent of legitimate English comedy, to this poet his first best 
descendant, there was not a man endowed with such powers for 
witty and appropriate dialogue. Wycherly, Cibber, Vanburgh, 
Farquhar, were lively and entertaining; but none of them pos¬ 
sessed the true tone of comedy in the same degree as CoUgrese. 
Thrown out from the great field of nature, in which there is such 
ample gleaning, even wlien ail appears to have been gleaned before, 
our comic poets have since wandered about in stray paths or 
lost themselves in wildernesses. A Mr. O’Keeffe indeed arost*, 
and established the school of buffoonery; which, finding its W'Uiy 
from the two act pieces whose broad mirth came to dry the tears 
which a Siddons had made to flow, into prodiictioiis bearing a 
higher title, has entailed upon the public the disgraceful progeny 
to be found in the comedies—must we call them ?—of Reynolds, 
Moreton, &c. and thus has swooned—for we hope she is not 
dead—the muse of Volpoiie, Kitely, Bobadil, in the arms of 
farce, of Lingo, and of Domine Felix. The copyers of O’Ke^e 
are doubly reprehensible, for Sheridan was equally their contem¬ 
porary ; and the public which applauded him had shewn itself 
worthy bf the best efforts of comedy. It may be remarked, that 
amoug our dramatic writers a greater proportion of comic than of 

tragic 
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tragic poets belong to Ireland, where ttit is in s'otae measure 
beeome a weapon of the weak to divert the anger t^f the more 
powerful. 

A simibr degradation of nature has taken place upon the Spa¬ 
nish stage by the introduc6oTi of French,symmetries. /HKe first 
atteoftpt at dramatic eoinpositlou was in Spain, as every whefe 
else, imperfect and barbarous; and Mingo Rebiilgo \i’*is a still 
more extravagant production than Gammer Gurton*s Needle. 
Celestina tragicomedia de Calisto y Melibea, written at least in 
the middle if not in the beginning of^the fifteenth century, was in 
twenty-one acts, and not intended for representation. The story 
is somethhig like that of Clarissa Harlovve ; and calculated to put 
fethsde innocency upon its guard against the corruptions of the 
• W’orld. It is a novel in dialogue, Calisto becomes enamoured 
of Melibea, and conceives the project not of marrying, but of 
seducing her. Excluded froni her house by lier parents, he em¬ 
ploys Celestina, an cntremattSise^ to carry on the intrigue. Shfe 
introduces herself into the family, corrupts the servants, has re¬ 
course to sorcery; and the parents of Melibea perceive the danger 
when it is too late. The catastrophe is most tragic. Almost all 
the servants of Melibea are murdered; as is Celestina, in the 
most barbarous manner. Calisto also is assassinated, and Me¬ 
libea throws herself from a high lower. But the dialogue is 
still admired as particularly easy and natural. It is supposed to 
have been the work of more than one author. The Eclogues of 
Eiizifia were the favourites of th6 court; and the only dramatic 
productions held as a part of the national literature, when tW'O 
parties sprung up as legislators in the province of the drama, the 
erudites and the moralists.' The former, generally learned, but 
without imagination, were partizans of the drama of antiquity, 
and overwhelmed tlieir country muse under the weight of Greek 
add Roman translations; and it is not their fault if such did not 
become the sole models of the Spanish stage. It is however re¬ 
markable, that not a single man of genius embracetl this party. 
The latter Would have moulded eyery thing according to the dra¬ 
matic novel of Celestina, which they applauded for its moral 
tendency: and they also poured out numero'us effusions in imita¬ 
tion of what they admired. But fortunately neither of these views 
of th^ drama satisfied the nation ; and two poets arose, Naharro 
and Lope de Rueda, who, neglecting the theories of both these 
sects, struck out new lights of their own, and thus opened the 
course which the theatre of their nation has continued to run, 
most w'orthily, under the..guidance of the great masters of tlie art, 
who have done hbnour to Spain. It is remarkable that Juan de 
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la Cueva wrote a kind of ars poetica for tlie very p«rp<i8e of over¬ 
throwing tlie rules of the ancient,s, and setting aside many prac¬ 
tices which, though excellent among them, are not suited tp the 
^spirit of the modems. He* insinuates that the ancient faw« of 
the drama are not binding for niodernS| and that the*^ must be 
new moulded to the times. 'J'lius w^iile $jiakspeai'e in Engfaitd 
W'as instinctively putting in practice life enlarged views he 
taken of the dramatic domayi, a Spanish author, approving the 
taste of his nation, was erecting theatrical freedom into a pritt* 
ciple, and uiaintaining it upon the true spirit of a more expended 
and enlightened knowledge *of man than tHe Greeks could have 
possessed. 'Die poem of Cueva, certainly the eifusion of a much 
vaster mind than the art poetique of Boileau, became the dramatic 
code of his country; and is lhat which Cervantes, Lope de Vega, ^ 
Argensola, Verues, Montalvaii, Calderon, Solis, Moreto, H 02 , 
Molina, Rojas, Salazar, Amescua, Mendoza, Guev^sa, Cdbillo, 
Coello, Godinez, Tragoso, d’Alascon, Guillen de Castro, &c: 
colistantly follow'ed. These poets belonged to the brightest 
pi'riod of the Spanish theatre; and produced nearly all the three 
thousand eight hundred and fifty-two *pla}s enumerated by la 
Huerta. 

During the reign of the three Philips who preceded the house 
of Bourbon, the Spanish nation sensibly declined, and the esta¬ 
blishment of Philip V. upon the throne gave a deadly blow to the 
literature of the country. Pastidiousness under many specious 
names, names baleful to every genuine feeling of exalted natupe,— 
politeness, elegance, good taste, good company,—spread through 
the palace; and the courtiers of the foreign monarch dared not 
avow their attachment to their old poets, who w'ere openly ridi¬ 
culed, as was Shakspeare in England after the Restoration, and 
hardly defended even in secret. Luzan, a man of uncommon 
erudition, but of no taste or genius, undertook in his Poetica,tf>r 
Reglas de la Poesia in general, to correct, as he thought, tl^e 
literature of his country, by introducing Greek and French rules, 
and quoted the authorities of Aristotle, Rapin, Corneille, Crousaz, 
Lancy, and Madame Dacier^gifing long extracts irom their w'orks 
ill French, a very anti-national innovation. He embraced all the 
littlenesses of the French critics, narrowing every province •of 
genius which he touched upon. He was just capable of pointing 
out defects, but had no comprehensive feeling for beauties. Jle 
could decry the sectaries of Gongora, who had introduced affec- 
>tation among the Spanish poets; l>ut he could not appreciate 
Lope de Vega or Calderon, with their disciples, whont he accuses 
of having violated nature in the unities of Ariskolle. Some plays 
were translated from the French; and Augustin de Montiano wrote 
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two tragedies in the French manner, in which the unities are ob¬ 
served, and all that in the native theatre would have been in 
ac^n, is in recital. He also exhorts his countrymen to adopt 
the same principles, and to do better than be has done.. But 
since his days not a single poet of merit hns made his appearance 
in Spain; and the establishment of the French school has af¬ 
flicted that poetical nation ■W'lth a dramatic paralysis, frpm which 
it has not ypt recovered. Toward the end of the century in¬ 
deed, the house of Bourbon, in Spam, having made itself Spanish, 
and French influence and example having worn themselves out, a 
counter-revolution commenced. It "required no less, however, 
than a man of rank and weight, a member of the Spanish aca¬ 
demy, and royal librarian, to overbalance all who had preten¬ 
sions to good taste, and called theinsi^lves good company, for such 
' were the party of the Gallicists. Vincent Garcia tie la Huerta 
was distinguished as a poet; but, though he W'as gifted with an 
instinct of the beautiful, he had not sufliciently studied its prin¬ 
ciples, to set himself in opposition to Luzan, as a critici He 
W'as always impetuous, because he was always patriotic, w'hen he 
bad to contend with the*critics of France; but in exercising hts 
art he showed more timidity than genius, for he took a mezzo 
termhie between the ancient drama of his country and that of the 
French poets, a union betw'een which never can prevail, because 
the former is nature in her full attire, the latter is only that por¬ 
tion of nature which consists in tUVgid dignity. Consequently 
Huprta is as far removed from Bope, de Vega and from Calderon, 
as llowe or Addison from Beaumont and Fletcher, Massinger, 
Marlowe, Webster, Ford, &c. Notwithstanding ail his well- 
meant patriotic efforts, and his critical virulence, he could not 
redeem the Spanish stage from disgrace, and bring back the 
oriental boldness and luxuriance which he so much valued in 
the character and genius of his countrymen. 

It is remarkable that Spain, most rich in excellent dramatic pro¬ 
ductions, is poor in epopeas ; while Italy, poor in the drama, has 
been luxuriant in other walks of poetry; and hence it is, that the 
Italian dramatists of the French >schoo], as Maflei, Metastasio, 
Goldoni, Alfleri, have not injured the*vcrnacular theatre. Even in 
aijicient Italy, the epic, lyric and didactic are infinitely superior to 
the dramatic, and above all to the tragic poets. Indeed, it is 
remarkable bow much greater perfection the epopea attained 
among the ancients than the drama. The epopea draws entirely 
upon the imagination for its resources, and describes, but does 
not represent actions. The drama relies upon truth ; and its per¬ 
fection consists in reptesenting, not in describing actions and 
piissious. The faculty of imagination is more early developed 
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tlaan the faculty ty which we i^u^uire knowlcdg^e pf truth, and 
without which, there may. be fanciful description, but thero can- 
uot'be vivid and faithful repreaentatiou. . ; 

The baleful induence of French exaniple was also felt^jp the 
•German,theatre, which began, like all otht^-s, with reli^iQas.sn,b- 
jects. There was^a Kind of bouhoiiftnie, characteristic^tli^a 
nation, in their early stage, which ‘is not'to be met vyith eh^p' 
where. Their plays were performed by hpnest citizens, lijttlp 
skilled in the aft of assuming dclitioiis characters* aud aU their, 
personages laid open thek entire hearts without disguise. , Apiz 
gave a new form to tlic Gerjnan sta^e, and translated somereek 
and Italian plays. Andreasr Gryphius, who has been compared 
to Shakspeare, succeeded Opiz; but lie is now forgotten. Dur¬ 
ing the end of the seventeenth and beginning of the cightcentU 
century, this branch of German literature w'as as barren as thp 
rest, when Gottsched introduced French imitation, in which he 
was followed by Gillcrt, by EUas Schlegcl, .Cronegk, add Weisse, 
w’iiosc works are particularly excfillent io the genre ennuyeux-. 
The taste for l^'iench literature was at this time predomiuant 
throughout Germany; tmd the success .it met with, only showa 
that though a congeniality with the national mind may make IMt 
tleiiess of conception tolerable, yet when transplanted info auo-j 
tber country by mere authority, not by nature, it cannot take, rpojl: 
and flourish. Lessing, to w hose labours in many walks of litera¬ 
ture lus country owes so much, was the first who spoke of SiialtT 
speure with admiration, notwithstanding a lingering weakness for 
Aristotle, and a ftrong submfesion to Diderot. Ilis Mihkde 
Hanihclm anil EmiliaGullotti were bold innovations; but Lessing 
was not born a poet. The tw^o men who completed tlic emapei- 
pation of the German stage, and gave it a character of nationality, 
were Goethe and Schiller : but they took a wrong course, par¬ 
ticularly the former, who created an ideal domain, which it would 
not be very easy to suppose peopled by rational beings, pfld 
dragged into it, vi ct armis, the whole human race. A constfiitt 
fault of the Germans is, a morbid longing after originalityand 
they think it shameful to tread ^ path in which die tface, of man 
can be found. All their #xtravagancc, all their dullness, all 
their dissimilitude with nature, proceed from the passion of doing 
or saying something—^no matter w'Uat—that none ever did or said 
before them; and, in this, they make genius consist. Goefhe' 
seems to have spoiled great powers of intellect by his unceasing 
struggle to avoid a resemblance with all he had ever known ; and 
to have studied men and their works only- that lie might learn the 
better bow to be unlike them. Eatlier tkan enter into the world 
of realities, he resigned himself to be eternally blown about in 
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thf; uttermost Umbo of improbabilities; and thought himself au- 
perior to Shakspeare, who, exactly the reverse of ^him, brought 
cveu his ideal beings within the sphere of real existence. Goethe, 
like many of his countrymen, would have been greater had he 
not endeavoured to be so great. Schiller was more moderate^ 
and rational than the authoVr of Faust, f^e attempted less ; still, 
however, he not unffecjuently attempted too much. This was 
the epoch wl^en Shakspeare began to be know'n and appreciated 
in Germany; and no European language can so well translate his 
spirit and his thoughts as that which was the principal source of 
Ins oWn. The distance between Slvakspeare and Schiller, how¬ 
ever, is infinite ; and it may be doubted, whether, in real drama¬ 
tic merit, the German author, considering his extravagan&es 
and other national defects, really ranks above Ford or Webster. 

• There is still a character of infancy in the German theatre, which 
may very well surprize those who do uot take into consideration 
the circumstances of the country. Servile imitation of the French 
delayed its early progress and development; the fatal rage of 
originality turned it out of the course of reason; and its best 
efforts are those in which it has endeavoured to copy nature, 
through the faithful medium of the British stage. One w*alk of 
the German drama, however, is much indebted to the French, 
and that is, the light comedy, in which the latter are super- 
eminent, and w'hich has been often adopted in Germany, where 
manners and character, whether natural or not, make it less con¬ 
trasting than it would be in England. It is, probably, the same 
desire of being unlike all the w^orld, w^hich has prompted the 
Germans, a moral people, to put sophistry into actidn, to excuse 
every species of immorality. The Menscenhass und Reuc of 
Kotzebue, which, under various names, has had such extraordi¬ 
nary success in every language in Europe,—^'Fhe Stranger—is a 
play of very immoml tendency; but its sequel is still worse. The 
injured husband, to calm the uneasiness of his wife, informs her 
that, while she was living in adultery with another man, he had 
been living with a mistress, who had borne him a son ; and as 
there is not a syllable of truth in story, the piece is called the 
Noble Lie. We remember to have seen a German play, entitled, 
as well as we can recollect, Verbrechen aus ehre—the crime 
committed out of honour; in which a man, to pay a debt of 
honoifr, breaks open a scrutoire, and steals a sum of money, 
which he faithfully hands over to his creditor. 

But it is not always necessary to wish to be original in order 
not to be moral; and the stage the most chastened by imitation 
of the ancients, is not qicite clear from this defect. But the same 
stage too has anbther imperfection, which, iu a natitm that lays 
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claim lo supcwor taste and refinement, is the mosjt^fi'aordina^ 
that could be (hiagined. It is the filthiest in Eurppe^ and a lai’ge 
portion of its comic riches consists in allusions to, and repre¬ 
sentations of, absolute nastiness, such as we—though we violate 
the unities—should not dare to produce in a theatre deftin^ for 
the lowest class of the*]people. 'I'hetTrench, in return, allege, 
that the claim of English tragedy to gseater interest than any 
other, is wholly founded upon its exhibiting objects of horror, 
and its immoderate use of racks, daggers, executions, murders, 
dead bodies, heads, &.c.; but that, in pathos, not dependant upon 
physical objects, Racine is s^iperior to Shak&peare. It is wortli 
while to examine how the matter stands, and to determine, 
whether our accusation or tlieirs be better founded. 

The mere exhibition of physical objects seldom adds to the 
interest of an aftecting stoiy- On the contrary, it requires no 
small art to make them supportable; for if they w'ere displayed 
alone, and without the passions which accompany tlibm, they 
would never fail of exciting paiiifhl impressions. The bloody 
daggers which Macbeth, returning from the murder of Duncan, 
holds in his hands, would be shocking pf themselves; and his 
taking them out of Duncan’s room at all, would appear absurd in 
a man of sound mind, as they might lead to a discovery 6f his 
crime. But no sooner do they begin to disclose the state his 
soul—to show his want of presence of mind amid the novelty of 
vice—his agonizing remorse, that dares neither to think nor look 
on what he had done—all that is uttered, all that is not uttered 
by him and Lady Macbeth, in*that terrific scene,—give thbse 
daggers a moral meaning, which they had not before; and the 
disgust, which they would otherw'ise have inspired, is subdued into 
its proper feeling. The skulls with which, according to Voltaire, 
Hamlet plays in the churchyard, would, like all other skulls, 
excite disagreeable seusations ; but as soon as .they become sub¬ 
jects for him to moralize upon—when he sees the grave-diggef 
' jowiing them to the ground,’ and thoughtlessly singing—when he* 
finds rolling at his feet the skull of that Yorick, who had borne him 
on his back a thousand times,—the heart must allow* that those 
heads, disgusting as they at first appear, bring home to it more 
satisfaction, because they individualize the sentiment, than any 
vague declamations upon the terrors of the churchyard, and the 
humiliating changes after death. The racks and wheels exhibited 
ill Venice Preserved are among the least interesting things in that 
tragedy. The parting between Jaffier and Belvidera, when he 
takes leave of her for ever, and goes out to die with Pierre, is 
the heart-rending event of the play ; and* after itj the engines of 
death are nothing. Nay, deaths are not always* tragic in them- 
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selves. When Tybalt kills Mercutio in a duel, the exclamations 
of the dying ‘ Gentleman, Uie Prince’s near ally,’ usually excite 
me.’iiment. Bat the murder of Mercutio is the cause of Ronieo’s 
banishment of Juliet’s sleeping potion^ and of the entire catas¬ 
trophe. 

It is not thus that Molmrc and other Trench poets have em¬ 
ployed the means will*, which vve reproach them. They have 
made them principal agents in the scene; and drawn inech comic 
mirth from their exhibition. In the Malade Imaginaire^ foi^ in¬ 
stance, when .Argan, reckoning up the accounts of M. Fleurant, 
his ajpothecary, enumerates all the tnedicines he took in the Last 
month, sdl the remedies which in polite English conversation have 
no name j when he asks Toinette their eifects; when two or three 
times in the play he calls for his st^ff to make a precipitate re¬ 
treat; when M. Fleurant appears on the stage, bringing in the 
great instrument of his art, for the purpose of administering its 
contents before the audience: all these are sources of comic enect, 
and never fail to exhilarate the audience, in a greater degree, per¬ 
haps, than any other incident in the comedy. The dispute be¬ 
tween the two lovers, Eraste and Lucille, in the Depit Amoureux, 
parodied by the servants of each, Gros-Ren6 and Marinette, 
contains language which, in this country, no rank in life could 
or would excuse on the theatre. They are giving back to each 
other their mutual presents. 

* Gros-Rene. J'oubliois d’avant hier ton morceau de homage— 

Tiejns—je voudrois pouvoir rejetter le potage 
Que tu me fis manger, pour n'avoir rien ^ toi, 

Marinette. Je n’ai point main tenant de tes lettres sur moi, 

Mais j’en ferai du feu jusqu’k la derni^re, 

GroS’RmL £t des tiennes tu s^-ais ce que j’eu s^aurois faire,’ dtc. 

Sganarelle, in the M^deciti malgr6 lui, returning upon the 
stage, after a short exit, discloses the motive of his going out.— 
In short, the instances of extreme filth and indelicacy are in¬ 
numerable in Moli^re, and are the pivots upon which no small 
portion of his comic power turns. One of the most celebrated 
pleasantries in the Mercure Gal^nt, by Boursault, is an enigma 
upon a word which it is utterly impossible for us to repeat, but 
wtiich is there expressed most intelligibly by an Abb4 d la 
mode. The Fourberies de Scapin are particularly reprehensible 
in ailother point of view. They are a series of tricks practised 
by children upon their parents, with the assistance of two valets, 
one of whom had already been in the bands of justice. Some 
of these tricks amount nearly to robbery; and L^aodre, 
joining with his servant Scapin, for the purpose of swindling 
nis father Glrohte, consents to permit Scapin to put khn into 
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a sack, and •beat him. But, indeed, the successful issue of* all 
the contrivances of children, aided by valets and k'oubrettes, is 
the conimoii intrigue of many old comedies. That which s^ms, 
however, to combine the defects of filthiness and immorality in 
the highest degree, is the L^gataire^universel, by Reynard j and 
we will present our readers with a gietch pf it. O^Srohte, an old 
valetudinarian without children, has promised to marry Ange- 
lique, daughter to Madame Argante. He has a nepheW, EraStc, 
l>csides two relations whom he has neVer seen, all of whom have 
views upon his inheritance. Certain infirmities of the most dis¬ 
gusting nature, of which Madame Argante is accidentally a wit¬ 
ness, determine her to break, off the intended marriage with 
G4ronte; and she promises her daughter to Eraste, on condition 
that his uncle wdll declare 4iim his lieir. Crispin, valet to Eraste, 
in league with Lisette, gouvemante of the old man, undertakes to* 
sicken him of his country coasins, and by personifying them gro¬ 
tesquely, accomplishes his purpose. But his last appearance, 
disguised as the widow of a Baron living in the Maine, who out 
of thirty law-suits cvei;y year loses twenty-five, throws G6ronte 
into a lethargy, at the very moment wKen the notaire arrives to 
make his will in favour of Eraste. In this dilemma, Crispin puts 
on the dress of the uncle, stretches himself out on his couch, and 
thus, in the presence and with the consent and co-operation of 
Eraste, dictates a will, in w’hich he takes care to bequeath Li- 
sette, his intended bride, on the express condition of her marrying 
Crispin, two thousand crowigs; and to himself, Crispin,#an an¬ 
nuity of fifteen hundred francs, to the no small annoyance of 
Eraste, who is, how'ever. content to submit; as, with the deduc¬ 
tion of the above, he is finally named residuary legatee. Eraste 
had, moreover, stolen from his uncle, during his lethargy, a pocket- 
book, containing a large sum in notes, as earnest of his inherit¬ 
ance, and handed it over to Angelique, for tBe purpose of making 
his own conditions in case of accident. The old man recovers; 
the will is shown to him by the notaire, who, having no know'- 
ledge of the deceit, joins the nephew and servants in persuading 
him that it is really of his owrt dictating. T^’s forgetfulness is at¬ 
tributed to his lethargy. He consents to all, and to the marriage 
of Eraste with Angelique, on condition of getting hack his pocket- 
book and notes untouched; and thus all are made happy. The 
natural recompense of Eraste, Crispin, and IJselte, in real life, 
would be the gallows, for forgery. Angelique, the ingenue of the 
piece, might be pursued as a receiver of stolen goods, and Ma¬ 
dame Argante as an accomplice, for both knew' that Eraste had 
purloined the pocket-book. Crispin boasts tl;pt his first wife bad 
been mistress to Eraste; and he marries Lisclte, knowing, indeed, 
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by'iicr own confession, tliat she Imd lived In the sUtne capac’ity 
Bronte, before his illness. VVe should not dar^ to sully our 
pages with any part of this phy, ekeept under the cover of a 
foreign language. G^ronte makes love thus— 

Oui, Madame, e’est vous,*pour le moins )e m’en flatte ; . 

Qui guerrirez roes ihaux mieu:|t: qu'un autre Ilypt>crale— 

^our won cCEiir coinme un julep futur 
Qui doit le nettoyer de ce qu’il n (rimpuv; 

,Mon hymen avec vous est un sur cmetique, 

Et je vous prends enfin pour mon dernier topiqhe. 

After having requested of Lisette, 

Ne vas pas Icur parler. je vous prie, 

Ni de mon lavement, ni de ma lethargie. 

Lisette. Files ont toutes deux bon nez; dans un moment 
Elies Ip sentiront de reste assuiement. 

After a number of indecencies and indelicacies in the presence ot' 
his bride and her mother, he runs off the stage, exclaiming 

Ah! ah! Madame, il ()iut cpie je xous dise adieu, 

Certain devoir pressant m appellc en certain lieu-^ 

and returns. 

Mu colique m’a pris asscz mal a propos, 

Je n’ui jamais senti a la fois tant de maux,’ Sec. 

A certain Monsieur Clistorcl, an apothecary, a great personage 
in thc-play, descants, during a long scene, upon the mysteries of 
his art, the most in consonance with his name.—But eitoiigh of 
the beastliness of this refined people. VVe are ashamed of having 
dwelt so long upon them : neither should we have done so, bad 
vve thought that, without actual quotations, \vc could have been 
credited; and we have not copied the hundredth part of what we 
might have done. 

Our readers will suppose, perhaps, that the L6gataire Uaivcrsel 
is never acted now. On the contrary; it is a stock play, and tliere 
is perhaps not one in the language that obtains more frequent res 
presentation, and more iinboun(lctl'‘ap|)lause. Jt is rich in broad 
comic humour, and Crispin is the first of valets. Our immoral and 
indecent comedies have now become obsolete on the stage. Con¬ 
greve is too incorrect for the present generation, and Farquhar tot> 
licciUious. But during more than a century, without interruption, 
Kegnard has delighted Paris, and uli France is not yet become sen¬ 
sible to his extreme grossness. La Ilarpe says the Legataire 
Universel is the ‘ chef-d’oeuvre de la gaite comique,’ and ‘ jamais 
rieii n’a fait plus rpe an flieatrc que ce testament’—tliat endited 
by CiLpin. VVe do not think it would ju oducc the same effect in 
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England. He iqibriais us also that it was founded on a fact then 
recent and well known; and anptber author * assures us, that the 
same stratagefn was lately employed. We no longer wjwder 
^ that the Newgate Calendars of both countries should be so out of 
proportion to their respective morality, since the crimes which, in 
England, would inevitably lead theii* perpetrators to the gallows, 
in France bring tliem only on the *stagt. * What with us encites 
horror, is there admired as the master-piece of coiyic mirth; and 
felony is punished by ridicule. 

Eegnard is considered as the second comic author of France. 

* Qui ne se plait pas avec Regnard (says Voltaire) n’est pSs digne 
d’admirer Moliere.' In w'it, however, and in philosophy,—though 
we have already expressed our opinion of Moliere's philoso¬ 
phy,—he is much interior.. Indeed the comic writers of France 
have not taken a wider view' of their art, than her tragic writers* 
have taken of theirs. Both, by a predilection for artilice, have 
narrowed the legitimate extent (^f the drama, and imagined a 
nature peculiar to the stage, that is to say, a nature curtailed of 
all that is gciminc. We lately said, that tragedy seemed to be a 
conception too vast for the minds of French poets and critics; w'e 
may now say the same thing of comedy, we mean of fair large co¬ 
medy, which paints men as they really arc in life, not as abstract 
genera aiul species, but as individuals endowed with all the 
humours and propensities w hich distinguish one mind from every 
other mind. 'I'liis defect proceeds from their imperfect ideas of 
character, and the liltle scope ^allowed to the human heart, in the 
constitution of French society, to range unsophisticated, and fol¬ 
low its ow'U native impulses, uiiappulled by the terrors of ridicule 
and the tyranny of fashion, 

I'here is, how'ever, one kind of comic painting in which the 
French, for truth and neatness of executi'jii, surpass all the nations 
that have attempted any thing uunlogoiis; anfl that is, the portrai¬ 
ture of French society, such as it exists in almost every cfass 
from the highest to the lowest; and of all the little nothings w'hifch 
ccMnpose the daily intercourse of persons who place in that inter¬ 
course the chief pleasures ofr life. As an example of what w'e 
mean, we will mention ‘ life Cercle, on la Soirde 'X la mode* by 
Poinsinet, of credulous memory.*!• The Cercle represents a lady, , 
Araminte, who is at home in the evening, and to whom a nuiiilier 
^_#__ 

* See Aimales Draiiiatiqucs, 1812, • 

•I" Poinsiiiel wu.s persuaded l»y liis friends that tlie King of Franw, struck willi his 
merit, Imd created a ptar-e in his liuuschuld on purpr)8e for liiui, and tliat was, the place 
of fire-'Ski'ecii, to stanrt between Itis Majesty and tiie cliinmev ; but that lie must be aide 
to support great heat; vvhicli tlic poor poet tried Ut accustom htiiisclf to every day, 
till his IcRS were covered with blisters. • 
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of'visitors pay their court; m. bomme do robe, a fearon, an old 
militaire, a marquis (which ‘title, by the by, is generic oh the 
>Veftch Stage for a coxcomb),poel^ anabb^, her phyrician, and 
two petites-'roattresses. It contains, in fact, no plot or story, but 
represents''exactly what its title announces^—The personages .act 
and speak perfectly in charabter. The baron is open* and sincere, 
and does not conceal froftt Araniinte her little foibles. The poet 
comes, by apoointment, to read his tragedy to the ladies, who, 
upon his drawing his manuscript from his pocket, call for a card- 
table. The two petites'inaitresses are intimate friends of Ara- 
minte, *aiid cousequehtly lose no opportunity of turning her into 
ridicule. The abb6 is an admirable picture of the abb6 petit- 
maitre; fluttering about from toilette to toilette, and who, as he 
says of himself, ‘ sans deveiiir la terr^^ur dcs niaris, fait qurlque- 
fois les d^lices des dames.’ When entreated to sing, he reiuses; 
when neglected, he takes up his guitar, as it were par distraction, 
and bums a song; when applajided for it, he asks est*ce que j’ai 
cliantei* The physician was copied from the fashionable Kscu- 
lapius of his time: he enters into all the particulars of the health 
of the ladies, their vapet/rs, their iierfs qui se crispent, and talks 
a little nastiness too. But the real hero of the soiree is the Mar¬ 
quis. He embroiders a chairfor Aramiiite; a falbalu for Ismcne, 
and carries a work-bag in his pocket containing garters for Lise, 
and knots for Chloe. He is desirous of marrying the daughter of 
Araniinte; but being informed that a lady to whom he had paid 
his but who had taken a strange folly in her head— 

that of inuirying him—had inherited a large fortune, he abruptly 
quits the house to return to her. Arainiute’s maid enters to an¬ 
nounce that her canary bird had escaped, upon which melancholy 
event the company separates; and Aramintc, learning the de¬ 
parture of I he marquis, gives lier daughter to Lisidor, who long 
haji loved her. This little piece, in one act, is perfect in its style; 
its chief merit, however, turns upon the representation of society 
such as it once existed (17(i4) in the salons of Paris; and with¬ 
out some knowledge of what that was it cannot be justly ap¬ 
preciated. Anotljcr comedy, belonging to the same class, and 
of almost equal merit, is the Gagciire Jmpr(*vue, by Sedaine 
( 17 ()S), once performed in tliis country under the title of Lock 
and Key; but the state of society iwEngland did not allow it to 
be fully judged. There arc also many comic operas, rej>re- 
seifling liglit traits and incidents of society, independently of the 
music, wliich are admirable. Such is La Maison A veiidre, Jo- 
coiule, and many of an older date; and many of the short pieces 
performed unon the mhior theatres, as the Somnambule, Lq 
Visile A Bedfain, TjC ci-devoiit ieunc Ilonmie: in a word, all the 
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p1ayS|, in wku:h some short story, some aoecdole, tOBie wltim*of 
society, or folly of the day, is pictured. . 

The praise wbich we bestow upon such theatres as the Varl^fe^s, 

^ the Vaudevilles, and the Gymnase^ will stamp us at once «« bar¬ 
barians in tlie opiniomof the Freuch^mid confirm the idea which 
they have, or affect todiave, of En^lfsh tasjse in general. Butwe 
cannot help it; we are not very anxiou^ alK>ut their opinion; but 
we would willingly be understood by our own .countrymen. We 
do not mean to say that the conceptions of such plays as are per¬ 
formed there are, in any respect, so great as tliose of the Ck>> 
quette Corrigee, for instance, and those which in general occupy 
the Th^^tre Frangais. But so many defects concur to lower our 
estimation of the great comedy of France, that we do not hesi¬ 
tate to place it, as a whole, infinitely below' the little comedy— 
we do not mean the farce—of the same country, la the firsf 
place, even while we allow the conceptions of the former to be 
greater, we cannot avoid saying that they are woefully inferior to 
that which they would copy, man and nature; and the distance 
which separates the ipiitation fiom the original is so immense, 
tliat a painful w'earisomeness generally accompanies us during 
their representation. In the little comedies the object, it is true, 
is not so ambitious; but the copy approaches so near to the 
prototype, which is itself so well calculated for representation 
on the stage, that we know of nothing w'hich can be compared to 
it, of its own scale and dimensions, in the dramatic art. Secondly, 
the execution of those little .comedies, though we are fv; from 
comparing their autiiors with the poets of high comedy, is gene¬ 
rally so exquisite that nothing remains to be desired, and the plea¬ 
sure they bestow is without alloy. The execution of the best 
comedies, on the large scale, is, in our minds, inferior to the sub¬ 
ject ; ami while we admire the wit, the comic force, the mirth of 
Moli^re, w'c feel that something is wanting; and still mor^ do 
we feel the deficiencies of every other French author of the same 
class. And, thirdly, something must be allowed to the perfection 
of the representation. The actors of the French stage seem to 
follow the same ratio as tlt^ plays, and 'his may naturally be 
expected. The performers in the great comedy are not so ex¬ 
cellent as those in the smaller pieces. Their conceptions may be “ 
greater, but they are more inadequate; and their execution, as a 
whole, cannot be compared with the execution of the little co¬ 
medy, which comes as near to perfection as any little thin§^we re¬ 
member to have seen. There is in the French minds an attachment 
to minutiae which precludes great thoughts, and all their greatness 
is squandered upon tritlcs. The same Spirit pjprvades their drama. 
As tiiey admit no such thing as small tragedy, they have remained 
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tiifsuccessitll in. the wi^k; buta« (somedy it suseeptihle of v^ious 
proportions, they have indemnified themselves in executing the 
frgfWf traits of sociely for their inability to paint the more deep 
seated, the gi'ander, and the more diversified humours of indivi¬ 
duals. The light comedy,<of which we have been speaking, is 
the true national comedy of France; and if the French were wise^ 
they would fling away the disastrous ambition of attempting tmy 
other. We nwist regret, however, that indecency, and the too na¬ 
tural expression of sensual love, sometimes renders those exhi¬ 
bited opon the minor theatres quite inapproacliable to modest 
ears. 

The style of dramatic painting which we have just now been 
praising on the French stage is wholly inapplicable to the state 
of society in England, and would net even be tolerated. We 
require larger traits, and more comprehensive views, even in 
our amusements, and our pastimes must partake of something 
serious and instructive. Whenever w'e pass those boundaries u'e 
run into caricature, and farce becomes our province. But even 
there we require individual humours, with, strong delineation and 
diversity of character. French farce is mere caricature, without 
'these, and sinks into buffoonery. Certainly, though we feel but 
ill-disposed toward O’Keefe for having lowered the tone of Eng* 
lish comedy, and given rise to the modern productions of farces in 
five acts, we must say that there is not an author in France who 
understood that province half so well, and cultivated it with so 
much (Success, as he did. If the English know nothing between 
great comedy and farce, the French know nothing between little 
comedy and buffoonery. The only advantage which any foreign 
stage we are acquainted with, ever derived from the introduction 
of any thing French, is the adoption of the little French comedy in 
Germany. Many of the small pieces have been translated and per- 
fortned ’with considerable success, and have served as models for 
original compositions of the same kind. The state of manners in 
Germany is such that, though this species of comedy might not 
have arisen there as an original production, it may very well be 
introduced and relished. i\n affectation of French habits, too 
commonly engrafted in some parts of Germany upon a national 
cliavacter very much the reverse of the French, may help to make 
it current wherl it otlierwise would not have gained footing. It is 
renvirkable that the national character of the Germans much more 
resembles that of the English than of the I’rench; but their habits 
and manners are more an imitation of the latter; and wherever 
these have become predominant, German frankness and sincerity 
have retrograded. ^ 

At the present moment an incipient desire of change, vague 
/ indeed, 
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indeed, as most things in their begihniog are, yet Mspongly pro- 
nounc^i seems to reij^t among a certain portion of the literati of 
France, and the theatre has given expression to that wish.* • j¥bew 
• edition of a I’reiich Shakspeare, the basis of which is X^e'^Four- 
neiir^s translation, is nt>w appearing, and in it the mistkkes of the 
former translation are skid to be corrected. ,The prospectus to this 
publication contains opinions new in Fiance, and which n)iistdts> 
please the partizans of the present literature of thescountry. 

* The name of Shakspeare,* it is said, * begins to be naturalized in 
France, arid soon, like that of Raphael, it will be hdd by us, not only 
as ihe glory of a foreign nation, but as the honour of a schooI*becoine 
European. The tendency of the age is toward that literature which is, 
improperly, called Romantic; the object of which is to be national, 
and to paint for every people the recollections of its infancy' (a very 
iitadequate idea, in our minds, of what romantic poetry is.) ‘ A taste* 
for this species of literature became prevalent in France at a later pe¬ 
riod than in other countries, because, possessing a literaturG of another 
nature, less original perhaps, but full of brilliancy and glory, we pro¬ 
tected it with jealous pride against every rival. Rut those ancient mo¬ 
numents, however admired and studied, arc not sufficient for the pro¬ 
gress of a nation ambitious of maintaining tile glory of its ancestors^ and 
compelled to draw from more abundant and diversified sources.tbe ma¬ 
terials of a literature worthy of being ascribed to its new destinies.'— 
This, indeed, is unusual language in French criticism.—* It is from the 
country of Shakspeare that this new impulse, to which we are disposed 
to yield, was communicated to us. The works of Lord Byron and Sir 
Walter Scott have spread the taste for romantic literature in France; 
but its true character must he* sought for in Shakspeare hidiself. 
Shakspeare is not merely the painter of the times improperly called Ro¬ 
mantic, he is the man of the period which he painted, and presents us 
not with traditionary recollections, but reflects the times themselves en¬ 
tirely in his poetry, always original. Ilis rudeness is not a garb ns- 
sumed by bis personages, but the forms in which many sentiments were 
then expressed. His quaintness is the spirit of Tiis age, sharpened^by 
theological controversies. His simplicity is the simplicity of nature, 
and of truth, in every time and country; but as he penetrated into 
every condition of man and of society, nature and truth appeared to 
hhn as they were in the period n*;ar to his own: and he was historical 
as well as poetical, and, above all, instructive.' 

We nyake no apology for this long extract, as it must intei^est 
an Fiigliah reader to learn the opinion of the literary revolu¬ 
tionists of France concerning our great bard, and the *chauce 
there is that he may one day be appreciated in a country 'yRere, 
for want of large views, lie so long and so invidiously bas been 
styled a burburiuii. Should this revolution -succeed, it will 
be curious to see this island still th6 model of France—still 
copied, envied ami admired—and still defamed. It is M. de la 

^ Mai tine. 
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Martfne, who, in our of^iuion, deserves to be hailed as the first 
French poet who practised the reform, and as the founder of the 
new school in France. 

The French are strongly possessed by the conviction that their 
literature/and, above all, their stage, reign paramount among tlie 
nations of Europe, aiiid aref admired by foreigners nearly in pro¬ 
portion to their civilizattbn. This is one of the egregious illu¬ 
sions of their inanity. Their dramatic poets are, indeed, read by (he 
persons who are laoiiliar With their language; and no doubt admired 
by all who prefer unity of time and place to the human heart; who 
really are convinced that a piece of painted cloth is Trezene, and 
.the patent lamps of the stage, the sun whom Phedre addresses. 
•Fashion has done much to make their literature and their lan¬ 
guage, like their modes, current in the polished classes. But the 
‘ peoj^e do not admire them, because the people in every country 
judge according to one principle, nature; and nature is precisely 
the thing which is banished fnvn the French stage, the great pro¬ 
ductions of which remain sequestered in the closet of educated 
foreigners, but never boldly appear before the general public to 
prove the national taste, land their own consonance with the com¬ 
mon fepling of men. It must be remembered that many circum¬ 
stances have contributed to make that language the classic lan¬ 
guage of conversation in the polite circles of Europe^ The 
influence and power of France; her early strength and politeness; 
her incessant watchfulness to increase her advantages by argumenta 
ad homines, in which words and nijinner have so much more effect 
than thoughts and matter; her intriguing spirit and address, always 
directed towafds gaining to her party sovereigns, ministers, states¬ 
men and cabinets, have made her longue the current dialect of 
courts, and of all who would be thought to belong to them. It is 
with a view to assume a mastery over the minds of those who do 
nqt wield it with the same dexterity, that the French have so 
much studied the arts of conversation at home, and improved the 
vehicle by which familiar thoughts are familiarly conveyed; and 
persuaded foreign nations unused to it, that that vehicle which to 
themselves is natural, is the only proper idiom for diplomacy, and 
politics, and fashion. Present enjoyment in this, as in other con¬ 
cerns, is the object to which they sacrifice the good that must be 
wished^ for; arid led on by ambitious feelings of national supre¬ 
macy, more than by the impulses of poetry, they have ad^ted 
•their language to the end which is dearest to their wishes. They 
may, indeed, win to their opinions living men, and inveigle by 
their sophistry the generation which stands in their presence, but 
they take no hold^on posterity, and lay up none of the treasures 
of the immortality w'hich they so much covet. Even in politics, 

’ , diplomacy 
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(iiplqimacy ai^ fasliion, they have taken none of the great meansr-r 
because they were not impelled by great purposes’—-to make their . 
language general. It is not the dialect of the people in any 
try. It does not prevail beyond the precincts of patoces and 
• congresses. No new^nations have made it their own;*iK> foreign 
literature has adopted it. After all \licir efforts it i» confined to 
courts, and to the courts of Europe*. In tRe east it is extinct* In 
the wost it is hemmed within a single province, -^hicfa, withostf 
being independent, is no longer under krench dominion. In the 
southern hemisphere it^has gained no footing; and all it has been 
able to acconiplish in the north, is to establish itself in the*capital 
of an empire which, newly entering into the pale of civilization, 
thought its own language too barbarous to be its bond of commU” 
niou with enlightened Europe. If tliere should be a day on which 
nations must render up an account of the use they made of the* 
means which nature had confided to them, to what deserts, once 
unpeopled, could France appeal, and prove by the idiom common 
there, that the men who inhabit tliem are her cliildrenP on what 
shores, once heathen, could she say that Christian prayers are ut¬ 
tered in her tongue? amid what peoplo could she find a monu¬ 
ment inscribed with her language to show that she had increased 
the number of beings w'ho share the blessings of this world, and 
multiplied the generations destined to be eternally happy? whcie 
could she jnoduce a French rccoid to make men hope that in the 
fullness of her power she knew not wliat glory meant without be¬ 
nevolence? what part did she take in the cultivation of that^new 
world w'hich w'as discovered the citizen of a small Italian re¬ 
public—a world such as never did, and never can again, exercise 
the generous feelings of mankind ? Where the children of Eng¬ 
land dwell, and where her language is spoken, the sun never sets; 
and from her loins has sprung the nation which, taught by her, 
has, of all that history records, employed the ehorlest time to rise 
to the greatest power and freedom. Spain too has given all sue 
had,—her laws, her courage, and her generous character, which 
neither bigotry nor despotism could degrade, to districts wider 
than herself. Portugal, a pr(wince of that heroic peninsula, has 
founded empires twice as large as France herself. Even Venice, 
Florence, Genoa, may urge their disproportioned claim to sqgne 
merit in the present state of that hemisphere, which a century or tW'o 
must number among the most important habitations of man. But 
France is a nation without offspring. The curse of sterility is njioii 
her, inflicted by her own selfish luxury. It has taken away from her 
the hope of progeny; of creating a race who might lisp her name; 
and to whom, in her decline, she might bequeath her renown and 
her enjoyments. If it be objected that £nglan<f, Spain and Portu- 
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gal undertook discoveries ambition, and pursued tbemf^vitli 
violence, we shall urge no defence for the present but this';— 
Happy is it when the evils of our nature turn to good; and dear 
should we hold the passions which, even in their abuses, lead to 
human happiness! l.'he vices which are followed by no compen¬ 
sations, which leave no tfr<ces but wretchedness, are the only 
scoui'ges which preseilt nothing but despair. Rare as such eiEaaf»> 
pies are, we assert, and upon no slight grounds, that they are 
more numerous in the history of France tlnin of any of the natimtk 
who, by whatever means, have founded the future greatness of 
Amenta; and that of all the men wjio have existed, the French 
are they who, in proportion to tlie means which nature and their 
state of social improvement have confided to them, have contri¬ 
buted the least to promote—and, perhaps, the most to injure^ 
the general happiness and progress of their species. 


Akt. VII.—1. A Collection of rare and curious Tracts on TVitch^ 
craf t, and the Second Sight, or an original Essay on fVitch- 
craft. Bdinburgh, i8^22. 

2. Thefamous History of Friar Bacon, containing the wonderful 
Thitigs that he did in his Life, also the Manner of his Death; 
with the Lives ami Deaths of the two Conjurers, Bungay and 
Fandermast. (Reprint.) 


“Il^ITCHCRAFT is not wholly disused in the British domi¬ 
nions ; in one instance, at least, it has been recently prac¬ 
tised,*^ as we shall have occasioii to mention; and the statute 


which still restrained tlie practice of the black art in Ireland having 
been repealed, those who choose to follow' the profession may do 
so with impunity: provided nevertheless, that they keep in mind 
the law which enacts that any exertion of skill, by which for¬ 
tunes are told or stolen goods recovered, may be punished as 
thb act of a rogue and a vagabond. Marvellous, indeed, are 
the perils w'bich attend tlie violation of this prohibition. Many a 
weird sister, who could sail to Aleppo in a sieve, has been fettered, 
u'ithout bail or mainprize, by the s^lls of the parish beadle; and 
many a wizard who, like Michael Snott of old, could bind Uie 
wwy demons to their endless task of twisting ropes of sand, has 
been compelled by the Rliadamunthine Justice, to beat hemp for 
six calendar months in the house of correction. 


We can now sport with these superstitions. They have ceased to 
^arm us ; but they afford a direful exemplification of the calanai- 
ties to which human nature may be subjected ; nor can the history 
of witchcraft be contemplated without horror. As the rites of the 
Sect are noticed by the earlier schoolmen and divines, they- appear 
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mcoi^xated jn a lieltisive dream, and connected wilb the relics,o/ 
a more ancient Paganism. The beldames collect by night at the 
comrnand of their many-named Queen—Hecate,—-•I)ianay-—'|^c®o- 
dias, or Benzoria,—the fair Holda amongst the Teutonic races. 

• Away they scud to Palestine, vying with one anoth^ in their 
mystic course, for she yho first can ^ip her hands in the River 
Jordan will become the mistress of the ^orld* Rut in vain— 
tl»e waters dry beneath their touch, and mock their expectatioito. 
Feasting and dancing, mirth and merriment, seem to be the intent 
of the nocturnal meetings of tlie initiated. Awkward and un?* 
coiitb, the revelry possesses that fantastic character of w4ldness, 
compounded of sport and mischief, found in the personification 
of the Satyr of antiquity and in the Puck of the middle ages. 
Satan, however, does not apjjear.— If the evil spirit partook of the 
joy, his presence could only be inferred from the impCMsibility of • 
such a convention being held under the auspices of a good demon. 
But we find no trace of the worship of the fiend, aserfbed to the 
Habhath of the witches in later tinies. The belief was reprobated 
by the church, but not punished by tlie secular arm as a mortal 
crime. ^ Let no womah boast,’ it is ordered by Augerius, bishop 
of Conserans, that * she rides by night with Diana, the goddess 
of the Pagans, or with Herodias, or with Benzoria, accompa'hied by 
an innumerable multitude, for this is an illusion of the demon.’ 

Such was the argument usuall}' employed against witchcraft 
until the fifteenth century. Bishops and confessors used every 
endeavour to convince the witch that she was deceived and cheated 
by the demon, but they did iidt burn her except w'hen sh^*was 
clearly a ' heretic.’ When exhortations failed, they sometimes 
used more tangible methods. Vincent de Beauvais delates a story 
of a witch, M ho attempted to persuade her confessor, that she 
could pass through closed doors with her nightly mesnie. He 
called her into the chancel, and, shutting the door, belaboured 
her soundly with the handle of the cross. Get out, get oift! 
mistress sorceress, he cried; aud as she could not get out, he, at 
last, allowed her to depart, saying, * Now see ye not what fools ye 
are, believing in the emptiness of dreams V To such modes of 
dispelling delusion no obj^tion can reasonably be raised. But 
an era of unutterable misery was fast approaching. The Manio 
chaeans, then secretly dispersed over every part of Christendom, 
but whose chief strong-holds were in the northern parts of Italy, 
and the eastern and southern provinces of France, M ere sought •out 
with unsparing rigour. Denounced as witches and sorcerers, a new 
impulse was given to their opponents. The popular tales of the 
aerial flights so dear to Hecate and her daughters, were united to 
the doctrines of the most ancient and most plausible of heresies; and 

the 
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Alpine vallies, ibe Lyonnais, Picar %4 and the adjoifiii^ ^ates 
of Germany, were desolated by the futy of the iiiqiusitors and 
judg^, both ecclesastical and civil. 

After the Reformation, these' persecutions atill continued in 
Protestant ^countries. It is not clear, that, affording to the old Rng'^ 
lish common law, witchcraft*and sorcery, such, w'ere puni8hable4 
If, as was often thecas^, iheserdelusions were combined with other 
Climes, treason or poisoning, or tiie lighter misdemeanours of 
fraud and imposture, the^i certainly the accusation enhanced the 
punishment. The usual authorities undoubtedly state that sorcerers 
■were to be burnt; and the church might strive to condemn tlie 
heretic ; but the case reported in the year book, 45 Ed. Jll. )>7« 
seems to show that the judges of the courts of common law wished 
to proceed with mildness. * A man was taken in Southwark with 
'u head and face of a dead man, and with a book of sorcery in his 
male, and w'as brouglit into the King’s 15endi, before Sir John 
Knevett, then Chief Justice; but seeing no indictment was against 
him, the clerks did swear him, from henceforth he should not 
be a sorcerer, and he was delivered out of prison, and the head of 
tire dead man, and the .book of sorcery Were burnt at TotliilL’ 
When the oft’ence could be considered as heresy, then of course 
the wiffeh might be duly punished. Yet executions upon this 
charge seem to have been of rare occurrence. And here we may 
be allowed to observe, that the Knights Templars, in chapter as¬ 
sembled, could have had as little power to burn Rebecca, as the 
Jews of York, in synagogue assembled, to burn Boisgilbert. 

The earlier cases of the condeitination of witches or sorcerers, 
show that the^rinie, when punished, was treated as * heresy.* But 
the statute d^Hen. Vlll. cap. 8. altered the law. It enacts that 
any person, after the day therein named, devising, practising, or 
exercising * any invocations or conjurations of spirits, witchcrafts, 
enchantments, or sorceries, to the intent to get or hnd money or 
trbisure, or to waste, consume, or destroy any person in his body, 
members, or goods, or to provoke any person to unlawful love, or 
fenr any other unlawful intent or purpose, or by occasion or colour 
of such things or any of them, or fpr despite of Christ, or lucre of 
mcmey, dig up or pull down any cross, or crosses, or by such invo- 
catioiis or conjurations of spirits, witchcrafts, enchantments, or sor¬ 
cery, or any of them, take upon them to tell or declare where goods 
stolen ’or lost shall be come’—that then all and every person or 
peftonsofteiuiing as before is mentioned, shall be deemed, accepted, 
and adjudged a felon or felons, without benefit of clergy. This act 
is carefully worded, inasmuch as it only extends to witchcraft oreii- 
ebautment practised vidtliia criminal or unlawful intent. The clause 
respecting the deiAolishers of crosses is somewhat remarkable. In 
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the pieamble) this offence is stated to have arisen in consequieiice Qf. 
givingVaitb aiicl credit to ll>e ‘fantastical practices’ which it enume¬ 
rates. The statute 1 Ed. VI. cap. 12. repealed all felonieiar'Cre^d 
by statute after the 23d of April ih die first year of Henry Vill. 
45ut by the statute 5 Eliz. c. 16 .-enchantments and \iiitche«tfts 
were again made cognizable by the cdzhnion law, but with a gra¬ 
duation of punishment. Invocations or^cdnjurations of wicked 
spirits, witchtraftf enchantment, charm or sorcery, whereby death 
eiismdy were declared felony without benefit of clergy. Persons 
practising witchcraftf enehantment, charm or sorcery, to the bodily 
harm of any one, suffered imprisonment and the pillory Ibr the 
first offence, and became felons witliout benefit of clergy for the 
second; but if these arts were merely used to discover treasure, pro¬ 
voke unlawful love, or to the intent of rloing bodily harm, then the 
punishment for the second oflfeiice was forfeiture of goods and chat¬ 
tels, and imprisonment for life. In these statutes it is very observa¬ 
ble, that the wor^ witchcraft is used wholly in its Saxon sense, and 
there is some doubt whether the ‘‘conjurations and invocations’ 
could be e.\tended to the popular notions of commerce and acquaint¬ 
ance with Satan; probably, for this reason, the act was repealed in 
the following reign, when the act (I Jac. I. c. 12.) vi^as passed by 
which it was declared, that ‘ one that shall use, practise, Sr ex¬ 
ercise any invocation or conjuration of any evil or wicked spirit, 
or ronsultj covenant zmth^ entertain^ or employ^ fee or reward any 
evil or wicked spirit, to or for any intent or purpose, or take vp 
any dead man, woman, or child, out of his, her, or their grave, or 
any other place wherein the (head body restetli; or the sdin, 
hone, or other part of any dead person, to be employed or used 
in any manner of witchcraft, sorcery, charm, or enchantment, such 
offenders, duly and lawfully convicted and attainted, shall suffer 
death.’ Coke, in commenting upon the sorcerer’s escape, re¬ 
marks, with an appearance of ill humour, that the ‘ head and hook 
of sorcery had the same punishment that the sorcerer should hav5 
had by the ancient law, if he had by his sorcery prayed in aid of the* 
ilevil.’ As the act is so penned as to make the mere taking up of 
a dead body, with the intent to be^employed in v itchcraft, a capital 
crime, it appears to have arisQiiii out of the consideration of the case 
before quoted. A few passages from the delectable dialogue ©f 
King Janies will exemplify the temper in which he wished that 
the new law should be administered. • 

Epistemun replies to a question respecting the competency of 
accomplices as witnesses for the prosecution: ‘ The assize (i. e. 
the jury) must serve for an interpreter of our laws in that respect; 
but in my opinion, since in a matter of treason against the prince, 
barncs or wives, or never so dilfamed persons, faay of our lawe 
VOL. XXIX. NO. Lvin. o G serve 
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s^rve for sufficient witnesses and proofes; I think surely, th^ by a 
farre greater reason, such witnesses may he sufficient in matters of 
hig^i treason against God; for who but witches can be proovesj and 
so witnesses of the doings q/' twitches f Pbilomathes lias notv a 
slight su^iicion that the witnesses may be deceived by raising 
up the semblances of inno'gent persons; but his scruples are re¬ 
moved by the following arguments.—* God will not permit that 
any innocent persons shall be slandered with that vile defection, 
for then the Divell would hnd waies enow to calumniate the best; 
and this we have in proof, by them that are carried with thep/mrie, 
who never see tjlie slyidow of any in ,,that court but of them that 
thereafter are tried to have been brethren and sisters of that crafte. 
And besides that, 1 think it hath been seldom heard tell of, that any 
of those persons guilty of that crime accused, as having know'ii 
them to be their marrows by eyesifflit, and not by heresay, but 
such as were so accused of witchcraft, could not be clearly tried 
upon thefn, were at the least publicly knovvn to be of ii»very evil 
life and reputation. And bcl^ides that, there arc tw'o other good 
helps that may be used for their trial. The one is, the (indiiig of 
their mark, and the tiyyig the insensiblcness thereof; the other is 
their boating in the water. For, as in a secret murder, if the dead 
carkafs be at any time thereafter lunulled by the murtiierer it will 
gush out blood; so it appears, that God hath appointed (for a 
supernatural sign of the monstrous impiety of witches) that the 
water shall refuse to receive them in her bosom, that have shaken 
off them the sacred water of baptism, and wilfully relused the benefit 
ihcrtiof. No, not so much as there eyes are able to shed tcures 
(threaten and torture them as ye please) while first they repent, 
(God not permitting them to dissemble their obstinacie in so hor¬ 
rible a crime.) Albeit the loornan kind especially, be able other- 
wayes to shed icares at every light occasion when they will, yea 
although it were djssemblingly like the crocodiles.’ 

• Precepts like these seemed to meet wiUi universal approbation ; 
«nd the Scottish clergy, urged by mistaken zeal, and influenced by 
false explanations of the scriptures, persecuted the ciiminals de¬ 
nounced before them with all the alacrity of the Inquisition. The 
cruelty of the proceedings appears qtihanced by the formality and 
precision with which they are narrated. The following account 
*■ Aay be instanced:— 

‘ ’fhe town’s part of expenses disbursed, extraordinarily, upon Wil¬ 
liam Coke and Alison Dick: 


£. s. d. 

For ten loads of coals to burn them —5 raerks 3 6 8 

For a tar barrel, )4i. . . . .0140 

For towes* . . . . . . 0 6 0 


For 
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\^or karSen to be jumps for them . 

For making of them 

For one to go to Finmouth for the Lairdf 
to sit upon their assize as judge . 

To the executiouf^ for his pains ,* . 
For his expenses here . • 


£t^ St d, 
^ 10 0 
0 8 0 

0 6 0 

8 14 * 0 
0 16 4 


The depositions on the trial are very remarkable. Alison was 
the wife of William Coke, and it appears, from the depositions of 
many witnesses, that she was in the habit of wrangling with her 
husband. The speeches on these occasions aae stated in the*infor- 
mations to be * tending to witchcraft.* She would say, * thou hast 
put down many ships.* ‘ It had been gude for the people of Kir- 
kaldie that they had knit a stone about thy neck and drowned 
thee.’ It appears that this luckless couple were poor and 
wretched. They would bitterly curse the fishermen and the mari¬ 
ners ; and if the storm arose, or the enemy captured the vessel, they 
themselves thought that the Evil Spirit was obedient to their call. 
The tragedy was consummated by Alison’s declaration. ‘ Being 
demanded by Mr. Janies Simpson, minister, when and how she 
fell ill coiivenant with the devil ? she answered, her husband many 
times urged her, and she yielded only two or three years*since. 
The manner was thus—he gave her soul and body, quick and quid- 
der, to the devil; but she in her heart said, God guide me; and 
then she said to him, 1 shall do any thing that you bid me, and so 
she gave herself to the devil in the foiesaid words. This she con¬ 
fessed about four hours at even, freely, w'ithout compulsion, before 
Mr. James Simpson, minister, William Tennant, baillie, Robert 
French, town clerk, Mr. John Malcolm, schoolmaster, William 
Craig, and James Miller, writer hereof.’ 

In this instance the confession by no means passes credibility. 
But the confession of Lillias Adie, made before the minister and 
elders of Torryburn, in Fifeshire, shows a much more intense delu¬ 
sion. They exhorted her to declare the truth. She answered, * what 
I am going to say shall be as true as the sun in the firmament.’ Being 
interrogated whether she was jn compact with the devil, she 
replied she had been so since the second burning of witches in 
this placCf —an assertion well deserving of note.—All her staf^ 
ments were given with great accuracy and minuteness as to cir¬ 
cumstances. The second time she saw the devil was at a mating 
at the Barn rods, to which she was summoned by Grisel Anderstin. 
Their number was about twenty or thirty; it was a moonlight 
night, and they danced some time before the devil came on a pony, 
and they clapt their hands and cried, thou oun prince, thou our prince! 
with whom they danced about an hour. To the^ confessions she 
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steadfastly adhered, and she was accordingly executed in tl^ year 
1704 , at Fairburn. f 

We are informed by Mr. Kirkpatrick Sharpe, that the last exe¬ 
cution of a Scottish witch took place in Sutherland, A. D. 1722, 
the sentence having been pronounced by Captain David Ross, of 
Little Dean. This old woman belonged to tlie parish of Loth, 
and, among other criines,pwas*accused of having ridden upon her own 
daughter, transformed into a pony, and shod by the Devil, which 
made the girf’ever after lame both in hands and feet—a inisfortune 
entailed upon her son, who was alive of late years. TIjc grand¬ 
mother was executed at Dornock. . After being brought out for 
execution, the weather proving very severe, the poor old woman 
sat composedly before the pile, w'arming herself by the fire pre¬ 
pared to consume her, while the other instruments of death were 
making ready. The w'itch-laws of Knglund and Scotland were 
repealed in the reign of George the Second. Those of Ireland 
were allowed to remain upon the statute-book till the year IH^I. 
In some parts of Europe iheyi peihaps, continue iu force; iu the 
year 1766, a servant maid was executed at Glams, on tlie charge 
of having bewitched the .children of her muster, one Doctor I’schu- 
di. One Steinylter, accused at the same time of being her fellow- 
wizard', hanged himself in prison. 

In 1^8 country, however barbarous the law may have been, still 
the strict forms of our jurisprudence, administered by the highest 
Judges of the laud, contributed to keep these persecutions some¬ 
what within bounds. \\ here these checks were w^anting, the 
numbers persecuted, iu consequence of the belief in witchcraft, 
almost pass credibility. In New England, in the year 1692, nine¬ 
teen were hanged, one refused to plead and perislied by the ‘ peine 
forte et dure.’ iiUy confessed themselves to be witches, and 
were pardoned. One liiindred and filly were iu prison, w'hcn the 
trials ceased, and informations had been laid against upwards of 
two hundred more ; and this in a newly settled and thinly peopled 
colony ! Wurtzburgh was the scene even of greatec horrors in the 
years lG27, 1626, and 1629. In this short period upwards of one 
hundred and filty victims perished. They included persons of every 
rank and station; many of the dignified clergy belonging to the 
cathedral, and some of the richest citizens. Neither age, nor .sex 
could excite compassion. In a list drawn up by a contemporary, 
dated *Feb. I 6 , 1629, and from which the following extracts are 
translated, be mentions twenty-nine hrandlen^ or executions, and 
he adds, that many more took place. 

‘ List of the witch folks (hexen leute) who were burnt at Wurtzbur»h, 

111 the years 1627 ,^ 628 , and the beginning of 1629 . 

*rn 
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* In^ilic fourteenth Brandt Tout peifona;**- > ' , 'll 

\ The old^mitli belonging lo the court. 

An old woman. ’ 

A little girl eight or nine years old.' 
j|h younger one, her sister. 

• In the fifteenth Brandt two.persuiis 

The mother of the Ixilore mentioned little girls. 

Liebler's daughter, agpd twenty-lour years. 

In the nineteenth Brandt six persons:— * • * 

Gmbel Babelni, the most bedutiful girl in Wurtzburgh. . , 

A student, who understood many languages, and was an e^icellent tnuMdan. 
Tvro children out of the new minster, aged twelve years. ’ 

The daughter of Stepper Babel. 

The woman who kepi the Briilge-gate. 

In the Iwenty-firSl Brandt six jrerstTns;-- * 

1’lie master of the Dietricher hospital, a TCfy learned man, 

Christopher Holtrnian. 

A boy aged fourteen years. 

Two alumni, tlie litlje sons »f Senator Stolzcnberg. 

In the twenty-second Brandt six persons:— 

Stunner, a rich cooper, 

A strange boy. • 

The growu-iij) daughter of Senator Stolzenberg. 

The wife of Senator Stolzenberg herself. 

The waslicrwumaii in llic new buildings. 

A slriingc woman. • 

In the twenly-sixlh Brandt seven persons. * 

Davit! Hans, a prebend-iry in the new minster. 

Leydcnbuscl), a Senator. 

The innkeeper’s wife at Buun>gartcn. 

An old w'oman. 

The little daughter of Valckcnbergh ; she was privately executed, aud burnt 
on licr bier. 

7'hc little son of the baililf of the .Senate. 

Wagiici, H viciir in the cathedral chapter; he was hurnf alive. 

In the twenty-eighth Brandt after Camflenias, 1629, six persons 
The wife of Knertz the biitciier. 

Babel, daughter ol Doctor Sehutz. 

A blind girl. 

Sehwnrt, a eanon of Hack. 

Ehlirig, a viear. 

Beinard Murck, vicar at the cathedral, he was burnt alive.’ 

# 

From these returns tt nppears that, unless in what are coiid- 
dered as aggravated cases, the judges had so much mercy as to coii» 
tent themselves w'iih burning the dead bodies of their viefims. 
Upwards of s!.k hundred womejj were executed in the bishopric 
of Bamberg alone. The accusalious bear me stamp of raving 
madness. IViests were convicted of baptising in the following . 
form:—Ego non baptizo te in nomine Patriset Filii et Spiritlis 
Sancti—sed in nomine Diabuli.— Parents devoted their unborn 
offspring lo Satan; and the.babes were soeuibued with witchcraft, 
that they instructed each other in the public streets; and, according 
to the confession of the witches, upwards of three thousand as¬ 
sembled at their grand annual chapter.0( assembly,, held on. the 
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jere of St. Walburgha, on tiie Kreydeoburgh, ii b^l near Ae city 
of Wurtzburgh. 

The witches of Bamberg were also accused of poisoning men 
and cattle. They sprinkled venom on the grass of the meadows. 
This chaise often appears in the witch trials; and it is hardly 
necessary to remind our readers of the double character of the 
Venefica of classical antiij^uity. Some credit has lately been given 
to these accusations. It is remarked by Mr. Kirkpatrick Sharpe 
that, witfi ail the compassion * which the fate of so many unfortu* 
nate victims is calculated to excite, it ought not to be forgotten 
that many of these persons made atboast of their supposed art, 
in order to intimidate and extort from their neighbours whatever 
they desired; that they were frequently of an abandoned life, and 
addicted to horrible oaths and imprecations; and in several cases 
venders of downright poison, by which they gratified their cus 
tomers in the darkest purposes of avarice and revenge.' The same 
reasoning is followed by the author of the Scottish novels, when 
describing the witches introduced in the Bride of Lammermoor; 
and we may readily agree that, to a certain d^ree, it is not incor 
reel. But at the same time, even the real and undoubted crimes 
of the witch must be estimated in conjunction with her real and 
undoubted wretchedness. 

Important lessons, both in psychology and in jurisprudence, are 
afforded by the history of witchcraft. The trials furnish the most 
painful proofs of the fallibility of human testimony and the in- 
lirmity of human judgment. In every portion of these records the 
strangest difficulties arise. Witnesses are found, who, under the 
sanction of the most solemn oaths, give evidence of events and acts, 
at once absurd, inconsistent and impossible. According to the 
mere average of human nature, it is difficult to suppose that all the 
persons who so bore testimony, were malignant and peijured ideots. 
But, admitting that every witness who was ever examined upon a 
witch trial swore wilfully and corruptly to a falsehood, it is still 
more incomprehensible to discover the supposed culprits themselves 
making full and free declarations of the crimes imputed to them, 
and meeting death with penitence and resignation as the atonement 
of their sinS. <• 

Altogether, the subject matter of these accusations might seem 
to be appropriately described, in the quaint but energetic words of 
an old Writer, as * that which God would not do, the Devil could 
not do, none but a liar would assert, and none but a fool believe.* 
If such can be considered as the characteristics of the proceedings, 
it ought to appear strange that they were so long tolerated even m 
an age of darkness and puperstition. And it is still more degrading 
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to tl^if pride of' tite btunan Ufideestandiiig, to befaoki, judges, wj^o 
were Slot de^cient in piety, good sense, or learning, iniaginf that 
th^ ynsre luHiUing all the precepts of tiic. law, by doooiii^ the 
miserable and tremtding aged sorceress to the slake and tho aqaUold. 

■ Hutchinson, whilst arguing against the belief in witcj^civft, was 
so perplexed by the talcs which he refuted, as to adopt a singular 
line of argument—‘We have been apt to wonder,’ he states, 

‘ why the devil had forsaken, our age, that we had no possesions 
amongst us, when in ancient times they had so man^. But if they 
that hate been thought to have been bewitched, have really been 
deuioniacks, and the Devil,by their mouthy hath carried ton his 
great work of false accusing and murdering innocent people, then 
we must own he hath done by craft, what he could not do, by 
direct temptation; and hath made those very men his tools, to 
carry on his plots, who verily believed that they had been de-, 
slroyiiTg his works.’ 

Such was the reasoning of a very humane and learneti, but en^ 
tliusiastic writer. It is an attempt to save the credit of human 
nature. Without seeking to enter into the dread question of 
moral responsibility, we may in some ^egree extenuate, without 
excusing, the crimes of the persecutors, by ascribing them to virtual 
insanity. J n considering the actions of the mind, it should wever be 
forgotten, that its affections pass into each other like the tints of the 
rainbow: though we can easily distinguish them when they have 
assumed a decided colour, yet we can never determine where each 
hue begins. It has been said that 

‘ Great wit to madness nearly is allied, •• 

And thin partitions do the bounds divide.' 

The truth of this observation may be extended beyond the letter 
of the observation. Madness is almost undefinable. Right reason 
and insanity are merely the extreme terms of a series of mental 
action, which need not be very long. Much of the evidence in 
the witch trials was giwsn under the influence of the positive though 
undefluable madness, arising from panic fear united to bitter hatred. 
And there are too many historical instances which prove that de¬ 
lusions perfectly equivalent in moral absurdity and wickedness, may 
be excited by terrors whiclj have no affinit} to those inspired by 
witchcraft. ^ 

As to the confessions made by the witches themselves, it is knowtr* 
that, in very many instances, they were obtained upon the rack. 
Such declarations of guilt require no explanation ; but it is,too 
evident that confessions of guilt were frequently wrung out of the 
sufferers by the agonies, more lingering, yet perhaps equally severe, 
of continued vexation and persecution. ‘ I went once,’ says Sir 
George Mackenzie, ‘ when I was .1 ustice*Depute, to examine some 
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WQinen that had co}ifa»sed judicially; and one of them, who ^a$ a 
sickly creature, told me, under secresie, that she bad not oonfeased 
because she was guilty, but being a poor rreatunei^ who wrought 
for her meat; and being defamed for a witch, she knew she should 
starve, forno person thereafter would either give her meat or 
lodging; and that all men w^uld beat her, and hound dogs.at her; 
and that therefore she desired to be out of the world ; wliereupon 
site wept most bitterly, and upon tier knees called God to witness 
what she said.'—'Fiiis spQcies of torment again leads to insanity. 
Wretchedness and oppression, disorganizing the body as well as 
the mipd, will make ipven wise men piad. At length the W'itch 
became wicked in thought, though not in deed. The hatred of 
the world placed .her out of the pale of society. Detesting and de¬ 
tested, she sought to inHict those evils which she could not effect; 
,aud half conscious of a delusion winch she could not overcome, 
she became reckless of her own miserable life, yielding to the 
frantic despair which compelled lic'- to wish to believe that she was 
in league with the powers of licll. But these horrors are not 
the peculiar consequences of superstition. They are in no wise 
the e.\clusive attributes of barbarous times; 

Dreadful as the cruellies may have been which were thus perpe¬ 
trated i.ncler the name of the law, we are still compelled to ac¬ 
knowledge that superstition only assisted in producing them. It 
was only one of the influential causes; and other causes and pre¬ 
tences equally poient may exist even in an age of reason. When 
the contagion of fear and hatred is at its height, the mysterious love 
of destruction wliicli is always lurking in human nature, uequiies 
fresh strength as it proceeds. Its effects have heeti exemplified 
within our lei olleclion. The wide wasting and insane persecutions 
which, two hundied years ago, would have taken the shape of the 
proscription of witchcraft, have been renewed in our enlightened 
times with greater violence. The executions, the massacres, the 
uoyades, the fusillades of the Trench llevolution were luged by the 
iidfne moral madness which, in the preceding age, had occasioned 
the persecutions of so many alleged votaries of Satan. They differ 
in name; but they are precisely the same in kind. Bloodshed 
always causes bloodshed, 'riieie is a state of moihid excitement, 
during which the contagion of iiuirder spreads with as much epr- 
tainty as the plague; and the individuals composing a nation may 
be exajted into a paroxysm of moral frenzy, possessing as little 
conU'oul over llieir actions us the raving maniac. The iiistiiiments 
of evil may occasionally share our pity with the victims ; but those 
who are anxious for the welfare of society, will diead the ‘ philo¬ 
sophy’ of the disciples of Robespierre and Marat just us much as 
the ‘ superstition’ which is taught in tiie Malleus Muleficarum, 
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It would be easy to show that, in f>eculiar instances, the be|i^ 
ill witchcraft* had a physical basis in that preteniatuial state of 
the body -and of the mind which is produced by the use of |p;otent 
herbs and intoxicating drugs, the accompaniments of magic even 
» from the earliest age. Tliis is eminently the case wiljj tespect to 
the witchcraft of the ^Scandinavians. •* Odin was said to have first 
revealed these dangerous secrets^ and he^taught tlie Asi to boil the 
demon cauldrons of the Vam* Whilst the body of tlie Trollquind, 
or Sorceress, was outstretched on the earth, her sotil was Auatitig 
in far distant lands ; or in a slate of feverish dream, excited by the 
maddening narcotic, sHc pi^iired forth her qracles in veisef uncoii" 
scious of her strain, and without etfort or premeditation. Of the 
influence and employment of medicated potions for such purposes 
there is suflicieut evidence, and the Kubia Khan of Coleridge, com¬ 
posed, if the expression may be allowed, under circumstances per<^ 
feclly similar, is an extraordinary and authentic instance of the 
energy arising from this morbidiexcitemciit of the mind*. 

The Kunic Hecate has been faifiiliarized to the Knglish reader, 
by her introduction in one of those works which at once command 
an unchallenged pie-cniinence in our iiational literature. In the 
* Scottish novels,’ every lint of the landscape has received colouring 
from nature: no personage is brought into action whodias not 
beenieally heard and seen—we can hardly except the White Lady 
of Avtnel. And therefore, no surprize will be excited when 
it is staled that the prototype and namesake of Ulla Troil now 
lives,, and conutiands tlie powers of the air in the distant bhet- 
lands. About three years ago/^ a Stranger, though not unlflftjvvn, 
sailed to these still vexed islands, from the main land of Scotland, 
and Norna then sold him a wind, unwi|ting that slie was conversing 
with a far mightier magician than herself. 

Warton observes, that the enchantments of the Ifonic poetry 
‘ are very ilifteient from those in our roniancfs of chivalry. "I’he 
former chiefly deal iuNspells and charms, such as would presefve 
from poison, blunt the weapons of an enemy, procure victory, alky 
a tempest, cure bodily diseases, or call the dead fiom their tombs ; 
in uttering a inysleiious form of words, or inscribing Kunic cha¬ 
racters. The magicians of^romance are chi..:ly employed in form¬ 
ing and conducting a train of deceptions. There is an air of 
barbarian horror in tlie incantations of the Scaldic fablers,^ihe 
magicians of roinunce oiten present visions of pleasure and 
delight; and, althougli not wilhont their terrors, sometimes jead 
us through flowery forests, and raise up palaces glittering with 
gold and precious stones. The Runic magic is more like that 
of Caiiidia in Horace, the romantic resembles that of Armida in 
Tasso. The operations of the one are frequently but mere tricks. 
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if^.^tinipaj'isonj.with tliat «itblbiie stiienifittj^af neci^raai^tic^iiia- 
chinery which the other so awfully presents to the spectator.’^ 

'J'he paralbl so presented is ^pleasing, hut it is defiant iit cor¬ 
rectness. 'ISie historian of poetry has not att^ded strictly to the 
line which divides the fiction of fable from the fiction of reality. 
In the poetical romances of the earlier portion of die middle ages, 
in tbe geste and in the lay, the agency of supernatural beings is 
not of fre4|uent introduction. In Aroadis de Gaul, and in the 
lives of bis followers and progeny, wonders increase upon ns. We 
fully agree with our good friend Don Quixote, that there is not 
u greater pleasure in tliis world than to see before us im immense 
hdte of burning pitch, boiling and bubbling, and full of serpents, 
dragons, and alli^tors, and to hear a dolorous voice issuing from 
the midst thereof, summoning the knight to plunge into the damii^ 
(Waves, or to be considered as unworthy of participating in the de¬ 
lights of the seven castles of the seven fairies. But the marvels 
of these romances—and it is to them that Warton seems chiefly to 
allude-—are by no means authentic : they are merely poetical ma¬ 
chinery. Nobody ever believed in them, and they are quite uncon¬ 
nected with the orthodoxy and practice of the black art. More 
trustworthy authorities are the invectives of the divine and the sen¬ 
tences df the lawyer. From these sources a correct and minute de¬ 
tail of the superstitions in question may be collected; and when 
examined, they rather tend to destroy the idea of any marked dis¬ 
tinction between the * enchantments of Runic poetry,’ and those 
of the Scandinavian stem which prevailed amongst other nations, 
though the belief was necessarily'>modified by the circumstances 
under which it was received. 

Magic assumes a more creditable shape than the superstitions 
which are usually associated with its name; it was knowledge; 
and many of those whom Naud6 has vindicated from the charge, 
would probably have considered themselves rather honoured than 
disgraced by the imputation. 

• The magical colleges of Spain enjoyed a species of classical 
•reputation. In these our western parts of Europe, they appear 
to have been the successful rivals of Dom Daniel, the great Alma 
Mater beneath the sea. Toledo and Salamanca and Simancas 
wei’e alike celebrated or defamed for the instruction which they 
imf^rted in unhallowed lore. The schools w'ere held in subter¬ 
raneous chambers. Martin Delrio had seen the entrance of the 
awful cavern at Simancas, which was not closed until the reign of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, when the entire subjection of the Ishmael- 
ites rendered it unnecessary to temporize any longer with the 
powers of darkness. The doctrine delivered at Simancas, how¬ 
ever, was not Goetic Magic, or that which is vulgarly termed the 
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Black Art, but the high and {Hire Theurgy ^ich repels all 
versh with the evil demon. 

Tfaeurgical magic, the magic which seeks its converse \^h the 
Power, the Inteiligence, and the Angel, might have been first 
diffused in Spain the sectaries of the Gnostic dQCtiiiieB, who 
appear Co have found, numerous adherents in that counliry duiti^ 
many centuries. After the Moorish • conquest, it extended its 
empire. The Castilian was subdued into respect for hk bece- 
ditary enemies. He bowed to their imaginary Visdom as well 
as to fiieir real knowledge. Nor did these pursuits fail to find 
the highest patronage? Alfonso the Wise, thus ordered* that the 
book of King Piccatiix the philosopher should be rendered into 
Latin, out of the Saracen tongue. At bis command the transhition 
was made in the year of oyr Lord 1256, and in the year of the era 
of Alexander 1568, and iii the year of the era of Cesar 1295, and 
in the year of the Arabs 556. We are informed by bibliografdiers 
that even in the last century*vcyr large prices were ^iven for this 
Encyclopedia of magic, by persons who thought it would certainly 
enable them to evoke any spirit whom they chose.—^The work, • 
however, has little ori^nality. Arbate^and the Clavicuia Salomo- 
nis, both of which are comparatively common books, though less 
extensive, are nearly as curious in all material points. King Pic- 
catrix was a mere compiler, and he confesses, conjurer as he was, 
that he made the book from the works of two hundred authors, 
amongst whom we find the honoured names of Abentaria, Enipedo* 
cles, Queen Folopodria, Tinliquiz Zadilair, Zatrac, Mercury of 
Babylon, Hermes Trismegisfus, Alforz, Alphila, Adam/*PIato, 
Aristotle, Hippocrates, and the great Geber Abenhayen. Those, 
however, who have not ready access to the volumes of the before- 
mentioned sages and magicians, may satisfy themselves with the 
treatise of Piccatrix.—It will be useKil to the student who, without 
much research or labour, wishes to acquise a compendious and 
practical notion of>Iie art and mystery of talismans and sRitral 
magic, whilst the general reader may receive it as an aiithentio* re- 
ootd of Arabian superstition. There is no reason whatever to doubt 
its imputed origin. Many qf the magical planetary seals appear 
to be Cufic monograms, sind the whole theory involved by the in¬ 
vocations of Piccatrix, and the other tomes of the same natiirej^ 
in conformity with the astral theurgy of the Semitic nfltions. 
Michael, Gabriel, Samael, Raphael, (Jriel, Zadkiel, and Satiel, 
move in the planets and inform the celestial spheres. They were 
adjured and bound by holy names; and aloes and sandal wood 
and fine spices were burned in the censer. Purified by fasting and 
by orison, clad in white linen, armeti with the elemental sword, 
shielded by the Pcntacle of David, the Master^entered the circle of 
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characters tracedr>on the consecrated groimd, and die threatening 
prayer was read aloud whidi bound the pkiuetary king ti» descend 
from his oJ’h, and obey, or at least assist, the gilted mortal. 

Latin invocations are intermixed with words and phrases in 
other langu^es, Greek, and Hebrew, and Chaldee; some there are 
which cannot be easily recognized, but which may possibly* be 
Egyptian. The Egyptian •name of the sun, ^PH, is often found 
on the Gnostic or Basilidiaii gems, which owe their origin to sec¬ 
taries, whose religions opinions were analogous to the doctrines 
recorded in the magical treatises of a much later date. Tlie vi¬ 
sionary shapes whom we are taught to^evoke in the magical trea¬ 
tises do not belie tlwir historical character. Many of the hideous 
ntonsters engraved upon the gems correspond with the description 
of the genii of the planets. 'I’Ire angel of Saturn may be pecu- 
Uarly recognized—-Tall of stature, with an awful aspect, four faces 
frown around hi;; head, on each knee is seen a liiiman counte¬ 
nance, but black and glaring. His'inotion is like the tempestuous 
blast, earth shakes beneath his tread. The talismans of the 
middle ages always retained a close allinity to their jrrototypes, 
and the seals continued to Jie armed with the imagery of the sup¬ 
posed disciples of Babylon. A very curious talismanic ring of 
this class was lately found near St. Albans, and is now in llie 
possession of Lord Verulain. The gem is a red stone, iifjon 
which is engraved a lion grasping the head of some animal 
above is a star. The ring is of silver, and two inscriptions iu 
concentric circles surround llie stone— ecck vie it Leo. Si- 
GiLLvk loHANNls JDelaval. The characters are of the reign 
of Edward 1. or his successor. The magical iigures engraved on 
the stone are copied from prototyjies of much older date; three 
have been published by Chiftlet in his Essay on the Busilidian 
Gems (pi. vii.) 

An anathema had Jbeen denounced against the vain and pre- 
sunfptuous pursuits of magic. When assembled in public, and de¬ 
bating ill the college, the Doctors allowed of no distinction 
between Celestial and Goetic magic, between the invocation of a 
good demon and the compact with an evil one. But the restless 
aspirations of aideiit minds would not ,be obedient to the decree. 
And many a sound theologian, who exclaimed loudly in the chair 
agaiifst these heresies and errors, would seek a secret communion 
with beings descending from other spheres. But to justify himself 
to lii« own conscience, he endeavoured to fancy that he was not 
acting in repugnance to tlie faith and doctrine which he owned. 
The rites of Christianity were secretly and silently blended with the 
magical ceremonies of ih^ Eastern tribes, and the spells of the 
middle ages exhibit” a strange confusion of the practices of the 
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tbtireh amd ^ Piatontccabala* ^ The sign of tiie^ ct^ss akernatjss 
with^tfec petitalpba, and the names of the Evangelists are added . 
to the angels of the stars* Ho4y water which chased a’lj^ay the 
demon, also assisted in consecrating the hallowed Lamen and the 
Periapt. The lustration was in direct disobedienceJto the ritual 
whence it derived its, power; but'.with equal perverseness, the 
sacrifice of the mass was thouglit to pesfeCt the charm which sub¬ 
jected the tliaumaturgist himself to the dread penalty of excom¬ 
munication, and deprived him of the benefit of the*sacrament. 

It is somewhat singular to observe how rapidly these abuses gained 
ground in the ages approaching to the century of the Reformation. 
Ecclesiastical ceremonies during that period were the invariable 
accompaiumcnts of magic and demonolatry. No spell could be 
cast without a priest; iqiages w'ere baptized in the font and 
placed upon the altar for the purpose of striicing the- victirtf 
whom they represented with disease and death. There were few 
of tlie magicians of Catharine* of Medicis who w'ere hot in holy 
orders. The Cniviiiists of Trance owed little charity to popery, or 
to the reigning dynasty, and their credulity has sometimes ex- * 
aggemted the charges* but in the uiain/hey are not to be denied. 
The causes w'hich induced these perversions of doctrine, also coin- 
verted the saint into a being whose character assimilates^vith the 
attributes of the Agathodeinoii of a classical age; W'hilst the 
prayers addressed to the canonized martyr or confessor echo the 
voice of the magic lay. 

Gaspar, Melchior, and llalthazar, the three kings of Cologne, 
appear as favourites in this system of magical hagioIogy.-^Their 
names were inscribetl in phylacteries, which w'erc worn as preserva¬ 
tives against sudden deatli. Rut the same names also constituted 
the potent charm which revealed the fatal hour. It W'ns thought, 
that if, on new year’s eve, these names were wTittcn with blood upon 
the forehead, the person thus seeking the painful foreknowledge, 
w'ould see himself reffteted in the mirror, under the semblance in 
which be was fated to expire. • 

When those orisons, the comfort of fond and doting age, were in 
the vernacular tongues, they weje almost always couched in rhythm, 
if not in verse, muttered omsuiig by the croue, and spelt by lisping 
childhood. The following, perhaps in the language of the thiiw^ 
teenth century, was used to staunch blood:— ** 

Longes jie knyht him understod 
To Cristes syde his spere he sette 
Jier com out water an blod. 

In Jie nom of j>e vader astond blod! 

In Tu nom of boli gost as^a blod !' 

At Cristes will ne driple )>e na murw! 
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^ happy day was secured in France by ^ irhythniicil 

invocation, which we notice on account nf its relation to another 
article,of pt>pular belief in that country*, namely, that whoever saw 
the image of St. Christopher, was preserved during that day firom 
misfortune* t-*-' 

Seint Jehan et;son agnel 
Seint Christofle et son fardel 
Seinte Marie et sa brassee 
'Me doint bgnne et eureuse jouroee. 

No sanctioti has been given by the Church of Rome to these 
' snperstitknih observances/ which, on the contrary, were severely 
and sincerely reprobated by her prelates. But the corruptions 
of which Rome approved, could not fail to induce others which 
she condemned; and the boundary between legitimate hagiolatry 
and forbidden saint-worship was so faint that such censures would 
possess but little real influence amongst the uninformed and illi¬ 
terate vulgdr. The feasts of the* saints became associated witli 
many magical observances obviously deiived from the times of 
heathenism. Both among the eastern and the western nations, the 
eve of Saint John, on whqse morrow the sun completed his highest 
course, was deemed the fitting time for those mystic rites which 
commaitd the evil spirits and give an insight into futurity. In after¬ 
times the pure and splendid Artemis herself could no longer be ad¬ 
dressed by the maiden of France or England; it was therefore ne¬ 
cessary that the invocation should take another form, and the 
* moon was charmed,' at the hour when the silver beams of the new¬ 
born bJescent first shone forth, by the name of Saint Lucia or Saint 
Agnes. 

Love-charms were sometimes dispensed by beldames of no am¬ 
biguous character. Philtres, in most cases, were evidently poisons, 
and the persons who dispensed them, though innocent of sorcery, 
wxre not undeserving^of the punishment of the law. Sympathetic 
magic compelled the desired object to appear, unwilling, perhaps,and 
unsonscious of the power which attracted him. One of the most 
amusing episodes in the most amusing of romances is founded upon 
this belief. Pamphila, ignorant of the deception practised by her 
attendant, burns the tresses which she supposes lo have belonged 
to the Boeotian youth. The three wine sacks, whence the hair 
was "cut, become filled with feeling and with life; they rise, they 
obey the irresistible spells of the Thessalian sorceress, and stum- 
*blb with blind alacrity through the street, until they arrive at her 
door. Here Apuleins meets them, and mistaking the goat skins, 
thus animated, for as many midnight robbers, he attacks them with 
all the valour of the knight of La Mancha, until his sword has laid 
them low. It is rather sorrowful than amusing to find that another 
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vea-sion of this old story was produced a charge ^aiast the luck¬ 
less Doctor Fiaii. Daphnis was also compelled to appear realty 
and corporally at the bidding of Hecate; and the magic of Thessaly, 
transmitted from age to age, yet lurks by the village tire-skle. The 
task allotted to the’ is now performed by tlie * Dymb Cake 
the method of composing it, may l^e found in Mother Bunch. 
Some diihculty, however, must be encouotered in making this charm 
stand firm and good, as rather a painful duty is in^)osed upon the 
three spinsters who blend the ingredients. If they^peak one word 
during four-and>twenty hours, the spell is broken. In Scotland, the 
stories which are told’’respyc ting its effect, have all a fatal catas*- 
tropbe. They tell you, that the bridegroom thus conducted by the 
infernal powers, enters the opened door at midnight, and looking 
earnestly at his intended 8|)Ouse, casts some weapon on the table, 
and then vanishes. A marriage, of course, takes place, and the wif& 
must keep the murderous token with fearful care. If she parts 
with it, his love is lost; and if k is discovered by the hAsbatid, and 
according to the story, he always discovers it, then l\ie magical ne¬ 
cessity compels him to plunge it in her breast. A moral might be 
fanci^ to lurk in this idle legend. Suf^)Osiiig it to be an apologue 
—^and it possesses as good a right to be so considered as the fables 
of classical antiquity—an intelligible lesson is conveyed. *T[''he 
bearer is w'arned to distrust an affection raised by fraud or guile; 
and to consider that no passion can produce a durable happiness, 
unless it fairly arises from the heart. 

The wily Tregetour must take his rank amongst the natural 
magicians. When he played *n the hall, aud cast the balis*di the 
air, and pierced his body with the innocuous sword, the guests 
eyed him half with delight and half with horror, nothing doubling 
that some minor bend, if not Zabuloii himself, assisted in the 
sport and deceit. Originally, there is no doubt that the juggler 
was a real magician. In the laws of Edwv^l and Guthruni, the 
pijlep is associated w'kh the witch and the murderer, against whbin 
are denounced the pains of banishment or death.* Bodiii is IcHid 
in exclaiming against the famous Trois lischelles,—he must not be 
idenlihed with the expert finish|:r of the law in Quentin Durward— 
who was guilty of the diabolical trick of slipping the rings from off 
a golden bracelet, whicli nevertheless remained entire. It is sahJu. 
that Trois Eschelles confessed that he performed this and otherTeats 
of a like nature, at the court of Charles IX., by the help of an 
evil spirit, to whom he had sold himself, and he was condemned 
to die. A pardon was granted; but the juggler relapsed, and 

* It is probable the English word juggler is derived from the {Saxon pj^lsp and not 
from the French jongleur. * 
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WHS afterwards executed. There is reason, however, to suppos^^ 
that like many other sorcerers of the middle ages, his punishment 
was not wholly unmerited, and that, though he may have been inno¬ 
cent of magic, he understood too well the art of poisoning. 

it is not difficult to understand, that in a credulous age, thd 
tricks wdiicb now aUiuse tiie countryman at a fair, wOnld as¬ 
sume the most portentous^colouring. The stages of similar mys¬ 
tifications may J^e often guessed, and sometimes discovered. The 
following instance is rather remarkable. When' Charles the Fifth 
entered Nuremburg, the celebrated liegiomontaims exhibited the 
automata which he had constructed :--r*aii eagle of W'oodj placed 
on the gate of the city, rose up and dapped its wings, whilst the 
emperor was passing below; and a fly, made of steel, walked 
round a table : all this is sufficiently credible. A few years after¬ 
wards, w'e find the chroniclers relating that the wooden eagle 
sprang from the tower and soared in the air; and that the steel fly 
Jiew three limes round the empercw, and then alighted buzzing on 
his hand. 

We here obtain an exemplification of the manner in which all 
matters interesting to the imagination are affected by the imagina¬ 
tion. One little circumstance is forgotten, another receives a slight 
tinge of a more decided colouring. The narrator is rather glad to 
excite amazement, the listener is not displeased to be filled w'ith 
astonishment, and adventures and incidents, neither very strange, nor 
very inexplicable, become imperceptibly and unanswerably invested 
vvitli the attributes of wonder. 

B^p'tista Porta, Cardan, and other w’riters of that class, have 
given us copious treatises on secrets, but they do not elucidate the 
processes of the old jongleurs. Many of their tricks appear to have 
been performed by the mere vulgar processes of dexterity and con¬ 
federacy, There are instances, however, in which marvels seem to 
have been effected by physical science, by those who really and truly 
cltfimed the honours of magic and wonder-working. Amongst the 
Pegan Teutons and Sclavoniaiis, steam assisted in causing the vo¬ 
tary to tremble before the god Piister, who, in England, in after¬ 
times, acquired the homely name of Jack of Hi!tun; that is to say, 
a metal idol was constructed on the principle of the Ailopile, which 
puffed and roared tremendously us soon as the fire w'as lighted be¬ 
neath it. Many a fiery dragon w'as evidently a firework. Gun¬ 
powder* w'as known to a chosen few, long before it was applied to 
the rurt of war. In the treatise De Mirabilibus Mundi, falsely 
ascribed to Albert the Great, but which belongs to his erg, the 
mode of making rockets is described. And, indeed, the process 
could scarcely fail to be imparted to some of the merchants and 
pilgrims who, either directly or indirectly, had intercourse with 
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India, although they might not chuae to make a public disclosure 
of th§ secret! 

In the middle ages the Philosopher was not ignorant of the power 
of the uncombined lens. Perhaps the telescope was also knowfl, and 
. refraction and reflection would often call the ghost from the tomb, 
and raise the sheeted dead. That* the * Phantasmagoria’ was 
really applied for such* purposes, evdh ^hen knowledge acquired 
more popularity, is satisfactorily evinced by one of the ‘ relations’ 
in Richard Bovet’s * Pandemonium, or the Devil’s Cloisters,’ 
a work inscribed by the learned author to Dr. Henry Moore, in 
a dedication which vonches for the veracity of all the particulars 
in this collection. Bovet* published his book in 1684, and it 
appears that about sixty years before, Mr. Rdmund Ansty of 
South Petherton, had occasion to return home by night from 
Woodbury Hill Fair, a nrtirt well known in the west country.^ 
Coming to a place not far from Yeovil, noted by the name of 
Outhedge, his horse rushed vq^y violently with him against one 
side of the bank, snorting and tsenibling very much, so that he 
could by no means put him on his way, but he still pressed nearer 
to t^ bushes. At length Mr. Ansty heard the hedges crack W'ith 
a dismal noise, and perceived coming fowards him in the road, 
which is there pretty wide, a large circle of a duskish lighttf about 
the bigness of a veiy large wheel, and in it he perfectly saw the 
proportion (f a huge bear, as ckuily as if it had been by day 
light !—(The italics are not ours, they are Bovet’s, and mark his 
horror.)—The spectre passed near him, and as it came just over 
against the place where he wq^, the monster looked very^sh- 
fully at him, showing a pair of very large flaming eyes; as soon 
as ever it was gone by, his horse sprung into the road and made 
homeward with so much haste that he could not possibly rein 
him in, and bad much ado to keep the saddle.—^ The old gen¬ 
tleman,’ Bovet continues, is lately dead, but there are many of 
the neighbours, of gqj>d reputation, that halfe often heard hun 
relate this passage, and, upon inquiry, can witness the truth of it.’ 
Yea, and it also witnesses, tliat about the year 1620 some mis¬ 
chievous English scholar was well acquainted with the construc¬ 
tion of the magic lantern ; so that the story may be considered as 
a contribution towards the ^History of Inventions.’ 

Some profitable knowledge might possibly be derived from 3” 
scientific investigation of the feats even of the juggler. It is not 
unimportant to the metaphysical inquirer to study the extent*of the 
empire gained by the mind over the muscles and organs, which* in 
ordinary cases, are not obedient to the will. [ t is useful to ascertain 
how much may be effected by mere slight of hand and dexterity, and 
to consider the W'onderful quickness and*supplepeis to which the 
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human l»ody can be made to attain by dint of early practice, of perse- 
v«ii aiice and of labour. Many of the common tricks which make the 
vulgar stare, are nut always clearly compreliensiblc to the philoso¬ 
pher. - Science is founded upon experinijent; and the experiment 
in the booth may be turned to as good account as if it were 
pertormcd in the lecture room. We Irave often wondered that 
tiiese inquiries have nQt excited more attciilioii, and that so few 
endeavours should have t^eii made for the purpose of solving the 
riddles which are daily propounded to us. Without multiplying 
examples, it will be sufticient to notice the faculty of Ventrilo¬ 
quism. ^ This art, trick, cheat, or by whatever other name we may 
chuse to call it, is acqifired apparently with facility, by very illiterate 
men. The deceptions which arise from it are so perfect as to 
baiile the ear and the uiidoi standing. The Ob is heard amongst 
us season after season, and yet there is no one of the learned men 
of this great city who can give any satisfaclory e.\plauation of the 
witchery. , 

The Northern necromancy is by no means of a spiritual de¬ 
scription. In Scandinavia they know' of no ghosts but vampires. 
U'lie apparition of a dead man is termed q Gieugangerj that is to 
say, a revenant, one who^‘ giings again.^ In consequence of this 
idea, th^ Scandinavian assailed these unwelcome visitants by charms 
whidi are equally terrihe to the living, by process according to 
due form of law'. In the Kyrbiggia Saga there is an account of a 
troop of vampires who take possession of a house, and sit every 
evening by the fire. An action of ejectment is brought, witnesses 
are e,vimined, and a verdict given against the dead, who severally 
depart when judgment of ouster is* pronounced against them. A 
practice wholly similar prevailed in Germany: the vampire was 
quelled either by driving a stake through the corpse, or by burning 
it to ashes; but it was necessary to apply to the magistrate for a 
ilecree authorizing such operations, which he pronounced, after 
hearing w'itnesses. I'n our late barbarous laws of suicide, we trace 
the same ideas; and a perusal of the vampire stories will leave no 
ddubt that the practice of diivlng a slake through the corpse, and 
burying it in die highway, a practice which rests wholly upon tra¬ 
dition, inasmuch as there is no aneieut xmiLten legal authority to 
support it, has been adopted solely for'^lhe purpose of preventing 
'ihe^ody from rising again. It is a mere superstitious observance, 
quite unsupported by any proper voucher. 

Natural ma^c, as another branch of occult science was termed, 
fourtd patrons amongst those who sliiiiined pursuits apparently 
more unreal, but not in fact more fanciful and unfounded. 'I’hc 
root and the herb, the bird and the beast, the fruit and the flower, 
were supposed to be endued with powers and virtues never veri- 
‘ fled 
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fied by cxj>eriment, but never disproved or marked as falsehoods. 
Gather the herb which the I^tins call Salvia, but which, in the. 
Chaldee tongue, bears the name of Colcrican, and biiryjt in a 
vessel of glass, and a wonderful serpent, Albortus assures us, will 
be generated by the decaying herb. ^If the reptile isfiast into the 
iire, the loudest thunder will be heqrd to roll: place its ashes in 
the lamp, and the delusive light will till \he dwelling with more 
monsters than ever crawled in the Libyan desert. Petaphylon, the 
herb of Mercury, heals w'ounds, and calms all agoiTy of mind. But 
It possesses other virtues. He who bears it about him when he 
seeks a favour of a king oj an emperor, will never be refftsed; for 
it will bestow all the persuasion of the Deity of Eloquence. It is 
not alone the lustre which gives value to the diamond. Let it bo 
placed beneath the j)illow of the sleeping woman, and she reveals 
her love or her infidelity. But these effects are only to be pre^ 
duced by jittending to the planetary hour, when the star and the 
sign coincide in calling forth lire energy of the materialforiii, placed 
ill the nether world, but correspo^liding and obeying its influential 
cause in the sky. 

Pliny alhrms that *niaglc was wholly derived from medicine. 
There might be more truth in the converse of the proposition; but 
it matters little in what manner it bo received, so close w’dk the affi¬ 
nity between either science. In the ancient world, as yet amongst 
uncivilized nations, the physician acted as the magician. 'Ivlins 
they prospered. They had a cheap, perhaps a salutary materia 
medica. We speak with respect and submission, but perhaps it 
might be a good time both Ifor the pliysiciaii and the siclt man, 
when the place of pills and potions was supplied by spells and 
charms. The mysterious prescription was applied to the outside 
of the piitient, instead of finding its way within, jinanuziptn, 
scrawled upon parchment, cooled the fever; jthracadahia, chased 
away the ague. An hexameter from the Iligd allayed the agony of 
the gout, and the rheumatism y iclded to a verse of the Laitien- 
tutions. • 

Such vestiges of the magic of the Anglo-Sa.vons as have been 
preserved in our days, are almost wholly pharmaceutical. The 
lungadlc, or consumption^lhe pock, the go;-.:, the dropsy, all were 
ordered to yield to the roots and plants of the field, assisted by vgi;§^ 
and song, and spell. And in the w itch verse which excited the 
indignation of Reginald Scott, we think that the rhylhm*and echo 
of the oldest time may yet be recognized :— 

Hail to thee, holy herb ! 

Growing in the ground. 

On the mount of Caharie 
First wertthou found. • 
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. TTrou art go(>3 for many a grief 

And beaiest many a wound. 

^ In the name of sweet Jesu 

1 lift thee from the ground. 

Medicaments of this class jwould possess peculiar aptitude when 
administered to complaints {Attributed to direct intervention 
of evil demons. How Was the Elf\ the nightmare, who op¬ 
pressed the troubled dreamer, to be chased away ? Holy verses, 
the gospel, and the psalm, \vere to be written on the sacred 
patina. Water was to be brought by the purest hands from the 
running kream, but in deadlike silence. Thyme and valerian, and 
dodder, and fennel were to be infused, and, with the decoction, the 
words were to be w'ashed off from the hallowed dish. Hallowed 
wine being added thereto, the mixtuie wps to be borne to church. 
Penitential psalms and masses were to be sung, and the potion was 
then to be administered. Here, again, w'e have the remedies of 
the heathen blended with the doctrines of Christianity. 

Astrological physic effected a species of compact betw'eeri these 
fancies and sober reason, or at least with as much reason as was 
then compatible with therapeutics. A decent and decorous pro¬ 
tection was thereby afforded to the dignity of medical science. The 
draught lailed to relieve the sufferer, and he was quieted by the 
great soother of all evils. The patient died, but tlie Doctor lost 
no credit. He looked wise, and proved that, had the leaf been 
pulled upwards, according to his coiiimniid, in the quartile of the 
reigning planet, the malady w'ould have been quelled ; whereas the 
careless apothecary plucked it downwards, and in sextile. Neither 
he nor any body else understood much of what he meant, so that it 
answered nearly as well as talking about idiosyncrasy and contagion. 
Friar Bacon w'ished to teach his contemporaries that the -true regi¬ 
men of health consisted in attending to meat and drink, to sleep¬ 
ing and waking, to resrt and exercise, to the quality of the air, and 
lastly, to the affections of the mind : but the multitude who 
wished to be healed, no less than those who wished to heal, de¬ 
spised those vulgar and intelligible precepts. A physician of the 
Baconian school would seldom have ^touched a fee. In one shape 
or andther, the physician still has continued to pour drugs, of w hich 
JhftikUows little, into a body of which he knows less. Whilome, the 
apotlTecaiyr filled his boxes and his jars with the specifics of Bus- 
sorah and Alkahira. These are forgotten. An hundred pestles 
striking in an hundred mortars in terrific and deadly concert, no 
longer astound the bystanders whilst the theriuke is preparing. 
Vipers are not seethed to restore the health of the fading beauty. 
The bezoar has lost its reputation; and magisteries of pearls and 
rubies have become worthless and despised. Medicine, from its 
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very nature, must always bear soinethiDg of an empirical character; 
itM'ilJ only acquire certainty in proportion as it rejects opinion, and 
until its professors shall have learnt to trust only to that which has 
been tried ; then alone will they have ceased, in effect, to employ 
the equivalents of*the magical formulae of Serenius^and .Aetius. 
Yet much of the old lore must always remain. The pl^sicisn 
must still minister to the mind, under pretence of prescribing for 
the body; and clothe, in the shape most persuasive to the fancy, 
the medicine supposed to be adapted to. the disease. 

Having on various occasions, during the last ten years, addressed 
our readers upon themes n\pre or less connected with tlie^'auper* 
stitions of the middle ages,’ it is now time to cease:—we shall there¬ 
fore conclude the subject, by stating some of the causes wliich give 
value to these hallucinations. Their history is not to be read as 
a series of idle or amusing tales of wonder; nor should we neglecV 
them as a mockery of the human mind. If we shrink from these 
contemplations with contempt,*we lose the useful lesstAis of expe¬ 
rience. The failings of the hum^ understanding are inseparably 
commingled with the truths which we have gained. 

Superstition appears in its rudest guise, w’ben created by the 
fears, the hopes, and the opinions of the childhood of the human 
race. However visionary or unfounded, these are rendered iutelli- 
gible even by their imbecility. Obscure and innate perceptions of 
immortality may glance across the mind of the savage j yet in his 
philosophy he is wholly bounded by the material w’orld. An unde- 
finable horror leads him to fear that the departed may revenge their 
wrongs upon the living. By scdf-inflicted pain and suffering,Ife en¬ 
deavours to avert the anger of the unseen malignant being whose 
eumity he dreads, or he wishes to obtain the protection of this evil 
intelligence, by casting upon another the mischiefs destined for 
himself. Strange, fantastic and unmeaning rites are che^'ished as 
the means of satisfying the innate longing after^the forbidden know¬ 
ledge of futurity. But these superstitions result from uninstriicled 
weakness: they are not matured into a system, noV unite4 
sounder knowledge. 

Wo shall not seek, as some have done, for the seat of the pri¬ 
meval learning of iiiankiiid.^ To guess the -’'isdom inscribed on 
the cuUuniis fabled to have escaped the overwhelming deluge, will 
avail us nought. Neither can w'e trace the first impulse given to " 
the-human intellect. Yet we know that the faint though steady 
light which beams from Caucasus, has been denied to Atlas an<| the 
Andes, It can be discerned that the truths of mathematical sci¬ 
ence were comprehended at a very early period, at an age not very 
remote from that great catastrophe remembered by all nations, and 
which is recorded in the characters of nature on the entire surface 
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of* the globe. The reasoning powers were highly cultivated ; but 
men reasoned too much, and rested in abstraction. At the age 
M'hri\ the great commonwealth of western liurope assumed its con¬ 
sistency) learning had scarcely varied from the character of the pri¬ 
meval ageti it was wholly speculative: mggic, astrology, and all 
the vanities of occult science? commanded .at that period a credit 
nearly universal. Such was the shape which learning assumed, ac¬ 
cording to the received theories, that superstitious abuse was almost 
the necessary concomitant <»f the knowledge then possessed by 
mankind. JLet us consider the system of the world created by their 
contenVplative philosophy. Floating in s[)ace, the empyreal heaven 
embraces the crystalline orb, studded with blazing constellations, 
and the primary source of the energies of the ht//e of earth, and 
of the subtler frames of the lower heavens. Above the middle 
♦nir in which our globe is suspended, the spheres of water and of 
lire radiate their elemenfal virtues. Planets roll on in mazy cycles 
and epicycles, darling their powe* on the sublunary w orld; mo¬ 
tion, vegetation, sense, and inkinct, flow' from these beams. All 
things live, though in difl’erent stages of being ; all are parts of one 
glorious frame, connected and linked into a unit by the pervading 
vitality. All properties of earth and of its kind are emanations from 
llie guiding ^lars; no object has a solitary existence : astral fire 
glows in oacn gem concealed in the dark cavcins of the mine; the 
plant drinks the sanative dews sprinkled from the arjueons heavens. 
Wise in ignorance, the instinct of the bird and the beast, undeluded 
by sclf-w'ill, becomes the manifestation of the directing energies. 
The*soul of man alone, is delivered^ from direct subservience to the 
inaebinery of the universe, yet he moves in liaimoiiy with it; and 
though his freedom is uninfluenced by the wandering fires of the 
sky, yet they rule his veins and nerves, and connect themselves with 
the operations of the subtle archa^us which first caused his heart to 
beat and his limbs tp grow. 

' This system spiritualizes the material w*:>rld, by bringing all its 
operations into connection with the functions of those incorporeal 
beings, the belief of whose existence w as never questioned. Nature 
seems to exist only by a perpetual manifestation of the power of 
unernbodied intelligences. Sympatltjes and antipathies breathe 
species of obscure sensation into the dull mould itself; and the 
effects of these theories are inconceivably heightened by the pre¬ 
vailing doctrines of metaphysical theology.—Soaring above those 
incyuirics, which are within the grasp of the human mind, men 
sought to pass the ‘ flaming bounds of space and timethey 

‘-reasoned high 

Of providence, fore-knowledge, will and fate; 

Fix’<i.fale, free will, fore knowledge, absolute, 

And found no end, in wandeiing mazes lost.' 
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' Vain M^isdom ’ resulted from these fruitless labours. Ex¬ 
amples afford better iiliistratiorts tlian general characteristics: • 
■for the delineations of the ‘philosophers’ of the middle ages, 
let a single portrait be selected. And in order to estimate the 
extent and still more.the errors of tl^eir learning, it is sufficient to 
consult tlie works of Boger Bacon tife Franciscan ; he who attained 
that credit which no man living evfer h£fd,*aiid who W'as deemed to 
have unlocked all the secrets of art and nature. Great men and 
wise men partake of certain of the faults of their age, in a much 
greater degree than thfir inferior contemporaries. Some epidemics 
seem to single out the strongest individuals in preference to the 
-weaker crowd. The lofty mountain, on whose summit the light of 
the sun is seen to stream whilst the vale below remains involved in 
darkness, often attracts tliie vapours which float above the lesser 
and surrounding hills. • 

Friar Bacon, anticipating the mode of investigation ^perfected by 
his great namesake, declared that^experiment was the test of truth. 
Argument and experiment, he observes, are the two modes of gain¬ 
ing knowledge ; argument may compel us to admit a position, but 
until the mind is convinced by experinjjcnt, it will never rest satis- 
fled. The learned vulgar of Bacon’s era being completely ignorant 
of experimental science, he states that he is sensibly that ne cannot 
pt^^rsiiade others of its utility, unless by showing its efficacy and 
virtue. Experimental science alone, he declares, can ascertain the 
eft’ects to be performed by the powers of nature, or by human art; 
that science alone, lie continues, enables us to iiivesti^a^te the 
practices of magic, not with •the intent of confirming them, but 
that they may be avoided by the philosopher, in the same manner 
that logic teaches us to search out sophistry. 

Bacon, thus determined to consider the properties of material 
substances as matters of fact, and not of belief, easily ascertained 
that many of the opinions ' which wriiers*assert, and which the 
vulgar believe, were'wholly false.’ ‘ They suppose tbat the dia¬ 
mond’—he continues—‘ cannot be cut but by the help of the 
blood of a goat, and philosophers and theologians abuse this opi¬ 
nion;’ but the Friar, byenterjng die woiksliop of alapklary, easily 
convinced himself of tb» possibility of aevering the gem without 
having recourse, to occult qualities. And he gives other instan/'es 
in support of his general position. * 

Experimental science, which thus taught Bacon to discern the 
falsity of the marvels of magic, enabled him to discover Ihat^many 
M'onderful effects ‘ which seemed as magic to the multitude,' were 
really producible by mere physical causes. Concealing one of the 
potent ingredients in u mysterious anagram, he declared the qua- 
litiek of that composition whose flame and s5und would equal the 
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Untiling and the thunder. He acquired a distinct and accui^te 
idea of various properties of light; of the structure and operation 
of the,cyc; and his chapters on perspective indicate his acquaint¬ 
ance both with the theory and the construction of the telescope 
and tlie microscope. Amongst the wonder(}il instruments of art, 
the diving-bell is also enumer;kted: and with obscure prophetic 
presentiment of the progress of science, he maintains that the ves¬ 
sel shall be steered by one man with greater velocity than if she 
was impelled b/ the toiling .crew, and that man shall make himself 
wings like the bird, and be seen soaring through the liquid air. 

Whatever positive additions Bacon might have been qualified to 
make to the general fund of knowledge, these were, in bis opinion, 
of comparatively trifling importance. Again anticipating Lord 
Bacon, he wished to furnish the means of improvement. He 
otates the discoveries to be effected by science, for the purpose 
of winning protection for science itself; thus, to recommend bis 
most favourite studies, he shows tli\j necessity of the reformation 
of the calendar. Addressing his arguments to the Roman Pontiff, 

‘ as the head and representative of Christendom, they are directed 
to prove the necessity of cultivating practical knowledge, and the 
exact sciences, in addition to abstract speculation. Heploring the 
igiiorancfe" of the Latin world, he earnestly advocated the study 
of the Greek, Hebrew, and Arabic languages. A proficiency in 
these unknown tongues was intended to facilitate the acquire¬ 
ment of the mathematics, which he designates as being the key of 
all the useful sciences. Bacon felt that his labours could not 
produce an immediate diffusion of knowledge ; his zeal was there¬ 
fore directed to excite a thirst for knowledge. He wished to 
rouse the spirit of inquiry, to give an impulse to the human mind; 
conscious that if a beginning vias made in the good M’ork, it would 
proceed, without stop or ;stay, in the after-time. And exhorting 
the Pontiff to plant the root, to dig for the spring, to lay the foun¬ 
dation, he represses the idea of attaining, in his own age, that con¬ 
summation which be sought to effect for futurity. 

Judgment and ardour appear hitherto to have been admirably 
combined in Bacon. It might be expected that a mind thus con¬ 
stituted would instinctively reject all uni;easonabie belief. A firm 
persuasion that all real knowledge was to be acquired only by ac¬ 
tual experience ought to have repressed all extravagant credulity; 
this was ^ot the case: like * the greatest, wisest, meanest of man¬ 
kind,’, his character involves, in appearance, the most singular 
contradictions. Roger Bacon, the philosopher, derided the fic¬ 
tions of magic. He would have smiled at the glassy globe of King 
Riance; and instead of seelfiing a vision, he would have shown how 
the sun-beam was deflected in the crystal. Yet he maintained the 

possibility 
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possibility of framing a spherical astrolabe, wbich, displaying fill 
the ci{cles of* the heavens, should turn round its axis in self^iupelle’d 
and perpetual motion. Dhcon declares that the * experimental in« 
vestigator’ may discover the means of perfecting the luachfbe by 
• considering those thing^s which are influenced by the movements of 
the heavens. He adduces the followihg examples. Tlie elements 
circulate by celestial movements; th*e (idts of the sea. ebb aiid 
flow, and the brain and marrow wax and wane according tp the 
phases of the changing planet; herbs also open'and shut with 
the appearance and disappearance of the sun; and many other 
motions are directed either ^wholly or parti'^Ily by the mewement 
of the heavens. * Let the sage, therefore, attend to these consider^ 
atioiis, as he best may understand them, and hence he will gaiu 
instruction, enabling him to frame this machine which will be 
worth a king’s treasure, Snd become the fairest spectacle of« 
science/ 

Tliesewild speculations arejTound in a chapter entitled 'On 
the Productions of Experimental • Science/ In the same chap¬ 
ter, his sound and sensible aphorisms respecting the regimen of 
healdi, are followed by on elaborate dissertation on the possibility 
of attaining antediluvian longevity. According to Bacon, the 
sage pursuer ' of experimental science’ profits by the intuitive 
wisdom of the crow, the serpent, and the eagle, whose inborn 
knowledge teaches them to fitid the means of retarding the ter¬ 
mination of their existence. This knowledge was given to the 
brute for the profit of man; and therefore the wise have ever 
closely watched the lower animals, for the purpose of stewing 
their knowledge of the powers of herbs and stones and metals. 
At Paris, Bacon relates there was lately a Sage who sought out 
the serpent’s nest, and selecting one of the reptiles, be cut it into 
small pieces, leaving only as much undissected membrane as was. 
sufilicient to prevent the fragments from falling asunder. The 
dying serpent crawled,.as well as it could, until it found a leaf 
whose touch immediately united the severed body; and the Sage,^ 
thuS' guided by the creature whom he had mangled, was taught to. 
gather a plant of inestimable virtue. No medicament is of so. 
much eflScacy, Bacon asser^, fti prolonging human Ufe, as the 
flesh of the dragons of Ethiopia. Tlie Moors, by a secret art 
which they possess, attract the dragons out of the caverns in which 
tliey hide. The huntsmen are prepared with bridles and saddles, 
and after securing tlie dragons, they mount and vex them,by 
the quickest and sharpest flight. The Moors do so in order that 
the rigidity of the dragon’s flesh may be mortified and its hardness 
abated, just as boars, and bears, and bulls are hunted by dogs and 
driven beforo they are killed for food. 


When 
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, When we peruse these, and other marvels wliich dif lias in store, 
Bacon, instead of the predecessor of Newton, appears as the co- 
aieiiin" conjurer, the associate of Friar Vandermast and Friar 
Bungay, the master of the merry Knave Miles. His scientific 
dignity vanishes, and we consider him as ^he ignorant hero of a 
barbarous tribe, destitute of" any worth expept a blind and puerile 
curiosity. ■ 

Bacon relapsed into the errors of his age, whenever he could not 
exercise the wisdom which taught him that experiment was the test 
of truth. But the mistaken judgment which he lluis evinced re¬ 
sulted ‘from the circumstances underi. which he was placed. He 
could not always bring the assertions of others to the test, nor wholly 
refuse to yield to mistaken analogies. Many tales were (old in the 
volumes whereon he wasted his midnight oil, which he dared not 
« disbelieve until they w'ere disproved by experiment. Whilst the 
wonders propounded to him for his acceptance remained iinsiib- 
jected to fliis trial, his readiness in*receiving them, absurd as it may 
seem, did not result from imbecility or dullness. Phantoms sur¬ 
rounded him on every side, and though he held the spear of Illiuriel 
in his grasp, still, when the delusions floated beyond its reach, he 
could not avail himself oV its disenchanting power. 

Decfjjly impressed with a sense of the interminable varieties of 
natural energy, but with liille practical knowledge of the births of 
distant realms, the ‘ philosopher’—we must not deny the name to 
him—was thus easily misled by the fallacies of his general argu¬ 
ment. If the magnet attracted the heavy iron, why should it be 
deeiAed impossible for the aetites to exercise an equal influence 
over gold? The stone, if it exists, has no such power; and we 
are inclined to blame the ancients for the mistake: but let it be 
supposed that Lavoisier, placed in a situation in which he could not 
try the experiment, had been informed that the apposition of a cer¬ 
tain number of plates of zinc and copper would reduce his ele- 
zhental alkali from the state of an oxide into a metal, he certainly 
would have given as litlle credit to the tale as to the dreams of 
Albertus Magnus. We know not the cause w'hich lights the inef¬ 
fectual fire of the glovv-w'orm. Those v^ ho contemplated the fairy 
light of the insect might easily belieye that in eastern climes the 
^costly carbuncle shone with greater brilliancy. Griffins, winged 
serpents, hippocentaurs, and all the other dire creatures acknow¬ 
ledged by the mythic zoography of Greece and Arabia, retained in 
fai?cy an existence qfjjually excusable. The Philosopher did not 
venture to limit the plastic power of nature; and here again bis 
acceptance even of exaggerations and fictions might in some mea¬ 
sure be justified. If a draw'ing of that strangest birth of Austral¬ 
asia, the Omitheryiiclms paradoxus, had been presented to Lin- 
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naeus withoat^any^proof of the existence of the animal, would h« 
have failed to exclaim that such an anomalous compound was 
wholly irreconcileable to physiology ? He would have beeu in¬ 
dignant at the attempted imposition, and would have determined 
• on placing ll»e uncoufli iponsier in the same cabinet With the Griffin^s 
claw and the Unicorn’s horn, which so^ong adorned the Treasury 
of St. Denis. 'r\me, the slow revealer*of all secrets, has since 
enabled us to make even a furllier dednciion from the chanter of 
fabulous animals, and the existence of the Unicorn ts as lilUe pro¬ 
blematical as that of tlie^rhinoceros. 

Imperfect as the state of.science may have been in the*niiddle 
ages. It bad yet advanced suflicientiy to afford an indication of the 
power of knowledge. I'he bark was launched from the shore, and 
the mariners knew that the\()\atie must continue until the vessel 
reached a fairer clime ; but instead of limiting their expectations • 
to the fruits which the earth brings forth, they dreonit that they 
should discover the CJarden of tlie Hesperides. Driven beyond its 
bounds, an nndne estimation was fdVined of the force and tendency 
of every science. I’hc Chemist-would make gold; the Astro¬ 
nomer search out the astral characters of the book of fate; and 
the Physician avert the lot of morlalitv. * 

In the earlier part of the seventeenth century the inquirer 
began to obtain a knowledge of the great secrets which had 
hitherto been concealed : the telescope was pointed at the heavens, 
and skilful o|>erators took their place in the laboratory. The 
gross absurdities of the preceding age were therefore discarded by 
the learned, but at the same time, in place of these errors," \hey 
created others of their own. The first mists of the dawning were 
dispelled—but other clouds were again drawn out of the teeming 
soil by the beams of the rising sun. More was expected from 
science than science could bestow, and more was ascribed to na¬ 
ture than nature could perform. The acute V^ii Ilelmont and the 
philosophic Digby compounded ihe armatory unguent; Bacdh, 
the Chancellor, admitted the existence of the magical power of the 
w'ill, the delusion which in our days has taken the nafne of animal 
magnetism; and Kircher advocated the truth of palingcmesy. 
These delusions were again inevitable. The improvement of 
the w'orld is destined to proceed in similar cycles; the youyi 
of every individual is distinguished by the .same characteristics; 
and it is ever so with every nascent era of the human raoe. As 
fur as we can read the history of each generation, the fathers #vit- 
ness in their children a renewal of their own childhood. Whenever 
a new light bursts upon the eye, it requires some time before 
the organ can discern clearly amidst the u^naccustomed blaze. 

Superstition, or undue belief, though in a less terrific aspect, 

still 
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8^1 iiaunted the study imd the schools, but knowledge contiqued to 
advance in an increasing ratio, until a new perk>a opened upon 
the world. Without any formal refutation, astrology and alchemy 
ceased to obtain belief; occult qualities were no longer sought-; 
and natural magic and spargirical art becamt: the objects of deri-r 
sion: but the enthusiastic 'reveries which men now acknowledged 
9a such had been the precursors .and caus^ of sound sense and ra> 
tional investigation. Before one truth can be ascertained, lives 
must be wormaway in frqitless conjectures. At length the waste of 
learning had earned its reward,—had turned to profit. Boyle 
grasped the impassive air; Newton told the strength of the unseen 
chains vvhich link the planets in their orbs, and revealed the order 
of creation. What was the consequence ?—the fervid enthusiasm 
of a youthful age again appeared. 

, An undue estimate w'as again formed of the powers of science. 
Acute and well-informed men were now inclined to hope that the 
' new philosophy’ would * fill the world with wonders.’ Their 
expectations passed all ineasilic. Glanvilie thus exclaims in his 
Scepsis Scientitica, a work addressed to the Royal Society. * The 
glorious undertakers wherewith heaven Imth blest our days will 
leave the world better prtivided than they found it. And whereas 
in fornxsr times such generous free-spirited worthies were as the 
rare newly-observed stars, a single one the wonder of an age, and 
this last century can glory in numerous constellations. I doubt 
not but that posterity will find many things that now are but 
rumours verified into practical realities. It may be, some ages 
hentt*, a voyage to the southern unknown tracts, yea, possibly, 
to the moon, will not be more strange than one to America. 
To those that come after us, it may be as ordinary to buy a pair 
of vyings to fly into the remotest regions, as now a pair of boots 
to ride a journey. And to confer, at the distance of the Indies, 
by sympathetic conveyances, may be as usual to fuUire times 
as to us in a literary correspondence. The restoration of gray 
h^irs to juvenility and renewing the exhausted marrow, may, at 
length, be eflected without a miracle. And the turning the now 
comparative desert world into a Paradise may not improbably be 
expected from late agriculture. Now^those that judge by the nar¬ 
rowness of former principles and successes will smile at these para¬ 
doxical expectations. But questionless those just inventions which 
have, in these latter ages, altered the face of all things, were as 
ridiculous to former times in their naked proposals and mere sup¬ 
positions. To have talked of a new earth to have been discovered 
had been a romance to antiquity; and to sail without sight of 
stars or shores by the guidance of a mineral, a story more absurd 
than the flight of*Deedaius. That men should speak after their 
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torses were lushes, or communicate witfi each other ifl dilFereiH 
hemispheres before the invention of letters, could not but have been 
thought a fiction. Antiquity would not have believed the a^ost 
incredible force of our cannons, and would as coldly have enter- 
stained the wonders of Jlhe telescope. In these we all, condemn 
antique incredulity. And it is Hkely*posterity will have as much 
cause to pity ours. But yet, notwithstanding this streigbtness of 
shallow observers, there are a set of enlarged souls that are more 
judiciously credulous. And those who are acquaifited with the 
diligent and ingenious endeavours of so many true philosophers will 
despair of nothing.* " . . •• 

Such an elFervescent belief in the powers of * philosophy* may 
perhaps be considered as injudicious as the reveries of Friar Bacon, 
and in. its origin it is wholly of an analogous character; but it 
gradually subsided, and the ‘ wonders ol the new philosophy* were ' 
reduced within the limits of possibility. Other wonders, however, 
w'ere achieved; and the truths discovered by the foundefs of the 
Royal Society received a bolder aj^licatioii, by that generation 
which is now' sinking into the grave. FolioW'ing the first traced 
path, the mysteries of nature have been further unfolded. The fire 
which thunders in the clouds has been proved to lurk in the trans> 
lucent amber: resolved into its elements, the wave consumes into 
the gases which severally warm the blood and bear the aeronaut 
aloft; and the chemist learns to imprison the subtle vapour which 
destroying animal life, yet feeds the green leaves of the plant and 
crystallizes in the diamond. 

These discoveries were made in an age emphatically called '’the 
Age of Reason. New' principles had now been adopted: the 
creed of Boyle, of Newton, and of Locke was rejected by * Philo¬ 
sophy* as an anile * superstition ;* and men were taught to worship 
no deity but nature, and to acknowledge no W'isdom^but their own. 
Yet they were not sceptics, they believed too ix^uch, and confided 
too much. 'Hie consequences of undue belief and indiscreet^ 
zeal again instantly manifested themselves; and whilst every* 
‘superstition* was denounced by the ‘Philosophers,* they un¬ 
wittingly indulged in the w'iidest delights of credulity. There was 
much sincerity in their enthq^ias*m. Minds, c en of*grave and 
sober cast—men who professed that they obeyed no other dictates ^ 
than those of reason—joined in every word and sentiment uttered 
by Condorcet, when he proclaimed aloud the injinitc perfeatihi- 
lity of the human race, emancipated from all former evils produced 
by ‘ fanaticism and tyranny,* and an age of reason^ when wonders 
were to be produced, such as the believers of the age of super¬ 
stition hardly hoped to perform. One of the efficient causes of the 
Millennium of philosophy thus prophesied^ was tote the invention 

of 
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of a tiniversal language, which, daily acquiring more ' extent and 
perfeciion, will dehne all matters cognizable by the human mind 
with such precision, as to render any error next to impossible.’ As 
for Hie * perfectibility of the human race,’ ‘ will it be absurd,’ in- 
c^uires Ccindorcet, the sturdy antagonist of the dreams of snpersli*^ 
tion, ‘ to suppose it to be susceptible of an indefinite progress ?— 
that Hie time will arrive, when death will * be the efiect only of ex¬ 
traordinary accidents or of the destruction—uhich viill gradually 
become more and more tardy—of the vital forces ?—and that, in 
effect, the duration of the middle period between birth and this de¬ 
struction, has in itself no assignabje term ?—Certainly man will 
not be immortal—but the distance between the moment when he 
begins to live and the mean era when naturally, without accident 
or sickness, he feels the dilficulti/ oj being, may it not perpetually 

increase.^ .* may it not continually come nearer to an 

unlimited extent without ever reaching it—or acquiref in the im¬ 
mensity -of time, a greater extent than any determinate quantity 
which may have been assigned as its limitIn the latter, its 
imrea^ will really be injimte in the most absolute sense, since 
there is no term at which it ought to stop.’ Such was the belief 
of one of the teachers of modern republican philosophy, and shared 
by ncx.small portion of his school! 

Extremes are ever fated to meet. In the age of super¬ 
stition—an age of confident faith—every difficulty was solved, 
and every doubt was silenced, by upiicaling to the mysterious 
influence of spirit, and by attributing all the operations of nature 
to vhe immediate workings of the gieat First Cause, and to the 
direct action of these immaterial beings who might be deemed 
the ministers of Infinite power. I3y excluding from considera¬ 
tion the machinery through which Providence guides the material 
w'orld, a wild aud enthusiastic system of credulity was formed, wholly 
derogating from Supreme might and goodness, and humiliating to 
• those by whom it is received. This wej justly call ‘ superstition,’ 
,and it is justly reprobated. But the very increase of knowledge, 
which dispelled these errors, has ended in bringing new perplex¬ 
ities upon mankind. The confidence which it has imparted to the 
pride of human intellect has cheated us into another species 
of credulity no less mischievous and' degrading. Bounded by the 
tajrigible and sensible elements of creation, philosophy w'ill recog¬ 
nize^ no cause of vitality except what can be dissected by the 
scalpel, or distinguished by the test, or breathed from the retort j 
lio being, except matter. 

Having adopttfd this train of reasoning, it has been the earnest 
endeavour of the French, the great leaders of modern Materialism, 
to relieve us f^rom aliy consciousness of incorporeal existence, 

and 
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ant? to dispel the belief of any immortality. With respect to 
the ‘ human atiimai/ these philosophers *deny that any traces of^ 
such an* agent’ are to be discoverable in the phenomena of life; 
and having traced the functional powers to certain elenietJtary 
formations, which tiKjy term tissues, and being wholly unable to 
cany these investigation! farther, they gfeiisider these tissues as the 
elements of iheir scictjc^, exactly as th6 chemists consider certain 
substances elementaiy, subject to the correction of ulterior disco¬ 
veries. And thus, as similar opinions have been leng since ex¬ 
pounded in the quaint verses of More ihe’Piatouist, these philoso¬ 
phers have proved, that * •. 

. . . . ‘ our soul can nothing be but blood. 

Or nerves, or brains, or body modihetl. 

Whence it will follow that cold stopping crud. 

Hard mouldy cheese, tli^' nuts when they have rid 
Due circuits through the heart, at lust shall speed 
Of life and sense, look thorough our thin eyes, , 

And view the close wherein Thejcow did feed. 

Whence they were milk'il; gross pie crust will grow wise. 

And pickled cucumbers philosophize.’ 

It is not necessary, in this place, to eijter into a minute detail 
of the doctrines which the French philosophers and their English 
disciples have promulgated under the name of physiology. Con¬ 
sistent in their avowed object, they are uniform in their prime intent 
and meaning. 

Do M'e ask whence the breath of life is given to us ?—the 
Savant will answer that he doubts whether it will be possiblp.to 
remove the veil of nature completely; yet he thinks that it will be 
in our power to begin to clear up the difficulties w’hich * preju¬ 
dices avid charlatanism,’ arising out of ‘ certain opinion&f have en¬ 
deavoured to multiply. Ilis mc>de*of dispelling these prejudices is 
by advocating the old doctrines of equivocal generation. 

* Experience teaches us that there is no known vegetable sub¬ 
stance which, being placed under proper circumstances, wdll not 
give birth to peculiar animalculae, into which mere moisture is suffi¬ 
cient to transform it, and that almost instantaneously. Here we 
have full proof of that nature wdiich is usually called inanimate, 
being connected by an uninlviirupted chain vvitii animated nature. 
We see unorganized elements combine themselves, in order to pro-* 
duce different organized bodies. And life and feeling arise from 
the products of vegetables. Therefore, unless w'e suppose th&t life 
is dispersed every where, and only disguised by the exterior circum¬ 
stances of bodies (w'hich would be equally contrary to the hypo¬ 
thesis) we must necessarily confess that—inoyennant certaines con¬ 
ditions—inanimate matter is capable of org^inizing itself—of living 
and of feeling.’ • 


The 
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The above may be received as specimens of Uie modes of belief 
denominated * materialism.’ We appeal to them w’lth confideiice, 
because it is with confidence that they have recently been adorned, 
adapted, copied, repeated, and retailed as the meins of assailing the 

* religious opinions of the dominant caste.' ‘ The term of ‘ scep¬ 
ticism' wliidi has been applied to the propagators of these doc¬ 
trines is incorrect: surfly they are not sceptics; they hesitate not 
for want of belief in their own creed. Is it not even difficult to 
defend them* from the charge of ‘superstition?' Are not such 

* philosophers’ somewhat more ready to admit the marvellous, 
than ic consistent with their cautious ‘ philosophy ?’ Implicit faith 
is well exemplified in the pages ol those who demonstrate the 
progress of the monad evolving itself by its owm will and energy, 
until the speck floating in the pool became necessarily fish, bird, 
beast, and man. The share of credulity possessed by any necro¬ 
mancer, who imagined that he could raise the ghost of the departed, 
is not perhaps much more yieldicg than that of the sectators of the 
Savant Cabauis, who rests his main argument respecting the mate¬ 
riality of life, up% the belief, that the bookbinder makes the book¬ 
worm !* 

In making these observations upon the doctrines of ‘ mate- 
riatbm,' it is by no means our intention to discuss them, or to 
make any observation upon their tendency. We must content 
.ourselves with remarking that, as now promulgated, their teachers 
do not seem likely to perform tlieir promises. It is to be feared 
that they will not accomplish any speedy emancipation of the 
human race from the accompan^ents of superstition; from fana¬ 
ticism, intolerance, and bigotry. The Savant may be in the right; 
but no Pontiff ever expected a more implicit obedience from his 
hearers, or required a more ui\l:>ounded confidence in his asser¬ 
tions; his intentions maybe liberal and kind; but no inquisitor 
ever hated more intensely, or persecuted with more bitterness: 
liis doctrines may be true; but they canpot be received, without 
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* In order that we may not be accused of misrepresentation in quoting tiiis stupen¬ 
dous assertion, we add the passage in its original language.—' Or niaintenaiit, qnclles 
flont ces conditionsSans doiite, nous les^connoissons encore tres nial. Mais sont- 
elles, en cfTet, de nature a rester toujours iqcoiinues ? It est difficile de le penser, 
iorsqu’on voit que l*art peut cr6er des races particulieres d’animaux: e’est-a-dire, 

* par des alterations d^termin^es qu’il fait subir a certains corps, y developper dc nou- 
veaux principes de vitality et fuire naitre, eii queiqiie sorte a platsir, des £tres qui 
u’ont point dans la nature d’analnglc f;unnue —Par exemple, )es anguilles du vinaigre, le$ 
vers qui rongent les carlons et les reliures de livres. See. See. toutes especes qui sc fornietit 
exclusivement dans les niuliercs, produites elles-m^nies par ies senles combiiiaisons 
des arts.’—If we had space we would extract a few more of the marvels of belief exhi¬ 
bited in the various authors from whence the true philosophy of life is to be derived. 
t>ue observance being made for the tone of the limes, they would form a perfect parallel 
to the magical wonders on whish we have treated. 
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the utter prostratidn of the human intellect. They who tremble 
before * ail llmt tlie nurse and all the priest has taught/ do not be¬ 
lieve more than is required by the superstition of * materialfem.’ 

An obligation is thus imposed upon us of givii% only aqtudfhcd 
assent to the loud'aixj triumphant assertions of philosophers 
respecting tl>e ^Itnowl^ge^ of our * enlightened’age,^ or of dbe de¬ 
struction of ‘ prejudices’ and * false opinicnisf Rapid as the progress 
of science has been, and with every probability of its continuing to 
proceed with accelerated speed, the universal lav^ of compensa¬ 
tion will continue to balance the improvement of tlie human under¬ 
standing by some equivaleui failing. Whatever advance •may be 
made by the human mind, its faculty of comprehension will always 
remain fixed by the same limits. Whenever it labours to pass its 
narrow boundaries its powers are reduced to nought; and no light 
afforded by our unassisted wisdom can dispel the clouds whicb 
press around us. ' Mystery,’ as it has been well observed, *is only 
imperfect knowledge: and if we are ever tempted to imagine that 
we display our wisdom by rcjectiifg those mysteries for which tlie 
world affords no testimony, let it be recollected, that no creed pre¬ 
sents such bewildering* mysteries as the book of nature. But in 
the same manner as he who stands by the side of a precipice, seems 
strangely urged to cast himself into the depth bclow -*-80 does 
every human discussion of the inscrutable difficulties offered by the 
mere fact of existence too often tempt us to seek those dark and 
dangerous inquiries, in whose dreary and unfathomable void in¬ 
tellect is confounded, and happiness lost for ever. 
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vanced agmmt Pdriiamenlary Interfetence in behalf of the 
Negro Slaves ; with a Statement of Opimons which have been 
expressed on that Subject by many (f onr most distinguished 
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6. Thoughts on the Necessity of improving the Conditiort of the 
Slaves in the Briltkh ^olameSf with a iew to their nltimate 
Emancipation; and on the Practicability, the Safety^ and the 
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Second Edition, corrected. 8vo. pp. 57• 

slave trade on the coast ofwVfrica and the condition of 
^ the negroes in our sugar colonies have more than once en¬ 
gaged our attention, and formed the subject of essays of qonsider- 
able length in our Journal. Of these, one of the latost was the 
'disquisition ill our Number for October, J82 1 , in which, while 
we did justice to the efforts of govenimeut to put a iinai 
stop to that tralhC| we lamentt^d that their endeavours should be 
so feebly seconded by some of our continental neighbours, and 
directly counteracted by others. I’he Spanish, the Portugueze, 
and in some measure, the French flag, have long been rendered 
instrumental in carrying it on, with the aggravation that the help¬ 
less victims of it are treated with more cruelty than when their 
conveyance took place in British vessels, and when the hardships 
of the middle passage were softened by the enactments of parlia¬ 
ment. There is-, w e fear, too much reason to appreliend that the 
abuise of the continental flags is not yet at a close, but our limits 
do not permit us to resume the subject at present; w'e must trust, 
for the final extinction of this odious commerce, to thp zeal of 
the abolitionists q^id the exertions of our ministers, while we 
direct the attention of our readers to a less forbidding theme— 
to the negroes settled in our colonies, theii- actual condition, and 
t|]e prospect of itin amelioration. That prospect has happily 
brightened of late years, in a manner that affords the hope of an 
early cure for^nany of the evils of a system vyhich, though not so 
harsh as is commonly supposed, every friend to improvement 
ippst desire to see progressively improved, aud eventqafiy suc¬ 
ceeded by one better suited to die £nlightcned character of the 

ft is now fully seven years since the attention of parliament 
was called to the condition of our negroes, by discussions which 
pla'bed in rather a conspicuous light the opposite views pf the 
West India planters and the protectors of the Africans. The ob¬ 
ject propos^ by the latter was to register officially all the negroes 
employed in our ^colonies, with the view of preventing the clan¬ 
destine 
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destine iinponrtation of negroes from Africa. ^The planters, con- 
sdoinTthatnb such importation had taken place, fSlt'iib 6Wec|aon 
to a census and registry for such a purpose; but ^pptehehoetf that 
the abolitionists had in the measure an ulterior object^—a \few 
to emancipation,—or,ht all events, that the negroes, wl|ib are ex¬ 
ceedingly alive to whatever holds out^to them a promise of "ii^o- 
lence, would misapprehend the intention of the act, ai|d attempt 
to assert by violence those privileges which they supposed it in¬ 
tended to convey to them. These fears were but too soon verified 
by the attempt at insiirrdttion that follow^ed the discussions, but 
w hich, fortupately for the tfanquillity of our colonies, took plafce 
in Barbadoes, the strongest of our settlements in point both of 
the regular military and white inhabitants. The warning thus 
given, Ted government, without relinquishing the measure of the, 
registry, to pursue it with caution, and to leave its execution in 
most of the islands to the locak administrations. The«#^esuit waS 
that the tranquillity of the colonies cemained undisturbed, and that 
the opposition of the planters to the Registry bill was w'ithdmw'n. 

Such was the state .of the West India question during six or 
seven years; but about tw'elve months ^go, the advocates of the 
abolition of slavery became impatient to accelerate the enecution 
of their plans. The success of Mr. Wilberforce in the great 
question of the African trade, inspired them with confident ex¬ 
pectations, particularly as the public had, by this time, in a man¬ 
ner forgotten the admonition afforded (in IB l6) by the insurrection 
at "Barbadoes. The abolitionist;^ accordingly re-cominenced^fheir 
efforts with all the ardour of men whose imaginations are kindled 
by the hope of accomplishing a favourite object, and who are 
strangers to the coolness* and deliberation inspired by an accurate 
knowledge of circumstances. They assailed the public through 
a variety of channels, in pamphlets, review^s, magazines, con¬ 
stantly pur.suing the pli^n of flinging odinm on the treatment «f 
the negroes in oui’ sugar colonies, and of rousing in their behi^Jf 
the sympathy of the public. In this they were seconded by dther 
causes; by the indignant feeling excited in the majority of our 
countrymen by the mere name bf slave, as w'c!I as by the remiss¬ 
ness of the West India planters, who have not for many yeaf-s 
taken the trouble of laying before the public an account of •ihe 
actual condition of their negroes, and of the degree of comfort en¬ 
joyed by them. The abolitionists made consequently a great itri- 
pressiou as well on the public at large as dn those On v^om tlie 
question of change more particularly depended, the nieihbers of 
our legislature. I'hcre arose a general eagerness tp carty iome 
decisive measnre, w'ithout much consideration*of the means or 
calnihition of the hazards. 

What, 
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. • What, under tbe^'cSrcuinstutioes, wstii the rout^ct of the Wptt 
India planters, re'sidehtin England? They en-iweed a deference to 
public, opinion greater, perhaps, than 'wonld have been shovtn 
at a period of calm, delibemte discussion. They agreed to die 
propriety of adopting regulations in the colonies, which, though 
judicious in the main^ might not have been made so sooh or to 
such ah extent, had it ndt been deemed a matter of the last ini- 
pOrtimce, *to satisfy the public that the planters were sincerely 
derirous of ameliorating the condition of their negroes, and might 
safely be trusted to carry into effect the measures proposed for 
that purpose. The result was, that the discussion of the'subject 
in the House (15th May) passed without a division; in the 
understanding that the execution of the measures in favour of 
the negroes should, in die first instance, be left to their masters 
'on file spot, but that government was pledged to prevent all 
unnecessary delay, and to call for the interference of parliament, if 
requisite, to stimulate the proceedings of the colonists. 

Such being the vote of the House, the next step in the prose¬ 
cution of this important matter rested vyith Lord Bathurst, as 
colonial minister; and a very full dispatch or letter of instructions 
was forp'arded by bis lordship in July, to the governors of our 
West India settlements. 

In what way, it is natural to ask, were these votes and resolu¬ 
tions viewed by the planters and others resident on the spot?—As 
in a considerable degree premature and theoretical; as discover¬ 
ing an imperfect knowledge of the condition of the negroes in re¬ 
gard, on the one hand, to the comforts which they enjoy, and, on 
the other, to the general indolence and ignorance which prevails 
among them and must render the adoption of the measure in con¬ 
templation a work of time and difficult}'. Representations to this 
effect have, we understand, been already made from Jamaica, 
Barbadoes, and theMesscr Colonies, while Demerara has sent her 
comment in a different tone. The time is therefore noM' arrived 
for a comprehensive and deliberate consideration of the subject. 
Tliis we shall attempt in the following pages, and begin it by, cur¬ 
sorily passing in review the various publications of the aboli¬ 
tionists, and the debate in the House Commons. We shall then 
CHAd^avour to give, what ought long since to have been given, a 
sketchy of the actual treatment and condition of the slaves in our 
colonies ; and conclude by an anxious inquiry into the practicabi¬ 
lity of ejecting improvements in the system of colonial labotb:, 
without hazarding the property of the planters or the welfare 
of the negroes. 

Without furth(?r preamble, we proceed to examine the princi¬ 
pal publications on the side of the abolitionists. Among these, 
* ' the 
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ll»e 6rst f>iac|s is 4ue to Mt. Wftfaiwibiice’i * Appeal tO.lfce British 
PufeUc,* hikI the ation^imni^ pamphlet oititled ^ Jy«gro Slavery.* . 
Mr. T»ViIberforce*s ^ Appeal* is of a miKed charactw, conjjaniiiig 
a greater condensation of matter than rs common on the part ot 
> men accustomed to the diffuseness pf public speakmg, ^ough 
by no means entttied ty rank among ^argumentative compashicma. 
it is made up, in a great measure, of general allegation, and must# 
ill plain terms, be pronounced almost equally defective in correct* 
ness of reasoning and moderation of language. Accustomed to 
contemplate Mr. Wilbesforce in the light of a calm inquirer and 
ddiberate arbiter, it is with no little reluctance that we offer this 
censure on a production which comes from a person of so bene¬ 
volent a disposition. But what other opinion can be expressed on 
such assertions as (p. 31.) lliat the * negroes in our colonies are 
inferior to the savages of Africa ?’ or, (p. 42.) that ‘ it is rule* 
with the colonial legislature to discourage maniimissiops byexor* 
bitant fiiies*? West India planters^are in the habit of maintaining 
that their negroes enjoy even a larger share of comfort than the 
labouring classes in Europe, an assertion which, as we shall have 
o^asion to observe pre’sently, is in part porrect, in part otherwise; 
but Mr. ilberforce, instead of treating it in that qualified man¬ 
ner, and show ing, in a few plain sentences, that no enjoyment Uf 
physical comfort can counterbalance the absence of civil rights, 
declares abruptly ' that the jiroposition is monstrous, and implies 
a total insensibility to the native feelings and moral dignity of 
mail.*—several of the specific charges made by Mr. Wilber- 
force against the treatment of* the negroes, answers have been 
given by persons resident on the spot; and to the general ten¬ 
dency of his arguments might be made one comprehensive rer 
joinder, viz. * that for such evils emancipation is not the cure.* 
We will not, however, dwell longer on an ungracious topic, or 
descant on a publication so much at variance with the mild cha¬ 
racter, which we are desirous to attribute to this veteran 
of humanity. If we cannot express ourselves favourably of his 
pamphlet, we can at least seek an indirect relief for ourselves and 
our readers, by pointing their attention to his sneech in which 
we recognize all his accustoibed moderation, and are led to ascribe 
the deviation from it in the present publication less to bis 
feelings than to the infiiience of over zealous friends. 

The accompanying pamphlet, entitled * Negro Slavery,* ims 
becq composed with much more skill and deliberation. Thti 
author, who is understood to be Mr. Macaulay, mak^s it a rule 
to abstain from declamation, and is at pains to avoid the odium of 
a direct attack on our plante rs. With this viejv he begins with 

• Debate on the Mitigatiun of Slavery, l5tl» May, p. 36, 
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and G«orgi3» Irpia ibe tra^p^ls of ijFaaroi)^ Halji, ajnd .oflijars, 
a number of ^xaiofdes of hardship to the apd iajarjj.to the 

ma$tdi 8. From America he passes to the W est Indies; after a^pre- 
amblc, in which he disclaims the aid of the 'ardent al^htiotPHts,, 
, and fi&ii]^ on Jainaica, as ‘tiie most improved of oni; s^tdeipcnts, 
and selecting in that island the estates*df. aj$uent, and iiberal 
planters, he proceeds to urge that, even under these favourable 
circumstances*! the negroes make a very slow progress in religious 
and moral instruction. His principal arguments are, tiiat.tbey 
0iight.<.o be allowed, additional time jliotli for these purposes and 
the culture of their provision grounds; that tlm mode of punishing 
by,dogging is subject to abuse; and that in regard to the care of 
their ^aAtli! ^ good deal yet remains to be done, whether we look 
• to the treatment of invalids or the rearing of children. He en¬ 
larges also on the hardship of separating negroes from their con- 
nexiiHis,o'r from-the spot to vi hich'ihey are attached, when circum¬ 
stances lead to the sale of an estate. On the whole, this pamphlet, 
though by no means impartial, in as much as it keeps in the back 
ground the arguments favourable to the planters, is entitled to 
considerable attention, from the ability with which it is cdbi- 
posed. * 

The ‘ Declaration of the Objects of the Liverpool Society for 
promoting the ^\boliuon of Slavery,’ admits that a considerable 
time must elapse before the negroes can become dt for a state of 
freedom; but urges that the change will be beneficial to the 
planter, because * the cautious economy of the freeman will be 
found to consume much less than the M'asteful profusion of the 
slave.’ It argues farther that we need not apprehend that general 
indolence or neglect of work will be the consequence of emanci¬ 
pation ; because tlie children of negroes will then become more 
numerous, and the parents will not fail to exert themselves for their 
support. In these views we, in some nreasure, concur with the 
Liverpool Society; our objections to their * Declaration’ relate to 
other points, such as their silence in regard to the ntain question 
of indemnity, and their determination, somewhat peremptorily ex¬ 
pressed (p. 11.), to pursue their objact, whatever may be the loss 
inflicted ou the planter. 

The * Review of the Arguments for the Interference of Par- 
lianoeut,’ is useful chiefly as a record of the opiuious of the lead¬ 
ing speakers on the slave trade during the last thirty years. The 
object of the author is to show that not only Pitt, Fox aud Mr. 
Canning, but Lord Melville, and other members of parliament 
equally friendly to thq West India planters, contem^ated the 
eventual freedotfi of our negroes as a consequence of the cessa- 
. tion 
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tion of Africans. 'Auotbcr^t&Mapal object in 

this i^ampbtet i« to ufrge thiit ibe fears entertained by tbe West. 
Indians, from the discnasion of die qnestioii of emanciplikm, are 
carried too far,---a point to which recent events give an ^fortu¬ 
nate contradiction. , ^ , 

The pamphlet of,Mr. Clarkson, is entitled to a mote ample 
notkre. This indefatigable opponent*©^ slavery regrets that his¬ 
tory, either ancient or modern, should cast so little light on^ie 
trmisition which has taken place in the lower orders, tn alnnost all 
countries, from servitude to freedom. Enough, however, has, in 
his opinion, occurred in tbe present age,.lo justify a frrvourable 
anticipation of the conduct of the negroes when admitted to the 
rights for which he contends. In Trinidad and Sierra Leone, we 
have, he says, evidence th jt the blacks, when left to themselves, do 
not sink into absolute indolence; and even the tremendous^xaiA- 
ple of St. Domingo becomes, when described by him, divested of 
a great part of its terrors. Erora this appeal to pasf events, Mr. 
Clarkson proceeds to the practical question of the measures ne¬ 
cessary to prevent injury from emancipation. '^I’his leads him into* 
very interesting groufld; to a recapitulation of the regulations of 
Toiissaint as to the wages of the negroes, the mode of pi'eventtng 
idleness, and of punishing offences. The plan pursued by th<e late 
Mr. Steele of Barbadoes, is then analyzed (p. 31) at great length ; 
and Dr. Dickson’s ingenious but ill digested volume on the * Mi¬ 
tigation of Slavery,’ is ransacked for arguments on such points as 
the ' inefficiency of negro labour when conducted on the jp^sent 
plan,’ and the * superiority ol*the Javanese and other eastern na¬ 
tions, who cultivate sugar with less aid from manual labour and 
more from machinery.’ 

Such is the substance of Mr. Clarkson’s arguments, and none 
can desire more cordially than ourselves that the result so eagerly 
anticipated by him may be found practiouble. But if we are 
called on to say how far his reasoning can be received with con- 
frdence, or himself regarded as an impartial adviser, we Ifiust 
pause, and refer to those passages in his publication (pp. 5, 18) 
which are disfigured by loos^ assertion, as well as to his studied 
silence in regard to the inoreased comfort of the negroes, although 
proved by the testimony of almost every respectable €ier|ywian 
at present in the West Indies. 

We come now to the consideration of the Debate of the 15tli 
May. Mr. Buxton, taking the lead, which advanced yogi’s no 
longer permitted to Mr. Wilberforce, began by contending that 
the danger of such discussions was much overrated by the West 
IndUr planters, and tbtit the negroes were not likely to be roused 

1 I 4 • to 
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to ifiHR'rection by <)ebates in parijament^ > How ^ 

mistaken in tHi», has but too clearly been s’hown, WetuniAvitli 
more sabsfaction to the declaration wbidi follows^ viss. ^t, wirii 
all ^ ardour in the cause, he ■would''be content with meaaiiwBs^of 
very gradual, operation—wit|;i steps calculab^ to conduct us, by 
a slew process, to the declipe of slavery, apd to ks eventual dis¬ 
appearance by a natural death.' .0 4. . 

Mr. Wilberfopoe contended that the danger arking firowt di«^ 
cusston was not' so great a« that which arose from a conthruawce 
of the present state of things. He drew a contrast between the 
increase'bf negro ptipulation in Georgia and Carolina, and its 
stationary condition in the West Indies; ascribing the latter, imt, 
as has often been done, to an inferiority in the number of females, 
but to abuses inherent in the system. .His favourite object, the 
(Aversion of the negroes into a free peasantry, would, he 
thought, prove greatly to the advantage of the planters; but in the 
adoption of' measures to that effect, he had fonnd the colonial 
administrations hitherto extremely tardy, even when the proposi¬ 
tions proceeded from men connected, like Mr. liryan Edwards; 
with their own body. 

These animadversions on the West Indians called up Mr. 
Charles Ellis, who maintained that our planters w'ere not responsi¬ 
ble for the evils of slavery; the importation of negroes from Africa 
having commenced before our sugar cultivation had existence, 
and having been carried on more with a view to promote the 
navigation and manufactures of the mother-conn try, than the inte¬ 
rest of the colonies. Before rcnolinciiig the present system of 
slave-labour (he said) the negroes must be rendered fit for the en¬ 
joyment of freedom ; our first duty therefore is, not to emancipate, 
but to improve them.—But, is it true that the colonial adminis¬ 
trations have failed to exert themselves in the w'ork of improve^ 
nieptf Twenty-live years ago, added Mr, Ellis, I certainly flat¬ 
tered myself that these administrations wofild have made greater 
progress; but they have had many difiiculties to contend with, and 
the list of their successive acts shows that, in Jamaica in particular; 
they have not been idle. That during llie present age the condi¬ 
tion of the negroes has been greatly atrfteliorated, may be asserted 
without fear of contradiction; as well as that the great majority 
of the planters will co-operate cordially in giving effect to the re¬ 
commendations of government for their further improvement.' 

Nhtw'ithstanding this declaration, Mr. W. Smith, who followed 
Mr. Ellis, repeated the complaint of Mr. Wilberforcc, that the 
measures of the colonial administrations for the improvement of 
the negroes had been very tardy, particulaily in regard to religion. 
This remark induced Sir George Bose to rise, and enter, at consi- 
• dorable 
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doraUe leiig4*» ^to> tke progress of religioiis ffisfraetioB on Hy 
West Inrlhl estates. Considering clergymen of the CliiirChr of 
Engiend too highly eilnctited for the ignorant negro, he implied 
to other inis^MAries, and had the satisfaction of finding fii- 
•vourable efiiects prodoged by them on J:he habits of hi^ black pO^ 
pulatiob. ]» one estate, out of 1 ^ mfles ten only were found to 
require punishment in the course of a year, dnd out of IfiO femalea^ 
not snore tliaa.one:—an encouraging example, e^ainfy, df thh 
powerstf’theChristfan doctrine over uncultivated bdtnot perverse 
minds.* 

Mr^ Marryat, adverting tp the delicate question of adinititng 
negro evidence in our courts of justice, took occasion to menfion 
the commencement made in that respect in I>ominiea; while, ki 
regard to another point, tlje genera! treatment of the negroes, 
he cited a number of favourable testimonies on the part of naval * 
and military officers stationed in the colonies. Mr. Brougham, 
taking the opposite side, bestbwed great praise on *the pam- 
j»hiet OB ‘ Negro Slavery’ noticed in the early part of this Article, 
l)ut, like the author of that pamphlet, expressed little expectation 
of cordiality on the parf of the planters^ in giving effect to the 
recommendations of government. Sixteen years ago, when the 
further transport of Africans was abolished, he flatteredliimself 
lhat the imi>rovement of the negroes settled in our colonies would 
proceed rapidly; but in religious instruction their progress had evi¬ 
dently been slow, while in point of labour he still apprehended that 
their healtli was occasionally injured. Why not take more de^ed 
steps for ameliorating their cortdition, and begin by exempting 
them from the distressing hazard of being separated from their 
associates, and from the spot to which they are attached ? 

Mr. Baring referred to the concurrent testimonies on the favour¬ 
able condition of our negroes; and niaiutuiued that, as far as phy¬ 
sical comfort is c;oncerned, they suffer less than the irihjority of 
the peasantry of Europe, though in a moral and religious view 
they are extremely backward. Discussions so nearly affectittg 
their condition as the present, could not, he thought, fail to excite 
their attention, and to cause a greater or less degree of agitation. 
Compensation to the proprietor was unavoidable; but the subject, 
viewed in whatever way, was extremely delicate, and could notlK: 
safely dealt with except by government. * 

The speech of Mr. Canning we notice in the last place, because 
he came forward as a mediator or arbiter between the two parties. 

* I find,’ he said, * in the West Indies, a remarkable superiority in 
number of the blacks over the whites, and am doubtful how far we 
can communicate civil rights to the former without danger to the 
latter. Still 1 agree to several of the propositions of the aboli- 

• lionists. 
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ticmivts, provided they he carried into effect dirtfligh the tnedium 
of 'government. Thiis, let the practice of flogng^g he ahoH^hed 
altogether in tlue cas# of ivoiiieny )and subjected th'apecdfic regu> 
hitioihi in that of men. Follow this up hy giving negroes U'fttle 
to hold' property, enabling them to do by^ la^ that which diey at* 
present ^ by a kmd of sufferance or tacit admission. Endeavotir, 
if possible, to frame an act to prevent them from being separated 
by sale from tlie spot on which they are established; and advance 
one or two steps op the. very delicate ground of admittiiig their 
evidence in courts of justice. Such are the views of minist^s; 
but 1 jaaunot add to ffiem,* said Mr.^Canniug, * any specific opi¬ 
nion in regard to the time when the children of the negroes shall 
be e^ded to freedom. 1 am anxious to avoid giving any assu¬ 
rance which might afterwards require, to be qualified, perhaps re- 
I tracted. Lastly, 1 would have it understood that emancipation, 
when its season shall arrive, must not take place at the expense 
of a single class.’ On this important point Mr. Buxton inti¬ 
mated in his reply, that he ne^er had meant to evade the questton 
of compensation to the planter. 

Such is the outline of a debate, which, without being of 
great length, excited ver5' general interest, and was subsequently 
pilblisbed not in the garbled state unavoidable in newspapers, 
but with the benefit of revisal by the speakers themselves. The 
composition, thus cleared, may be read without tedium, and is, on 
the whole, distinct and animated, each debater taking up the 
pmnta discussed by his predecessor, and giving to his arguments 
the'mterest of a rejoinder. None of the speeches, how'ever, offer 
a complete display of the subject; the reasoning being confined 
to detached points, and rarely expanded into general views. 

We now proceed to lay before our readers an account of the 
actual treatment and condition of the negroes in our colonies-*—a 
subject on which, f!asy as it may seem to obtain explicit infor- 
itiation, evidence of the most contradictory character has been ad¬ 
duced. While the planters maintain that the situation of the ne¬ 
groes is, in genera], more comfortable than that of the labouring 
classes in Europe, the abolitionists almost uniformly represent 
them as objects of coinniiserutioii, aa victims of oppression. Of 
length to which this contradiction may be carried, a curious 
specimen is afforded, in the notes appended to the printed report of 
the debate of loth May, where (p. *204) we find a quotation from 
the evidence of Sir Ralph Woodford, governor of 'frinidad, de¬ 
claring that so far from the service in the Wdst Indies being op- 
, pressive, ^ he has frequently known negroes continue in it, rather 
than, with ample meaiiit, purchase tlieir freedom, or even accept 
* it.’ 
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it .’. To die * JSje«i6werj0f the.debalef’ this declaration appears not 
a li^Je extrao^O^ry.: * We ttiist/ fae^ ,says^ * that ki« the next 
sessiojil of imrliatneot Sir JBUlph will he required.!to pro4tl(Ce the 
names of the negroes whq have acted thus.’ JNf o words,at 1$ clear, 
csm ^QW more dcftidedly his doubts of the governor's aecuiiacy; 
and yet we have no reason to believe that these doubts jreiMb on 
any better, foundation lhan the ardour of the writer for emarndpoi* 
tfon,, and. that deficient acquaintance with Uie West indies' so 
commou among tlie abolitionists, Th^ cotnparisem of the state of 
our labouring classes with that of the negroes in our colonies, 
which to this writer appci^rs^so absurd, we have known deliberately 
made, and the preference given to the West Indies, not by planters 
or their connexions, but by clergymen of the church of England; 
persons who, before going abroad, bad, in the capacity of country 
curates, ample opportunity of ascertaining the situation of oua 
lower orders. * in regard to temporal comfort,’ observes a dergy- 
nian (writing from Jamaica, in*October, 1821,) * the situation of 
the negroes may be viewed with Complete satisfaction.’ ^ As to 
the treatment of the negroes,’ writes another clergyman (from the ' 
same island,) * 1 am happy to declare, from ocular testimony, that 
it generally is humane, aud every temptft'al comfort which their si¬ 
tuation demands, is willingly a^orded them ; indeed, a great pro¬ 
portion of our poor at home might envy their situation.’ 

^egroes w'ho have tlie misfortune to belong to a jobber, or to 
a planter in embarrassed circumstances, are occasionally subjected 
to privation or severe labour; but the great majority are very difie- 
rently circumstanced. To briag the question to a point, w€*shall 
begin by explaining their situation in regard to physical wants, 
their food, clothing aud lodging. 

With respect to food, it is customary for their owners to give 
them a regular allowance of salt-fish; while, fur vegetables, each 
negro has a lot of ground to cultivate, the 4 [>roduce of W'bicb he 
may either sell or coiieume. In a tropical climate, vegetables %re 
raised with surprizing ease, and are, indeed, so plentiful, thak in¬ 
sufficiency of provisions can arise only from a hurrienue, from long 
continued drought, or from gross indolence on the part of the cul¬ 
tivator. • 

As to lodging, the c6ttages of the negroes, small and scantily 
furnished as they are, afford sufficient shelter in a climate which 
has so little inclemency. In regard to clothing, the distributions, 
made once or twice a year, are ample on the larger plantations; 
while, to prevent the deficiencies that might occur on the part of 
small planters, or of persons who let out their negroes on hire, the 
law' of Jamaica requires that a return of, the delivery shall be made 

* annually 
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fttmually ^ oath to theifeetry 6f the parish. 'Fhis pi’ecautioit is 
. highly proper, for, warm as the West India clititatie is, it is esi^ntial 
for a negro to be provided with woblfens sidbdait to co*^er the 
whole of his body; though vigorous in the stm, he is*iH-1itted to 
withstand d^wnp or cold, and the temperature of that country is 
by no means uniform. * 

Plantation negroes ’generally continue at work between nine 
and ten hours a day; a longer time is prescribed by law, but it is 
seidom exacted^ nor does -the fatigue at all equal that of the la- 
bourhig classes in Europe. In proof of this, we have merely to 
refer to the evidence given at different times on the subject before 
parliatnent, or to the use that is occasionally made by the negroes 
of the two hours allowed them for dinner. When their own little 
lots of ground happen to be in the vicinity of the field on which 
'diey are at work, it is not unusual with them, instead of reposing 
in the shade, to walk thither, and employ the interval in their cul¬ 
tivation. In crop time (from January to Jutle), their attendance is 
required during part of the night, and their rest is frequently 
abridged. This appears a very serious hardship, but it is oiwt 
which is shared by the white persons on the estate; and that it is 
not altogether so grievous as is imagined, may be inferred from 
the fact of negroes being known to decline purchasing their regu¬ 
lar night’s rest by a slight extra exertion during the day. Still it 
would he highly desirable that the night-work should be discon¬ 
tinued, and such, we trust, may be the result of the more extended 
use of machinery, niat such an improvement is practicable, has 
been shown on several of the estates provided with steam-engines, 
where the work proceeds so speedily, that the negroes are enabled 
to withdraw, even in crop time, at an early hour; and the boiling, 
instead of being continued throughout the night, is suspended b^ 
tween eight and nine o’clock. 

The use of the hoe for digging holes to receive the cane j)lants, 
is the most severe species of field-labour in our colonies, 4.he soil 
beihg often hardened to a suiprizing degree by the heat of the 
mm. The mitigue of this can be effectually lessened only by the 
more general introduction of the plough. The negro practice of 
carrying loads on their heads is now dibcontiimed on most estates, 
and with evident propriety, whether we consider the expense to 
the mastes,^, or the waste of exertion in the labourer. Changes 
calculated to lighten labour would, it may he thought, be cordially 
pronfoted by the negroes; yet such is theit habitual iinprovi- 
oence, so much do they look to the present and so little to the 
future, that many of them would continue the laborious routine 
' of' holmg, rather than nrakc a temporary exertion to familiarize 
themselves wUh the use of the plough; and negroes have been 

known 
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kitown to pl^e the Loaded fvheelbart'ow on their boad^sather th^i 
wheeliiit in the usuat nuyaaer* . , r , 

With respect todays of relaxation; Snnday has, Loog lisage^ 
been at tL^ disposal the negroes, but it has hitli^r^ been 
passed by them in a kind o£ traffic qiyte unsnitable tc^^heji^barao 
ter of the day. The ijntervals allowed fur cultivating theirIj^tle 
lots of groui^ l»ve b^n the Saturdays! ddriug half ffie yeary und 
a few holidays at Christmas, Easter and Whitsunday, making, ini> 
depeiidesitly of these holidays, twenty-six days ih the , year,, ex* 
elusive of Sundays. To this it is now proposed to make an im¬ 
portant addition, it having.been inserted in the iustruct^ons sent 
out by government, that ^ Sunday markets shall be abolished, and 
that day given up to the slaves for rest, recreation and religious 
instruction, equivalent tim^ on other days being allowed for .culti¬ 
vating their provision grounds, so soon as the means shall ber 
afforded them of employing the Sunday in religious duties.' 

* The abolition of markets <5n Sunday,’ says a very intelligent 
planter, * has long been called for, and although that day may not 
for some time be better employed, it will be so eventually, when 
our places of worship shall become more numerous, and the at¬ 
tendance of both whites and blacks more general. Many of the 
former have as yet been prevented from such attendance by the 
distance of the churches, while, among the negroes, such as were 
Africans could not understand a discourse in English.’ 

In the important point of progressive population, our colonies 
have as yet presented a result altogether different from this cypntry 
and the rest of Europe. Thtf negroes, though abundantly sup¬ 
plied with provisions, and exempt, in general, from contagious 
complaints, seem hardly, even of late years, to increase in num¬ 
ber. This circumstance is remarkable, and claims the most at¬ 
tentive investigation ; it was long ascribed to an inferiority in the 
comparative number of women; but, with rite exception of one 
colony (Denierara), thSt disproportion exists no longer. Thepro- 
portion of deaths among infants was formerly and is still, in iidbie 
degree, greater among negroes than among the cottagers of this 
country—a consequence, in nvost cases, of tlie ignorance of the 
women to whom the care bi the mother and '' f the child is con¬ 
fided. Another difference between them and our peasantry is«lhe 
smaller number of births, a circumstance attributed commonly to 
the prevalence of immoral habits, but which may, with mhre con¬ 
fidence, be ascribed to ignorance and inattention in the treatlnent 
of feraides in a state of pregnancy; as well as to imfM'udent ex¬ 
ertion on ffieir part, in undertaking long journeys to noarket for 
their own petty sales or purchases. If nve are^adeed whether the 
field-labour of a sugar estate be uasuited to women in this state, 
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we reply that thoagh such labour be in j^eneiul lights thesupcrin- 
tendants of their work cannot be qualified'to judge* their si- 
tuatiop; white unluckily the artifices and efforts of the women 
to elude work Of any kind, may lead to indiscrimiUate urgency on 
the part of ^e overseers. • ’ 

Several facts concur to stfpport this view of the question. On 
two estates situated in thd same district and belonging to the sdme 
proprietor, the one a coffiee, the other a' sugar-plantation, the 
negroes increase in number on the former, while on the other 
they arc stationary. In both they are exempt from night-w’ork 
and ihC^atiguc of heavy burthens ; so that the cause of the diffe¬ 
rence is, doubtless, to be sought in the nature of their employ¬ 
ment, in the lighter labour of the coffee-estate. As to rearing 
children, mothers employed in domeetic service commonly suC- 
•ceed better tftan those who work out of doors; and those resident 
on peiins or cattle-estates better than those on sugar plantations. 
With regard to medical attendance, almost every plantation has 
an hospital, and a surgeon under an engagement to visit the 
patients regularly. This attendance is generally considered by 
planters, superior to what is received by the labouring classes 
in this country, an opinion, how'ever, in which we can hardly con¬ 
cur. Of the practitioners in our colonies, a number are necessa¬ 
rily young and inexperienced; the charge of an estate may be 
conferred by an agent from favour without sufficient consideration 
of the capacity of the individual; and the distances to be traversed 
bein^ occasionally great, it was not unusual for several days to 
intervene between visits, until of late the number of medical men 
has increased. 

Should these different causes appear insufficient to account for 
the non-increase of our negro population, we can only add the 
general caution, that our estimates for the West Indies ought not 
t(\ be formed on th^ unprecedented increase of numbers in this 
country in the present age. We ought rather to refer to a century 
back, when, in consequence of various causes, of which the prin¬ 
cipal probably were a general ignorance and indolence in our 
lower orders, similar to w^hat prevails at present among negroes, 
male and female, the augmentation of our numbers proceeded far 
leiii} yapidly than at present. 

Complattits of severity are at all times calculated to make an 
impp^bdn ‘011 the public; and our great objection to the aboli¬ 
tionists is that they atre apt to direct their arguments to our sym¬ 
pathy instead of our conviction. Examples of severity in the treat¬ 
ment of negroes may, doubtless, be occasionally found among our 
calonftts; but thtv questlbti is, first, whether such examples are 
fraqtient; and next, whelhcr the extent of suffering among the ne- 
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groes is greater or less than among our own peasantry. How easy 
would it be to work on the feelings of the public by a description 
of the state of Ireland—‘by a contrast between the poverty of the 
cottagers and the wasteful hospitality of the higher ranks! A 
•similar course miglu Ije followed in .regard to the c^ef part of 
Scotland, of France, in yhort,-of alino^ every country in £i^ope: 
for England and Hollaud alone are preeminent in their charities. 

In the case of the Africans, unaccustomed to labour and un¬ 
acquainted witli our language, compulsion was unavoidable, and 
was, doubtless, at times accompanied by undue severity. Habitu¬ 
ated in their own country' to a state of barbarism, they dbuld be 
acted on only by corporal punishment, and would have been inca¬ 
pable of comprehending laws passed in their favour by the colo¬ 
nial legislatures. It was about half a century ago («ny the Com¬ 
mittee of Assembly in J amaica in their Keport in December, IB1.5) * 
that the treatment of our negroes began to receive a visible ame¬ 
lioration ; the import of raw rec Aiits was checked by the war, and, 
on the separation of the North American colonies from the 
mother-country, a number of sufleiing loyalists removed to our 
sugar islands, bringing with them negroes of a more intelligent 
character than those in the \V6st Indies. A milder sy.steni of 
treatment was thus gradually introduced, and new regulations 
became expedient; the punishment of death was decreed to 
every white person wlio should wantonly deprive a negro of life, 
and many of the severities formerly permitted were abolished by 
the consolidated slave-law passed in Jamaica iu 17B4. No tlave 
can now be punished by iron cdliurs, w'eights or chains; while in 
each parish there is established a council for protecting negroes 
and calling to account whoever shall presume to oppress them. 

The negroes employed on estates may be divided into several 
classes, at the head of which we shall place those who perform 
their work regularly and without compulsion. 'To this class, haf^- 
pily the most numerous,*the infliction of the whip or severe punish¬ 
ment of any kind is, in a manner, unknown, w’hether they 6e 
employed as house-servants, us mechanics, or as fleld-labourers. 
The next class consists of those, who go through their work with 
tolerable fidelity during the stated hours of labour, b^ut who, too 
improvident to work for themselves on holidays, trust to chanev, 
occasionally perhaps to theft, for the supply of such wants as are 
not provided for from tlieir master’s store. Negroes of diis class 
frequently pass their holiday in working for their more oareful ttre- 
thren, receiving a small allowance for the wants of the moment, 
instead of cultivating and turning to account their own little lots of 
ground. The last class consists of those who work neitlie^ for 

then^selves 
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^^l^selves nor tbeir masters; but who skulk in the vicinity of the 
estate, and subsist by. depredations on the property of their owner, 
of his iimgbboura, or of-their fellow slaves. This class, at present 
very limited, i« happily iti a course of progressive reduction. 

It is naloral, after this stateiheut, to ask, vt^hy, if the great ma^. 
jority df negroes are well disposed, the planters so strongly object 
to the disuse of the wliipi'or rather to tlie removal from view of 
aninstrument which is now nut often employed? Because, it is an¬ 
swered, almost every attempt hitherto made to dispense with the 
whip, (and su*ch attempts have been numerous,) has had an unjdea- 
sant rooult, relaxing,the good beliayiour of the negroes, and ne¬ 
cessitating tlie application of punishment to those who would not 
otherwise have required it. llie negroes in the West Indies, like 
all men whose wants are supplied to, their hands, are to the last 
degree thoughtless and improvident,'affordmg, in short, a striking 
exempldication of what the French term de grands enfam. Thus 
those who, while working under supcrintcndance, will pass day 
after day and week after week, without any idea of evading their 
share of labour, are no sooner trusted to themselves, and sent to 
perform a task that requires attention during three or four days, 
than they are found to absent themselves before the expiration of 
the tinte, or to fail, in some other manner, in the discharge of their 
duty. ‘ Often,’ says an experienced planter, ' have I, before 
ordering chastisement for such a trespass, asked the delinquents, 
** Wliy have you forced mo?to this severity; why not enable me 
to S^eat you with continued kindness ?” and as often have 1 heard 
them reply, ‘‘ We cannot blame our master or tbe overseer, for 
we -have brought this trouble on ourselves.” ’ 

* 1 have long wished,’ writes another Jamaica planter, * that die 
whip should not be taken into the field, but that punishment, when 
necessary, should be indicted at liome and after due deliberation. 
To discotitioue corporal punishment entirely would, under present 
Gircumstances, be impracticable: in Furope the peasantry have 
tile strongest impulses to labour; the dread of want for tkem^elveB, 
.and their children. In our colonies neither feeling operates; the 
negroes being aware that, in any,;€vent, their masters will not ven¬ 
ture to neglect the health of them or their children.’ 

It follows from all this that, though the use of the whip, as a 
stmmlus to labour, may be immediately prohibited, the public in 
J^gldkid must be prepared for some delay in its total abandon- 
ment as an instrument of discipline; satisfying themselves in the 
mean time with the adoption of proper regulations to prevent the 
abuse of it^ and with the reflection, that the punishment inflicted 
on negroes is far less severe than that of our soldiers and sailors. 

The 
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The charge of harah treajtmept is fiu: jfeQm hieing .confirmed.by 
the looks dhcl demeanour of the negroes. Xustead .,of stauduig,, 
as mrght be inferred from the language of some writers^ in great 
a we of their masters, or h*-'hig rendered heavy .or spirideSfli^by thoir 
situation, care sitjs lightly on their mmd, and they^a.re,in> fact, 
very talkative ;md familiar w ith Uieir superiors. Thatitbis is the 
case of .both men and'woim u emplaned in doifiestic service, must 
be apparent to all who have any means of observation; ^and ,uo- 
thiug is more usual (Sir IJeury Martin’s Counter-Appeal, p. i?) 
than for negroes who have left their master and madie their way 
,to England, to make application to be aent back to^he West 
Indies to resume their servitude. In regsu-d to plantation negroes, 
it is evidently the interest of the owner and manager of an estate 
to consult their comfort, and to prevent those who oversee them 
from exercising undue severity. But the owner, it may be said, 
is* in general, absent, and his representatives are less interested in 
the care of his negroes. To this it may be added th*at, , until .the 
evidence of negroes shall be admitted in courts of justice, it can¬ 
not be expected that the laws in their favour w ill receive their full 
execution. Most desfrable certainly would i^be, that the different 
colonies should consent to receive the evidence of slaves under 
modifications and limitations, if such should appear ftecessary, 
both as to the qualification of the individual, and the nature.of the 
case in question; fur, until that takes place, the abolitionists 
and, we may add, tin; gieat majoMty of our countrymen (having 
no local knowledge of thd West Indies) will be slow in bqlieviug 
that substantial justice is rendered to the negroes, whatever may 
be the impartiality of the colonial magistrates, or the disi-epute to 
which harsh conduct would subject a planter among his brethren. 

The readers of those speeches and pamphlets which represent 
the negroes in our colonies as doomed to lasting penury, will be 
.not a little surprized on discovering how frequently acquisitions 
of property are found to take place among them. Marketing may 
be turned to account by them during six or seven months in^he 
■year; while in a country so unsuited to Europeans, and conse¬ 
quently devoid of active competitors, the prices of articles are 
much higher than in Europj». The bundle of gi ass which a negro 
carries to town on his head is often sold for half»a-dollar: buthis 
chief profit is on the sale of provisions, the raising of which re- 
quires no great labour, little more, in short, than care anS atten- 
.tioti. As to the aid afforded them in their concerns, whatevef may 
be the faults of our planters, parsimony is seldom of the number, 
and great latitude is given to negroes in regard to ground for culti¬ 
vating their vegetables, or feeding then* pigs and poultry. To form 
an estimate of the acquisitions of the more a^uent among them 
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would be no easy matter, in tbe absence of esvin^ banics and 
•other records of the property of the lower orders; several in¬ 
stances, however, not a little gratiiying, have come to oar know- 
' ledge, such as a negro bequeathing ^100 in money, distinct from 
other propesty; and a planter, when pressed to make a payment, 
finding a loan without difhcidty among his qwn negroes. Nor are ' 
these cases so rare as ma^ bethought; they are to he found in a 
variety of quarters, and in colonies exhibiting very diflferefit de¬ 
grees of cultivation; in Antigua, which is one of our oldest pos¬ 
sessions^ in Trinidad, which is comparatively recent; and in 
Jamatch, which, from* the early date of its settlement on the one 
hand, and the extent of uncultivated ground on tl;ie other, par¬ 
takes of the character of both. 

Having now exhibited somewhat hi.detail the condition of the 
negroes, we shall, by way of summary, insert an extract fropj a 
Report made last year by a committee of the assembly of Tobago, 
a colony which has been one of the most active in the introduc¬ 
tion of late improvements. 

‘ Your Committee refer to the public documents of the colony, to 
shew how the annual*reducMon in numbers is now so much less than it 
used to he, that we may confidently hope, that,* instead of an annual 
reduction, we shall speedily obtain an annual increase. From the dif¬ 
fusion and increase of property among the negroes (generally evinced 
in their bouses, their grounds, therr dress, and their food), the dimi¬ 
nished practice of obeah, thc*unfrequency«of punishment, and the 
total.selinquishment of night-work upon* the estates, your committee 
believe that as much gradual impro\ement has been made, as the na¬ 
ture of our black population (a great portion of it yet consisting of iiq- 
ported Africans) admits of. Other matters of amelioration of the con¬ 
dition of the negroes are in gradual advancement upon many of the 
estates and will become general/ 

,Such is the language of the assembly of Tobago; and without 
desiring our readers to receive this as & representation of the 
state of things in every British colony, we have no hesitation in 
claiming their assent to the general conclusion tliat there has 
been, during many years,, a progrj^ssive improvement in the con¬ 
dition of the negroes^ and that,, as fan as regards the question of 
hu^pnne treatment, their situation is very different from the repre¬ 
sentations of the abolitionists. We cannot therefore join in their 
appeal* to the public on this ground : to another of their objects, 
an eventual change iu the payment of labour in the West Indies, 
we are, as we shall show presently, favourably disposed; but it is 
incumbent on us, in the first instance, to explain the difficulties 
with which it is attended. 

The more cau^ous investigators of the slave system have fixed 

their 
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their esq^ectation on itiijividua! manumissions, as a safe medljutn 
between the two extremes, and such, we trust, it will eventually, 
be foand. But, that, a measure even of this limited natum is to be 
adopted with great reserve, our readeri| will see from th6 foliow- 
iiig communicaticfti. ^ ^ ^ . 

' ‘ So' far from heavy ^fines being attached, as Mr. Wilberforce lately 
said, to manuraifisions, the only obliga/un«onr the part of the proprietor 
who . grants one, is, that he shall sign a bond for £70 sterling to the 
churchwardens as a security against the ^egro mairomitted becoming 
chargeable to the palish. This, 1 am sorry to add, is often of little 
avail, in consequence oOhe death, departure, or insolveaqy of the 
grantors of such bonds. 1 a^ltend the vestries of three parishes in the 
northwest part of the island, and the number of able bodied persons 
who apply for relief is almost incredible. The first question asked of a 
healthy young w'oman genewlly is why do you not work ?" The repl^ 
is, “ Am I not free?” Mothers are even unwilling to let their sons or 
daughters go out to service, and 1 really am unable to account for the 
means by which a number of fhein subsist. Hence the necessity of 
caution befoie bringing additional 1}urdens on the community by ma¬ 
numissions.'^ * 

The people of colour in the West Indies may be said to form 
the connecting link between the whites and blacks ; they arc in 
the habit of riding the nevuspapers, and of communicating to the 
negroes the discussions that relate to them. When M r. Buxton’s 
motion was the subject of conversation at Kingston in Jamaica, 
it was a common remark among the people of colour, that * free¬ 
dom without an assured income’ would be of no advantagCito the 
negroes. A state of freedoril ought, in fact, never to be men¬ 
tioned to negroes without an accompanying explanation, viz. that 
an exemption from labour would form no part of their new con¬ 
dition ; that they w'ould be in the receipt of regular w'ages, but 
that they must purchase their clothing and other arfjcles of con¬ 
sumption ; that their cottages and little lot# of land must eitjier 
be relinquished or held at a rent; and finally, that medical at¬ 
tendance in sickness, and the means of support in old age, must 
he provided by their owm exertions. They would thus see that, 
on ceasing to be the property*of their masters, they would, like 
the peasantry of this country, incur the cares of a family; and as 
they can as yet form no adequate idea of the value of iiidep^d- 
ence, we have little doubt that Jive negroes in six would dedine Ihe 
proffered boon.f 

?\fter 


* Extinct of n letter from an intelligent Jamaica planter, dated in August last, 
t In support of this opinion we have colicctcil a few instances in the history of 
tiiaiimnissions. It is now nearly thirty years since instructions were received in 
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Jktaer this eoumerataoi) of fftcU und arguments^ is it toojaucli to 
,ask Mtbethertlie stateoiciits given to the public and to paicli8^nl» 
by the advocates of abolition/are not fundamentajlly eroioneous ? 
Thfes;^^t«^|>ts admitted, it is true, in generaLterms the neces- 
'« stty of cautita) ^^atiging the condition of die negroes; bnttl^ey 
inaifitained that^kbb fatter -were oveiworkod, ilhtreited, and 
cruelly-oppressed; and-they"^ept carefully from view Ibe import¬ 
ant truth, that the only notion which the negroes form of liberty is 
e)temption lirom'labour. Another circumstance,equally unaccount¬ 
able to persons acquainted with the West Indies, was the asser¬ 
tion^ (ge6 notes to the Debate, pp. 12^5. SCi?*) that there was not 
die stighiest danger in a public discussion of the proposed mea¬ 
sures. Conduct so extraordinary has appeared to many colonial 
proprietors in the light of intentional Qiisrepreseiitatiou; but we 
Ure inclined to ascribe it to a different cause—to an imperfect 
knowledge^of llic subject. Whoever has perused history, or 
marked passing events with an attentive eye, must have observed 
that nothing is more common than ardour in a cause with which 
we are but half acquainted. How strikingly was this exemplified 

Jamaica frpin bcuevulei^ quakors in Kngland to give liberty- to the negroes on their 
property. -Tlie manager, averse to make a cliange in the cbiiditiq|i' of the whole body, 
prevailed on tiie dwiiers to cmifiAe einaiicijraHon, in tlie first instuiice, to u ifiarrted 
coo^e. They were manumitted, but soon {n-ored unfit to conduct themselves in their 
new situation, and earned a bare subsistence by working for other negroes. Twelve 
years ago a negress, wlio had rendered an important service by discovering a plot 
against the life of an overseer, received her freedom as a reward ; hut after the lapse of 
a twelvemonth, U>e r^retted titc change, complained that , she obtained only a scanty 
subsistence, and petitioned to resume her servitude. As that could nut witii propriety 
be done, a small annuity was granted to her. An example of more recent date, also in 
Jamaica, was that of a few negroes emancipated by the last will of their master: they 
hesitated in accepting die boon when apprized that it implied a relinquishment of their 
cottages and grounds, and one of the number intreated to remain, that he might be 
sold along with the land to the new proprietor. 

Extract of a letter from Jamaica, parish of St. James, 5th August, 1823. 

f The negroes appear tu'*be aware of Uie discussions going on in regard to them in 
England, but they continue to work with content and cheerfulness : during nine months 
no punishment has been inflicted on any out of the 540 individuals on this estate. Some 
slaves lately obtained their freedom from diflferent estates as the descendants of Indians, 
but they now regret the change, and find that they roust work harder to maintain them¬ 
selves than when in a state of servitude.’ 

The Appendix to the printed copy of the debate of I5th May concludes with an 
account of a small estate m Tortola, the negroes of which reedved tlieir freedom above 
fofr^ years ago from a charitable quaker of the name of Nottingham. Tliey have in 
that ^riod increased their numbers, and are said to have conducted themselves with 
propriety ; but in regard to tlie result of their industry, we must add that we have seen 
an account more recent and specifle tlian the one in question, and that the value 
of tfieir live stock and produce appears to be altogether insignificant. The return, 
■-indeed, is such as to put in a striking view tlie iueflicieiicy of negroes under their pre¬ 
sent circumstances, and their inability to improve their condition when left to their 
own exertions. The batter plan, on the part of their well-intentioned owner, would, 
doubtless, have been ,io keep them under supecintendmice during a period, of years, 
until they became instructed and capable of giving' a useful direction to their industry. 

Ill 
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in the o^stkjate cotitesrt^ abo»t religion that the Hefor- 

matteo, and the no less obstinate contests abont cwil iiberl^f that. 
hav<f iharked the ptesent age! What, it may be ask^,^are the 
means of informatkai possessed by tlie» leading abolitionists, the 
* authors of those speeches and publications which have operated 
so pow'erfully on theqympathetJc filings of the public? Some, 
like Mr. Wilberforce and Mr. BuJtfon,'have never seen the West 
Indies; others,like Mr. Stephen and Mr. Macaulay, have been in 
that quarter of the world at a period too remote to bring under 
their observation the improvements of the last twenty years. To 
assume, as is done by tTieee gentlemen, (’l^ebate of J^tii May, 
p. M.) that the changes which they propose would be productive 
of ‘ incalculable good,* would be justifiable only in the supposi¬ 
tion tliat the acts of our* legislature could have an mriy opera¬ 
tion on the character of the negroes, in inspiring them with tliosd 
habits of industry, those principles of morality, whicl^ are indis¬ 
pensable, before corporal punishment can be suspended. A 
fallacious expectation! yet—as an error rather of the head than ^ 
the heart,—not a fit subject for severe animadversion: but what 
opihion can be formed of certain paffsages in the notes to the 
printed copy of the debate, in which the writit does nqt scruple 
to insinuate, that the West-India proprietors ‘ may get tip new 
plots in the colonies, plots issuing in the destruction of the lives 
not of whites, but of negroes’ ? Were this tone to be imitated by 
die opponents of the abolitionists, how easy would it be to expa¬ 
tiate on the late events in Demerara, and to draw a paraUel be¬ 
tween the abolitionists of the present day and the vyild enthusiasts, 
who, thirty years ago, were instrumental in depriving France of 
her finest colony ! We shall, however, pursue a very different 
course, admitting that the motives of the majority of the abolition¬ 
ists are benevolent, and that the object which ought to be the com¬ 
mon care of all, will be best promoted by a* mutual forbearance 
from asperity. . 

Under this impression, instead of mounding the alarm at 
the late insurrection, or urging it as a reason for suspending 
the discussion of the points in* dispute, we shall proceed to con¬ 
tribute our humble mite to the cause of liberal inquiry, in the 
hope of throwing some light on this hitherto ill understood 5&b- 
ject. It is now fully two centuries since Lord Bacon exposed 
the fallacy of theories in physical science, and taught our ances¬ 
tors that the only safe basis of reasoning, was experiment. In 
political economy, lessons of a similar nature have been conveyed 
by the events of the present age; and the speculators on the eman¬ 
cipation of negroes will speedily find, tliat their only satisfactory 
guide, their only sure ground of argument, is to be sought in a 
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re^rcnce to history, in a fcareful consideration of chatigds that 
have actually occurred. On this plan we shall conduct oiar in¬ 
quiry, ii^xing our attention on other regions than the West ItiiiBes, 
and beginning with those <retDOte ages which discover the eatitesl 
trace of pertonal slavery, f 

In the rudest stages of soc^y in which nrankind are found, that 
of hunters, the males are o*ccu]^ied in seeking a precarious subsist¬ 
ence in the woods or rivers, while the labour of such wretched 
agriculture as is practised,' devolves on the women. In such a 
state, the difficulty of subsistence is so great, that the lives of 
captives*'are seldom preserved. Of' this we have melancholy 
proofs among the savages of North America; and if the history 
of Asia and Europe supply little evidence of the kind, it is, doubt¬ 
less, owing to such extreme barbarism Slaving been antecedent to 
file age of records. This gloomy state of things is happily altered as 
society advances ; when animals are domesticated, and tillage im¬ 
proved, the means of subsistenc'^j are increased, and occupation is 
, found for the captives. Such appears to have been the state of 
Greece and Italy, at the remotest date of which a trace has been 
preserved; a date too early Jor historical documents, but descril^ed 
in poetry, which, Unidst all its exaggerations, is of the highest 
interest to an observer of manners, ns indicative of the existing 
degree of civilization. The word servos, in Latin, appears to have 
been derived from servo, and to have meant, a jierson whose life 
was preserved on condition of giving his labour to his conqueror; 
so that a state of slavery, however repulsive to our present feel¬ 
ings, appears to have formed, at one time, an important mitiga¬ 
tion of the horrors of barbarism. 

But without reference to the M'arfare of early tribes and its dis¬ 
tressing accompaniments, it is evident that whenever mankind 
were relieved from their primitive penury, whenever Bocks and 
herds multiplied, or tillage received extensi 9 n, the aid of labourers 
beq^me requisite. In what manner were these humble assistants 
to be remunerated ? To pay them by wages, and to leave them 
to provide for themselves b}' purchases, was evidently impracti¬ 
cable in an age devoid, or nearly devoid, of merchandize for sale. 
The master necessarily took the suppfy on himself, and provided 
not Q?ily food and lodging, but clothing. In general he did more, 
and paid a sum, io the first instance, as the purchase-money of the 
laboprer. 

By what means are we to account for the .latter, and to explain 
a piactice so different from our present usages ? When service 
19 paid in money, the payment forms generally a full remuneration 
for the service. The wa*ges of the labourer in this and in other 
improved countries, arc somewhat more than equal to the main¬ 
tenance 
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teniuiC€ of ii,n unmarried man; thej afford a residue for tite sup¬ 
port chilSlren. Besides, tlie engagement may be dissolved'at 
plefiSi|re, and each week, month or year, may he said to balance ’ 
itsetf,, Under sutcb circiimstances, the payment of anyrsum in 
, the outset, is out of the question. In an early state of society, 
the ca^e is very different: an agreengibnt to serve is^then under¬ 
stood to be for life, add as the equivalent given (maintenance) 
forms, apparently, a slight sacrifice on the part of the master, it 
seems equitable to purchase such 8er\ice by a payment to the 
parent, or whoever has defrayed the charge of infancy and edu¬ 
cation. It was in such arstate of society tliat Abraham possessed 
servants bought with money, and that we find, four hundred years 
afleo Mosaic law (Ueviticus, chapter xxv. verse 44) convey¬ 
ing the following injunction : ' Both thy bondmen and thy bond¬ 
maids, which thou shall have, shall be of tlie heathen that ar^ 
round about thee : of them shall ye buy boiidpien and bond¬ 
maids.’ • • 

Tlie practice of having bondm^n, or, as it might be more cor¬ 
rectly expressed, of paying services not in money but in kind,* 
will be found to pre\'tiil in all countries scantily supplied with 
town population. It exists among th^ Tartar shepherds ; in the 
chief part of Africa, and in ^all the central portion of •America, 
from Carolina and Georgia in the north, to the southern extremity 
of Brazil. Throughout this very extensive part of America, and 
particularly in the West Indies, the motives for calling in foreign 
labourers, iii other words, such as could be procured only by pur¬ 
chase, are greater than in any other part of the world. Accessible in 
almost every direction to the navigation of Europeans, this region 
excites their commercial enterprize by its rich products, while the 
heat of its climate is such as greatly to retard the increase of 
white settlers. 

After this sketch of the origin and progress of personal slavery, 
we enter on the more grateful task, of tracing its gradual fie- 
cline and eventual disappearance. In the infancy of agrieul- 
ture, a faintly is obliged to perform almost every kind of service 
for Itself j not only to erect itsi cottage and cultivate its field, but 
to weave its clothing, as far as its rude covering is entitled to the 
name. Such is at present the state of a few w'retched countcies, 
like the North of Sweden, or the interior of Norway and Fiiiland^ 
such was, a thousand years ago, the state of England. 'In pro¬ 
cess of time, the art of tillage became better understood among 
our ancestors, |pd where the soil favoured their labours, it was 
found practicame to bring to sale a poi'tion of .the .products. Till 
then, among a hundred persons, the labour bf all^ or almost all, 
had been required to raise subsistence; but tKe improvements in 
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dj^cultnro increased the sapplf) an as to ^enalde eighty persona 
to raise subsistence fW a hundred. A materinl point was liow 
gained; the remaining twenty persons were at liberty to give their 
whole time to mechanicaJ or manufacturing labour, and the pre¬ 
paring of dpthing, of implements and of furniture, became cRs- 
tinct occupations. Hence the increase of, hamlets, villages, and 
eventnally of towns; the uc^sition of various advantages attend¬ 
ant on labour; dispatch in execution, superiority in quality, and 
fixed habits of Industry. • ' 

These facts bear materially upon our present question, the 
mode cf* paying country labour. Payment in kind had been the 
only practicable plan, so long as the farmer had no ready vent for 
his produce, the labourer no ready means of purchase ; but in 
proportion as manufactures afford a separate employment, town 
population increases, shops are multiplied, sales and purchases 
facilitated, and4t becomes a matter of mutual aceommodatiou to 
pay for services in money, leavipg the servant to purchase his owrt 
clothing, and, in many cases, his subsistence. It thus becomes 
easy to explain the great transition during the middle ages, in the 
state of our peasantry, vvithout having recourse to refined no¬ 
tions ; without supposing, ou the one hand, the labouring class 
to bcconie sensible of degradation when in the state of serfs ? and 
without, on the other, giving to their masters the merit of genero¬ 
sity in their enfranchisement. 

The records of this country throw little Or no direct light on 
the decline and disappearance of ^rsonal servitude, because the 
fransitions were imperceptible; and information about them is to 
be sought only in statutes or in incidental notices in history. In 
these the term villeinage (derived from villa, a country seat or 
farrm) is always used to express the condition of the peasantry, 
which, in the course of the middle ages, underwent three distinct 
changes. At first, dnd for a long time, the peasantry appear to 
have been vendible like the serfs in Russia, without any right 
to remain on a particular property; they were then termed vii- 
(eins in gross. Their penury at this time was such, that they 
aeldom had cottages, but seem to have lodged en masse in their 
master’s castle. In the next stage oV their condition, marriage 
beitig more general among them, and a number of cottages being 
built for tfieir residence, they became adscripti gteba; that is, 
they were no longer removcable from their habitations, dthdugh 
theii* master’s property might change hands. They had hot, how¬ 
ever; as yet, attained the rank of lessees even of sMch humble oc¬ 
cupancies as a cot;tage and patch of land; they cultivated fhe 
latter, like the negj-oes in our colonies, only at intervals of relax¬ 
ation from their matter’s work. It required a further lapse of time, 

and 
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and that improvement in their circumstanees trhieh time on]y' 
could proditice, ere they arrived at what may be termed the third 
stage in the history of villeinage, that of cultivating a few £elds for 
their own account, and paying the rent partly in produce^ partly 
in labour. • • , 

Such appears to havg been the situation of our peasantry dutin^g 
severtd centuries before and after Not-man Conquest. It is 
curious to Observe, how in the course of national itUprovemenf,' 
the humble villeins rose in the scale of society. One of the chief 
steps in their gradation was that which is at present under dis*' 
Cussion in regard to the flegroes—rendering their evidence* admis¬ 
sible in a court of justice; and towards the end of the thirteenth' 
century, they^svere declared capable of being put, on a deficiency 
of freeholders, on the inquest of the Hundred coilrt. 

We have now arrived at the commencement of a brighter era? 
at a liUie when the trade of England began to extend, and our 
traders to turn to account our length of coast, and the number of 
our navigable rivers. The exchange of commodities increased; 
manufactures were extended ; villages multiplied, and the copy-* 
holders, finding it at fast practicable to obtain money for theft* 
surplus products, were enabled to commute their personal seVvice 
for a small money rent. Whenever money is substituted for 
personal service, a great step is made towards emancipation, 
because it becomes the interest of the landlord to dispense widt 
the attendance of the vassal, to consider him in the light of a 
money-making tenant, and to aid him in turning his time and 
means to the best account. Hicrease, not of military followers, 
but of income, was now the object of the landholders; villeinage 
became, in time, little more than a name; the interest of the land¬ 
lord was best promoted by relaxing the connection, by foregoing 
all claim to the personal service of his dependents or their families. 
In this gradual and almost imperceptible in&nner, was emancijpa- 
tion accomplished, not by legislative interference, and not by any 
payment to the master, but by the mutual interest of mastciTand 
servant; and wdth so little of the form of enfranchisement, that 
the laws relative to villeinage are still unrepealed in our statute 
book. The change, in fact, consisted less in the grant of rights 
than in paying for labour by wages instead of maintenance^, 

Such was also the progress of the lower ranks in the Netherlands, 
Italy, France; and such, in some degree, has been the late transi¬ 
tion in the case of the negroes in the northern states of the Ameri¬ 
can Union. In what manner, it may be asked, does this historical 
sketch apply to the condition of the negroes in .out West India 
islands ? It brings the light of experitence iy aid 6f Speculative 
reasoning, and teaches the important truth, that setvitude is an 

• unprofitable 
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unprofitable tjeoure, aud dies away whenever society beqpnaes im* 
proved. We may lay it down as a rule, that a?, ^on, ^9 cjrcnm- 
stances afford us an option in regard to, our labourers, we shall 
find it the wiser course to relinepush our property in their persons, 
paying them wages in proportion to their work, and leaving them 
in other resects to act for ifiemselves. 

This important truth has kot yet been felt and acted on in our 
West India colonies, because probably the course of circunt- 
stances has not^yet led in them to the results esbibited in.this 
country, and the improved part of Europe. The industry of the 
colonies .has, by the policy of the mother-country, been, confined 
exclusively to agriculture; nine-tenths of the negroes are kept at 
plantation labour; and all manufactured articles, whether cloth¬ 
ing, machinery or implements, are imported. The luechanics of 
the country are employed, only in occasional repairs, or in the 
performance of such work as must unavoidably be done on the 
spot; they ‘are consequently few in number, and towns and vil¬ 
lages are very thinly scattered ifi our colonies. The negroes have 
^thus little opportunity of evincing activity or capacity; qualities 
which generally make their first appearance among the inhabit¬ 
ants of towns, because there the means of observation are ex¬ 
tended, aivd the faculties sharpened by intercourse. In England it 
was in towns and among mechanics and manufacturers, that pay¬ 
ment in money was first substituted for the coarser mode of pay- 
ing by maintenance: it was the example of those classes, and the 
power^of the country labourer to leave bis own business and fol¬ 
low ti^eirs, that induced his master Co pay him in wages. At pre¬ 
sent, in Russia, it is ^among manufacturers that enfranchisements 
are found advantageous. But in the West Indies, nothing of the 
kind has as yet taken place: the separation between the mechanic 
and the country labourer is so direct, that the one does not ope¬ 
rate on the other; the planter sees few examples of industry on 
the* part of free negroes; and as he cannot be expected to 
ranscck history for philosophic conclusions, he continues unac¬ 
quainted with the causes of the change in the situation of our 
peasantry in former days,, and unconscious how much he or his 
posterity would be likely to gain by preparing his slaves for a 
diffecent plan of remuneration. 

p?hdse considerations lead us to hazard a few paragraphs on 
that portion of the subject which is both the most interesting in 
itself, and most closely connected with the objects of the late dis¬ 
cussion—the means of paving the way for the introduction of 
voluntary labour on the part of the negroes. We advert to this 
with a full conviction bf the necessity of caution, of the expediency 
of attempting only*a few and almost imperceptible alterations 
• at 
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at the pfeseiy: *iSm6; Who'ever madci a tnatei^itiin the 
mode pf his emplo;fnient without experiencing a liumber of 
unexpected difficnlties; diflSculties not to be overcOnfie’i»y »ud- 
den eflForts, however spirited, but requiring gteat perse'*tr«nce 
' and a sacrifice of*tiinie ? This couljl hardly fail to^ be exem¬ 
plified in an unfortunatp manner in the case of the negroe's, were 
they left, under present circumstaneds, < 0 Employ themselves or 
not, at their option. But the objection does not apply to a more 
general adoption of task-work, a plan entitled to %eribu8 aCtentiofi; 
partly as a source of economy on a plantation, and partly as a 
means of improving the habits of the negroes, and inducing them 
to exchange their present listlessness and slowness for the acti¬ 
vity add dispatch of the European labourer. Task-work is, we 
understand, practicable in almost every kind of field-labour; and 
may, after some arrangement, be applied to that which is per-* 
formed within doors, without any change in the discipline 
of the estate. If that be thd case, can we conceive’ any thing 
better calculated to lessen that apathy which, in a cold as in 
a warm climate, is the consequence of w^orking without a direct * 
stimulant, a definite reward i* Would it not be a step towards 
fitting the negroes for the important change of working for wages, 
and providing for their wants by their own purchases Under 
this impression, it was with great satisfaction that we heard of 
an earnest recommendation of task-work in the instructions by 
Lord Bathurst to the colonial authorities. 

An equal share of praise is due to the care and labour bes|^pwed 
in that despatch on another qflestion, on the means of securing 
negroes in their residence, and preventing their dispersion on the 
Nalc of their owner’s property. I'he planters appear to be ready 
to second a measure so closely connected with humanity:* the 
difficulty lies in legal questions; in interfering with the value of 
securities granted on property of w hich negroes form a consider¬ 
able part. These securities are, of course, to be held sacred ; 
the original purchase of negroes having been sanctioned* by 
repeated acts of parliament, and it being admitted by both parties 
in the late parliamentary discussion,-t* that any sacrifice of property 
that might take place, by difranchisement or otherwise, should be 
on a principle of compensation and at the expense of the n«4:ion 
at large. Happily the expedient proposed bids fair to leave un¬ 
impaired the security of the creditor. * 

To revert to the question of ‘ task-work,* and to th*e prospect of 
the negroes in our colonies acquiring those habits which, at a 
future time, may fit them for voluntary labour. The negroes are 
and have long been under circumstances so different from t hose 

* Sj)cecli of Mr. ElIis on 1.5tli Maj', p. 53. f Debate, pp. SO —lOr. 
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of the lower orders in this couifti% fhatlt i^^uireai considci^le 
inquiry and reflection to bring onr minds to the cbnipaiison, and 
to ascertain the motives by they would be actuated when 

placed *in a new ^situation. The planters, judging from what 
passes befojre their eyes atn^. little accustomed either to the obser¬ 
vation of other communities or to historical Researches, allow them¬ 
selves to believe that the vie^yoes are of a character radically diffe¬ 
rent from the European peasantry; that under an^ circumstances 
they Witl work‘t»hly by compulsion, and will provide merely for 
the Wantsoof the moment. Such, it is true, is their present cha¬ 
racter, and such it will remain during the life-time of most of the 
existing generation, brought up, as they have been, under a system 
which too readily supplies their wants, and gives them \iry few 
motives for extra exertion. But the question is, not what their 
habits are at present, but whether, when placed under different 
circumstances, we may not, with considerable confidence, antici¬ 
pate an alteration in them or their* descendants. 

Various reasons concur to prompt an answer in the affirmative. 
’Let us inquire, in the first place, whether the indolence in ques¬ 
tion arises from a physical cause,—from tlie continued heat of a 
tropical climate ? What is the effect of weather on the individual f 
When cdld, the negro becomes spiritless, and wraps himself in his 
woollen clothing, while in the sun he is cheerful and active. With 
regard to communities or nations, we have only to open the page 
of history, to find abundant examples of great industiy among the 
inhabitants of warm climates. Egypt, Tyre, Carthage and China, 
may all be quoted as evidence, thjft when property is secure, and 
institutions are favourable to exertimi, there will be found no ma¬ 
terial obstacle arising from climate. Our opinion is, that in every 
country the constitution of the natives is adapted to the climate, and 
that the beat of the tropics no more tends to produce lethargy in 
th^ African, Asiatic or American, than the cold of the north to 
chill the exertion of the Norwegian or the {?wede. Bodily labour 
tak65», it is true, a tnorc active form among the inhabitants of cold 
climates, and the cause is, doubtless, the necessity of providing 
for keener wants—of supplying clothing, lodging, and even food, 
tjtt k stale that exceeds the demands of a native of a warm cli- 
So far we admit, that less labour is to be expected from 
negroes than Europeans ; w'C mean, that if a married couple, with 
three of four .children, can be supported in the West Indies by 
half flie labour requisite in Europe, we should expect them to 
perform only half the work. But are we justified in anticipa^iiiig 
that even half the woyk would be done by negroes when placed in 
a state of freedom J We promise nothing on the part of the pre¬ 
sent race: our hopes extend only to the rising generation. If it be 
' asked 
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asked what facts supfi^t «s, uik$^Uig.out smh emcnjptf^&ng ex- 
pectatioos eVen as to tbcin^ we rc^ly, dial ne^oc^ hinu^ in 
vicinity of markets, i^tkr circumstances favourable 4(0 thl^taciiaisi- 
tion of property,.are found to give proof of industry, aini 
mulate, as we have already mentioned, much more than the aovo- 
cates of abolition are aware of. The*women, who arfe ever Jready 
to seek pretexts for avoiding to wpik /os their .masters, are not 
slow in labouring on their own grounds; or in traversing many 
miles to carry their produce to market.. Wc happen, besides, to 
know, that at present it would be an easy matter for the planters, 
in the vicinity of Kingston, in Jamaica, to engage free bh^qjk^ h'om 
the town as labourers on fheir estates. All this seems to show 
that the spirit of industry is not extinct; that it is only dormant, 
and would, in all probability, be roused, when the season should 
arrive for altering the system, by placing our negroes in the situ* 
ation of the labouring poor in Europe; a situation in which, in 
case of idleness, they would ftjcl the call of hunger, of the insudir 
ciency of clothing of lodging; iii*wi»ich, in short, the degree of 
comfort they enjoyed would depend on the degree of their exr* 
ertioii. 

There prevails a radical error on the part of the negro, and, in 
some measure, on the part of his master, in regard to<B state of 
freedom. Both consider it* as a release from labour; the negro 
flattering himself that he will be able, by some means on which 
he has never reflected, to indulge his indolence, and, the planter 
apprehending that when compulsion shall be withdrawn^^ there 
will remain no adequate motive for exertion. If left to themselves, 
the negroes, we admit, would sink into habits of apathy, and a 
state as backward as that of the native ^fricans; but any change 
to be eflected in our sugar colonies will, doubtless, take place 
gradually, and under the protecting influence of enlightened insti> 
tutions. First, it will be a natural consequence of the pains now 
taken to favour early marriage and lighten labour, that the nfim- 
ber of their children will increase; that where they have aPpre- 
sent two children to educate, they will soon have four. Pa¬ 
rental aflection is, it is well known, powerful among negroes, and 
will become a stimulant toiexertion, as soon as they shall know that 
their master, having ceased to hold them as his property,Js no 
longer bound to provide for them or their families. But hi such 
a climate, it may be said, little clothing will sufiice, and pro¬ 
visions are very easily raised ;—true, but with the opportunities 
now aflbrded for instruction, and with the prospect of better wages 
to those who shall be carefully trained, we do not despair of negro 
parents being actuated by the ambition of {Barents in all civilized 
countries, and making a sacriflee for the education of their children. 

. They 





They witl be aware tb»it if tiuigbt res^ and wrUej. or to follow 
&'mechanical employitient^ their wages will be double dioae of the 
‘ common labourer. . Even at present the indi^ce of these motives 
has begun to be fek, for we have heard of teachers from Kings¬ 
ton being engaged bj n^rpes on neigh bouriitg esters to repair 
to their cotbiges> and instruct their children.. 

If we look around tke ctvdiaed world, shall find^ ta the his¬ 
tory of society, several striking • cootirmations of our argument. 
A century and a. half ago, ,our countrymen north of the Tweed had 
no particular pretensions to a character of steadiness or perse¬ 
verance.« In tiiose djiys Scotland contained many thousand va¬ 
grants who had no settled home, and ‘sought a precarious subsist¬ 
ence m mendicity or plunder. The causes were to be sought, not 
in a disposition to idleness, but in the general poverty of the coun¬ 
try, the narrowness of the held of occupation, the neglect of the 
education of the lower classes. Reform was produced by measures 
not unlike chose which are now beginning to operate in tlie West 
Indies,—-the establishment of parish schools, the increase of em- 
" ployment for mechanics, and, above all, the influence of a clergy 
who consider it their duty to watch vigilantly over their flocks. 
Proceeding to our less fortunate sister island, we shall find even 
there that, under all the disadvantages of a superstitious creed, and 
of deficient education, the Irish are not slow to labour whenever 
work is supplied to them, and wages are regularly paid. Again, 
those of og,r countrymen who have crossed the Channel and re¬ 
sided^ some years among the French, have had occasion to observe 
a state of society, less marked indeed by contrast than that of Ire¬ 
land or Scotland, but replete with instruction to an attentive 
observer. The French Ao not hold a leading rank in navigation 
or commerce, and harmy in manufacture. The deficiency of 
water-communication, the expense of land-carriage, and the coit- 
se<|uent difficulty in the transport of heavy commodities, added to 
a (^iuse of a very different nature, the loss of time attendant on tiie 
frequent holidays of the catholic church, are all adverse to those 
departments of industry, and render their progress in them fat- 
slower than that of Holland in the seventeenth century, or tliat of 
England in the present age. It would be wrong, however, to in¬ 
fer tliat there is any constitutional indolence in the individual, or 
that Frenchmen do not work steadily and effectually, whoi placed 
under encouraging circumstances. Observe the laborious liabits 
of their peasantry, and the regular industry of their manufacturers 
in towns such as Lyons, Rouen, Lille, where the wages are stich 
as to form a motive to exertion;—observe also the activity of 
the women in emplbyrnents of which many persons are inclined 
to think that wom^ are hardly capable. 


These 
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These ift*^ t' portion nf the faete sappTted a reference to 
history and to tbe manners of neighbouring nations; They offer, 
on the whole, considerable encouragement in regard to the im¬ 
provement of ^ negro diafracter, an object which, in the opinion 
» of all prudent pefeoi\jS, should be attempted only step by step, 
taking for our guidance die evidenceiif facts, whether we'look to 
those changes in the Wate of productive* industry which render 
enfranchisement advisable, or to the beneficial influence of reii-r 
gious instruction. • • 

We now arrive at what^was long the weak side of the ques¬ 
tion, as regards the West .India plantersthe religious instruc¬ 
tion of the negroes, which has hitherto made very little progress, 
or, to speak plainly, has been wholly overlooked until of late 
years. What have been the causes of this unfortunate neglect ? 
Partly the division of those countries into parishes, equal in size,* 
m many cases, to English counties, and the consequent scarcity 
of religious instruction, but pdftty also the prevalence* of a state 
of servitude; a state which makes the master look for little be¬ 
yond mere bodily exertion on the part of his negroes, while in * 
the hitter it tends to damp, we might almost say extinguish, the 
ambition so natural to parents, of qualifying their children to rise 
in the world. Many plantej-s have a dread of the effecf of edu¬ 
cation on negroes, regarding it as calculated to sow the seeds of 
discontent and insubordination. It may thus require the evi¬ 
dence of continued example, perhaps, in some degree, the ur¬ 
gency of the colonial authorities, to render general the mstrpption 
of negro children. Among some individuals, happily, different 
views have already begun to prevail: we recollect to have seen, 
several yearslgo, a proposition on the part of a Jamaica planter, 
that youths educated in this country on the Madras plan, should 
be induced to repair to Jamaica on a salary from the island govern¬ 
ment, for the purpose of instructing a number of the more in¬ 
telligent negro boys And girls, who would thus be enabled*to 
communicate in thehr turn the elements of education to children 
on the plantations. Since the date of this proposition, (1816) 
schools on the plan in question have been estaldished in differ¬ 
ent parishes; and thougliP confined at present to children of 
colour, the objections to imparting a knowledge of leading •and 
writing to the families of plantation negroes will, doubtless, be 
removed in due season; as soon, we believe, as the pareftts shall 
show themselves adequately impressed with a sense of religion. 

In regard to the latter point, the diffusion of religion, a very 
satisfactory progress has of late been made on the part of -the 
coloured people, and, in some degree, ef the* negroes. The zeal 
of the sectarian missionaries is well known; but we cannot omit 
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ito notice the exertions pf another class of missionaries, less iiu- 
^liieroiis, but not less zealous nor less successful, bu'c who appear 
jEilmost to have escaped the notice of the })ublic; we mean the 
•missionaries ^of the Established Church, scut out by the Society 
^for the Conversion, lieiigious Instruction, and Education of the, 
^Negro'SIai^es in our Coloriies, of which Ihe ;3ishop of London 
•is the president. •• c . ' 

It is ii^possible not to regret the limited scale to which the 
exertions of this society^ have necessarily been contined. The 
judgment and caution with which its missionaries have been 
selected, as is evinced by their exemplary conduct, makes it mat¬ 
ter of regret tliat the patronage of the church in the colonies has 
not been placed in similar hands, or at least subjected to a simi¬ 
lar scrutiny. But in order to adfurd the means of religious in- 
«struction to the negroes generally throughout our West India 
colonies, the numbers of the clergy must be considerably in¬ 
creased. 'It would be proper also that they should be subjected 
to the controul of one or inorei bishops, and other superior mem- 
' bers of the church, resident in the colonies. It has not escaped 
U8 that the execution of such a plan, which is little less tiian.tbe 
remodelling as well as the augmentation of the whole church 
establishment of all the colonies, is a work by no m^ans free from 
difficulties. But as the governiucn't have called upon the colo¬ 
nies to put dow'ii the scandal of their Sunday markets, so soon as 
-the means can be aift'orded to the negroes of devoting the time 
now spent in traffic or riot to religious duties, we cannot doubt 
that'not a moment will have been lost in forming such a plan, 
and that it will be submitted to parliament jii the next session. 

We cannot refrain from expressing our anfiety^r the accom¬ 
plishment of this measure, because we consider it to. .the only 
safe foundation for tli^e system of improvement wlucb the govern¬ 
ment (on the occasion of Mr. Buxton's motion) .undertook to 
iiitroduce into the colonies;—because we consider the improve- 
.m<mt of the moral and religious character of the negroes to be 
the first and most essential step in preparing them to receive the 
benefits held out in prospect by the resolutions passed at the 
conclusion of that debate, in a manner which shall be ^ consistent 
with the public tranquillity, with a due regard for private property, 
and with the happiness of the negroes themselves.’ 

Much of the information which we at present address to our 
readers, proceeds from members of the established church, actiiig 
as curates or missionaries in the different parishes of Jamaica. 
In. one of these, situated in the east part of the island, no less 
than seventeen cdmmunion-tables were last Easter filled by 
people of colour hnd blacks. * Many negroes,’ says a clergyman 
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writing froifi the central part of Jamaica in January last, ^have 
during the last year been joined in marriage, and many induced to 
attend regularly at public worship.* * pur congregation*,’ adds 
the same clergyman, in a letter dve months later, * continue as 
numerous as hitherto, *and their atteq^ion as remarkal^e.* * 

This disseminatiun 6f the Christian faith and Christian institu¬ 
tions cannot fail to have the best effects in preparing the male 
aex fur the duties of a husband and parent, to females, it 
has not escaped the attentive observers of negro habits, that, 
even in the midst of igncnajice and bad example, many .of the 
W'omen evince a solicitude to adhere to a single attachment. 
Those wiio are aware of the power of this feeling on the softer 
aex, and how much it is interwoven with their comfort in the 
lowest as in the highest stations, may anticipate the most gratifying* 
results from their being protected in it by religious institutions. 

* In the last five years,’ writes a planter from the northwest part 
of the island,' * no less than fifty "marriages have taken place on 
an estate in my neighbourhood, in consequence of the attention 
and exhortation of the turate of the parish, and the consequence 
is a great reform in the morals of the fiegroes on that property.* 
If in one sense religious instruction produce such effect^, it will, 
we trust, be equally useful in another;—in giving a final blow to 
the influence of the obeah men and women, the propagators of 
superstitious terror, which, how ever ridiculous it may appear to 
Europeans, is often destructive of the health and life of the unfor¬ 
tunate African. • 

Our disquisition has extended to a considerable length, and it 
is now time to bring it to a close. One part of our object has 
been to sigiplify the discussion; to bring opposite arguments to 
a specific point, and to divest the subject of the obscurity at¬ 
tendant on vague and inappropriate epithets. • We have, w^e trust, 
shown that the presenfr condition of the negroes is very different 
from that which tiie term of ‘ slave’ conveys to an English cflr, 
and that the change which remains to be made in their situation is 
far less serious than is implied by the word * emancipation.’ 
The present system we shoirid designate as a ‘ payment of labour 
by maintenance,’ while to the desired change w^e should give *he 
name of * payment by wages.*—We have done our best to con¬ 
duct our researches with strict impartiality, and if the "larger 
share of our animadversions is pointed at the abolitionists, k is 
only because they have been more active in the field, and have, as 
we conceive, communicated, in several respects, erroneous ideas 
to the public. Their belter plan M'onlcl have been to distrust 
all ex parte evidence; to labour to supply tlie deficiency of 
correct inforniatiou in regard to the West Indies; and to aflord 
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government a fair opportunity of effecting every practical amelio- 
. ration before they resorted to the hazardous alternative of an ap¬ 
peal to the public. The West India proprietors, on the other 
hand, have been, in a great measure, silent, and whatever may be 
the imjgprfection, or, in some points, the error of their views, they 
have given comparatively little cause of interference to the guar¬ 
dians of the press. Stilf we have said enough to 5 >how, that we 
by no means contemplate the present system of negro labour as 
conformable to *the enlightened spirit of the age; and to those 
among the colonists who appear to dislike or dread free discus¬ 
sion, wfe would add that if the word emancipation, so needlessly 
and injudiciously brought forward, be omitted,our opinion is that 
their case cannot fail to gain by continued discussion. Among 
other results of free inquiry would j)i»jbably bo a conviction, on 
the part of both the planters and the public, that the security of 
West India property rests on a firmer basis tlian is generally sup¬ 
posed in this season of disquietude and alarm. 


% 

Art. IX .—Sketches takei^ dmiug Ten Towages to jlfrkdj be¬ 
tween (/ie Years 17H6 and 1800; including Observations on the 
Coutitjy hetzeeen Cape Palmas and the River Congo, Ssr. 

By Captain John Adams. 8vo. pp. 265. London. IbSif. 


^ I 'HE two great problems which have long divided the attention 
of the w'orld, namely, the course and terminution of the Niger 
and tile North-west Passage, we njay now pjonoimce, with some 
confidence, are both in a fair way of being speedily solved; events 
which, whenever they happen, will overtlirow many a beautiful 
theory, many a plausible speculation. Yet the labours of the spe¬ 
culative geographer are not to be despised, even ihougli they 
should eveiUuaily prove erroneous; w'e should always remember 
tbtt we ow.e the discovery of Atneiica to fplse conclusions drawn 
froip a true theory;* and that the belief in a Terra jJnstralis in- 
cogiiita led to the brilliant discoveries of Cook. 

llie speculations to which we allude have at least kept alive the 
spirit of inquiry. It was enough indeed, of late years, for a traveller 
to get within the Arctic circle, to raise a theory on the existence 
of the one; or to inhale the w'aim breezes of Africa, to discuss the 
inysterv,pf the other. Even Captain Adams, vvho traded for slaves 
and palm oil in the year I78(i, long before the Niger had risen to 
importance among the learned, or been heard of by the vulgar, 


• Columbus knew tlie cgrtli to be a globe ; lie knew tli<jt to the wr,st«cirtl of Europe 
was »-giiear 8eii,uiid to the etistward of (he MoIncciiS, a grttit sea ; and he Ihereforo con¬ 
cluded. that be should be able to reacl'i (he ladies, and greativ shorten the distance, by 
sailing westerly. 
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asks, for 11*0 fifst time, iii 1823, ' Where does the Niger tcrnii-. 
naleP’ That it does not terminate in the bight of Biafra or Benin, 
his knowledge in the slave kolBlas and th^ negro phy^l^giiofliy may, 
for aught we kno>e, enable him to decide; though his^ground will 
scarcely be deemed tenable by thosie who have adopted Bie con¬ 
trary hypothesis. * • • • 

Had these * Sketches’been given to the public when first taken, 
they might have been found suihcientl);interesting; but so much 
has been said of this part of Africa within the last twenty or thirty 
years, that they no longer possess the advantage of novelty; -and we 
suspect /.hat few readers will now turn for amusement to the trite 
details of blind and brutal superstition, or wanton and promiscuous 
slaughter. To the African^ trader, however, who may be interested 
in the customs of King Cootry, King Pepple, and King Col^; oiP 
who may wish to know the relative value which a certain quantity 
of*gold-dust, ivory or palm-oil bear to a given portion of Be- * 
julapauts, Neganipauts, Sastraciiiidies, or Calawapores, the little 
volume of Captain Adams will, w'e doubt not, prove a valuable^ 
guide, and obtain for riie writer’s commercial speculations more 
credit than we incline to allow him for his geographical ones. 

Leaving the work, therefore, to be studied by those vfhose oc¬ 
cupation leads them to the coast of Africa, between ' Cape Palmas 
and the River Congo,’ we hasten to lay before our readers some 
authentic information respecting a portion of the interior of Africa, 
hitherto unexplored and untrodden by Christian foot; the pQiusnl 
of w'hich, we think, will not only be highly interesting, but will be 
found very considerably to add to the present stale of African geo¬ 
graphy, as well as to correct many errors in it. 

It may l^e recollected that, after the death of Mr. Ritchie* and the 
return of Lieutenant (now Captain) Lyon,l)is Majesty’s government, 
with the laudable intention of promoting science, and extending the 
British name and character, and eventually its commerce, into 
countries little known and difficult of access, as well as to encoutdge 
that spirit of enterprise which has tended in no small degree to raise 
this country to the proud eminence on which it stands, resolved to 
follow up that unsuccessful mission. The Bashaw of Tripoli had 
signified to the British consul his readiness to escort as far as Boi- 
nou, with the Sultan of which he was in strict alliance, any British 
travellers who might be accredited by their governmeirt. 'Of so 
good an opportunity Lord Bathurst I'cadily availed liimseify-and 
three gentlemen volunteers were appointed for this service— 
Doctor Oudney, a well-informed North Briton, and a naval sur¬ 
geon; Mr. Clapperton, a lieutenant in the nifv^, and Lieutenant 
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(now Major) D^nbaniy wlio was educated at the' tloyal Military 
’ College, and served in the* Peninsulsr war. To these was added a 
carpentq,r from the dock-y^rd at Malta, by name John Hillman. 
From the private correspondence of these gentlemen with jheir 
friends, we shall he able to glean some little accouiit of thefr pro¬ 
ceedings. . 

They were kindly received by the Bashaw, and, after the usual 
delay in preparing for the Journey, set out with an escort for Mour- 
zouk. They had been advised by the Bashaw to clothe themselves, 
as all former travellers had done, in Moorish or Arab dresses; but 
this disguise is so easil;f seen through, that they determined to wear 
their own dress, and openly to avow themselves Englishmen and 
Christians wherever they might go: and the result has been, that 
they have never experienced the slightest insult or inconvenience 
among any of the numerous tribes with whom they have had inter¬ 
course. • , 

Another tedious delay of a whole year at Mourzouk had at least 
. one good effect, that of enuring them to a still warmer climate; 
while their frequent journeys to various parts of Fezzan brought 
them acquainted with the njanners, the language, and the disposition 
of the Drives. During their long residence here, they experienced 
no ill effects either from climate, want of provisions, or badness 
of water. Tlie doctor’s fame spread rapidly into every part of Fez¬ 
zan and beyond it, and patients poured in from every side to enjoy 
the benefit of his advice and his physic. 

At length Uie time of their departure arrived; and Boo Khalooni, 
a particular friend of the Bashaw of Tripoli, was appointed to 
command the escort, consisting of 300 Arab horsemen—far more 
than were necessary, but ordered out of the abundant care of the 
ba^aw for the subjects of his cousin of England. In the month 
of November, 1822, they left Mourzouk, following the route laid 
down by Captain Lyon, as far asTegherry.^ From this place they 
crossed a dreary de.sert, occasionally somewhat enlivened by little 
hollows or valleys, in which wells were found for themselves and 
their cattle, consisting of a multitude of camels in addition to the 
horses. In the course of four or five hundred miles, they passed 
a few villages and several towns inhabited by the Tibbos, whose 
territories cover a large extent of this wild region, and who consider 
thenisetves eutitled to a certain tribute for keeping the wells in re¬ 
pair. These people, the most harmless perhaps of the numerous 
tribes whom a life of precarious subsistence has thrown upon this 
miserable country, treated our travellers with great kindness, and in 
their whole conduct fully justified the character given of them by 
Captain Lyon. Yet tbej^ are not safe nor unmolested even in their 
deserts, being subject to the depredations of the Tuaricks, a fiercer 
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race, wbo p^uncier uimrote^ted villages situated in the vallej^s, 
or little Oases; blit seldom veutiire to attack the’larger toivris, 
erected pii the tops of detached and naked brovtn hills, vidiich here 
and there rise out of the gray surface, like rocks out of lute sea. Of 
these towns our travellers passed four^ wiiose names kre Kishbee, 
Ashaiiumma, Dirkee, and Bilma. . • * - . 

Bilma is the great ihart of salt fear a*considerable part of Sou¬ 
dan, 30,000 camel loads of which are said to be carried a^ay 
yearly by the trading part of the Tuaricks. Thisas not dug out of 
the earth in masses, as has been represented; but manufactured by 
a very simple process ; shdiow pits, bankejd round Ivitb Sand and 
mud, are dug, after the rams, which soon fill by water ooziiig in 
from below. The heat of summer evaporates the water, and leaves 
behind an incrustation of good culinary salt. 

From Bilma to Agades one desert of sand succeeded another^ 
with here and there ridges of dark sandstone peeping out of the 
dreary surface, exhibiting neith^ j^lant nor living creatbre, nor any • 
ot^r object to rest or rdieve the wearied eye. One single wadey, 
olf;riralley, near Bilma, about half-way between Mourzouk and* 
Bbrnou, produced grarfs and shrubs, and a few date trees. There 
was no want, indeed, of frequent wel>s, the water of which was 
tolerably good; and near these generally were found a fe\v tufts of 
grass ; great numbers of their camels, however, perished for want 
of food. 

On the 4th February, tw'cnty days after their departure from 
Bilma, they reached Laf'i, the frontier town of liornou. Hpfe the 
country suddenly changed for tlw? better. Large herds of antelopes 
were bounding over the plains ; guinea fowls and turtle-doves were 
most abundant, and grass and accacia trees clothed in some degree 
the surface. Several villages also made their appearance, the 
houses of which, like those of harif consisted of bell-shaped huts 
formed of the straw of dhurra. Lari is situated in about 14® 4(/ 
noiili latitude, and neaily on the same meridian with Mourzoulf. 

Here our travellers suddenly got sight of the great lake of«Sor- 
Mou, culled tlie Tsaad, which, extending easterly, receives the little 
streams of those northerly valleys in which most of the Kanem 
villages are situated. Hence they continueu their route in a 
southern direction for seven days, without leaving the Tsuaid ui any 
great distance, die road mostly lying within sight of its waters or 
banks ; the former presenting numerous bays and inlets, and islands 
covered with thickets and tall reeds; the latter was low, though a 
sandy cuibaukment of forty or fifty feet in height ran parallel to the 
margin of the lake at the distance of one and sometimes two ujiles 
from it, having apparently formed, at oiie tihie, the bank of the 
lake, and still, perhaps, forming it in the rafiuy season; as the 
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ground between t|it« and die lake wai in n)atj|;y placea observed to 
bo nverflow'e<5l,,even from the effect, as it appeared, off the north- 
• 0st wind, ^veral elepliaiits were seen among the accacia ivoods, 
and tw'o or diree were observed browsing amopg 4ie reedjr islands. 
The whole neighbourhood was well stocked with villages, among 
which was’ one of a larger kind, named JB^/rrea, with ihud Walls, 
whose houses and huts were observed to be neat and clean^ arid all 
its inhabitaitts deceu% clothed. 

Leaving Lari^^and at the distance from it pf about sixty miles 
beyond the commencement of the lake, they crossed the river Yaou 
(the Zad of ffoniemann and the l\ad of 11 urckliardt), flowing front 
the westward into the lake, being now a stream of about a hundred 
feet wide, and running at the rate of a mile an hour, between high 
sandy banks from two to three hunriicd feet apart. It is this river 
which is said to oveiflow in the rainy si^ason, and into which Burck- 
iiardt says a female slave is thrown on the occasion by order of the 
king. 

At the ford where our travellers crossed, tW'o rude ilbshapen 
,boats were lying on the bank. Their gratification in meeting w’itli 
such a river, after a thousand inile.s nearly of desert, will readily be 
imagined. In all their letters they speak warmly of its beauties, the 
calmness,and szi>eetneiiS of its waters, the comfoit it seemed to add to 
the numerous little villages scattered‘along its banks, and the pos- 
sibility of its being the far famed Niger,—which it unquestionably 
is. A walled town of the same name, Ymu, stood on its banks, 
t^rom this place to Kouka, the residence of the Sheik, is a fine 
bcat^ track, covered with kufilas of bullocks transporting mer¬ 
chandize, and with foot passengers mostly armed with spears, and 
cheerfully trooping along. Approaching within one day’s journey 
of the residence of the Sheik, our travellers received a message 
from him, in answer to one announcing their arrival, lliat*he would 
receive them at Kouka the next day. 7’lie accounts of this per¬ 
sonage had ^becn so contradictory, that they approached his capital 
in an interesting state of uncertainty, whether they should find him 
at tiie head of thousands, or whether he would receive them udder 
a tree, surrounded by a few negroes. 

They were soon, however, relieved from their suspense; for, on 
arriving witliin a few miles of Kouka, they were astonished with 
the appearance of about four thousand cavalry drawn up to re¬ 
ceive th^m, well armed w'ith spears, and a body of negroes, called 
the Sheik’s guard; these latter were clothed in coats of iron 
chain-work, closed at the neck and drawn over the head like a 
Guernsey frock, which, dividing both before and behind, fell on 
each side of the horse, and protected the thighs also. On their 
Jicads they wore skull-caps of iron or brass, fastened ori with 
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turbans, yoJlowy re<!, and whitp, and tied under the chin; the hoxses 
head? were also defended b 3 ' platen of the same metal: theifsaddlea 
were small and light; their stirrups of brass, in which four toes 
of the foot only are placed; a sandal of leather covers*the foot, 
ornamented with* th^ skin of a crgcodile, and to ^this ^ the spur 
is fixed. * They really/ says Majua Denham, in one of h*is ]eUers» 

* rode beautifully, and charged rapidly to Vitbin a few feet of our 
hors^’ beads without checking their speed, when they brought up, 
shaking the reversed spear at Boo Khaloom, wirfi a cry of Barca, 
Barca J welcome, welccpiie!’ After thus, he says, they closed their 
flanks and completely surre^unded the travellers and tbeirlittle party 
of Arabs; ‘ they had nearly put an end to us (he adds) by the dust 
alone which they raised; and their spears rattled over our heads 
in rather discordant nolestof welcome—all however, was ma¬ 

naged with a skill and address that was any thing but savage.^ • 
Surrounded by this tumultuous escort they approached the town; 
and after about an hour’s delay, pere oidered to move on througir 
several diuk avenues of the sacred palace of the Sheik of Spear^ 
lined with his guards, in plain blue Soudan shirts, and armed eacn 
with a spear and dagg’er. In the same garb the Sheik received them, 
seated in an inner room, on a small edrpet, but having on his head 
a Cashmere turban. Twq slaves, with loaded pistols, were lying 
at his feet. Having read the letter of the Bashaw of Tripoli, he 
• merely said they weie welcome, and ordered a negro to shew them 
to t!ie huts that had been prepared fur them. '^Phey were pleased 
with the cast of his countenance, and his affable and engaging man¬ 
ner : his age appeared to be ;fl)Out forlj-f.ve. 

The rise of the Sheik to bis present power has been extremely 
rapid, no micominon circumstance among the African nations. 
^/tiimeen cl Ka/wi, one of tlie most complete soldiers of fortune, 
(bating one, perhaps,) that to onr knowledge the last century has 
produced, possessing an enterprising genius, a sound ai,id uii^iure 
judgment, engaging fbatures, and the most conciliating demeanour, 
has raised himself, in the space of Utile more than tweiitjr^ears, 
'from the humble station of a Fighi, or schoolmaster and writer of 
charms, in Fezzan, to dictate laws to upwards of two millions of 
subjects; and can, it is asAirted with eveiy appearance of truth, at 
this moment bring fifty llionsand armed men into the field, two- 
thirds of them mounted, and possessing a degree of discipfine, con¬ 
sidering his means, creditable to him in the e.xtreme. "From his 
learning, as well as Ins upright and religious life, expounding the 
Koran at the age of twenty-one years, he long ago obtained tlie 
(itle of ‘ Sheik of the Koran;’ and notwithstanding his prosperous 
^;ireer since that period, so littlc' of vanity is there mixed with his 
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ambition, lliat he has never been induced to renouncue title,* 
by-taking ujpon himself'the one of Sultan. . 

After delivering llomou ffpm the incurrions qf the Fellat^,* 
from whom the preseht sultans of Soudan are sprung, and, rout¬ 
ing them with gteat slaughter, Shumeen had the mpgnanipity to 
resist the offer of the suttanshlp of l^omou, t6 which he w^ upani-* 
inously called; andadopjted in ]preferencc the«policy of making oqe 
of the still remaining branches of the native Sultans assqme the 
appearance of power, while he, first doing homage hims(elf| in¬ 
duced his whole army to' follow the example. He then esta¬ 
blished the Sultan at liimre^ and himself at Kiigornou; but a few 
years afterwards built Kouka, his present residence. Of all the 
spoils taken in war he is careful to let the Sultan have his share. 
A little before our travellers arrived, lie had captured, on an ex¬ 
pedition to the east, above 3000 slaves, 4000 oxen, and 5000 ca- 
ifiels, which be divided with the African Peishwah. 

The Sultfn^s court at Birnie is described as one of fans, silks, 
and feathers, while the Sheik’s is <one of spears. Dr. Oudney paid 

visit to this mock sovereign, to %hom he was conducted by a 
troop of horsemen of most grotesque appearance, dressed in high 
round-topped turbans and short thick stuff cotton jackets, looking 
* so thick and bunchy,’ says the Doctor, ‘ that they sat on their 
horses as steady and unnioveable as if they had been so many well 
stuffed sacks of corn.’ The great horse of state, with a huge man 
upon him, headed the procession; (we are glad to find such re¬ 
spectable authority for the Lord-Mayor’s man in armour;) but so 
sweHed'out was the horse with the covering of a thick stuffed car¬ 
pet, and so loaded was the man with clothing and charms, that 
both of them appeared almost incapable of moving. The Sultan 
was perched in a kind of cage in the wall, from which he did not 
tlescend,i' bift sent his ambassador to bid the strangers welcome; 
and in the meantime the drums beat, and the long wooden trumpet 
souwded, whilst a sort of herald under a tree, with a mace in bis 
hand, was vociferating, with all his might, the genealogy, the titles, 
and the praises of the Sultan. 

Our travellers, having satisfied their curiosity at Kouka and the 
neighbouring towns, were desirous of prpsecuting their discoveries 
beyond the dominions of Bornou; Dr. Oudney and Lieutenant 
Clapp^fton wishing to proceed to Soudan, and Major Denham to 
the eastw^arJ; but the Sheik gave them to understand that his 
cousin, the Bashaw of Tripoli, having strictly charged him with 
the cafe and protection of their persons, he considered himself 

* JlUV'dlut^ is mcDtiuned W lJurckiiardt as a tribe of Bedouins; and totally distinct 
from ilie I'ellaia, of wlioin we**shall Ij^ve presently to speak. 

^ * Tbe Sultan of Bomoui’ say* Burckliardt, * never shews himself hut ou I’east-duys.’ 
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rcsp<>^l>1e their safety, and could not, Uierefora,.alk>w them to 
depart on any service of danger. Nothing, indeed, could exceed 
his kmdneis to the strangers: and Major Denham entertained a 
sanguine hope that he ntiglit be allowed* to accompany hfoi on a 
pr(Hected expeditidn against Bhagerpii, after the rgiay ^season. 

* He is never tired,* sa^s the Major/* of asking questions about 
siegesand gunpowder is his delight. * Thirty or forty English 
muskets, and two camel-loads of good powder w'ould be to him a 
more acceptable present than any other that could* be given him* 
My rockets are here invaluable; he has seeu two, which have 
delighted and frightened th^ whole nation. • 1 have givbn* him a 
dozen, all that were left; and they are preserved with the utmost 
careand he adds, * by means of these alone I shall get to Bhag- 
errni, as they are to accQmpany an expedition to that coiuitry, 
which is in agitation, and they cannot as yet set them off; one of' 
them bursting over the town, he assures me, W'ill causq its imme¬ 
diate surrender by its inhabitants.’ , 

In the meantime, however, occasion offered for this enter- 
prizing officer to proceed beyond the boundaries of Bornou. 
Boo Khaloom, who had attended our travellers from Tripoli, 
thought it no bad opportunity, before his return, to avail himself of 
the advanced situation in the interior, to proceed on a Grazzie, a 
soft of marauding expedition which the native tribes of Africa are 
ill the practice of making upon each olher.’*^ At the earnest 
solicitation of Major Denham to accompany this expedition, the 
Sheik reluctantly consented, but insisted on sending an old Negro 
servant to take care of him. Th% number composing the Graxzie 
consisted of about 3000 men, partly Arabs of Boo Khaloom, partly 
natives of Bornou, under the command of Barca Gana, his chief 
Mameluke and general, and some of the troops of the Sheik. 
'^I’hey travelled south; and after a march of six days reached A/orfl, 
the capital and residence of the Sultan of Maiid<iray’\ situated inba 
valley at the foot of a nbble chain of hills, at the distance of 170 
miles from Koiika. These hills or mountains (said to extend to 
lire distance of 30 or 40 days to the south-west) are composed 
of granite, and their sides clothed with trees, lu the valleys are 
many towns inhabited by Mlisselmans; but Uiose who dwell in the 
mountains are Kindles y or savages, who receive protection ^om 
the Sultan of Mandara, in consideration of furnishing hiin widi a 

* It may here be remarked (hat the very same term Gruzzte, universal in aentral 
Africa, is tliat which is given by the ilheeis and others of cential India for a similar 
kind of phindoring expedition. ‘ The word Grnssiali,’ says Sir John Malcmm,' is 
derived from grass, a Sanscrit word, which signilies a mouthful; and has been irilita- 
pboricaliy ap|ilied to designate the small share of the |yoductf ol a country which these 
plunderers claim/ 

t Mdiidara is mentioned by Burckhardt as a distiict tributary lu Bornou. 

* certain 
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. ciertain number of slaves. Boo Kbalooni Ifaft expecled thata por- 
. tion of these would have been given to him af Mara; but tips was 
positively refused ; he therefore proceeded still southerly‘against 
the F^lata^ a'^very powerful nation, on the offer of the Sunan'to 
add to hiafprces. The Moor’s tKcount of this ^erprize, written 
to a friend of his at Maltay is so curious ^nd ffill of interest that 
we shall give it in bis bw'n words. 

*On the 35th April, the Sheik’s troops, the Arabs, and about 
3000 horse of \he sultan of Mandara, with himself, set forth for 
Musfeia, the capital of the Fellatas. Our road lay through exten¬ 
sive valleys, thickly pkinted with treea, and bounded by those beau¬ 
tiful hills, the sides of which presented here and there clusters of 
huts, and the height of which sometimes exceeded 1500 feet. On 
the 3Bth, soon after daylight, M e approached the FelJatas’ towns, 
* having marched nearly the whole night. Two of them were 
quickly burnt, and passing on we came upon a third, situated 
between two low hills, with a cjry wadey iii front. Here the Fel¬ 
latas had mustered their forces, had^arried a strong fence of pointed 
stakes from one hill to the other, M'ere tliemselves on a rising ground 
behind, and covered by the huts. ^Jlie position was extremely 
strong and well chosen. The Arabs moved on M'ilh great gallantry'. 
Boo Khaloom at their head; and, notwithstanding the repeated 
showers of arrows (some jioisoned and some not), that poured on 
tliem from behind the palisades, they carried them in less than half 
an hour and, pushing on, drove the Fellatas up the sides of the 
hills.. A few of the Bournou spearmen now supported the Arabs, 
and pierced through and through' about fifty unfortiiuates whom 
the fire of the Arabs had obliged the Fellatas to leave wounded 
near the stakes. Had even a small part of either the Mandara 
troops or those of the Slieik now moved up boldly, theyinust have 
carried the town, for the Fellatas did not exceed 1000 or 1200 
m^n at the utmost; but they still kept on the other side of the 
wadey, out' of reach of the arrows. The “^Arabs advanced to the 
ver/houses, and got possession of some of them, Barca Gana, 
myself, and about forty of his own people alone accompanying 
theni^ Seeiiijg the backwardness of their enemies, they now made 
an attack in their turn ; the arrow's wefe so thick that there was no 
standUig against them, and the Arabs quickly fell back. Barca 
Gana had two horses hit under him, that died almost immediately, 
the arro'ws being poisoned; and here poor Boo Khaloom received 
.bis chcath wound by an arrow of the same description, which struck 
him ill tlie foot. My horse was badly wounded in the shoulder 
anckin his near hind^ leg; an arrow had struck me in the face as it 
^^assed, merely bringing <he blood, and tw'o others stuck in my 
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ibor^ouse; molt of the An^s -h^d two and ^omie^three wouqde, 
aod one drop,ped near ma wiUi.iive clicking mhis bead aiope. 

, f, pTo sooner did the Mandara and iiornou troops pee the retreat 
of t% Arabs than the]^H?ne and aii took, to flight 14 the iHoet das¬ 
tardly and ,foufp^d maiuier possible; and; I now,^for the flrst 
ttnie,„aj$^, saw Barca Gaoa on a fresh hcyi‘»e> lamented my own/olly 
in thus exposing mysllf, being badly prctvided against accidents. 
If either of tuy horse’s wounds were from poisoned arrows, I felt 
that nothing could save me; however there vias wot much time for 
reflexion. We instantly became a confused flying mass, and 
plunged, in tlie greatest disorder, into that wood w hich we«had but 
a few' hours before moved through with order and very diflereot 
feeljngs. 

‘ 1 had got a little to the west of Barca Cana’s track, and was 
following one of the sultan of Mandaia’s eunuchs mounted on » 
w'liitc horse, when the cries bcliind of the Bellala horse pursuing 
made both him and me quickeifour pace. The spur how’everhad the*^ 
effect of incapacitating niy anij^naf altogether. 7’hc arrow I found 
afterwards liad reached the shoulder bone, and in passing over some 
rough ground lie stumbled and fell. Almost as soon as 1 was on 
my legs, the Fellalas were on me. I had however kept hold of 
Uie bridle, and seizing a pist<^l from the holster presented'it at two, 
who were pressing me w ith their speais. instantly went off; 

but another, w'ho came on me more boldly just as 1 was trying to 
remount, received the contents somewhere in his left shoulder, and 
again I was enabled to raise my foot to the stirrup. Onep more 
mounted, I again pushed iny»retreat. 1 had not however pro¬ 
ceeded many hundred yards, wlien my horse again came down with 
more violence than before, threw me to a considerable distance 
against a^^ree, and, alarmed at the horses behind him, he quickly 
started up, escaped, and left me on foot and unarmed- My life 
was now preserved by one of those wonderful interpositions of Di¬ 
vine Providence, which ought to till the mind of man* with grati¬ 
tude and devotion. • 

,• / I was almost instantly surrounded, and, incapable of making 
the.least resistance, as speedily stripped. In an attempt first to 
save my sjiirt and then my trowsers, one villain made two thrusts 
at roe with a spear that badly wounded my hands in two places, 
and slightly my body, Just under my ribs on the right side. In¬ 
deed 1 saw nothing before me but the death I bad seen inflicted on 
those who had fallen into the hands of the enemies of the people, 
in whose power I now was—but it w as otherwise ordaint?^ 

' Scarcely were my clothes torn off me, when my plunderer» be¬ 
gan to quarrel for the spoil. Withoul a moment’s reflexion,! 
crept under the belly of the horse nearest to me, and started, as fast 
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Jkijaay legs would carry me, Ibr-jdie tlliicke8t|»art of theyrood, Xyvo 
. of tlietn followed m<B> 1 ran on towards fhe cast, knowi^ that 
our Stragglers would be in that direction, but still almost as miicli 
afraid of friends as foes. ^ A deep mountaip-stream obstructed thy 
passage, wbipb, by swimming a few strokes, I quickly got oyer, 
and then felt myself quite safe from iny pursuefs. My feelings at 
this moment, wliat could I do >in the helpless state of naki^ness in 
which I was, cannot be described. 1 now saw horsemen throttgli 
Uie trec» still farther to the east, and 1 determined on reaching 
them if possible, whether friends or enemies—and my feelings will 
readily be imagined, wlien 1 discovered Boo Klialoom, with about 
six Arabs, and Barca Gana pressed by a partj of Fellatas, whom 
they had halted to drive back, being the only people who cafried 
guns. « 

• ‘ My voice however would never have reached their ears had not 
Maramiy, the Sheik’s negro, who accompanied me from Kouka, 
seen and known me at a distance,'and to this man am I indebted 
for my life. He rode up to me, assisted me to mount behind him, 
w'hile the arrows whistled over our heads, and he then galloped off 
to the rear as fast as his wounded horse could carry him. Boo 
Khaloom now rode up td me, and desired one of the Arabs to 
cover me with a hornouse; these were the last words 1 heard him 
speak, and we had scarcely proceeded ten miles, when Maranny 
exclaimed, ** Look! look! Boo Khaloom is dead!” 1 turned ray 
head round, almost as great an exertion as 1 was capable of ma¬ 
king, and saw him fall into the arms of an Arab.’^ 

The Major then proceeds to sl^tte, that, after riding forty-hve 
miles, he reached the territories of Mandara in a most deplorable 
condition, and with some difficulty succeeded in borrowing a 
shirt, which had been w'orn eight or ten. days. The Arabs had 
lost every thing; forty*five of them were killed, and nearly all of 
thqm wounded. The Sheik, on his return, received him with the 
greatest kindness; and his wounds were speedily healed. In Boo 
Khafdom, he says, the English have lost a staunch friend and an 
honest adviser, and he fears they may feel the want of his influence. 
It may be so; but we confess that, as far as our little skill in those 
matters will allow us to judge, this hhnest adviser met with no 
more*than his desert; and his death was but a poor atonement for 
so unprovoked an attack on the lives and property of a people who, 

* Tki infomation obtained by that extraordinary man Burckhatdt is aJinost always 
correct. ^'*3peaking of the Fellata, he says, ‘ They fight with ptnsoned arrowsrae 
sinajlest scratch causes the body to swell, and is infallibly mortal, unless counteracted 
by aif antidote known fimtHigst the natives. This antidote is pieparcd from a small 
worm, called at Borgoand Bagheyni, Kodongo, w hieh is dried and reduced to powder. 
Whenever the soldiers of Borgo go fo war, they .ne furnished with a small box of this 
powder.* ' . ; ' ■ 
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living j^aceftbly at the distance of fourteen or fifteen hundred 
miles worn the abode of tlie aggressor, could not, by any pofsibi- • 
lity, have given him the slightest cause for such unwarraut|ble and 
brutal hostility, l^or can we think, mifch as w*e admire the en> 
terpriziug spirit of Major Denham, that be acted a yery•prudent 
part in giving countenance to Boo Kh^Iopnfs marauding expedi¬ 
tion ; bis going too was entirely against the wishes of the i Sheik, 
w ho appears by no means to have approved or Boo Kbalooni’is 
lUtacking the Fellatas, whose friendship he was rather desirous of 
cultivating. We are disposed, however, to eatract all the good we 
can from this ill-fated expedition, by admitting that it has been the 
means of gaining a progressive step in the geography of Northern 
Africa. The distance from Kouka to the FeJiuta villages in the 
mountains, the Major informs us, is about 230 miles, nearly soutb^ 
or 3*^ 20' difference of latitude, which would make the latitude of 
these villages about 9° SC/. Assuming the longitude to be the • 
same as that of Mourzouk, ( 14° iO') it will be seen, by inspecting 
the charts, that he was not more than about 300 miles from old* 
Calabar; so that Captain Adams was uiuvittingly right in saying 
that the best, at least the nearest, way the N iger, or its waters, 
would be across the country from that quarter. * 

While the Major was absent on his giazzie, another important 
step in African geography was made by Dr. Oudney and Lieute¬ 
nant Clapperton. With the consent of the Sheik they set out on 
an excursion to examine the river Shary which, by proceeding 
southerly, they found at the distance of 90 miles from Kouffa. It 
is a noble stream, nearly a mile broad, flowing gently at the rate of 
about a mile an hour, and containing a great number of flat islands. 
It flows from the southward, and is supposed to have its origin in 
the chaid of granite mountains mentioned by Major Denham. 
They traced its stream to the northward, tijl it emptied itself by 
five or six mouths into the lake Tsaad; directly in the.face of Xhe 
report which they haJ gleaned from all quarters, that this^river 
flowed out of the lake! Our travellers bad never had the lake fairly 
open to them before; for it is so studded near its banks with islands, 
and the country is so perfectly flat, that there no seeing beyond 
them ; but here it presenteefa noble sheet of water, extending north, 
north-east, and east, farther than the eye could reach. .Borne 
of the islands in the Tsaad are inhabited by a people called Bud^ 
doomUf who carry off, on rafts, not only cattle which they find 
grazing near the shore, but frequently women and childii^ ^ yet 
the Sheik has no canoes, nor any means of punishing these ma¬ 
rauders. John Hillman, tlie carpenter, had made himself very 
useful in fabricating sofas and palanquins for the Sheik, and had 
become of course a favourite; the greatest service he could per- 
♦ * form 
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for thfe natives, iiowevcr, would be that of insfriicting them 
■ ill the art of boat-building and <»f navigating the lake. Tliere is 
no wanl' of wood for this purpose, and their cotton would supply 
them with ropes and sails'. We trust it wfll have occurred to our 
travellers, that the best and surest way of examining its eastern 
shores hn by means of a boat. , • 

On this excursion to the Sharv, our travellers were but twenty 
days, and experienced every kindness and attention on the road 
from the friendly inhabitants. Free as they W’ere from restraint, 
and hig^ily successful as the issue of the expedition promises to be, 
their labours, as we gather from theif private letters,^ had already 
thrown considerable light on the geography of northern Africa, and 
we sincerely hope that no accident will befal them or their journals 
^nd observations. We are the more anxious on this head, from 
recollecting how much we suffered by the loss of Hornemann’s 
« papers. The hurried and casuah correspondence of the doctor 
and his friend points out some Of the extraordinary errors of our 
•best charts, amounting to several hundred miles in the distances, 
and several points of the compass on the bearings of places. In 
one chart the city of llornow is placed live hundred miles nearly out 
of its true position, and the ^hole country is laid down considerably 
to the eastward of Mourzouk, whilst* the centre of it is directly 
south from that capital of Fezzan. ITie whole of Bornou must be 
of small extent, as the magnificent lake (the Tiaad) appears to 
occupy the whole central part of the territory from its northern to 
its soulhern extremity. Its easteri\ limits, however, have not yet 
been ascertained. 

Our travellers, as we have stated, first saw this lake at which 
is 130 miles to the northward of Konkn, and as Koiikn is said to 
be ninety miles to the northward of the month of the Shan/y the 
lake must be at least (^*20 miles in that direction; and may be more, 
pror;ided these two points should happen not,to be its northern and 
southern extremities. A portion of it would appear to occupy the 
position assigned by Major Kennell to the swamps of Wan gar a 
but our present travellers had no belter success in bearing any thing 
of this name than Burckhardt, llitchie, ^Lyoii and others ;* and so 
little did it resemble a swamp, that in the month of April, at the end 
of the dry season, when not a drop of rain had in all probability 
fallen foa six or, seven monllis, it had all the appearance of being 
full and perfectly transparent. It is not stated, however, in any of 
the lettCTJ which we have seen, whether the water be fresh or salt, 
though the very omission may alQ)ost be assumed as a proof of its 
being Fresh; a still stronger proof is tliat of its abounding with hip- 

* Tlii» is not to bo wontlereil at; tlie frequent ctiange of names has, tfiore ilmn anv 
thing else, puzzled j^frlrau "eo"rupliT. 
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popotami apd crocodiles—^two animaljs that ^exist only in fresh 
Avater.. Burckluirdt, indeed, had positive information that the lake 
of Bornou was fresh We wish that our travellers bad st^ed the 
fact, as, should they,not succeed in thoroughly examining the eastern 
' shores of this lake, the freshness or laltness of its waten would 
be an important arguni^it in decidinguhe question of its having an, 
eastern outlet. If with the constant jSourmg in of the Shary and the 
Yaouy one a very large and the other a very considerable stream 
even at the end of the dry season, besidei^ many smaller ones which, 
are understood to fall in fi*om the northward, there should be no. 
outlet for its waters, and tl*ey escape by evaporation alode, the, 
shores would be covered in the dry season with an incrustation of 
salt like that obtained in the pits of Bilma, and the remaining 
water would be excessively suit: it could not possibly be otherwise, 
after the immense quantity of saline matter periodically carried into 
it in a state of solution for thousands of years. Besides, if there 
was no outlet, the low ait^jl level coimtry which for hundreds of 
miles extends all round it, must amiually be overflowed, which it , 
was not understood to b^, nor indeed was there the slightest indica¬ 
tion of it. The probability therefore is, that it is fresh and has an 
outlet; and if any reliance can be placed on Arab authority, the 
Gambarroo, which flows by Baghermi Und Fittri to the eastward, 
is that outlet. ‘ Some report,’ Doctor Oudney says, * that the 
Shary gives otF a large branch which falls to the southward of Bag- 
hermi two days, and runs to Fittri, and thence to the Nile;’*)- and 
Major Denham learned from an Arab Sheik of Waday, dial a 
branch of the Shaiy, called the Bahrel Dago, goes into the Nile; 
that it receives additional supplies from Lake Fittri, twelve days 
journey from those mouths of the Shary which flow into the Tsaad; 
and that it'then takes a course to the south-ea.stvvard, till, as before, 
it reaches the Nile. He was further iiii’orttied, by the ^heik, of 

• * AH reports ajrrce,’ snys»lliis intelligent trtuoiler, ‘ that there is & great y'rcsfc- 
irater lake in the interior of Bornou, on the west side of whicii the city of Biriiie is 
said to he built’ It is on the ground of its being /renh that wo come to the conclusion 
tlillt the waters of the lake are discharged to the eiislward. Burckliardt was invariably 
informed that the same low flat country prevailed in the Bahr e) Gazal and Dar Saiey. 

* In the rainy season,’ says lie, ' laige inundations are formed in many places, and 
large uud rapid livers then (low through the country. After the waters have subsided, 
deep lakes remain in various places filled with water the whole year round, and |uflici> 
eiitly spacious to afford a retreat to the hippopotami and crocodiles, which abound in 
the country.' lie also mentions an animal in these lakes called Om Kergai^, said to 
be as large as a rhiiioccros, with a very small head and mouth, and perfectly harmless. 

f Captain Lyon’s inlormaliun on this |>olnt accords with the Shary throvvj||£ off an 
eastern stream. Having stated that the Niger takes dilFcront names, an^Vliat it 
pusses Yaouri^qa. Yaau seven days to the east of Nyff^, he says it falls into algkc 
called tlie Tsaad. ‘ Beyond this lake,’ he adds, ‘ a large river «uns through Baghermee, 
and is called the Cai.ihurioi) and Kamadakoo, the wordIV't/being also used fur the same 
stream. All agree that these waters join the great Nile of Egypt.’ Horf.cmann’s in- 
formatioa was {weetsely the same. • 
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some Moui^ouk iherek&nts having spread d report th£it it was tHet^ 
(the travelleiV) intention to come up that river‘(El Dago) from 
Misr (Egypt) wnth ships as large as elephants, loaded with guns and 
gunpowder. There irrust be something, timik^ in this universal 
belief that 4he waters, which w'e have now" traced into the Tsaad, 
find their w'ay to the Nij.e of Egypt. TTiere is nothing whatever 
against their reaching the Bahr ei Abiad, except the low' level of 
the Tsaad, wfei^h is evidently the sink of ^orth Africa; yet the 
comparative difference of levels between it and the former river is 
not at all known; nor do we find, in the letters of the travellers, 
any estimate of its level above that of 'ibe sea. 

But w'herc, asks Dr. Oudney, naturally erioiigVi, * where is the 
celebrated Niger? The Yaou is the only probable river coming 
^from Soudan, and it is almost too small.’ Yet the w'onder is, that 
in the dry season it was not smaller. Most rivers that have no 
. . feeders, and more especially African rivets, that lose so much by 
absorption and evaporation, dkninish is they proceed in their 
€ course; and if the Niger (for so will we not scruple to call it) had 
not been confined within very narrow banks, but had spread out 
a more considerable surface, the probability is, that the whole of 
its waterc at this season, at this distance from Its source, w'ould 
have been evaporated. M^or Denham, who went directly south, 
beyond the 10th degree of latitude, crossed no river betw’eeii Kouka 
arid the termination of his journey, and there is none betw'ceu 
that city and the Yaou; so that if this stream be not the Joliba, 
whicli has been pretty well ascertained to run into the lake Nyfie, 
about 300 miles to the westward of the Tsaad, and nearly on tlie 
same parallel, there certainly is no other in Bortiou that can be 
considered as the Niger. If, indeed, the account of all travellers, 
and the Arab writers, can be depended on, and particularly the re¬ 
sult of Horoeman’s Inquiries, no doubt whatever can remain that 
the Yaou Is the Niger, which Major Rennel has traced satisfacto¬ 
rily into the swamps of Wangara, or (for they must be the same) 
the Lake of Bornou ; what becomes of it afterwards, and whether 
it terminates in the lakq^ is a point which we trust our travellers 
will be able to determine. ^ 

We know not on what data the population of two millions is 
assigned to Bornou; but from the multitude of villages along the 
w^tern. shores of the lake, and the several large towns not very 
distant from it, there can be no doubt that this part of Africa is 
well ste^-ked with inhabitants. The town of Koukaf which may 
be ^called the Sheik’s head-quarters or military depot, has only 
?aabout 8,000 inhabitants. It is situated at the distance of fifteen 
miles frpm the western borders of the Tsaad, in laf, N. and 
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Itmg. I3°47»H. being iwarly twenty miles to the wesiward of tke 
rneridiDii of IVlourzouk ; and the travelling distaiu^e is about 1,000 
miles from the same place, which occupied the expedition ninety* 
two dajs. BermCj the residence of <he Sultan, is eighteen 
miles S.S.E. of Kouka* and is said toicontain 30,000 iniiabitants; 
and EugorrioUf sixteen,miles S.E. by S. of Kouka, not less than 
50,000. At this place there is a weekly Vnurket hehi, on Wednes¬ 
days, to which all the surrounding countries, the people of Kanein 
and of Soudan resort; so that the iiuinbers who^occasionally at¬ 
tend are said to amount to ciglity and sometimes a Imndred thou¬ 
sand souls ! Major Dcnhaiv made a visit to this place,* and was 
much pleased with it. The currency appeared to consist of amber, 
coral, and glass beads ; but dollars were well known and most in 
demand. A large diainond-cut drop of a glass chandelier, liow'- 
ever, was an object of contest among the ladies of the court—the 
Pill diarnoud of central Africa. , 

How such a population is supported it is not easy to imagine. 
The whole kingdom, on iKc western side at least, is one dead flat 
of sand and clay, without a single stone of any description. In the 
season of heat and drought, every vestige of verdure takes its de¬ 
parture, except from the various kinds* of accncia tiees^aiid the 
tamarind; yet herds of clepjianls, gimfl’es, buffaloes, and ante¬ 
lopes of various kinds, are everywheie seen, and especially along the 
borders of the lake. Major Denham says he counted forty-seven 
large elephants in one group. Where and on w hat they feed at 
this .season docs not aj)prar. Tame bullocks are met wkh in 
ilroves of a thousand or fifteeif bundled, and flesh meat is very 
cheap ; a fine ox might he bought for llirce dollars, and fowls at 
the rate of forty for a dollar: of vegetables, our travellers saw liule 
hut onionsk and a few yams ; and no fruit except the tamarind. 
In the Sheik’s garden is a single lime-tree. 

The quadrupeds above mentioned, and many smaller specie^?', 
supplied our travellers ^ilh abundance of game, which Vere pro¬ 
cured chiefly by Clapperton, whp is an excellent shot. The Take 
tot) abounds with a great variety of water fowl, .some of which are 
said to be of extraordinary beauty ; and thd duet s and geese w ere 
so tame, that he killed eiglft or ten at one shot. Snipes rise in 
thou.sands, like so many clouds. • 

The temperature in March and April was uniformly high* sel¬ 
dom lower than 100°, and sometimes 104°, at two or ihi-etJ o'clock; 
yet the constant refreshing breeze prevented it from feeling^^res- 
sive. The barometer was steady at 29 inches. So littlecfW the 
heat appear to affect Clapperton, that he used to go out for several 
days together, along the margin of the Tsaafl, to kill game, and 
VOL. XXIX. NO. Lvnr. m m suffered 
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suffered mulling fioni the excition : the people were uniforitilj civil 
. and obliging. 

A numerous liibe of Arabs had siUiIed in the Sheik’.s dominions. 
Thev c^fme from the banks of the Shary, and arc described as difte- 
rent Iroin tljose of the iiorll^^; their complexioiVi are of a light cop¬ 
per colour, w ith handsome aquiline noses, and large expressive eyes, 
'riie y are savage in iheit nranners, and of micfaunted courage. Major 
Denham says they resemble veiy much some of the best looking 
of our gipsy lairc, pattic'Ulurly the women; and their Arabic is 
neaily pine tCgNpliu i. 

Tin. is aliinist me whole that vve have been able to eiill from the 
epistolary correspoudenre of the African travellers, nhich, though 
scanty, has raised our cmiosity to know the details of their Jour¬ 
nals; these however (we have beengi\e,y to understand) come down 
» no lower than the dale of their depaiturc from Mourzouk. 


tv 

Aht. X.— J. // Defence of the Clerfrjf of the Church of England: 
stating their iSeren es, their liigktSy and their lievenues. By 
the Uev. IVancis'I hackeray, A. M. London. 1822. 

2 , /fn .i!ppen/ to the (jenllernen of Engtandy on Behatf of the 
Church of England. By Augustas Campbell, A. M. Liver¬ 
pool. 1B23. 

E know' of no subject which has been more w'iffully and 
. perseveringly misrepresented by the enemies, and, we regret 
to add, more unaccountably misunderstood by the friends, of the 
church of England, than the provision which, in the form of 
tithes, has been reserved for its ministers. Conceding to the 
members of the church of England the right of excluding from 
the establishment teachers who dissent from its doctrines, there 
are many w’ho ask, / Have they the turthor right of compelling 
aH the members of the comnuinity to p^ly tow'urds the mainte¬ 
nance of a set of teachers appointed by a part only, though it be 
the majority, to preach a particular system of doctrines?’—* Isjt 
just and reasonable,^they continue,) that those wlio dissent from 
the doctrines and disapprove of the cttiistilution of the established 
church, and who support their own religious teachers, should be 
compelled, in addition, to pay towards the maiiiteiiance of the 
established clergy, and bear their full proportion of the expense 
attending the discharge ot tlie. ecclesiastical functions ordained by 
tile sj^ij'?’ 

Jhese sire questions constantly urged by those who dissent 
from the established church ; and they are questions which have 
excited doubts in the minds of some w'riters on this subject, who, 

» from 
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from their etation, must be presumed to have been vincerel; at¬ 
tached to its doctrines. We are told even by a leanied prelate,’ 
'that it is .a question which might admit of serious digcussion, 
whether the majority of the members of*any civil community have 
a right to compel all ttie members o^ it to pay towards the main¬ 
tenance of a set of tethers appointed Jby, the majority to preach 
a particular system of doctrines.’ ' ' I was once of opinion,* he 
adds, ' that the majority had this right in all cases, and am still of 
opinion, that they have it in muny^ Hut 1 am staggered when I 
consider, that a case may happen in which the established religion 
may be the religion of the minority of tlie people, at tKc same 
time possessing the majority of the property, out of which the 
ministers of the establishment are to be paid.* 

There is, however, a httle preliminary inquiry into which wt^ 
should like to enter, before we approach the question, which the 
learned prelate assuies us njight admit of serious.discussion.^ 
Before we can think it necessary to discuss the rights of the 
majority of any civil community to compel all the members of iu 
to yay towards the majnteuance of a set of teachers appointed by 
the majority, to preach a particular system of doctrines, w'e must 
be convinced that the majority of the Luglish community exercise 
this right—we must be persuaded, that the minority of the people 
who dissent from the church are comjielled to pay towards the 
support of the national establishment. If, however, we can show 
lliat they make, in truth, no such payment—if we can prove that, 
ill point of fact, the minority of the people bear no portion \>f the 
expense of our ecclesiaslical establishment, we shall be relieved 
from tlic* necessity of lixamming the rights of the majority to com¬ 
pel all tlie members of the civil community to pay towards the 
maintenance of a set of teachers appointed by them to preach a 
particular s\stcm of doctrines. 

We must be allowed to observe in this place, that when it*is 
said the majority of the civil community compels the minority 
^ to pay* a set of teachers appointed by the majority, the expres¬ 
sion to pay must signify something different from the sense in 
which it is used, when a tenant is said to pay r .nt to ins landlord, 
or when a debtor is described as ' paying’ a creditor his debt. 
When llic expression is used simply in this latter sense, the Asser¬ 
tion that all the members of the community, who possess real 
property, are compelled to pay towards the support of the eccle¬ 
siastical institutions established by the majority, is a mcKj^tiisra, 
which admits of no more dispute than a declaration thatMl the 
occupiers of land in Kngland are compelled to pay towardiTthe 
support of the o'l^’iiers. But if it be ifsed in another sense,, in 
that of transferring to ecclesiastics property which belongs either 
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iiVlE^qiiity or law to those who pay them, we beg leave distinctly 
to deny the fact; we assert, and shall, W'e think, make good our 
position, that in the latter sense no payment is made towards the 
discharge of the ecclesiastical functions ordained by the state, by 
arty member of the civil community. • 

We are satisfied th^t the "hostility of separatists towards the 
national church is much increased, if not entirely created, by tlie 
belief, that they are obliged not only to support their own minis¬ 
ters, but are furtlier compelled by law to contribute their full pro¬ 
portion towards the revenues of the established clergy. Wc shall 
endeavour to convince* our readers that the supposition, that they 
do bear any portion of the expense of our ecclesiastical institu¬ 
tion, springs entirely from misconception. But this delusion is 
far from being confined to those who dissent from the church ; it 
operates, we fear, powerfully on the minds of many w'hom w’e 
. might expect to find exempt from jts inlluence. A large portion 
of the English population have .been taught, by ignorant or mail- 
icious representations, to consider the established clergy as an order 
of men pensioned by the state—as functionaries appointed for 
the discharge of ecclesiastical duties, and paid by annual stipends 
levied upon the public. 

We entreat the patience of our readers, while we point out to 
them the gross and dangerous fallacy of this representation. We 
feel a firm conviction tliat such notions, whoever may entertain 
them, arise from an entire misconception of the nature and origin 
of the revenues attached to ecclesiastical offices; and we implore 
all those who feel an interest in tfie permanence of the national 
establishment, to make every effort in their power to remove a 
delusion which, if not dissipated, can hardly fail to prove even¬ 
tually fatal to the church of England. When, through an erro¬ 
neous view of the origin and pressure of the maintenance which 
hag been reserved for its ministers, interest is called in to deepen 
the nnpressions already made by prepossession: when the dis¬ 
senter is taugJit to believe that, in addition to the support of his 
own minister, he is compelled to defray his proportion of the 
expenses of an establishment which he dislikes upon principle, 
his hostility becomes redoubled ; the prejudice of the understand¬ 
ing becomes a passion of the heart; and he comes, by degrees, 
to view.our ecclesiastical institution not only as the means of up¬ 
holding a system which he condemns, but likewise as tlie'instru- 
ment'^^vdepriving him of property which he conceives to be his 
own. '^nd whilst the members of the church, who are most 
heartily attached to jts doctrines and constitution, labour under 
this misconception—whilst they consider its expense as a burden 
falling upon the public, whatever sentiments they may entertain 
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of its religjpus; moril, and social utility, tlicy will become less 
vigorous aiid active in opposing the innovations on its constUu- 
tiuii and revenues, 'which are daily suggested and proposed by its* 
enemies. . 

With a vie'W orstrijting at the rob^ of all these nusre^^senta- 
tions and misconceptions of the pcessure of ecclesiastical reve¬ 
nues, we shall prove,^f we are not much mistaken, to the satis¬ 
faction of every candid mind, that the land-occupier pays nothing 
—that the land-owner pays nothing^—that the cUssenter pays no¬ 
thing—'uay, further, th^ the member of the church of England 
pays nothing, in the sense which the expression bears in«the mouth 
of those who use it, towards the expense attending the discharge 
of tlie ecclesiastical functions ordained by the state. 

To render our observations on thii subject as concise and as 
little intricate as possible, let it be assumed, for the sake of th« 

argument, that the parish of S- contains three thousand 

acres of land, and tliut it is the property of one individual; let ifr 
be further assumed, that the rector receives in lieu of tithes a 
composition of four shillings per acre, and the lay owner twenty 
shillings per acre as rdiit. Were tithes abolished—were the claims 
of the rector to his share of the produce to cease, it is too evident 
even to require remark, that, at the expiration of the cbntracts at 
present subsisting between the occupier and owner of the soil, 
the amount w'ould be added to the demand of the landlord. Land 
which he lets, at present, subject to tithesy for Q,Os. per acre, would 
then be let by him, free from tithesj for 24s. The aboljtion of 
tilhes w'ould, in such a case, merely make an addition of COO/. to 
the present annual receipts of the land-owner; but it could pro- 
liuce no pecuniary advantage whatever to the land-occupier. It 
is, therefore, we conceive, as clear as any mathematical demon¬ 
stration can make it, that the occupier of land, whether he be a 
member of the church of England, or dissent from its communion, 
cannot be said to niake any contribution or any payment tow'Sirds 
Llie support of the national establishment. The occupier now 
•pays, in the form of rent and tithes^ a gross sum, which, if tithes 
ceased to exist, would be exacted from him as rent. 

Granting then, that if ihe claim of the tiine-ovvner ceased to 
exist, the amount would be added to the present demands,of the 
landlord; does it not follow that the burden of our ecclesiastical 
establishment falls upon the owner of the soil ? As it i» acknow'- 
Icdged that the receipts of the landlord arc reduced, byjtjie exact 
uniOLiut now received by the ecclesiastical proprietof'Vi^ tithes; 
does it not therefore follow, that the lay proprietor of the s^il has 
to defray the whole expense of the ecclesiastical functions ordained 
by the state ? To those questions we shall reply, after the nian- 
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tier of our iVienda on Uie other side of the Tweecjl^ by asking 
another: Did not the owner of the soil, or his ancestor, purchase 
his property subject to the claim of the tithe-holder ? And was 


not the capital advanced Jto eiFect this purtjhase less, by the exact 
amount of the fee simple value of the titles, 'than if the estate 
had been purchased free front this burden? We cannot, there¬ 


fore, see on what reasonable grounds the fandlord can be said to 
contribute tovyards the revenues of the ecclesiastical establish¬ 


ment. The part of the produce of the soil which has been re¬ 
served and set apart for ecclesiastical purposes, never was the 
property of the present lay-ow’ncr of the estate on which it is 
levied, nor did it ever belong to any of nis immediate predecessors. 
Every acre of land, not exempt from tithes, in England and W ales, 
has been sold and let subject to a claiif) for tithes, from a period 
Aong antecedent to any written record; and on every transfer of 
this property, the price advanced has been invariably reduced by 
< the estimatfed value of the ecclesiastical charges to which it is 
subject. It is then an absolute"perversion of language to affirm, 
“that the clergy are paid either by the occupier or the owner of the 
soil, except in the sense in which a landlufd is said to be paid by 
his tenant. If the owner*of an estate alienated it twenty years 
ago, reserving to himself and his representatives a perpetual rent- 
charge upon it, equal to a tenth part of the produce, could the 
individual receiving such an annuity, be described as paid or pen¬ 
sioned by the present owner of the freehold from which it ac¬ 
crued f We do not believe, that even the most violent declaimer 
against the rights of ecclesiastics would maintain the affirmative 
of such a proposition. 

There are, we know, some pretenders to political economy, 
who maiotain that tithes constitute a charge w'hich falls not upon 
the occupier or owner of the soil, but upon every conmmer of 
titheable articles; and tliat the dissenter must therefore be con- 
sidtered as bearing his full proportion of the expense attending the 
* disqliarge of the ecclesiastical functions ordained by the state.’ 
With the affectation and parade of arithmetical precision, au 
attempt has been recently made to demonstrate that tithes have 
the effect of adding, in proportion to the amount, to the exchange 
^le pr money value of the articles ou which they are levied. 
Those* speculators contend that, contrary to the notions hitherto 
entertained on the subject, tithes do not diminish the net revenue 
receivjjd from land in the form of rent, but add one-tenth to the 
money^^^ice of the article on which they are levied when sold in 
the market. We shall attempt to be as concise as possible while 
putting our readers in possession of tlie theory to which we allude. 

It be supposed that an acre of laud, subject to tithe, and let 
. for 
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for CiOif. produces ten hnshels of wljeat, which sell for 50s.: 4he 
lithe of this acre would be one bushel of wheat, worth 5s. Ac-, 
cording to the opinion generally entertained by every respectable 
writer on this subjeot, if the 5s. paid* on the acre in "question 
ceased to be levied a» tithes, it wouW be added tojthe 20s. now 
exacU*d by the landlcyd as rent, and make no alteration W'hatever 
in the money or market price of theV'fieat which it produces. 
I5ut this notion, although inaintained by Adam Smith, Malthus 
and otlu r eminent })oiitical economists, is diScoVered to be a 
vulgar error by a corps T)f theorists and projectors who feel, of 
course, a due couleinj)t for the common sense and ex|Serience of 
all t'he rest of the world, ^'hey assure ns, that if tithes were 
not levied on the acre in question, the result would b(*, not that 
the landlord would add 5 a. to the ‘ZOh. already received by him as 
rent, but that the price of wheat would fall one-tenth, and thift 
the grower would sell the whole produce for 45 a'. instead of 
which is now obtained for it f • 

From this singular theory, it is inferred that tithes constitute a 
tax, increasing witii ijie gross produce of land ; not falling u|>on 
the net produce, or diminishing the portion, which, as a surplus, 
th() landlord exacts undt;r the name ol‘ rent, but paid h^ the coii- 
-suincr of titheable articles,‘and falling equally on every individual 
in the kingdom ; on the poorest beggar as well as I he richest lord, 
in proportion to their respective cousuniplions. The above theory 
of the ^ incidence of tithes,' to boriow a plirase from the vocabu¬ 
lary of these economists, and the inferences drawn from it, are 
proved to he correct by a process of reasoning, which seems 
to us no less novel than, we are satisfied, it appears to its author 
ingenious and conclusive. Tlie whole kingdom is divided, alter 
the ma*i1u*r of Mr. Owen’s spinning establishments, into paral¬ 
lelograms of diflerent d»;grees of fertility; it is assumed, that the 
land contained in the first parallelogram bding of the best quality, 
produces 1(K) quarters of wheat, on a given space, afid that laud 
w'hich ranks second, third and fourtli in quality, produces (iO, 
*40 quarters respectively. For the basis on which the whole 
theory rests, it is tlien assumed, as a fact vvhif h cannot he contio- 
verted, that the leai:t fertile soil, in a state of tillage. No. 4, pays 
1)0 rent, and that the expense of raising the forty quartei s of 
wheat, which it produces, constitutes the cost of production, and 
is therefore the ‘^natural price’ which regulates the valu^^ ot wheat 
grown on more productive soils. It is then conlen<led^tJ««4: tithes, 
tbrming a tenth part of the cost of producing tliese iorty*tyiartvr,s, 
must add onc-tenth to their exchangeable or money value-iii the 
market. • 

The very basis on which this delusive theory is constructed, is 
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utl;erly destitute of fouadatiou ; it is an assumption pjerftxitly uii- 
supjmi ted either by common sense or experience, tlmt th^ least 
fertile soil in a state of cultivation, pays no rent; that tlie owner of 
the least^'productive spot in a state of tillage, will permit it to be 
occupied pennanently, witlK^ut exacting soipe compensation from 
the occupier'in the form of rOot. We ore satisfied, that no spot 
of land can be found in ‘England, Wales or Scotland, permanently 
in a state of tillage, which yields no surplus to the owner as rent. 
The very worst s<sil which eaii be tilled, with a remunerating profit, 
possesses some natural powers and local advantages, which arc 
the property of the ovwncr, and for wlych he will exact rent from 
the occupier. 

But as we feel the importance of removing the prejudices, 
which this view of the pressure of tithes/;annot fail to perpetuate, 
if its unsoundness and absurdity be not fully exposed, let us, for 
llie sake of discussion, admit that land of tlie quality No. 4, pays 
‘ilo rent, wc must still reject the inference which the * school’ 
would draw from this concession. If we concede, in the teeth of 
:ni experience, that tlie land last taken into cultivation, subject to 
tithes, yields no surplus as rent, but barely makes the ordinary 
return of profits for the capital employed on it; still we must 
contend, that in this very case, the })ojrtion of the produce levied 
as tithes docs not at all afiect the money value of the remainder. 
iu>r this land, even on the supposition that it yields no surplus as 
rent, evidently yields a surplus as tithes. If the demand fui 
tithes ceased to exist, the consequence, we conceive, would be, 
not that the money value of the whole produce would be ilimi- 
iiished, but tliat the land-owner who is now said to receive nothing, 
would then claim and receive as rent, the portion w'liicli at present 
is paid to the tithe-ow'ner. Conceding, then, to these iKsgenious 
economists, a fact which w e utterly disbelieve, that the least fertile 
soil pennanently in a state of tillage, yields no surplus to the laiid- 
oW'‘ifer, still it appears to us perfectly clear, that the quantum now- 
levied 'Upon it as tithes w'ould, if this charge were abolislje<i, l>c 
exacted from the cultivator of the same soil as rent by the laiul-' 
lord. 

On their owm showing, the produceKif the least fertile soil in 
a states of tillage, paying no rent, but subject to tithbs, yields a 
reniuneluting profit to the cultivator: were the charge for tithes 
to cease, it would evidently yield more than the necessary reinu- 
neialio^^y the amount of the tithes now levied upon it; and 
this exq^^if profit, arising from the abolition of tithes, would be 
instaaMy claimed by the land-owner, who, as these economists 
assert, now receives nb ren,t for his land. Let us suppose, that 
the produce of a given quantity of the least fertile soil, which is 
• said 
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«aid to payjno rent, ielis for 40A and that the ctaiin of the 
ownev, *n>\v amounting to 4/., were abolished, would the whole, 
product;, which now sells for 40/., be in that case, sold for no 
more than 3(i/. ? ‘ Ytjs,’ .say these theorists. ‘ No,’ say^’oinnioii 

sense and experience; ‘ if the 4/. iiqw received for tithes, cea.sed 
to be exacted, another claimant, ta an equal amount would in¬ 
stantly start up in the*per3on of tli« laifdlbrd.’ 

We would also remind our modern economists of a triding cir¬ 
cumstance, which, somehow or other, seems^to have escaped 
their observation. We press it upon their attention with becom¬ 
ing difiidcnce, as w'e well iy:iow what little weight will be ascribed 
to a common-place fact, when opposed to the conclusions of an 
ingenious theory. They assume, that the least fertile soil in u 
state of tillage, pays no %cnt: we have shown, that there is no 
ground for this singular assumption: we will, however, inforti^ 
them of a fact which we tljiiik they will hardly venture to contro¬ 
vert—it is simply this—the leiTst fertile land in cultivation actualljiF 
pays no lifhcs for seven years after it is taken into a slate of til¬ 
lage. For the coidirmatiuu of this fact, we refer our readers td 
the first law liouk at lunul ou the subject of tithes. In the year 
1748, IjOrd Chancellor Hardwicke decided, that, under the opera¬ 
tion of the ‘2 and 3 Edward,, VI. c. 13., all barren, waste* or heatli 
ground, which, above the necessary expense of inclosing and clear¬ 
ing, requires also ex[iense iii manuring before it can be made 
proper for agriculture, is exempt from tithes for a period of seven 
years, Wliat now, we would seriously ask our readers, becomes 
of the theory wliich explains fhe pressure of tithes, by assuming 
that the least fertile laud in a sttite of tillage is free from rent and 
subject to tithes f 

VVe oftimot, therefore, .see any grounds for asserting that tithes 
add to the money value of the articles on wdiich they are levied, 
and fall ultimately on the consumer, by iuereusing money piice.s 
one-leiith; it appears to us on the contrary, most <clear, tlAt a 
bushel of wheat sells for the same money price, whcther.it has 
•|>eeu tithed or not, and that the amount of tithes merely lessens 
the landlord’s portion. 

As a corollary arising from the theory of these economists, we 
are assured that if tithes were abolished, the cousequeiice,would 
not be, as common sense w'ould lead us to expect, that the rent 
of tilhcable land would rise to a level with the rent now paid for 
land exempt from tithes, but that ‘ the rent of tithe free la^il would 
fall to the level of rent now paid for land subject to titUt^^’^ That 
we might not be suspected of palming upon this iugenious ^hool, 
absurdities for which it is not respqjisibfe, we have here pur¬ 
posely stated this novel proposition iu the very words of a iieo- 

. phyte. 
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pViytc, who has lately undertaken lo enlighten the world on this 
brand] (>f ])olilical economy. U'he same authority gravely assures 
us, that while money rents have no influence in regulating the 
market 'j>ricc of the produce of laud, a money composition paid 
in lieu of tithes has this effect. But tha<; a money payment in 
lieu of tithes should affect the* pfice of all titheable articles, whilst 
a money payment to the landlord as rent is acknowledged to pro¬ 
duce no such effect, is a paradox w ith wdiich we have grapjjled 
in vain. To recbncile thife apparent inconsistency is a task w'hich 
we must leave to the luminary who advanced it. If the abolition 
of tithes vifill reduce the money price Off wheat one-tenth, the abo¬ 
lition of rents must, we presume, reduce this price still farther, lu 
the proportion which the landlord’s claim may, at present, bear 
to the charge for tithes. •' 

^ * Levy tithes,’ say those who spin such paradoxes, ‘ on lh(‘ 
cornfields apd orchards of the ferjile vale of Kveshani, and the 
'effect will simply be a diminution of that portion of the, produce 
which falls to the share of the landlord; it w ill have no influence 
whatever on the money value of this produce in the market; but 
levy tithes on the scanty produce grown at the foot of a Wtdsh 
mountain^ and the effect is as extensive as it is mysterious ai‘d 
inexplicable—it increases the price of produce not only on tliis 
* least fertile spot/ but on every other spot where it is raised; it 
advances the price of w’heat from 30 to 33s. per quarter, not only 
in Wales, but likew ise in England and Scotland ; aird its i fleet 
must, we conceive, extend indirectly to Poland and Kciitiu ky. 
All this is proved by a species or lunar equation, founded on a 
series of parallelograms, w'hich the new' economists consider abso¬ 
lutely irrefragable. The influence of tithes is, thcicfore, something 
similar to that of the moon, wdiich, as an old naval friend of ours 
used to sity, * drew the sea all on one side;’ the addition which 
the exaction of tithes, fn the least fertile districts in England, makes 
to the money value of the produce of land extends itself gradually 
and imperceptibly over Scotland and the European continent, till 
it finally reaches the North American prairies of Morris Birk- 
beck. Ill w'hat manner this effect is brought about, our old ac¬ 
quaintance of the Wabash may not her able exactly to comjue- 
hend—»^this cannot, w'e conceive, much signify. He is not able, 
perhaps, to comprehend how the moon attracts the waters of the 
ilt^ean ; btit so itis. 

We«^e an apology to our readers for the length of this dry, 
and, to^many of them, we fear, uninteresting discussion; but the 
importance of the subicct has compelled us, however reluctantly, 
to enter into a iiiinufenese of detail 'tvhich wc w'ould w'illiiigly 
have avoided. The prejudices and misconceptions of the public, 
* ou 
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ott this intricate sub|ect; are already but too strong and uui|i6«' 
rous;.aiid w'q owe it to the interests of truth and morality to try, 
every means in our poM’er, at the iiazard of appearing dull and 
tedious, to dissipate tljese prejudices, and to point out tile fallacy 
of any speculatio'ns ^hich lend to iytroduce public confusion by 
weakening the atlachnient of the subjects of the realm to the 
existing civil or ecclesfastical institution^ df theicountry. We can¬ 
not pursue the subject farther at present, although it is far from 
being exhausted, and does not seem, in a measure equal to its im¬ 
portance, to have attracted the attention of our best-informed 
writers on political economy; and we shall now', therefore, pro¬ 
ceed to make the observations from which we w'cre diverted by 
this affray of pounds and parallelograms. 

A reference to the early records of ecclesiastical history, wliich 


the researches and care of antiquaries have discovered and pro« 
served, will show that the following is not an incorrect represen¬ 
tation of the manner in whiclt the provision now appropriated t<9^ 
the discharge of ecclesiastical functions, originated, or at least be¬ 
came filially settled. The lirst converts to tlie Christian religiofl 


felt that the teachers ‘of its doctrines had a claim to some com¬ 


pensation for their exertions, on the* broad principle that every 
labourer is worthy ol his hiic; and the practice of the* Jews, as 
w ell as that of other iiatiuus, suggested to them a tenth part of 
the produce of their land as a reasonable standard of a volun¬ 
tary compensation to tlu: ministers of religion, Mhen this re¬ 
ligion acquired a surer footing, and its converts bccainp more 
numerous, the provision whivh had previously been received as 
the spontaneous liberality of ite professors, began to be regarded 
as a right established by custom. In the course of the eighth 
century,, the growing force of custom, aided by the operation 
and influence of the canon law, rendered the payment of tithes 
an imperative obligation. It was, howevar, enough at this pe¬ 
riod, if they were paid to the church generally; f»r, as paro¬ 
chial limits were hitherto unknown, no individual could esta- 
•blish a specilic claim to the tithes of any given district. Indeed, 
it is highly probable that the tillies of a wdiole diocese were llicn 
received into a common treasury, under the controul of the bishop, 
who expended them on a species of conventual establi^iment, 
where a suiiicient number of chaplains were maintained*to dis¬ 
charge the ecclesiastical ofliccs of the district or ^ parochia’ over 
which he presided. 

In the process of time, however, the lords of or, to 

speak more correctly, the owners of estates, began to feet in¬ 
convenience of such an arrangement; jand became desirous to fix 
among their tenants a resident chaplain, as a more regular and 

. efficient 
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efficient instructor of their vassals, than im individual visiting 
them periodically from a distant residence. For this purpose, they 
built a church on their property, and endowed it with the tithe of 
tlie produce of their estajte. The boundaries of the estate pos¬ 
sessed by the founder of the church, becanie, ob this account, the 
limits of tlie^district or parisl^ over which the ecclesiastical autho¬ 
rity of the chaplain extended. . The bishojj, no doubt, readily re¬ 
linquished his claims, and acquiesced in an arrangement which, at 
the same time thpt it deprived him of the ecclesiastical dues of the 
district, relieved his establishment from the expense of maintain¬ 
ing one chaplain, anci secured more effectually the proper dis¬ 
charge of the pastoral duties of the parish. This will account for 
the singular forms and unequal extent of English parishes much 
more satisfactorily, than to suppose thaj, the kingdom was divided 
^iiito such districts atone period. Had this division been eftccted, 
as the regular and siiiiultaneous effort of internal police, it is iu- 
« conceivable that the limits of all parishes should have taken the 
capricious direction in which they are now traced; but when we 
’ascertain that the boundaries of every parish, with exceptions not 
worth mentioning, arc co-exlensive with the limits of the manor 
or estate of the founder, the difficulty of accounting for this irre¬ 
gularity Vanishes at once. 

That the thanes or lords of manors, as late as the beginning of 
the tbirteoiuh century, claimed and exercised, according to the 
cominoti law or cnstoin of England, a right to build cliurclies on 
their estate, and to endow them with any portion of the produce 
which pleased them, is a fact which admits of no dispute. Inno¬ 
cent the Third, in a decretal epictle written in tlie reign of King 
John, proceeds thus:—‘ Quodenim de consiietudine regni Anglo- 
rum regia Screuitas per siias Uterus intimavit, ut liceat tayi episco- 
pis quam comitibus et baronibus ecclesias in feudo suo fundare; 
laicis quidem principibus id licere nullatenus denegamus, dum- 
inddo diocesani cpiscopi eis suffVagetur aasensus, et per novam 
slrucbiram veterum ecclesiarum justitia non lasdatur.' That they 
not only claimed the right of building churches as appendant to 
their estates, but exercised, also, the privilege of granting to 
whom they pleased the tithes of any portion of tlieir produce, is 
a fact^which we might prove by numerous documents : wc shall, 
however, content ourselves with transcribing one or two grants, 
for the information of those readers who may not be very conver¬ 
sant w^ffi conveyances of this description:—‘ Sciant tain j)rajscn- 
tes quailirruturi quod ego Hcnricus de Malemeino concedo et 
conU^iho monuchis ccclesiae saucti Andrea? Apustoli Uovecestria* 
dectiiiam meam totani de^ domiiiico meo, et earn vehendam quo- 
cunque volucriut et trausfereudam; cimi ante hauc .conccssiuiiem 
. solunimudo 
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soUimmodo granuni habucrint. Preterca dono eis et concrdo dc- 
ciiiKini.jneain de vilulis ct porcollls. f]ns concessiones contirmo . 
illis pro aniore Dei et salute animae mca; et uxoris ct aiitecesso- 
runi meorum libere et quicte possideiidas assensu hjeredil mei et 
voluntate uxoris et amicorum meoruui/ , 

Our readers will perceive by this document, that the owners of 
estates claimed and exercised the right i?ot*only of conferring their 
tithes in perpetuity on whom they pleased, but also of defining 
and limiting the articles on which they should 5>c levied. The 
monks of Uochester had iirst obtained from the owner of the land 
ihe tithe of his com only;.at a subsequent period, he renewed 
and confirmed his former grant, and added to it tlie tithes of 
calves and pigs. 

Wc shall transcribe an extract from another grant of nearly the 
same date, which proves beyond dispute, that the tithes of th<^ 
district named in it, were acquired as a gift from tjie owner of 
the land:—* Sciant presentes et,futuri quod Radulphus do S.* 
Georgio ct Agatha uxor ejiis et Alnus ha.'rcs corum dederuiit ct 
ctnicesserunt monachis de Boxgrave, decinfiam de JJpai'iuges in 
perpetiiam cleemosynam, quam priiis dederat eis Basilia mater 
ipsius Kadulphi. Et ipsi monachf debent facere ecclesias- 
tienm servitium in ecclesia ^iia de Ichenora vel in capella sua de 
Unddehanij hominibus praedicti Radulphi niorantibus apud Lipa- 
ringes, etin singulis hebdoniadis unum servitium, donee praedictus 
Radulphus vel hajredes sui ibi fecerunt quoddnm oratorium, in 
quo unus de capcllanis monachorum facial pra:dictiim seiwitium 
ill hebdomada.’ From this extract it appears, that the district 
named Liparinges was extra-pafochial, and not subject to tithes 
—that it had no place approjniatcd for divine worship, and that 
it was oif the confines of the parish of Jehe/tor, belonging to the 
monastery of Boxgrave. The owner of this district, not wishing 
that its inhabitants should continue destitute'of public instruction, 
engages to build a chfirch on his property, and confei's the tenth 
of its produce on the monks of Boxgrave, on condition that^till it 
V'as built, his * men dwelling at Liparinges’ should bo allowed to 
atUmd the church of Ichenor, or the chapel of Briddeham ; and, 
w hen built, that it should be served by a chaplain provided by 
the monastery. • 

For the purpose o|^ further illustrating the opinions \vHich we 
hold with respect to the nature and origin of ecclesiastical re¬ 
venues, let it be assumed, that seven hundred years ago ihe land 
now contained in the parish of A, was extra-parochial, and,that it 
was all the property of one owner, by whom it* was let aut in 
subdivisions to different occupiers, tithe free: that there was, 
in consequence, no resident ecclesiastic called upon by office 

* to 
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to. instruct the inhabitants of this district'' in the doctrines of 
religion, and the obligations of morality; and that no structure 
even existed in which such instruction could have been conve¬ 
niently communicated. iLet it be supposed, that the proprietor 
of this estate, taught by refle/:tioii and experience to dread the el- 
fects of the ignorance and barbarity in which its occupants would 
unavoidably continue if' itbt enlightened and civilized by public 
instruction, built a church—a school, if our readers like,in wdiich 
the population o^the district might receive the necessary instruc¬ 
tion ; and that he endowed it with a tenth part of the produce oi 
his estate# reserving to.himself, his despeiidauts or represc*ntalives, 
the right of presenting to the beneiice w henever a vacancy should 
occur. 

When he called his tenants together, and made them acquainted 
«witli his plans and arrangements, it is clear that the rent which 
he, as tlie sole owner of this property, unencumbered witli a 
‘charge for tithes, previously received from them, must have been 
instantly diminished in proportion to the amount of the claim to 
’which he entitled the incumbent; and it is equally clear, tliat in 
the instance here slated, the endowment of the rectory with a 
tenth part of the produce, made no addition w'hatever to the 
who/e surplus exacted from the occupjior. The cultivator, giving 
the tithes of his crops to tlie ecclesiastical proprietor, must have 
deducted this charge from the amount of the rent which he had 
previously paid to the land-owner. 

The, advantages which the inhabitants of any parish derive in a 
religious, moral, civil, or political view, from the discharge of the 
ecclesiastical functions ordained by the slate, were, llierelore, ori¬ 
ginally a gratuitous boon, confeiTed upon them by the proprietor 
of an estate, who first built a church and endowed it with tithes. 
The expense incurred in securing these advantages was defrayed 
entirely by him. He“mighf, had he thought proper, have dcvisc^d 
to his heir the whole surplus produce received from his estate, as 
rent undimiuished by a claim of tithes; but such was not his 
pleasure : he bequeathed his estate encumbered and charged W'ith 
a provision for securing, on a permanent foundation, the religious 
and moral instruction of the parish w^iich it comprised, ft is 
surely,both reasonable and lawful that every man sh'ould be at 
liberty to do what he likes with his owiijl provided '' wdiat he 
likes* beviot injurious to the rights and interests of others ; and 
vve knq,^of no * reason ’ which sliould debar the lay owner of an 
estate fnmt'appropriating any portion of his property for the pur¬ 
pose yf instructing its occupiers in the duties of religion and mo¬ 
rality, till it can be proved that such an object is repugnant to 
the interest and welfare of society. It appears, indeed, from the 
. instance 
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instance jusj: quoted, that the heir lamself was consulted as to the 
intended alienation, and that he also gave his consent to it before ^ 
it was carried into execution; and when an individual Vias actually 
and for ever tlius alienated any purtiun of the produce of his 
estate, we know ifot on what groundj^ his descendants, much less 
those w'ho liave subsequently purcjiased his property, *or tlieir 
tenants, can represeut'theinselves as bearihg any part of this bur¬ 
den. The founder and endower of a rectory, reserving to himself 
and his representatives the privilege oh presenting to the benetice 
when vacant, conferred upon the parishioners a right to require 
the appointment of an iucliyidual to the living, properly qnahhed 
to discharge the ecclesiastical duties of the parish ; but the emo¬ 
luments derived from this ap[)oiutment do not come from the 
pockets of tlie public ; lly^y aie a jjoitiou of the surplus produce 
of the estate which, before the endowment of the rectory, be-^ 
loJiged to the owner, and were received by him as rent, and 
w Inch, from the moinenl they Vere appropriated by him to eccle-* 
siastical purposes, ceased to be Ills. 

In tins mode the lord of a manor, or the owner of an estate ac» 
quired by a grant fi<1m the crown, hy descent or by purchase, 
built a church for the accommodalion^f the inhabitants of the dis¬ 
trict, w ho were then Ins tenants at will, and endow ed if with the 
lithe of llie wliole produce : thus the limits of a private estate be¬ 
came the public bomulaiies of a parish, and the emoluments of 
the incumbent did not form a chaigc which added to the payment 
already made by the occupiers as rent. They w ere, in faql, sub¬ 
tracted from the portion alreudy received by the owner in that 
form. * 

Such we conceive to be, in neaily all parishes, a correct ac¬ 
count oti the origin of tlrat jnovision which is now by law esta¬ 
blished for llie maintenance of the clergy ; but although it should ' 
b<' deiiit'd that this is a coircct repicseiitaitiou of the maimer iu 
which the church hetKime originally entitled to a leutU part of*lhe 
produce of the soil, it can make no grebt difference with riispect 
4o its pressure at the present time ; for we are sine that the whole 
real properly of the country has frequently changed hands since 
the payment of tithes vva* finally lecognized by the laws of the 
land. VVhfciicvcr a purchase is now made, the probable q^nount 
of tithes is taken into consideration, as a permanent rent-clKirge to 
which the land is subject. If wc assume that the teirth part of 
the produce of the soli became, in the fiist instance, appropriated 
to ecclesiastical purposes, not by an immediate iffiU express 
grunt from the ow'iier of the freehold, but by the. gradual'ypera- 
tion of custom, which is the origin aiid^substancc of our common 
law, the eflect is still the same. The owner of laud, at the 

, period 
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period in which this custom vi'as first rstabliishcd, did, no d<>Mht, 
find his property diminished in value by its operation—by the 
pressure of such a charge upon his laud ; but those who siic- 
cceded Irim ii) his possessions, either by ifiheritance or by pur¬ 
chase, cJtnno^ be said to have borne any part of this burden. I’he 
onus of tithes having been once permanently fixed, all the landed 
property of the country nas tlescended to, or been purchased 
by its present owners, subject to this charge; and the capital 
advanced in effecting the purchase of this species of property was 
redneed in proportion to the permanent charges to w'hich it is 
subjectj ’ • , 

In most of the discussions which have fallen in our W'ay, wdth 
respect to the origin, the pressure, and the polic^y of the main¬ 
tenance, secured by law for the English hierarchy, this is a view 
of tlie subject wliich is either ignorantly overlooked, or design¬ 
edly kept out of sight. 'J'ithos are generally represented as a 
Charge, similar to a tax imposed by the legislature upon the pro¬ 
duce of land; and it is assumed, that, as )>arlinmeut can cither 
remit or modify a tax imposed upon articles of consumption, it 
may exercise a similar power in abolishing tithes, or in modifying 
the manner in which they shall be levied. It must, however, be 
seen in ah instant that no analogy whatever exists between the 
authority of parliament over the continuance of a tax, and its 
power over that portion of the produce of land reserved for the 
.support of an ecclesiastical establishment. Between tithes and 
taxes, there are various and essential distinctions which leave 
to parliament that authority over' one winch it cannot legally 
exercise over the other. A tax is imposed by the legislature; 
what parliament, therefore, has the power to impose upon the 
nation, it has also the power to remove cjr modify. When a tax 
is imposed by the legislature, this body, as guardian of the public 
purse, is, in effect, the party which receives the impost; what it 
therefore litfs a claim to receive, it must necessarily possess the 
powenlo remit, at its pleasure. But it is not so with tithes; to 
these the goveriiiiieut of the country has not, nor ever had, the' 
least claim. They ever were, and still are, the inalienable right 
nd property of a third party : no pow^er, therefore, without an 
absolute subversion of the most sacred principle of equity, as well 
as of life British constitution—an uniform and indexible mainte¬ 
nance of the private rights of individuals—can surrender the mi¬ 
nutest jitq^rtion of that property which is not its own. 

It mjiy, perhaps, be urged, that to represent tithes in England 
as flo».ving, in all cases, from a voluntary grant made by some 
former proprietor of ffie land on which they are now levied, is to 
assume a fact which cannot be proved. It must, no doubt, be 
' conceded, 
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conceded, that it is infpossibie to prove, by existing documents, 
that in all the instances where llioy are now exacted/tithes were 
conferred upon the church by an express grant: but the absence 
of direct proofs, rendered unavoidable by the lapse gf tidie, will 
* by no means invalidatu the supposition, that the right ta exact 
iheni was, in most parishes, originally acejuired in this manner. 
It is a well known maxim of English law, suggested by common 
sense, and recognized by every principle of justice, to infer) that 
the long and uninterrupted enjoyment cff a civil Tight must have 
originated in a regular grant from the original owner) although 
no express evidence can be ^jroduced of the existence df such a 
conveyance. If the present owner of an estate and his prede¬ 
cessors have enjoyed any beneficiary interest for a term which 
goes beyond the memory o£ man, the law will not permit him to 
be dispossessed, although he can produce no document to es¬ 
tablish his title: the law will ascribe to him a prescriptive right) 
and infer that a regular and valid iqpnveyance of such an interest 
from a previous Owner once existed, but that it has disappeared 
in some inami<«v, of which no account can now be given; 

Every candid individual must acknowledge, that the same rea¬ 
soning will establish, on the firmest grounds, the right of eccle¬ 
siastics to the enjoyment ojf that provision which is secured 
to them by the laws of the land. It is, beyond all comparison) 
the most ancient claim to property which now exists : it can be 
traced back to the earliest records of the disposal of pro- 
jierty in this country; and w'hen we have traced it ba(«k to 
u period of antiquity so icnKfte, as to render it doubtful in 
what manner it w'as, in the first instance, intioduced, we are 
entitled to refer to tiie legal an<l equitable principle just al¬ 
luded to, ;md assume that it was originally conferred upon the 
clmrcli hv a vohmtarv grant from the owners and possessors of 
the lands from which it accrues. If w e should even concede tlia^ 
tills claim w as origiually introduced liy the gradual influence of 
custom, acquiesced in by the piety, or, as the adversaries of •this 
claim would perhaps say, by the superstition of our ancestors, 
still the right of the English hierarchy to tithes will stand upon 
grounds equally firm in the* eye of reason and law', as if it w'ere 
derived froiii^m express and formal grant. For the exercise of 
such a right acquiesced in for a number of centuries, assuAiiiig 
even that it was originally an usurpation, commits no wroiij^ what¬ 
ever on the individual now seised of propert}', subject^ to this 
claim, but w ho has acquired it subsequently to the date of Jthis 
encroachment. ‘ * 

It has, indeed, been frequently maintaiued, tliat tithes were, in 
the first instance, conferred upon the church by one of the early 
VOL. XXIX. NO. Lviii. N N * Saxou 
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$axou nionarehs. But we do not conceiv<!:‘ that a g^pnt from the 
sovereign of a district will account for the introduction of the 
claim for tithes over the wjiole kingdom : and we should also ap¬ 
prehend, th^t die force of a grant made bj one of the uionarcbs of 
the Hcptar.chy could not Ictve extended Ucyohd the limits ot his 
own private estates, w'ithouf the consent or acquiescence of the 
other lords and proprietors of the soil. 'And such a grant from 
the monarch, sanctioned by the consent of his nobles and the 
owners of estates within the limits of his kingdom, coincides per¬ 
fectly with dm theory which we have advanced witji respect to 
ihe real v>rigin of tithes. , 

In addition to these two modes—grant and prescription—by 
which the right of ecclesiastics to levy tithes might have been 
introduced into this kingdom, we shall hricdly notice another 
source from whicli the claim iiiighl have originated. VVe are not 
ignorant that the iiitruductioa of tithes has been ascribed to the 
authority of parliament bj? many, who, in consequence, represent 
the revenues of the church as a species of public property, which 
the representatives of the nation may remodel, or dispose of at 
their pleasure. But, w'hatcver historical obscurity may hang over 
tljie.early introduction of tithes into this reidm; w'hether we sup¬ 
pose this claim to have originated jn a voluntary grant from the 
owners of the soil; or in the gradual iutluence of custom, ac¬ 
quiesced ill by the proprietors of land—still there can be no dif- 
ticulty, in convincing the most obstinate opponent of this claim, 
that its introduction cannot be ascribed to the authority of the 
public councils of the nation. Fo/ this purjiose, it is not necessary 
lo put forward the form and yarade of argument; it is, we are 
sure, quite sudicienl to remind our readers of a fact, wliich can¬ 
not be contested, and state, that the earliest parliatnent;vty records 
now' in existence, sanction and confirm the right of ecclesiastics 
to exact tithes, not' as a novel demand, but as an old and esta¬ 
blished ciliim, already recognized by cusUnn. Wlien we find par¬ 
liament, tlierefore, merely conjirniing a right, which had previ¬ 
ously existed at common law, it is needless to observe, that tids 
proves, in the most unequivocal manner, that it was not originally 
introduced by the authority of this assembl}'. 

But let it be conceded, that the cimm of the chnrch to its re¬ 
venues actually owes its introduction to the authority of parlia¬ 
ment : *assuming theiq that, in the ninth century, the representa¬ 
tive -assembly of the nation did, by a solemn act, confer upon 
the , churchy a right to exact, from the occupiers of laud, the 
ten4h part pf its produce, does the same public body, iu the 
niiK^teeiitb century* posness, therefore, the power to resume the 
whole or any part of it? VV^e confess ourselves utterly ignorant 

of 
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of any arguments or reasons by which the legislature oa*i oe^a- 
biislk a claim lo the exercise of such a power. In the reign of 
Queen Anne, parliament granted an estate, and built a palace 
for the Duke of jVlarlborough: will if be contended tlAt, in the 
reign of George the I'ourth, the same assembly has.a right to re¬ 
sume this recent gran^t, and strip the present owner of Hlenhciin 
of his patrimony r Even if this wdre affirmed, we must enter our 
solemn protest against the revolutionary opinion, that parlia¬ 
ment, in the nineteenth century, lias k riglit to*strip eCclestaStlcs 
of any particle of those proprietary claims to which a similar 
assembly had, many centiwies ago, given ffiern a title. * ^ 

But we have no space, nor do we c onceive it necessary, to pro¬ 
ceed further in speculating on the manner in which tithes were 
originally introduced ifitc# England. VVhether they were^ in the 
first instance, acquired by a grant from the sovereign, as generat* 
and supreme lord of the soil from individual owners, who built 
churches on their estates, and ei^lowed them with a tenth part of 
the produce of their laud; or by solemn and reiterated acts oj 
those assemblies, in which was vested the j>ower of legidatitig 
for the nation ; these are points which do not appear to us of vital 
importance to ascertain. We are satisfied lo rest our«argument 
on one broad fact, which esunnot be contested: nc^ man will dis-i 
piitc that, for five centuries, at the least, the right of the ecclesias¬ 
tical cslahlishineiil to exact tithes from the produce of land, has 
been invarialily and uninlerruplcdly recognized by the Customs 
and laws of tliis country. It is not a dormant right, to be foUtid 
only in books and records; but a right which, for ages, has been 
exerted and acted upon in praefice. Whatever theory, therefore, 
we may adopt with respect to the inlioduetion of this charge 
upon the produce of land, it is indisputable, that it liad been 
fully established by lavv, and universally recognized by practice, 
long anterior to the oldest titles, which the lay owners of gny 
estates can produce.* It may, llierefoi;^*, be assiitne(T as a fact, 
which no reasoning or historical inquiry can shake, that flbr five 
centuries, at the least, every acre of land, which is now titheable 
in this kingdom, has been inhei ited, or purchased, subject to this 
charge. * 

It may possibly be contended that, although the represeittation 
which has been here given of the nature and origin of ecclesias¬ 
tical benefices, miy:ht establish the claims of the ecclesiastics to 
whom tillics were originally granted, it cannot be deeded a valid 
foundation for a claim to these revenues advanced by a Brotes- 
tant incumbent. This is an objection which Hoes'not uppc*ar to 
ns to possess much weight. In lookirrg at these grants, we aie 
rather called upon to consider the putposes for w hich, than the 
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persons lo ^viiom tlu}’ were made?—vve arc* to coliec/, as far as 
,we can jnd>;c from aiialogv, ivi what uiamicr the founders ql be¬ 
nefices, if they were at this moiuent alive, and in the actual eu- 
joyiiient ‘iLif their original *0813108, would dispose of tiuit portion 
of their proj^ert^ which ihe^i,conferred upqn the church by cn- 
downient. * 


Let it be assumed that, in* the infancy' of science, the pro¬ 
prietor of an estate liad founded an astronomical lecture, and 
endow ed it w'ith sr tenth part of the produce of his land, ex¬ 
pressly ordaining that the individual enjoying this income should, 
once in.each week, demonstrate the phenomena of the sun’s ic- 
vulutiou round the eaith. When subsequent discoveiies pointed 
out the inconectness of this theory, it is evident that the nation, 
acting as trustees loi the propiir apjiiiie^iiion of this endowinenl, 
•f.equiu'd u liglit lo disjxiise with the literal injunctions of the 
Jomider, ami lo order the individual holding this appointmeiii, to 
Vecture for tlie lutine. on the mhre eorrect principles wlii< h 
later science had h'onght to light; hut it cannot surely be con- 
Icuded, that because the ioundei had endowc*d a lecture lo de- 


monstrnle a theory, which time, had discoVeied to be false, the 
nation acquired the right of applying the funds of this endow¬ 
ment—not loseeuie the continuaiiee of the lectureship on conccl 
astumoniical principles—an object perfectly consonant to the 
founder’s views—but to build a biidgc ovei the Thames, or bar¬ 
racks on \Varley Common, or to any other purpose foreign to 
the inlention of the founder—which was the promotion of the 
science of astronomy. < 

In like inamier, the lounders df parishes appropriated a tenth 
portion of the produce of iheii estates to serine the instruc¬ 
tion of tlieir tenants and doineslies, in doctrines aivl tenets 
consonant to the opinions of their own age. The voice oi‘ the 
public lias proiiountcd sonic of these tenets superstitious in 
their natuor., and injurious in iheir efl’ects; «but it docs not hence 
follow, that the public has acijnircd a right to apjily this pro¬ 
perly to purposes entirely foreign lo the views of tJic original 
grantors, '^riic power of the jnihlic over this property cuiiuot, 
under these circunistanees, extend farther than to regulate the 
instrUkCtioii, w'hieh the present holders of these cudownnents 
should be required to minister. To those, who are in the ac¬ 
tual enjoyment of ecclesiastical jiroperty, the public,’“acting as 
trustees for the original grantors, has a right to say, ^ You Siall 
not pray for the souls of the dead’—' You shall not teach that 
wine, may be con veiled into blood; but you shall comprize, in 
^your public histructfons,,those cloclrines alone, which, on u ma¬ 
ture consideration ol the sciiptures, the majority of the nation 
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has saneas rorrert.’ lint the ])iiblic has no to 

‘ hcoause those endowments wcio graiitt'd for the j>urj»ohe of 
iiK ulcaliiij;^ opinions which have been doclaied false or jnjnrioiis, 
they shall, instead of* beitjg ai)plie<i to the pronm^ation 6f doc¬ 
trines which are beneficial in lhcir*lendency, be appropriated to 
pui poses, which thp founders n^cr^ for a inonicnt, contem¬ 
plated. '^riic owners of estates granted a part of their property 
to ensure the religions and moral instruction of those who liv<ul 
upon them ; and it never could have been intended by them, 
that, under any circumsfimccs, any portion of this fund should be 
applied to defray the birt’dens, or eaneef tlu; obligations of the 
niutc. Jt appears to us, then, that the j»ro1estanl nicnmbeiits of 
JKnglish henefici's have ecpiilalilv, as well as h jjally, succeeded to 
every claim and right which the owners of land had conferred oi^ 
their catholic predecessors. 

If tin'll the views w'e have#la!ien of this sulijeet ho correct, i^ 
must be evident that the sentlnnnits wliicli w'c liear so freipiently 
expressed, with regard to the expense and biiivlen of an eecle* 
siastical establishment, are totally destitute of any reasonable 
foimdation, and that they arise entirely from prejudice and mis¬ 
conception. The notions of those who deseribe tUc*clergy as 
a stijicndiary Imdy of public functionaries, pensioned by the 
stale—who represent their inetime.s as derived from dissenters as 
well as me.rnbers of the ehnrch ot lMigIaiuI--who represent them 
us paid by tlie consumer of titheable eoinmodities, whether he 
be rich or poor, whether ho^ be engaged in tbe eidtivarion of 
land, or resident w'itliiii the wall^ of a ciiy—can be ascribed only 
to the perverseness, or the ignorance which prevails so generally 
on ibis branch of political economy. We are fully persuaded, 
that wli(!ii the true pilm iples of this science arc pioperly at¬ 
tended to, it will be seen that tbe clergy aiai not a body ol liinc- 
lionaries, supported by pensions U'vied upon tin' pjijilii;—that 
their incomes arc, in no part, derived &0111 any payment or con- 
tribiitioi) out of any property whieli, cither in law or reason, the 
tlissenler can term /lis otcn —and, that tlie le vying of tithes does 
not add to the money price of titheable articles, and fall, as the 
new school of political economy assure us, equally on ever^ indi¬ 
vidual in tfie kingdom—^ on the poorest beggar as w ell ,as the 
richest lord, in proportion to their respective consumption of the 
articles on which they are levied.’ On the contrary, it will bo 
seen, that tithes merely constitute a part of the rent otlaml, and 
that the revenues of the church arise from a portion of tbe real 
pii'operty of the coiinlry, held on a peenlijjr tenure, and appro¬ 
priated to ecclesiastical pm poses by sdme former owner oi the 
freehold. 
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We arc confirmed in the opinions which we enlertBin on this 
pC^t by the sentiments of a well known republican^ who cannot 
be supposed to have been unreasonably prejudiced in favour of 
ecclesiastical establishinerits. We allude to Dp Franklin, who, 
in a letter ctnginally addressed to the editor of the London 
Packet, and inserted in his posthumous w^rks lately published, 
^ays that * the presbyterians w'ent from England to establish a 
new country for themselves at their own expense, where they 
might enjoy the ffee exercise of their religion in their ow« way. 
When they had purchased the territory of the natives, they granted 
lands odt fn townships,* requiring for it neither purchase-money 
nor quit-rent, but this condition only to be complied with, that<- 
the freeholders should for ever support a gospel minister (mean-' ’ 
ing probably one of their own persuarsion), and a free school 
Within the township. Thus wdiat is commonly called presby- 
(eri'anism became the established religion of the country. All 
went on well in this way while the same religious opinions were 
general: the support of the ministers and school being raised by 
a proportionate tax on the lands. But in process of time some 
becoming qiiakers, some baptists, and, of late years, some re¬ 
turning lo» the church of F.ngland (through the laudable endea¬ 
vours and proper application of the.* funds of the society for 
propagating the gospel), objections were made to the payment of 
a tax appropriated to the support of a church they disapproved 
and had forsaken. The civil magistrate, however, continued to 
collect‘and apply the tax according to the original law^s which 
remained in force : and he did it more freely, as thinking it just 
and equitable that the holders of fands should pay what was con¬ 
tracted to be paid when they were granted, and w'liat had been 
considered by all subsequent purchasers as a perpetual' incum¬ 
brance on the estate, and bought, therefore, at a proportionably 
cheaper rate : a payment which it was thought no honest man 
ought to avoid under pretence of having changed his religion: 
and ‘tliis, I suppose, is one of the best grounds for demanding 
tithes of the dissenters now in England.' 

Some individuals, how'ever, who acknowledge the right of ec¬ 
clesiastics to levy tithes, contend tha?, under peculiar circum¬ 
stances^ the exaction of the full tenth of thp whole gross produce 
is an extension of the original claim conferred upon the church. 
They seem to think that the tithe-owner has only a claim to a 
tenth part/>f the natural produce of the soil, and not a tenth part 
of iSxei*artificial produce of latid, in the cultivation of which the 
occupier has expended a large capital. I'hey conceive that ec¬ 
clesiastics are fully eiititlcfl to a tenth of the produce which may 
be acquired from laud in an unimproved state, but deny that he 
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call juiktly dlaini an equal prapoitinn of the produce of tlio same 
land when unproved by expensive process uf tiling. JLet it be • 
8up|>o8eil, that a farmer expends <^’20 on an acre of land, for the 
purpose of growing iiops; and that the ptoduce of liiis aci^, whicb, 
as coni land, would have yielded no more than t£^, should sell for 
r£‘30—is it, ask they, fqir and equitable, that the tithe-owner should, 
in the instance here stated, claim the teiitli of thirty pounds, the 
value of the improved pioduce, and not be contented with the tenth 
of five pounds, the value of the ordinary product? 

In considering this qiiTsllon, it must be remenibered, that the 
point to be decided is, not. whether the landlord woirtd 'obtain 
more rent for the gross produce—of this there can bo no doubt. 
But the real object of the inquiry is, to ascertain whether the 
profits of cujnfa! cn\^\oyot\ m tillage would be increased by re¬ 
ducing the claims of the tithe-owner. We acknowledge that** 
as to the amount of rent, thc^reduclion of the claiip for tithes 
would be an advantage to the landlord : but we arc satistied that* 
as to the projiis of the occupier^ no permanent efl'ect would be 
produced by this restriction. Indeed, we are of opinion, that the 
net profits of the uapital einjdoycd by the occupier of land, in 
the production of the most expensive crops that arc evtjjr grown, 
would not be increased povnonenllt/, even by a total abolition of 
tithes; much less would they be affected by a partial reduction 
of its anioiml. We shall sliortiy stale onr leasons for entertaining 
this opinion; and if this holds good, with respect to the most 
expensive crops, to hop.s, for instance, they must be equally co¬ 
gent w'ith regard to all the ciTpilal laid out on hnul in raising 
any other species of agiiculliiral produce. As the basis of 
our reasoning on this point, we must remind our readers,, that 
it is an Acknowledged axiom in political economy, that in every 
country where capital has a free ciiculation, the profits of stock, 
in whatever w'ay it may be employed, carf never long vary^in 
amount. If capital, hi a given average of years, slmuld make 
a larger return of profits in one branch of agriculture or* com¬ 
merce than w'hcn employed in another, a portion of it will na¬ 
turally flow from the less lucrative channel, to that whidi is more 
profitable, till the rate of* profits becomes at length equalized 
in every branch of agriculture and commerce. Let us ‘apjply 
this axiom to the produce of a hop ground, and consider vvhetner 
the partial reduction or even the abolition of tithes, ^'ould in*- 
crease the profits of the capital employed in growing hops. 
Assume that an dcre of hops yields to the tithe-owner ci’3*as the 
tenth of its produce: it is clear that, notwithstanding this clfargc, 
it must return a fair average of profits* for \he capital expended 
upon it by tht^ occupier; otherwise he would cease to grow hops, 
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aii4 transfer lii« capital to some other spcciHalion, \vlvere4iis pro¬ 
fits would be highoi. For it is hardly couceivable that ai\jr* man 
^\ill pcjseveie in culiivaliug hops, if he can make more of Jjis 
cupilul by grpwiug wheat. Jf llie now levied as tithes on an 
acre of,hop^s ceased to be*exacted, the iwoiils of growing Imps 
would be higher than the average rale of profits in other branches 
of agriculture and coiiimbice-^more capital would be instantly 
employed in the production of hops, till the profits of the hop 
grower woLiUi, by degiees, be levelled with the general rate of 
die profits of stock. 

It may* perhaps be« urged, that v\lien a fanner rents land in a 
bad state of cultivation, with a view of laying out a considerable 
capittil in improving it, he obtains a lease from the land-owner, 
which gives him, for a s()cci/red term of years, the exclusive bene- 
^fits of the money vv hich he has expemled on the land; but that the 
claims of the tithe-owner, being put in force from year to year, 
*^coiivey to him a portion of the ^produce w hich the landlord could 
iiot claim, and which, therefore, would have inen-ased the profits 
‘pf the stock which he had embarked in agriculture. Bui when 
the occupier is said to enjoy tlie exi /iiaive benelits of the capital 
eiiiployeil by him on laud ’which he holds on lease, it appears to 
us that his advantages are iiuicli exaggerated. When a landr 
owner has a farm to let on lease, the rent which he expects to 
receive from it is calc.uIaLed, we appiehend, not on the produce 
of the land, supposing no capital to be expended in tilling it—but 
on the produce w'hicli it w ill, on the average, yield, when a given 
capital has been laid out in improving it. The landlord addresses 
his tenant thus : ‘ I have 10(J ades of land to let, for twenty-one 
years—in its present unimproved slate it cannot yield more than 
ten shillings per acre, as rent, but a capital of T 1,000 kid out in 
improving it, will return to the occupier a fair profit for his stock, 
and enable him to pay twenty shillings per acre as rent: if you, 
therefore,'^re not both able and willing to embark such a capital 
in.the-improvement of my farm, I must Iodic out for aiiotlier ocr 
enpier, who possesses the capita] requisite for its cultivation, and 
who in|iy, in coosequencej, be able to pay me the rent which { 
have a right to expect from my land*' * 

Indeed every landlord, before he lets a farm, ascertains (hat 
the tenant who takes it can advance the capital necessary for oc¬ 
cupying it; and it is not by any means uncommon, that, where 
leases are granted, the amount of the capital required is ext 
pressly specified, and the manner in which it nnist bd expended 
particularly defined. 

JLct the subject bd fwisted how it may, the abolition of tithes, 
PC a partial reducfipti of fh^ir arpount, would not, under any 
• circumstances, 
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circurastanocs, iiicredse permatienJfi/ the average profits of the 
capital employed in agriculture. If ncf claim for tithes existed, • 
to the demand of the landlord for rent would be added the money 
value of the tenth jxnUon of the avuragt crop, whidi the land in 
a certain number of 3 kears would prednce, when a given capital 
had been expended in^improviug it. • 

The benefices now m the gift of tUe*crown, w’cre reservations, 
when the manors to which they were once appendant were granted 
away; or were acquired by lapse, or Conferred*ou Henry VIII. 
and his successojs, by At:t of Parliament, at the dissolution of 
the monasteries to which they belonged. The livings belonging 
to the bishoprics, the deans and chajfters, and the universities, 
were the gifts of their innnitirenl founders. All Jhese put to¬ 
gether, as our readers will piesenliy see, do not amount to 
a moiety, of the Engli.sh benefices. I’lic most numerous, and* 
(another important cncuinstance) by far the most v;^Iuab1c por¬ 
tion of ecclesiastical preferinents.,are the property of lay-patrons, 
to whom the right of presenting to them has descended by in¬ 
heritance, or by whom it has been acquired by purchase. An 
advowson is a species of propeity w liicii sells for nearly as large 
an amount as a freehold, yu'lding an fnconic of equal m|igtiitude. 
It is well know n, that a living of a thousand per annum, is worth 
neaily as much as an estate of equal value. 

Hence it may safely he asserted, w'itii reference to at least one 
half of the whole body of English ecclesiastics, that they make 
a sacrifice of their time, labour, and talents, in promoting the 
advantages of the public for wfliich, in a pecuniary view, they re¬ 
ceive little or m» compensationf Let us suppose that a gentlo- 
maii has two sons, to each of whom he intends giving twenty 
thousand pounds; one he educates for the bar, and the other 
for the church. T'he ecclesiastic vests his portion in the pur-^ 
chase of an advowson, which yields him ah income of a thou¬ 
sand per annum; the* lawyer, with his, patrimony, fTHfehases a 
real estate from which he derives an annual return ofnearly^ual 
hmount. Ip this case, a thousand pounds is the whole annual in¬ 
come of the ecclesiastic; and it is an income arijmg principally, if 
not exclusively, from the. Capital which he has advanced, and bpf 
ill a very trMing degree, as a reward or compensation for his pro¬ 
fessional exertions. Hut his lay brother enjoys ap equal, 6r very 
nearly aii equal ipcoine, as the rent of the estate whicli he hax 
purchased; and to this he may add as much as his ^alents apd 
mdpstry in his profession enable him to acquire. It is di^eult,^ 
therefore, to point out an individual, who makes a'greater aacri-. 
flee of time and talents, than an eccksiasfic who purchases a 
living. If he laid out his money ip the actfuisition of any ather 
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apGcicH of projK?rty, he would derive from it an income of ef|[iial 
' amount; and to this he might add the emoiumcitt'S arising fi*6in 
any other pursuit or avocation to which he might choose to 
devote i'limself. The time, the industry, avd talents of the 
physician or«lawyer, are rewarded with a pecuniary compensirtion 
proportionate to the repujatilHi and practipe which they respec¬ 
tively onjoy; but the time, the exertions, and talents of an eccle¬ 
siastic, who purchases a living, are conferred almost gratuitously 
on the public. ‘From his‘ professional services, he derives but 
the most trifling pecuniary advantages. The income of his bene¬ 
fice malces little more than a fair return of interest for the capita^ 
advanced in purchasing the advowson. Tl’here is, indeed, a 
cWnce, that by distinguishing himself in his profession, he may 
obtain some addition to his advowson.‘ Tliis benefit, however, 
""ordinarily speaking, is but trifling, in comparison with tlie pro- 
Jbable gains .of the lawyer or the physician. 

The ecclesiastics at large, luhwevcr, are constantly held up to 
Jlhe public, by democratic orators and revolutionary scribblers, 
as locusts employed solely in devouring the produce of tlie soil— 
as the consumers of public wealth—us men who ‘ reap whatotheis 
sow’—w'ko swallow the property of others—for which they make 
neither compensation nor return, lint we appeal to every honest 
and honourable Englishman, and boldly ask whether such a re¬ 
presentation is just—whether ecclesiastics, win) enjoy iiieomes 
derived from a portion of the produce of laud appropriated for 
specififc purposes by its original owners, can be described as the 
consumers of public jnoperty ip any other sense than that in 
which the opulent ow'iier of llolkham may bo said to consume 
national wealth P 

Every benefice in England may, without incorrectne^, be re¬ 
presented as an estate held on a tenure peculiar to this species of 
pr^'perty. It differs horn every other estate in the same parish in 
the foUowTng particulars 4 It is a life estate: and before any in¬ 
dividual is admitted into possession of it, he must satisfy the 
bishop, who is constituted a trustee to sccuic that object, that ho 
can produce the qualifications specified by law—that he is of legal 
age, has passed through a regular and respectable course of 
public instruction, and possesses competent literary acquirements: 
and wficn in the actual enjoyment of this property, he inust, at 
stated times, perform the services and duties which the laws have 
annexed his station: and he liolds it on the further condition, 
ditspensed with but in few instances, that he be constantly resident 
in thii district from which his income is derived. 

It appears to us that the bitterest antagonist of the English 
church establishment, if he gave himself a moment for reflection, 
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wonJd be forced to actcnowledge it to be, in every respect, infi¬ 
nitely more advantageous to the community, that a portiau,at least, 
of the surplus revenue or rent of every parish should be received 
by an ecclesiastic residing on his bencsifice, conversant with the 
wants and attentive to the wishes of hiS parishioners, and diffusing 
among them religious and moral instni^ti^n, than that it should 
be added to the rent-roll of the lay-owner wlto is under no obli¬ 
gation to reside among them. For, be it remembered, the 
question is not whether it be expedient that "^his portion of 
the produce or an cqui^^lent for it should or should not be 
exacted from the grower—4t must and wiirbe exacted by some¬ 
body :—but the point to which we would, in this place, direct the 
attention of our readers, is, whether, even in a mere temporal 
view, it w'ould be more politic and advantageous that the income ^ 
derived from tithes should be received by an individual residing 
in or near the spot from whivh it accrues, or that ib should be. 
added to the receipts of another who might take up his residence 
in any other district or country, at the dictate of., interest or, 
caprice. The parish of B., for instance, is a perpetual curacy 
worth 20/. per annum; it is served the incumbent of an ad¬ 
joining parish—it contains about 450 inhabitants; and tlPe tithes 
are received by the lay iinpro^n iator who is land-ow'ner of this and 
several conlignoiis parishes. Laying the interests of religion out 
of the question, we must still contend, that it woultl be infinitely 
more beneficial to the public, that the sum now paid by the occu¬ 
piers of land in this parish, in lieu of tithes, should be ree'eived 
by a well educated and w'cll infi^nned ecclesiastic residing and 
spending his income among them, than that it should be added, 
as in fact it is, to the revenues of the lay impropriator who sel¬ 
dom, or, fierhaps, nt:v<'r sees them. The advantages which this 
parish would unavoidably derive from the residence of an in¬ 
cumbent, receiving that portion of the produce whi ch i s noiv 
exacted by the impropriator, are numerous and apparent; and the 
only inconvenience to be dreaded from such a distrilmtidn of 
pVopert}' would fall upon the impropriator, whom this reduc¬ 
tion of his income w'ould^ probably oblige to sell two out of 
the twenty hunters which now stand in his stables, and dispose of 
ten out of tfie hundred couples of hounds which are now ^d in 
his kennel. ^ 

' We are indeed convinced that the public are far from being suffi¬ 
ciently sensible of the incalculable advantages which tli€ commu¬ 
nity derives from the constitution of our ecclesiastical estahlish- 
nieiit. Without adverting, in this place, to tlje diffusion of nforal 
and religious instruction effected through the medium of such an 
institution, it appears to us an object of paramount importance to 
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secure in every parish the residence of, at least, one individual who 
has been respectably educated—whose time shall )iol be entirely 
absorbed by personal an(|jsecular avocations, and whose pursuits 
shall not cwustaiitly coiiie into collision with the feelir.gs and 
occupation* of his neighbours. It is not to be denied, tlmt, in 
many instances, the I'^y-owncrs of estate^ reside uj»on their pro¬ 
perty, diffuse comfort' information among their tenants, and, by 
fi’cquent and kindly intercourse, generate among them feelings of 
sclf-rospect, auH a taste lor the eonvenienres and habits of civi¬ 
lized li(o. 'J’bo beneffts which a land-owner silently and indirectiy 
confers ou his surrontiding tenants aw; of immense importance to 
the public ; they are by no means confined to the advantages 
which they deiivefrom the money which he immediately spends 
among them : the habitual intereoiirsV of the landlord with his 
tenants softens the feelings and improves the habits of the latter; 
and, by psomoting among them .‘iidustry, frnp;alily and civility, 
rciideis them bitter and, iherufore, happier men. 

But there aie many and extensive districts, even in England, 
where the pro})rietors of the soil reside on.lhcir estates but a very 
short portion of the year: or w'here, perhaj>s, their existence is 
only kiiow’u from the periodical visits of an agent. In those 
parishes where, in uiidition to th(“ ab.senee of the principal land¬ 
owners, no provision exists which can secure the residence of an 
ecclesiastic [lossessing a respectable income, the labouring popu-. 
lation will be found strikingly contrasted, in their manners and 
appehrance, with the inhabitants of districts where the landlord 
or incumbent, or both, arc resilient. The constant lesidence of 
a w'ell informed individual among the inhabitants of a country 
parish, to whom, from his situation or jnofession, they arc w'illing 
to look up for example and instruction, must imperceptibly and 
almost inevitably produce that civility and decency of outward 
bi^haviour wdiieli never fail to accompany, and not seldom even to 
generate, well regulated moral feelings. personal demeanour 

of the labourers, the appearance and clothing of their children, 
the state of their cottages and gardens enable those who arc at all 
conversant with the economy of a parochial district to detect, 
without further inquiry, the absence oV presence of an ecclesiastic 
who‘ feels an interest in promoting the comfort and improving 
the habits of his parishioners. \^\’henever wc meet with a group 
of rude, unw'ashcd, uncombed and squalid children loitering at 
the door a neglected and cheerless cottage, occupied by a car^-- 
less, ^discontented and sour labourer, we instantly recognize a dis-> 
trief deprived of the advantages wliicli icsult from the rcsidenco 
of a proprietor either lay»or ecclesiastic. The parish of B. in the 
cpimty uf E. to winch we have already alluded, will place in a 
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slioug lij^ht^tlie corrcttiiess of those observations. The lancl- 
owuer, who is also the impropriator of the tithes, is noii-rcsifleni, 
amt the benefice being, as we have said, merely a perpetual curacy 
worth 20/. per unnum, tliere is no resio^t incumbent wlnf might 
counteract the effects Resulting from,this cause, ^fhe sjtatc of 
the population corresponds e^actly with the anticipations which 
we should have formed* on entering « di^rfet thus circumstanced. 
As poachers and pilfering thieves, the greater number of the 
labouring poor arc the pests of the neighbourlMiod; in appear¬ 
ance, habits, and manners-they are visibly inferior to the iiihabi- 
tanls of parishes which do npt labour under giinilar disadvantages. 
1ft passing llirough this neglected district, on a Sunday, the 
iruveller will look in vain for the industrious and contented 
labomer pioceediug with "ifi‘ cliildren, in trim and w'tll 
preserved suits, to Iiis parish clnirch ; ou the contrary, he w ill 
here iJiscovcr ii\os( of the t oUagers dozing away tlie fumes 
of Saturday night’s iuteinperaitce, oi he will find them covered' 
w'ith filth and in their working di esses digging their gardens. As 
there is nothing [iccidiar in the Tocul situation of the parish in 
question, all these enorlnous evils must be ascribed to the absence 
of any individual for whom its iiihabifemts might be disyosed to 
feel respect, and who, throiigli the ineilium of religious and moral 
instruction, aided by the hdlucuce of his professional character, 
might ijn})ress upon them the comforts and advantages of regular 
habits. c are C(.>nvinced that evcii in this parish, demoralized 
as it is at jiicsent, tlic cousiaiit superiutendeuce of an active and 
inlelligent incumbent would, ii^a \ti\ short space of time, effect 
a ihoror.gb reformation in the Aiaimcrs and pursuits of its iu- 
habitauts. . 


It is, iudeed, generally acknowledged, that iiotliing has more 
effect in forming and sustaining tlic ehaiactei oJ‘a)i liiiglish yeo- 
man, than tlie intei course whieli takes phu;o between a country 
ocntleman and the poasantry by whom he is.suiioundrrh’ This 
IS a species of iuHuence foi which the public is, in an eminent 


(k'giee, indebted to ccclcsiaslics. 


stablished piovision for 


the clergy secures, in most parishes, the cons'ant residence of 
one well educated and inteWigeni individual. T..ookiiig, theiefore, 
at our ecclesiastical establishment in this* liglit alone, we Ji*gard 


it, in the highest degree, beneficial to the community. It ns the 
means of spreading ovei the whole suiface of Kugland,nni intel¬ 
ligent body of country gentlemen, possessing moderate incomes, 
who must, ill ahiK>sl every inslaiico, reside in the district from 
which llieii leveniies are derived, and w ho are im|)eilcd, by jcliity 


as well as policy, to attend to the inoiqj antisocial habits of the 
population by which they are surrounded. Our parish churehis, 

with 
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M^ith their attendant parsonages, may be rtipresente^ ae so many 
reservoirs of religious, moral and literary information, wh^cli dif¬ 
fuses itself gradually ov^ the districts in which they stand; as 
pebbles, thrown into stagnant water at fegular distances, form 
circles whiefi, gradually extending tliemsel^ifes till they meet, pro¬ 
duce at length a gentle undulation of the whole surface, and pre¬ 
serve from corruption thfe element on whii'h they act. 

As an incidental, and at the same time most important advan- 
tage, which sockty derives from the present constitution of the 
£ngUsh church, we may also mention the increased respectability 
it confers on that industrious and va[iiuble class of men, w hich 
is engaged in instructing the youth of the nation. A very large 
portion of the English clergy, before they acquire benefices, 
are employed in the actual detail and drudgt ry of tuition. As 

• teachers in private families, as the masters of endowed grammar 
schools in various districts of the country, or as public tutors 

* in the universities, the earlier portion of their lives is devoted to 
an irksome pursuit, where the labour is always great aud the re- 

'muneration gencially scanty. It is a rare occurrence that any of 
them should by the.se means realize a provision which, at the 
approac|t of age, may enable him to witiulraw from his occu¬ 
pation, and make room for the ajipoiutuicnt of a younger and 
more efficient successor; but in ilie bosom of the church, the 
declining years of these guides of our youth fkid a shelter 
against the pressure of pecuniary distress. The greater num¬ 
ber of them, supported by the intercession and recommenda¬ 
tion of friends, rarely fail to accprlre some small benefice which, 
although it seldom raises them affluence, satisfies their wishes, 
and releasing them from more laborious employments, presents 
them with an opportunity of continuing useful to the public 
in a manner perfectly congenial with their acipiircments and 
previous habits. There are few objects which more justly claim 
the atteiition of an eidighleued statesman*, tlian sccuriiux to the 
public the services of a learned and respectable body of school 
masters. If the patronage of the church presented no resource 
for placing most of the.se individuals, when the progress of 
time may have rendered them uncqualHo the duties of a laborious 
occupation, in a state*of ea.sy indepeiulcnce, the tsfsk of tuition 
woulcf become degraded from the estimation in which it is at 
present held, and would, in consequence, devolve upon men in¬ 
ferior, both in literary attainments and respectability of character, 
to those who are now engaged jn it. 'riie high lefinoment am! 
substantial literary attaimncnls for which English gentlemen are 
distingiii.shed, must be, iji a groat moasuve, icscribcd to the clia- 
iactei*aii(l acquirements of the instructors itiuler whom their youth 
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m spent, education of their children is the ohjetil nearest gind 
dearejit to the heart of most English gentlemen ; and the ecclesi-. 
asticai patronage of our noble and wealthy families enables them 
to obtain for this purpose the assistaiice of men who^ talents 
and learning have raided them to diitinction, and open to them a 
fair prospect of being advanced to ^ome of tlie hipest dignities 
which the church can confer on professional merit. It has been 
frequently observed, that many of those learned and eminent in¬ 
dividuals, who have tilled the highest dignities of the church, 
cummeuced their career*as private tutors in some of our noble 
and wealthy families : anci^ it has been honce inferreeV, that they 
owed their {trofessional success to the influence of patrons, se- 
r.ured by those services, rather than to the force of their ow’ii indi- 
vitliial merit. This is an illiberal and incorrect representation. It 
assumes, that in the selection of tutors for their sons, nobleineit’ 
are inattentive to the qualifications and abilities of those who arc 
appointed to the charge, and that, having once retained them ill 
that capacity, they blindly put them forward without regard to 
their claims or merit. It is, however, much more consistent witll 
trulli to assert, that the prospect opened througli this avenue, to 
lionoiirahle and virtuous ambition, enables wealthy families to 
engage the services of iydividuals of superior abilities, who 
are subsequently promoted—not through the blind reconunenda- 
lion of friends, but because they have distinguished themselves 
as scliolars, and, on account of this distinction, have been selected 
by their patrons to fuliil the most important duty which apparent 
can devolve upon another ; ami because they acquitted themselves 
ill the trust reposed in them wifli lidelity and success. 

'riiere.are, indeed, but few ojiiiiions on any subject, too absurd 
to meet with some advocates. We icinember to have seen it some¬ 
where iiienlioiicd, that university livings ari‘ injurious to the pub¬ 
lic, inasmuch us they give college tutors an ifpportuuity of retiring 
hefoie they have become absolutely incapacitated Uy 9ge. \Ve 
w onder tliat if should not occur to those liberal economists^that if 
•such a prospect of w'ilbdrawing dufuot present itself, few indivi¬ 
duals of any talents and acquirements would L*„ vvilling to engage 
in a laborious and resppfisihic Occupation ; their abilities might 
he taken to a better market elsewhere, and the mstructaoii of 
young men sent to the universities w'ould, on this accoifnt, fall 
into the hands of teachers, iiiflnitely less able and r<?spectahle 
than those who are at present Agaged in the details^of tuition, 
^'lic certain, though somewhat dislant prospect of preferment, 
with other iiicidentnl advantages connected witli the situcitioii, 
holds out an inducement which frcqiujntly ^irevails upon men of 
hist rale abilities to become, for a time, college tutors: liholisli 

• lliis 
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Ihis prospect, and academical instructors n^ould necessarily de¬ 
grade into mere drudges, labouring for bread; and it would be 
idle to expect lliat any man of respectable conticxions and coin- 
peteiU attainqients would*, under such circumstances, turn his 
attention to this pursuit. Individuals w'ithrthe feelings and ac¬ 
quirements which the instructors of the sons of English gentle¬ 
men ought to possess, who hav’e devoted fifteen or twenty of the 
best yeafs of their life to public tuition, have an irresistible claim 
to a competent provision “Vvdien withdrawing from a laborious 
function, the duties of whicVi they have faithfully and successfully 
discharged. « , 

As strenuous and persevering efforts, however, are daily made to 
misrepresent and exaggerate the amount of church property, and 
as some of our readers may still be dispoicd to consider the clergy 
•as a body of public functionaries paid by the state; we shall pro¬ 
duce a few statistical details, which w ill show that, \iewang ( ccle- 
{liastics even in this incorrect light, the aggregate amount of their 
stipends by no means exceeds the scantiest remuneration which ihc 
most penurious financier would a 2 >propnale for their services. 

England and Wahs cuni(g,n (see Eopulaiion Return in 1821 ^ 
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We*.have every reason to believe that the above summary con¬ 
tains a correct rejirei^entat.lon of church patronage, as we have 
ourselves made an actual enumeration of all the rectories through- 
' out 
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out the^ kii\gdoni; arid we have also counted all the vicarages, 
except,those which are in the gift of private individuals. 

The area of Kngland and W ales, as measured upon Arrow- 
smith’s large map, published in 1816, ‘contains 5^96Cf square 
statute miles; aiid'this;.measurement heing founded uj)on,a trigo¬ 
nometrical survey can, it must be evident, be liable to little (if to 
any) future alteration. * • * * 

England and Wales therefore contain 


• m Statute jlcres. 

57,960X640 (acres in a square (pile). 37,094,400 

Deduct for waste land, one-scventli,.5,299,200 




^Number of acres in a state of llliage. 31,795,200 

Deduct as exempt from tithes, as Abbey lands, er by modus, one-tenth 3,179,520 


Number of acres actually subjectsto tithes . . . .. 28,615,680 

__ • 

This number, being divided by 1(),G93, gives an avera^ of 
Q,67G titheable acres to each parish. Having thus ascertained,* 
on a basis to which we are satiated no fair objection can be 
made, the number of acres in England and Wales subject to* 
tithes, w e shall subjoin what we consider a fair estimate of the 
annual value of the ecclesiastical payment, which, after the expi¬ 
ration of subsisting agreements, may be levied upon them. 

In the patronage of the Crown, Bishops, Deans and Chapters, Colleges and 
other Public Establishments, there are — 


1733 Rectories X 2676 (average No. of acres ? 

in each ])arish) ^ ( 

2341 Vicarages, containing.^ 


Acres. £. 

4,637,508 at os. 6d. per acre =* Ifl 1,563 

6,264,516 at I5d. per do. »=^391,532 


^Annual value of Public Lieiugs 


1,203,095 


• In the gift of private patrons, there are — 

An-fs. 

.3444 Rectories, containing.9,216,14'! at 3s*6d. per acre = 1,612,8^5 

2175 Vicarages ........ 5,820,300 at I5d. per do. *5^3^363,768 


JOOO Perpetual Curacies, iiveragliig 75h each . . *.e= ^5,000 

649 Benefices not parochial, averaging 50/. each.= 32,450 


Annual value of private Benefices .... ... 2,084,043 

8000 Glebes at 20/. each ^ . 160,000 


TStal income of parochial clergy .3,497,138 

Incomes of Bishoprics. .. 150,000 

Ditto of Deans and Chapters. 275,000 


I'oiAL RkVENurs OF THE EsTABiiswtD Church . . 3,872,138 


Now, if we subtract the value of 5,5 vicarages and perpetual 
curacies from the whole amount of tithes levied in so many 
VOL. XXIX. NO. T.vm, o o • parishes, 
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parislies, it will, probably, give us an eslimatte, very nefirly correct, 

. of the value of lay impropriations: 

55l6>!f67«-e!l4,y60,8l6, a; 35.6<I. peracre ...... 8^583,142 

Valae of Viobirage* and Perpetual Curacies to be deducted . . 830,300 

\ ^ > t ' 

Amount ^ Li^ Jmpropriatioiu ..* 1.733,842 

<V I i ~ 

It will thus be seen, that lay impropriators enjoy an income 
from ecclesiasticLl property, which exceeds a moiety of the whole 
revenues divided among die English parochial clergy. 

In forming the above estimate of t^c average charge for tithes, 
a reference has been made to the lleports published by the board 
of agriculture, about the year 18 Pi, when farming produce had 
arrived at its highest price. Taking tli /2 average charge for great 
•’‘and small tithes in eighteen of the most fertile and best cultivated 
i^iigUsh counties, as stated in these documents, we find lhat it 
’amounts to about five shillings and sixpence per acre; and this 
average w'ould, no doubt, have been somewhat reduced had we 
‘the means of ascertaining the money compositions in lieu of tithes 
in other counties at the same period. If, then, five shillings and 
sixpence, was the average enlarge for tithes in the most fertile and * 
best cultivated counties iu ISlCi, wljeu w’heat sold for 20L per 
load, three shillings and sixpence per acre cannot be considered 
as a low average, when a load of wheat sells for no more than 
1(2/., and when the price of every other agricultural production 
has fallen in the same proportion. The experience of every in¬ 
dividual at all conversant with the subject will, we arc pc'rsundcd, 
fully bear us out when we statc,Sliat at the expiration of subsist¬ 
ing conti acts, the charge for tithes in the richest and best tilled 
ilistricts cannot exceed four shillings and sixpence per Uicre ; and 
if this be the maximum value of tithes levied on the best land, it 
is clear lhat the mean average on all lands cannot exceed three 
shillings'TlTid sixj»eiv:e pej: acre. 

As* there are upwards of 3000 churches and chapels, to Avhich 
neither houses nor glebe lands are attached, W'o have taken what 
must be acknow'ledged a high average value of the glebe iu 8(X)0 
parishes : it will be further observed* fhat no charge has been 
made^or parsonage houses—none should be made—they are built 
and kept in repair by the incumbents, out of the profits of tlieir 
livings ; hud whatever maybe the annual value of such icsidcuces, 
if'''is mor^ than balanced by the capital sunk in building and 
repuiiing them: they cannot, therefore, be said to increase the 
emoKnnents of the benefices to which they liclong. 

'^llie incomes of tlfe bishops are estimated at a sum which, w'c 

are satisfied, exceeds their actual rcceii)ts. A cousidciable poi- 
• tion 
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tion of tbwr revenues is derived from fixed inotiey payments, 
which can have received little or no augmentation, while the value* 
of every q^her species of property has been increased jten*fold: 
indeed it is a weli knOwn fact, that the revenues of one-third of 
the bishoprics are so miserably deficient and scanty, that it is 
found absolutely indispensable to permit the prelates M'ho fill them 
to hold some other benefices, to enable them to meet the expenses 
which, from their station, they must unavoidably inedr. It may 
also be added that, with the exception* of the Bishop of Landaff, 
M'ho has 710 episcopal residence, they have all large and^expensive 
houses which, from the lapse of time, require constant repair; 
and that they have a multitude of different officers whom they 
must pay. When these deductions are made from their gross 
revenues, we very much doubt whether their net incomes can bQ, 
rated so high as 150,000/. per annum. 

The average value of each benefice in England* and Walcu 
amounts, according to our calculation, to (3.447.138-4-11,342=) 
303/. annually. . • 

To this calculation of the average annual value of English 
livings, we shall annex an estimate of the expense which the 
clergy of the cstablishinent must unavoidably incur, ir? order to 
qualify themselves for the proper discharge of the duties which 
devolve upon them. 

It may be assumed, on a moderate computation, that, by the 
time he has completed the twenty-third year of his a^e, the 
friends of every candidate for^orders have expended on his edu¬ 
cation, at school and at college,fa sum which amounts to- 800/. : 
it may be further assumed that, taking the average of ecclesiasti¬ 
cal promotions, lie cannot obtain preferment till he has been 
seven yeitrs in orders. If to 800/. the principal ex]>endcd in edu¬ 
cating him, We add its interest for seven yety s, it will amount to 
1100/. It thus appears clear, that at the earliest moinaiiUa wdifch 
an ecclesiastic can expect preferment worth 30,?/. per annum, n 00/. 
has been sunk in preparing him for the discharge of his official 
<futies. If a man at the age of thirty laid out 1100/. in the pur¬ 
chase of a life annuity, it w^uld produce for liim 84/. per annnin, 
which, deducted fiom 30S/. leaves a balance of 219/- as the pe¬ 
cuniary compensation w hich clergymen, on the average^ receive 
for their professional services. The state thus enjoys the;services 
of between nine and ten thousand well educated individuals, 
whose province it is to instruct the population of ihe^ountry in 
the duti<;s which they owe to their God and to society ; and as a 
recompense for the devotion of their time, and talents exclu¬ 
sively to this object, they do not, on the average, receive more 
than 221/. each. This is in truth liie sura which excites the 

o o 'J| sj)lcen 
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spleen, and provokes the hostility of the cneml6fs of tlis ecclesias- 
■ tical establishment:—still there are men who are either too igno¬ 
rant or tpo prejudiced to see this fact; or who, seeing it,are ma¬ 
lignant enough to misrepresent the natute, and exaggerate the 
amount of the provision sechred to the ministers of the church of 
Kngland, with the secret pr dvowed desigi? of weakening the at¬ 
tachment which the people of this realm cherish towards the ec¬ 
clesiastical institutions of the state. 

It is not an unusual circumstance that the advocates of the 
Church of England should be taunted with the extravagant ex¬ 
pense of that establishment, when conlfasted wdth the ecclesiastical 
institutions of Scotland : the loud ami incessant praises of Scotch 
economy with which we have been stunned had led us, before 
wo looked more narrowly into the suhj<5^cl, to imagine that the re- 
* venues of the latter were trivial and inconsiderable indeed when 
compared with the income of the iforiucr. For the purpose of 
enabling those who feel an interest in the subject, to institute a 
roinparisoii of the expense of these two national churches, W'c 
present them with a few details, from \yhich we shall leave 
them to draw their own inferences. About the ^car 1810, the 
affairs of the church of Scotland were laid before Parliament, 
when it was discovered that there were in that country 17^^ 
livings with stipends which, on the average, did not exceed 100/. 
per annum; and an annual and permanent grant of 10,000/. was 
made for the purpose of raising the incomes of these benefices to 
150/. *per annum, exclusive of glebes and houses. The houses 
attached to Scottish livings are luiilt and kept in thorough repair 
by the proprietors of land in each parish, and these, together with 
the glebe land appropriated for their use, cannot be estimated at 
less than 30/. per ainiutn. The smallest benefices in Scotland, 
amounting in number to 17-, are therefore worth 180/. per 
annum _ench . while the incumbents of the remaining 770 parishes, 
^ which are much mbre opulent and extensive, enjoy incomes of 
various and considerably larger amount. We have reason 
think that the following table will exhibit a pretty correct sum¬ 


mary of the value of Scotch livings. ^ 

17 2 benefices at ^150 carh.•.^25,800 

SOO rio. . at 200 .-iO.OOO 

^)0 do. at 260 . 60,000 

200 do. at 300 . 60,000 

100 do. at 325 . 32,500 

76 d»* at 360 . 26,600 

„ 234,900 


918 bouses witli all^iclicd glebe lands at 301. cacli .... 28,440 

^ t _ . ■ 

Toi AL Uevenui's or T«F. Ohcrck 01 ' Scot I AND . . 263,340 


If 
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I f ihe yggt egalc iiiicomcs of 94b livings in ScoUuiid amoujit to 
the average stipends of their incumhenls are very nearly 
as high as those of the incumbents of 11,342 benefices in Eng¬ 
land, vi'ho, according to our calculation, divide among themselves | 
a sum which do*es uot exceed 3,4^,088/. The average value of 
Scottish livings amounts to 275/. per annum each, while the 
average value of ea^h English benelite'does not exceed 305l. 

When the difference in the style and manner of living, and the 
expense incurred in preparing young men fo# the church, in the 
two countries, arc furtlTer taken into consideration, it w ill hardly 
be contended that 273/. per annum is not a much more liberal in¬ 
come for the minister of a Scottish benefice, than 30S/. for the 
incumbent of an English parish. It should he likewise remem¬ 
bered that the above estimate is made on the average price of 
corn in the markets of Scotland during the year 1822; and thr*t 
the stipends of the Scottish ministers being settled uj)Ou a fixed 
quantity of corn fioin eachVand-owncr, must rise and fall in jlTo- 
portion to the rise ‘and fall of the price of provisions. As we have 
taken the corn price of 1822 fc)r the basis of our calculation, if is 
not unreasonable tb presume that v\^e have computed the leve- 
nues of the Church of Scotland 'by the very lowest scale on 
which they can be ever estimated. 

Every one will acknowledge that, in one point at least, the 
church of Scotland has been much more fortunate than the Eng¬ 
lish national establishment. When it was ascertained in 1810 that 
there were in Scotland 172 benefices, w ith stipends under 150/. 
per annum, parliament made a permanent grant of 10,000/. per 
annum, in order to raise thefn to that amount. There are, w'e 
conceive, but few men w'ho will contend that the legislature did 
not aot w'isely, as well as liberally, in making this grant; and we 
do most cordially w ish, that the case of the poor benefices in Eng¬ 
land had attracted the same attentiom aifd culled fdi-th an jcqual 
degree of liberality.* It is almost certain at therpTesent mo¬ 
ment, there are in England no less than 3000 small benefices, 
which the slow operation of Queen Anne’s bounty, aided by an an¬ 
nual grant of 100,000/. made by Parfiament fv.r that purpose, will 
hardly raise to 150/. pQi^annum in less than one hundred years. If 
it was pcrtitic and humane that 172 Scottish livings, not amounting 
to one-fifth of the whole number, should have been raised to l.vO/. 
per annum, w^e do think that sound and just views of policy 
should have dictated a similar proceeding with respect to Englisli 
benefices under that value. Which amount to nearly a third of the 
"whole number. Parliament conferred upon the church of Scot¬ 
land a permanent addition of reveniw;, w hich inslaut/i/ raised (he 
stipends attached to the smallest benefices in that country to 150/. 
per annum : to the Church of England it doles •out casual grants, 
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it is clear that, oi\ tliis plan, the .same object 9 anrM)l be 
effected in much less thim a century. 

It must, therefore, be perceived, that there is no just foiin* 
^ dation foi’ the, assertion which is frequently and boldly ad¬ 
vanced, tjiat tiie revenues af the establishment for the reli¬ 
gious instruction of Scotland are proportionally less than those 
attached to the ecclesiasfichl institutions of England. We feel 
no inclination to undervalue or depreciate the efficiency of the 
church of Scotland, it is; we trust, as its eulogists maintain, 
suitable to the tastes, feelings, and habits of the people for whose 
instruction k provides : but we must, in. ju.stice, be permitted to 
observe, that the praises, lavishly and insidiously heaped upon its 
comparative economy, do not appear to be well founded; and 
that in the point where it.s merits are confessedly the strongest, its 
9!5ims to approbation and support are not superior to those of 
our own excellent, although ill-understood and misrepresented, 
ecclesiastical institutions. ^ 

We have thus presented what we conscientiously believe to be 
a correct estimate of the amount of the funds appropriated for the 
support of the English clergy ; it is, we are satisfied, as near the 
truth as tfie nature and difficulty of such an undertaking will 
admit: and wo have not only produced the summary results of 
our inquiries and calculations, but we have disclosed the basis 
and data on which our estimate has been constructed. If any 
of the preceding calculations are erroneous, the means are 
thus-supplied by which our mistakes may be detected. It must 
be evident^ to every individual, that^^ e\itertaining the views which 
w'C have explained in this Article, with respect to the nature and 
origin of church property, we can have no motive to attempt mis¬ 
leading the public as to the real amount of ecclesiasticid reve¬ 
nues. We advert to this branch of the subject solely for the pur¬ 
pose coul^teracting Ihe efforts of desperate and unprincipled 
agitators, \^o‘ exert all thei^ ingenuity in endeavouring to impose 
upon the unwary, who proceed, upon an organized system of false¬ 
hood and misrepresentation, to generate and foster, among their 
ignorant and credulous dupes, feelings of hostility towards the 
ecclesiastical, as well as civil institutions* of the state; and who, 
on all occasions, hold up the clergy of the established dhurch,— 
not as, in truth they are, men faithfully discharging important du¬ 
ties attached to tlie property which they enjoy in their respective 
parishes, and,which is as much their own, subject to the condi¬ 
tions on which it is held, as the estate of a lay individual is the 
property of the owner—^but, as men who consume an inordinate* 
proportion of wealth w'bich* belongs to the public, and which, it 
IS therefore inferred, the public has a right to resume at its 
pleasure. 


Art. 





Art. XI.— 1. Exh'^it dcs Mcmoires de M. Le Due de l{ovi}>;Oy 
coheernant (a Catastrophe de 31. ie Due d*Enghien. l*aiis.* 
182.^.' pp. C8. , 

2. licfutalion de I*Ecrit public par le Due de Rosuigo sur la 

Cuiastrophe de 3i. le Due d'J^nghien. Par M. Maquarl. 
Paris. 1823. pp. 114. • 

3. Eitrait des Alemoires inedits sur la Rlvolution Prarifaise. 
Par M, Mehee de hi Touche. Ptyis. 18^3. pp. 95. 

4. Explications ojj'erles^ux liommes intpartmux. Par M. lo 
Comte Hulin. Paris. 182.3. pp. IG. 

5. Vieccs judiciaires cl IHstoriques relatives aa Vro^s 'du Due 
d'Engliicn. [By M. Dupin.J Paris. 1821. pp. 72. 


^T^IIE puiiiplilet whiclj stands first in the above list, and which 
'*■ has given rise to those which follow, and lo many more, is llie, 
most unaccountable performance which we have ever met with. 
That 31. Ic Due de Rovigo ‘should venture, under' any circum¬ 
stance or pretence, to place hi*s name on the same page with 
that of iVi. le Due d’iilwg/riew,* would seem a most astonishiitg 
effort of assurance ; ‘but that he should, without any intelligible 
object, volunteer the re-production of the horrid drama in which 
he played so infamous a part, seems such perfect insanity, that we 
were at first inclined to suppose that the intellects of this un¬ 
happy man had been disordered by remorse, and that his case 
was fitter for Bedlam than for a critical examination. We are 


not, on consideration, quite sure that this first impressyon was 
not correct, and that Savary's conscience has not a little de¬ 
ranged his mind; but there is**(if he be mad) such a nlethod in 
iris maihiess, and his statements seem so obviously intended to 
give colour to the posthumous falsehoods which Buonaparte has 
bequeathed to the world in the pages of Warden, O’Meara and * 
Las Cases, that we think it our duty to lay before our readers some 
account of the diseussion so unexpectedly raiscd-^artbsch&'’bion 
which has had the effect, not merely of reviving the indignation 
•which all mankind felt at the murder of the Luke d’Enghien, 
but of dipping Buonaparte and his tool Saviiiy still deeper in 
the blood of that illustrious victim. 

Supposfng, for the argument’s sake, Savary not to be oi^d, he 
appears to have had three objects in view :— 

1. To charge M. de Talleyrand with the chief gailt of this 
murder. 


2. To absolve Buonaparte from it, and to corroborate the apo¬ 
logies which he dictated to Warden and O’Meara.' , 

3. To exculpate himself. • • 

lu each of these points he has not only failed, but he has pro- 
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'duced an effect the direct contrary of whftt he intended. We 
shall examine them in their ordc|’. 

' 1. An M. de Talleyrand was Minister of Foreign Affairs at the 

period q,^ the prince’s seizure on a foreigi\ territory, we were not 
unprepared t6 iind that he had been aware of *it—he might have 
concurrfed iit that seizure without contempfating that it was to be 
followed by murder—he might have believid the life of the chief 
of the govenunent which he then served was in danger, and 
might not be averse to havjc so important an hostage—or, finally, 
he might have disapproved the seizure, and yet not have thought 
the violat^n of the territory of Baden a sufficient cause for him 
to resign his employments, and, perhaps, as matters then stood, 
to risk his own head. Any of these cases are possible; and 
some of them were so probable that w;c always, till the publka- 
tion of Savarfspamphlet, suspected tiiat, to such an extent, M. 
de I’alleyrand might have had the weakness, or been under a 
necessity, to* submit. We certainly*never for a moment imagined 
that he personally dabbled in so'aliocions and so wanton a crime. 
M. Savary, however, fortunately for M. de Talleyrand, is of a 
different opinion, and, by attempting to fix-on him the charge of 
the murder of tlie duke, giyes us strong reason to doubt that he 
was involved even in the seizure. In short, M. Savary, as far 
as he goes, proves the innocence of M. de Talleyrand. 

Why, it may be asked, should Savary endeavour to inculpate M. 
de Talleyrand ? There are two obvious answ ers : the first is, the 
natural desire of all culprits to attribute their crimes to any body 
else; and the second is, that the opposition of M. de Talleyrand 
to Buonaparte’s treacherous attlck on Spain, and his services 
towards restoring the legitimate family of France, rendered him 
particularly odious to Buonaparte et sa queue,* —of whi(;h War- 
. den, O’Meara, Las Closes, Gourgaud, Moutholon and Savary are 
all joints. 

The fialumnies against M. de Talleyrand, which Buonaparte 
dictated to Warden and O’Meara, we sliall observe upon by and 
by ; here we will only state that the greatest part of them are re-' 
futed by Savary’s admissions, and the rest by his silence. 

It will be readily admitted that he lells all he knows against 
Talleyrand; we shall show that all is nothing: and if‘Savary has 
proved. nothing, we may fairly, we think, conclude there was 
nothing t(i be proved. 

We shall not repeat the afflicting story itself; our readers will 

find it in all* its most interesting and patlietic details in our Num- 

--— ^ ” 

• Tilt notorious Mehde de ]» ‘I'oiiche (who lias written an answer to Savary) puh- 
llsbed in 1794 a very ccIebra^cd pnnphlet, called “ La queue de Robespierre.” We 
wish'sonie one would now expose with equal success *' La queue de Buonaparte.” 
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ber for Jujy, 1817, pp. o‘lQ> —530; wc Bhiill only refer to il, as 
far as^ may be necessary for our examination of Savory’s tissue of. 
falsehood. 

Iftheoccasion were^iol so grave,and*thcsubject so m^aucholy, 
we should smile at the kind of proof which Savary brings against 
Talleyrand. The first is an attempt at a syllogism, "i’alleyjand 
w^as Minister for Voi^ign Affairs.’ TRe*I*rince was to be seized 
in a foreign state, theref ore it w'as M. de Talleyrand’s province to 
have managed the affair. This, thcnigh not^strictly logical, is 
plausible enough for silth a reasoncr as M. Savary—but w'hy 
should he only hint at th^s ? Why, if suoh were t!ie*fa(it, docs 
he not say so? He could not be ignorant of the truth ; for, be¬ 
sides the general confidence which Buonaparte placed in him, 
Savary was at this time,the head of his secret police, and was 
especially employed in unravelling the thread of that conspirac.y < 
which was made the excuse for the Duk<i’s murder. If he could 
have stated the fact, no doiibf he would; and not vcntining upoTi 
that, he has attempted ‘ a lie by implication,' But tlie very next 
page contradic-ts that implication; for although the affair tnigh% 
have been within th^^ natuial management of the foreign depart¬ 
ment, it is admitted that the fmeign deparrment tca^ not en¬ 
trusted with the execution /)f one tittle of the transaction. ' A 
person, of a noble aspect,’ says Savary, ' was seen by the spies 
of the police to visit Georges in his lodgings in Paris, who 
treated him with great respect.’ Buonaparte, Savary, and the 
Police, (not a w ord of the foreign office,) guessed that this mys¬ 
terious visitor could be no* other than the Duke d’Pnghien. 
The privy counsellor Real (and^not M. de Talleyrand, or any of 
his suboi:<linates) was employed to conduct the development of 
thivS affair. Ileal, by Buonaparte’s order, aj>plied^—not to the Fo¬ 
reign Office, but—to the Inspector-General of the gendurnieric^ 
fora confidential ojficer to send into the tenitory of Baden,to act 
as a spy on the princo. This officer proceeds—exarrftnct?7reports, 
—not to the Minister for Foreign Affairs, but—to his o*vn Tn- 
•spector-General, who reports directip to Buonaparte. On this 
report, another emissary was sent to seize the duke; and this emis¬ 
sary was to call to his assistance the armed force at Strasburgli. 
Was this emissary one of the creatures of Talleyrand? No; he 
was a colonel of grenadiers, aide-de-camp to the First C!t)nsul— 
in short, Caulaincourt, Duke of Vicenza! But, it wilhbe asked, 
had not M. dc Talleyrand correspondents at Baden ?—was he nt)t 
charged with the external espionage of the prince r —was it not 
the province of the foreign department to report his various pro¬ 
ceedings ?—and did not these reports,conduce to his seizure?— 
and is not M. de Talleyrand therefore inrplicated in it? It would 

• be 
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be; a hard measure to axiy minister, in any Country, hold him 
. responsible for all that others might do on intelligence conveyed 
through him; but M. Savary, with the blundering candour of a 
talkative' liar,, answers himself on this point also. A special spy 
w'as sent to Ettcnheim, the prince’s residen/:e; therejore the ordu 
nary channels did not afford, the information requFred;—the spy 
too was a soldier, and sent from the gendarmerie, and therefore 
had no connection with the foreign department. When the report 
of this spy reaches Buonaparte, he sends for—Talleyrand? No ; 
—for Real, and asks him, in anger, how it is possible that the 
POLICE should not know a word abou^, what was going on at Et- 
tenhcini ? and on this report, which dispelled the previous igno¬ 
rance of Buonaparte, as to what passed at Ettcnheim, tllc duke is 
seized. « 

• ■ This proves two facts; first, that M. de Talleyrand did not make 
Buonaparte^ acquainted with wh;^t passed at Ettenheini; and 
^coiidly, that Buonaparte did not even expect him to do so; for 
it was of the negligence of the Police, and not of the foreign de¬ 
partment, that he complained. 

Such is Savary’s own story; and better negative evidence against 
his presumption that the mftiister for foreign affairs was at all en¬ 
gaged in the affair could hardly be adduced. But this is not all.— 
If the Court of Baden had been the Court of Vienna, Buonaparte 
might have employed diplomacy to prepare or to excuse this vio¬ 
lence :—he had no such deference for the Sovereign of Badt'ii. 

‘ Th6 margrave, through his minister at Paris, complained at the 
Tuillcries^p^ this aggression. In g^’ih'g him satisfaction, he was at the 
same time ordered to send immediately out of his territory the assem¬ 
blage of emigrants which had appeared on the banks of the Rhine, 
no matter under what pretence they were there. The Courtrfif Baden 
‘ obeyed, and nothing more was said of the seizure of the Due d’En- 
ghietif—(Sar. Mem. p. I.S. 

Whalr&avary may mean by the term ‘ giving satisfaction^ is not 
easily to be guessed; bul; we gather from the allusion to the 
'Puifleries that the complaint was made and the answer given by 
Buonaparte himself. Be this as it may, it is evident that a court, 
which was ultimately reduced to accept such humiliating satis¬ 
faction,, did not require any other diplomacy than that<of (Lionel 
Caulaiircourt and die gendarmerie of Strasburgb. 

The nest charge against Talleyrand would be ridiculous, if it 
were not for the malignity which prompts it. 

* The consul called me into bis closet at Malmaison,’ says M. Sa¬ 
vary, { about five o'clock in the evening, (of the day of the duke’s ar¬ 
rival,) and gave me a setded Iptter, with directions to carry it toGeneral 
Murat, the then governor of Paris. 1 set out on horseback. I arrived 
at Marat's about six o’clock, and as I entered I passed the minister for 

foreign 
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foreign aifairfi^l. de 'I'alfeyrand, who was coming away. As I had setiii 
him in the morning at Malmaison, and as 1 knew Murat w'as so ill as 
to be conniied to bis room, 1 did not give much weight to the reflexion 
which uccurred to me at moment, that this was not the us«al hour 
• of the minister, and I placed this visit to the accoufit of General 
Murat's indisposition/— oav. Mem. p- 2. * • * 

This was very natural; 4)ut M. Savajry seoft grow's more cunning, 
and he suspects and insinuates (though he docs not venture uuitc 
to assert) that this visit was made by Talleyrand Jo induce JVI urat 
to hasten the execution of the Due d’Eughien, who (be it ob¬ 
served) was not yet even put on his trial! JVIr. Puff ’s gommeu- 
tary on Lord Burleigh’s portentous shake of his head, is not more 
absurd than these inductions from a call made at the door of a 
sick friend. But it is a dutj to historical truth to examine the alle¬ 
gation seriously. 

It is not even said that Talleyrand was admitted into the den 
of the sick lien ; hut even if h(f had been, it is evidclit, and in-» 
deed admitted by Savary, that the Sealed letter j which he himself 
brought, contained Buonaparte’5 orders to Murat about the • 
Duke d’Enghien, which orders, Savary (so far as they related 
to him) afterwards executed. Thus it appears by Savar^’s own 
c onfession, that Talleyrand was not with Buonaparte zehen he 
•wrote that fatal letter; nor with Murat after he had received it; 
and these two facts remove from M. do Talleyrand all immediate 
responsibility as to that infernal letter. And we must furtlier ob¬ 
serve, that it is clear that M. de Talleyrand had left Malnipison 
that morning, many hours before the Due crEugliien had arrived; 
and there seems reason to suj>pos5 that he did not again set* either 
Buoiiapartc or Murat till some hours after the murder had been 
cominitled. These facts, w'hatever else may he their value, arc 
more than enough to defeat all the implications which M. Savary 
has derived from the visit. • 

The third piece of evidence against M.de Talleyrand, ls-«n et- 
clamation. 

•It seems (and M. Savary dwells on it as greatly extenuating the 
subsequent transaction) that the pretence on which the Duke 
d’Enghien was arrested, namely, his supposed visits to Paris, was 
utterly unfounded. The police had mistaken Pichegru foj- the 
prince! • 

* M. Real, on learning these particulars, (that Pichegruf and not 
the Prince, was the mysterious visitor,) was struck with astonish¬ 
ment—he hastened to the first consul to acquaint him witif the disco¬ 
very—Buonaparte became thoughtful, and, after some'moments of 
silence, exclaimed, Ah, ’wretched Talleyrand, x/d/Lat have you made me 
do!” But it was too late; the Duke d’Enghictt was dead—victim 
of this u iSTAKfi V~^Sav. Mem. pp. 4f3,44. 

• In 
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In a subsequent part of our examination we shall slio^', that 
this story of Uie mistake of the police, and of Buonapante’s sur¬ 
prise at the discovery, &c. is all false; but as regards the first 
point of ou:r inquiry—viz. the charge against M. de Tallejrand— 
let us,for a moment admitothat Real told^Savary that Buonaparte‘ 
had exclaimed to Real, jdkj wretched Tallej/randf zchut have you 
made me do! We then ask, what, even* according to Savary’s 
insinuation, could this exclamation mean ?—nothing more nor 
less than that tke Duke was miirdered by a mistake, and that Tal¬ 
leyrand was the author or cause of that mistake. 

But w'e have already seen, and ^avary fully admits, that the 
mistake was originally made by a spy of the police, and subse¬ 
quently confirmed by an officer of the gendarmerie ; and that the 
mistake of the one was conveyetl Lo Biionaj):u tc by Real, and 
the error of the other was conveyed (passing over Real) direct to 
Buonaparte himself by the commaudmg ojliccr of the gendarme¬ 
rie : it follows therefore that jhe pretended mistake was neither 
made by, nor reported to M. de Talleyrand, who really had, ac¬ 
cording to Savary’s own statement, no more to do with it than the 
Archbishop of Paris. 

Thug, then, Savary has*not only failed to fix any participation 
in the actual murder upon M. de Tajleyrand ; but the exposure of 
his malice and falsehood affords reason for believing, that Talley¬ 
rand had even less knowledge of the preliminary steps than wc 
were prepared to expect. 

Ikit this is not all that we have to say in behalf of M. de Tal¬ 
leyrand. Warden, O’Meara, and Las Cases (who refers to and 
corroborates the two formci) represent Buonaparte as alleging 
not merely a different but a couiradictory accusation-against M. 
de Talleyrand’s conduct in this affair. After calling liin> a rogue, a 
villain, a liar, and several other opprobrious names, (which proves 
that neither decency nor truth would prevent his saying all that 
he thOtrglft might ^injure M.de Talleyrand’s character,) he adds, 
thatvin the afiair of the Duke d’Enghien, M. de Talley land’s 
crime was— not mistaking Pichegru for the Duke— nor hastdu- 
ing the execution—but the suppressing of a letter w’ritten by the 
duke to Buonaparte, sujiplicatiug pflrdon, professing admiration 
for the first consul, and finally soliciting to be recieived into bis 
service. * Que.stoc senza dubbio,’ said Buonaparte to O’Meaia, 

* die il briccone Talleyrand’—‘ It is beyond all doubt that the vil¬ 
lain Talleyrand’ kept back this letter till after the duke’s execution! 
and then lliionaparte goes on to say, that if he had received this 
letter, he prohaldy should have pardoned him! 

We for once believe him; if the illustrious heir of all the Cou- 
clcs could have written such a letter, he would have been a fit 
• subject 
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subject for •Buonaparte’s favour. But in the facts themselves 
there is not a word of truth ! lu the first place it wiM be observed • 
that Savary, as he and Caulaincourt had the care and custody of 
the pris,oner fron\ his'arrest to his execution, kne^ they could 
only be responsible fi>r the conveyance of such a letter ^ and he. 
therefore makes no charge of this khidjagginst M. de Talleyrand, 
but insinuates, what he could know*nothing about, thatM. de Tal-^ 
leyrand interfered with Buonaparte and Murat to hasten the Ifeur- 
der; while, on the other tiand, Buonaparte all(%es no such inter* 
ference, but charges him with the supprtsssion of a letter which 
never could have reached M. deTalleyrancfs hands! Tfte charges 
are therefore widely difierent: we have seen that Savary’s accusa¬ 
tion is false, and we shall now show that Buonaparte’s is equally 
so. • 

There was not only no such letter ever WTilleu, but there w'as no 
letter to Buonaparte at all. If there had been sucji, can it be 
doubted that he would \\w.v(d producedil?' and amidst all the trash 
wliich he dictated to his scribes,.would he not have given so int; 
}>ortant and exculpatory a document? 

M.Maquart proves satisfactorily, by an abundance of moral 
evidence, the non-existence of such a letter; but M. Dupmi proves 
it by incontrovertible doewments—by the diary of the prince’s 
imprisonment—by the proces-verbaux of the w'hole transaction, 
and by the official list of one letter (addressed to the Princesse de 
Rohan) and some sniall effects found on his person, which list, 
willi the letter and effects, were transmitted by flulin, the* presi¬ 
dent of the court-martial, to l?e%l. , 

Thus, by the fortunate recovery of the papers connected with 
the trial,*(which M. Savaiy in his pamphlet asserted, and no 
doubt bSlieved, to be lost,) the ineniory of the duke is cleared 
from the imputation of w'riting such a letter; the character of M 
de Talleyrand rescued from the charge of *liaving .su[)pressod.it; 
and the falsehood auM calumnies of Buomq)arte and his tools 
^exposed and defeated by the most triumphant refutation. “ 

2. We now' approach the second object of M. Savary—the ex¬ 
culpation of Buonaparte—which we promise our readers will 
be found more false and futile even than the attempt at incul¬ 
pating M. de Talleyrand. / 

Savary’s defence of Buonaparte, though spread over many 
pages, is narrowed to a single point of fact:—the mistake of the 
police as to the person who visited Georges. * 

Savary admits, almost in terms, that the supposed joumies of 
the Duke d’Enghien to Paris w ere the only' possible justifi^ation 
of the sei/ure- lie admits, further, ^•that there were no such 

‘ journies 
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* journies—that it was found to be a depicfirable mistake : but it 
• ‘ was, TOO LATE —the Duke was no more/ 

Now unfortunately alike for Savary’s character for veracity and 
bis mast^dr’s humanity, this pretence (weak ^nd inefficient even 
if it we»e trve) can be proved to be utterly false. Savary says, 
that the person misteke^ for the Duke d’En^hien turned out even¬ 
tual^ to be Pichegru; but M. Maquart shows (p. 12.) from the 
vuluminons documents of the trial of Georges, &c. that the spies 
who reported thd’visits of the pretended unknown had, on the 
13th Februaiy, (a month before the seizure of the Duke,) de¬ 
posed thal the visitor'was Pichegru.* Again; the same fact is 
proved on the 2laft February, twenty-three days befoi'e the 
seizure, and again, on the J2th March, nine days before the 
IVincc was murdered. It was therefore not. too late to save 
* the Prince; for the mistake, if it ever for a moment existed, 
(which we doubt, because no two men could be more unlike 
tnan the Duke and Pichegru,,'' the mistake, we say, if it ever 
existed, w'as cleared awa^ at te,ast a month before the seiznie. 
*rhat violence, therefore, has not even the paltry and insufficient 
excuse which M. Savary has falsely alleged for it. 

But though Savary thus* rests the whole case on the mistake, 
Buonaparte himself took the more plausible, but quite difltTcnl 
ground of the duke's having endeavoured to procure his assassi¬ 
nation; w'hich, if it were true, would, it must be owned, be the 
best apology for his conduct; but we can show, beyond all 
doubt,'that this pretence is as false as the other. 

Buoqaparte’s repeated attempts at a jusUficatioii are to be 
found in the publications of Warden, O’Meara and Las Cases, 
"^rhey all, like Savary, endeavour, by the introduction *of M. de 
‘^i'alleyrand’s name, to implicate him in tlie affair, as if implicaling 
him li'ould clear Ihin?iapatte; but they do not, as we have already 
sefX'^y agree as to the mode in which 'Falleyrand was supposed 
to have coiifluced to the object; and, w'haf is more important to 
our [)fcsent point, they differ essentially in their statements of 
Bmaiapartc’s excuses. Warden (who wrote under the dictation 
of Las Cases) stales that Buonaparte told him, 

^ that it was Talleyrand's principle, and one from which he never devi¬ 
ated, tffat the new dynasty could not be secure while the Aourbous re¬ 
mained. This was a. Jixed wichangedlyle a.rt\c\ti of his political creed; 
but I (Buonaparte) did not become a ready or willing convert. I 
examined th§ opinion with care and caution, and the result was a. per¬ 
fect conviction of its necessity’—Wardens LefterSy p. 149- 

Nokv here is no mention of journeys to Paris—no^ssassination 
plot—no interviews ^ith Georges —no mistake —no ambiguity; 

but 
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but a clear«statcmen* that, on the most careful examination, he — 
iluonsipartc himself—had arrived at the conviction that in order to. 
establish his dynasty he must exterminate the Bourbons. We do 
not deny that such may have been Buohaparte's oypn ccihvictiou; 
but we must doubt .that M. de Talleyrand cou^d have ven¬ 
tured to suggest this argument, because it would have been tan¬ 
tamount to declaring* that the new dynasty never could be esta¬ 
blished; for there was ho more chance of exterminating the 
Bourbons than there whs of exterminating aiiy^other royal house 
of bhrrope: and beside87 begktniiig the work by the Duke 
d’Eiighien did not much advance the security of tb«$ tisnrper, 
for this prince was tlie most remote from the crown of all the 
Housts of Bourbon. But moreover, if the necessity of exter- 
iniiiating the Bourbons vjere ixjixed unchangeable article of Im 
polUical creed, how are we to account for M. de Talleyrand’s con- 
<luct ill the affair of Spain, wh,eii he was dismissed and disgraced 
because he remonstrated against Jluonaparte's treachery and vio¬ 
lence to the Spanish princes of the Hoifse of Bourbon, every one 
of whom wa.s nearer to the crown of Trance tlian the Duke 
d’Enghieii 

Warden’s defence of Buonaparte vVas so completely refuted in 
this Ifcvicw, tliat his prompter. Las Cases, had recourse to the 
expedient of what he ingenuously called an ‘ Answer to Warden,* 
in which he endeavoured to patch up the inconsistencies and to 
colour over the falsehoods which w'e had detected in Warden. lu 
this Answer a broader ground of defence is taken. • 

*• “ The nji'air (the afcaiu!) of the Due d’Enghien,” says N«poleon, 
“ ought to be judged by the law of nature and policy.” “ By the bm <f 
miturv'* ht^ maintains “ that he was not only authorised to cause him 
ej be tried, but even topi-ocurc his being put to death. Wlm^'’said he, 
“ can he alleged in favour of the princesofa house, whowere ru«LiCLY 
euN vicTF.n of being the contrivers of the infernal machine,and who l^ail 
actually disgorged sixty brigands upon Paris, for y»e pui pole orcausmg 
me to be assassinated ? Was not I, by the laxvs ofjiaturc, authosised to 
cause the Count d’Artois to be assassinated in London? By the law of 
policy, the whole republic tottered upon the hri'.h of a precipice, 
and the Due d’Enghien was one of the chiefs who conspired its fall; and 
besides, it was necessary ttf check the audacity of the Bourbons, who 
had sent to f*aris sixty of their adherents, amongst whom were.fhe lli- 
vieres, the Polignacs, Bouvets and others; people of no ordinary stamp,, 
and not brigands or muideiers accustomed to assassinations and robbe¬ 
ries like the Chouans. I’he republican government could not, consistent 
with its dignity, do less, when the assassination nf?ts chief was publicly 
plotted—than cause its thundci to strike the family which daredco en¬ 
gage in such attcmiit,” ’—pp. I kl, 145. 


Here 
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Here then we have Buonaparte iu 181(5—HOt alleging any jotir- 
.nies to J’aris—not tleploriug any mialake —not even prete»iiding 
that he had been deceived—not humanely ejaculating against the 
tffrdchcd^'Tall^tjrand —not even alleging that the Duke was per¬ 
sonally ti^jigaii^d in the assassination plot; luit—^like a gay bold¬ 
faced villaiid—rjustifyiut" not only the individual niurder, but taking 
merit for not having assassinated the whole Tamily- 

If the Count d’Artois had beeti piblichf cmnicted of what 
Buonaparte cj^arges, it \vould have been no excuse for murdering 
the Duke d’Enghieii, against whom no personal share in the 
assassination plot is even alleged; bu^ what will our readers say 
when they are reminded that at the trial of Georges and his asso¬ 
ciates, which w'as the only event to which Buonaparte could refer 
as a public canvidiott, no such fact wus ^>roved against any of the 
• French princes ! and that, moreover, this public couvictiou did not 
take place till two months after the murder of the Duke d’En- 
^hien! 

Ill Las Cases’ late pubiicatioii^ however, (after a good deal of 
shuffling,) Buonaparte is made to rest his defence upon tlic 
Prince’s actual and personal participation In the pretended plot 
for assass^inaling him. ' 

‘ “ If 1 had not had in niy favour the,laws of the country to punish 
the culprit,” he would say to them, “ J siiould siill have had the right of 
the law of nature^ of legitimate self-defence. The Duke and his party 
had constantly hut one object in view, that of taking away my life : I 
was assailed on all sides, and at e\ery instant; air guns, infernal ma¬ 
chines, plots, ambiiscatles of every kivd, were resoited to for that pur¬ 
pose. At last 1 grew w-eary, and tAok an opportunity of striking them 
with terror in their turn in T.ondon : I succeeded, and from that mo¬ 
ment there was an end to all conspiracies. Who can blame me for 
having acted so } What! blows threatening my e.\islcnce are^^imed at 
me day after day, from a distance of one hundred and fifty leagues ; 
no^power on earth, no tribunal can afford me redress ; and 1 shall not 
be allo^^d to use the,right pf nature, and return war for war ! What 
man, unbiiassed by parly feeling, possessing tbe smallest share of judg¬ 
ment and justice, can take u))on himself to condemn me? on what side 
will he not throw blame, oilium, and criminal accusations? Blood for 
blood; such is the natural, inevitable, aiuliinfallible law of retaliation : 
woe to him who provokes it!” ' * i 

Wevnust here pause a moment to observe on the repeated re¬ 
ferences which Buonaparte makes to the laz0 of nature. Such a 
mode of defence is sufficiently surprising, but it is not quite ori¬ 
ginal; thernassacregof September, 17f)-,had been already defended 
on the same ground. We llud in a laboured apology for these 
atrocities, (published by l^obert Lcndet, a jacobin deputy,) the fol¬ 
lowing 
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lowing phrase: ‘This terrible movement of the people scented 
neccs^ry for the safety of the country^ and the result (the mas- . 
sacre of the prisoners) was only the impartial application of the 
principles of the law of nature !’—ExpoSe des Motif 

Buonaparte, howeser^ having adopted this doctrjne from the 
Septembrizers, is himself startled at*its enormity 5 and he endea¬ 
vours to palliate his cdnduct by a recurrence to the old false¬ 
hood about the suppressed letter. 

* Undoubtedly if I had been informed in time of certain circum¬ 
stances respecting the opinions of tins prince, and his disposition; and if, 
alMne all, 1 had seen the lette* which he wrote to me, and which, Gai> 
KNOWS for what reason, was only delivered to me after his death; 1 
should certainly have forgiven him.*—part vd. pp. 26'9, 270. 274f. 

O’Meara gives substantially the same false charge of assassina¬ 
tion, the same false exppsition of the law of nature, the shnie 
false circumstance of a supplicatory letter, and the^same false* 
and hypocritical pretence to clcmOncy. ^ • 

‘ It was discovered,* continued Kapoleon, ‘by the confession^ of* 
some of the conspirators,* that the Duke d’Enghicn was an accomplice, 
and that he was only waiting on the frontiers of France for the news of 
my assassination, upon receiving which he was to have entered France 
as the king's lieutenant. WaS I to suffer that the Count d’Artois 
should send a parcel of miscreants to murder me, and that a prince of 
his house should hover on the borders of the country that I governed, 
to profit by my assassination? According to Xhe lawst of nature, I was 
authorized to cause him to be assassinated in retaliation for tht* nu¬ 
merous attempts of the kind that? l^p had before caused to be made 
against me. I gave ordets to have him seized. He was tried and con¬ 
demned by A law made long before I had any power in France. Hu 
WHS tried l^y a military commission formed of ail the colonels of the 
regiments then in ganison at Pans.’—vol. i. pp.45J, 454. 

‘ The Duke d’Enghien, who was engaged upon the frontiert of my 
territories in a plot to assassinate me, I caused to be seized an<5. givtii 
up to JUSTICE, w'hich condemned him. He had affair TRTAL.*--(^^ e 
shall sec that presently !)—p. 4 . 68 . 

I (O'Meara) asked Napoleon again, as I was arrx’ous to put the 
matter beyond doubt, whether, if Talleyrand had delivered the Duke 
d’Enghien's letter in lime, In; Hould have ])ardoncd him ? He replied, it 
is probable I might; for in it lie made an offer of his services; benides, 
he was the best of the family. It is true that 1, as well as the l^ation, 
was very desirous of making an example of one of that family ; 'that was 
against him ; but %XA\ I think 1 should have pardoned him. vol. ii. 
f. 58. 

Our readers will not fail to observe that the prohable pardon of 
O’Meara has become, under the more veracious pen of M. Las 
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Gases, an absolute certainty ; but that bolhnhe probability and the 
certainty were conditional on a supposed event which never 
existed. 

All this tissue of absurd falsehood, however* is at once destroyed 
by a paragraph of GenerahHulin’s paii)p<liiet. 

* I am bound to say chat ttie prisoner presented himself before us 
(Hulin was president of this mock court J with a noble assurance; he repelled 
with great force the charge of having conspired directly or indirectly in 
any plot for assastinating the first consul—but he owned that he hud 
borne arms against France, insisting, with a degree of courage and pride, 
(which even for his own sake we could ^lot repress,) that he had main¬ 
tained the rights of his family; that a Condc never could enter France, 
but with his arms in his hand. “ My birth, my feelings, my opinions,” 
he added, “ render me the eternal eiicmt/ (fyour government * 

Will any of Buonaparte’s bribed apologists dare after this to 
accuse the, Duke d’Enghien of living asked to serve under the 
usurper.? ^ , 

W e iioM' proceed to examine the mockery, which (to avoid cir¬ 
cumlocution) vve will call the trial. 

M. Dupin, a very eminent French law'y’cr, know'n to this coun¬ 
try as the defender of Sir 'Robert Wilson, and in France as a man 
of liberal and constitutional principles, whose opinion therefore 
will not be liable to the imputation, as it is by some persons con¬ 
sidered, of ultra-loyalty, M. Dupin, we say, proves by legal au¬ 
thorities, what was already clear to common sense, that even if the 
chai'ge was as true as it was false, a court-martial was not the 
tribunal to try it—that a packfd'court-martial was not a fit tri¬ 
bunal to try any thing—that a trial in the middle of the night 
W'as as illegal us it w'as atrocious; that the immediate execution 
was contrary not only to the general law^, but even to the military 
code under which the court sat; and that, in one word, the whole 
proceeding was a foul conspiracy, and the result a black assassi¬ 
nation. This*M# Dupin shows, even if the charge had been 
proved; but he shows, not from reasoning, but from the produc¬ 
tion of tl>e actual documents^ that there was not only not a tiftle 
of evidence to support the charges, but that what was produced as 
evidence actually contradicted them.* . 

The indignation which the following details, extracted from the 
proceedings of the court, must excite, will prevent their appearing 
tedious\ 

The document is the order for the trial—the bill, as it 
were, of indictment —and a most curious and important paper it 
is. 


* Paris, 
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« 

‘ Paris, the 29th Vento8e> the 19th year of. 
the Republic, one and indivisible. 

(20tli ^larch, 1804.) » 

* The Government of the Republic decrees as follows?:— 

‘ Art. I. The ci-devaftt Due d’EnghieA, accused of having bdrne arms 
against the republic;—of having beei), ayd jitill being, in the pay of 
England;—of participating in plots ‘carried on by the latter power 
against the internal and external safety of the republic j shall be tried 
before a military commission, to be composed of se^n members named 
by the General (Murat), Governor of Paris, and which shall assemble at 
Vincennes. . • 

‘ Art. 11. The Grand Judge, the Minister of War, and the General, 
Governor of Paris, are charged with the execution of this decree. 

(Signed) Buonapaute. 

(Countersigned) IIugces Maret (Ba.ssano). 

A true copy. 

» Murat, Governor of Paris/ , 
The first observation on this precious document, which must 
strike every reader, is, that in this, the solemn, formal and official 
statement, by Jittonaparle Iiirnseff, of the supposed crimes of 
the Duke d’Enghien—there is not ev(jn an insinuation of his hav¬ 
ing participated in any assassination plot! On that poiflt, there¬ 
fore, the negative evidence Of this indictment is conclusive. 

This order w'as signed on llie 20th March, and probably did 
not reach Murat till long after Buonaparte’s seated letter^ sent 
the same day, by Savary; for the next document, namely, the 
pro^es-verbal of the Rapporteur, or Judge-Advocate of the court- 
martial, begins in this manner: -» • 

‘ In the 12th year of the French Republic, this day, 29 th Ventci.se, 
(20th March,) at twelve ddock at night, I, major of the gendarmerie 
d elite, by*oider of the general commanding the corps (Savary), attended 
at the residence of General Murat, governor of Paris, who immediately 
gave me orders to proceed to General Hulin, wfiom I should find At 
the castle of Vincennes,'from whom I was to take^ and receive ulterior 
orders .’—Pieces Hist. p. xi. ^ 

* Here we discover a circumstance of atrocious precipitatitni, 
which even M. Dupiu has overlooked; he thiiiks it was at mid¬ 
night, that the J udge-Adv6catc entered on his functions at Vin- 
cennts; but*it is clear, that it was at midnight that he waitAi on 
Murat in Paris, to receive his first orders. 

Murat’s house in Paris was in the Place Vendomc, at'least six 
miles from Vincennes. The sentence was passed B.tUzt'o in the 
morning, (as is stated in the body of the instrument itself,) so 
that the judge-advocate received Murat’s instructions—traveled 
from the Place Vendfime to Vincennes“*-thefe received General 
Hulin’s orders—had to look for evidence and prepare the ne- 

p p 2 * cessary 
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cessary papers—-examined the piisoncr—*suniinonrti and con¬ 
stituted the court—held the trial—made out several drafts of a 
long sentence; and bad the whole passed^ signed, and perfected, 
within <«’« / But Buonaparte savs, ihiw was a fair trUil, 

and BuonajJarte ‘ is an honourable man! ’ 

Tlie judgc-advocatt proceeds in his 4 )roc^s-vcrbaI to state 
that— 

‘ Having arrivecLut Viiiceuncb, Geiu-riil Hulin communicated tome, 
1., A copy of the decree of the government of the same day, ordering 
that the Qi-devant Duke d’Enghien should be tried by a military com¬ 
mission, composed of seven members fO he named bii General Murat ; 
and 2d, the order of General Murat of the same (late, directing that 
General Hulin and six other officers, colonels and commandants of re¬ 
giments, should constitute the court, aiuV further that I (the writer of 
the report)should act as rapporteur (judge-advocate); and further, that 
^the court should assemble forthieilh, iu the castle of Vincennes, there, 
without delai/ or separation (sans deseinparer), to judge the accused on 
the charges stated in the said decree of the gavenment*—Eieccs Hist. 

* p. xii. 

Here W'e must pause a moment—let' us consider the state 
in which this judge-advocate found himself. At midnight lie is 
summoned to attend Murat in Paris—thence he is ordered to 
proceed to attend General Hulin at Vincennes—there he finds, at 
about one o’clock in tlie morning, that he is to be the conductor 
of this most extraordinary and stupendous trial, and all the evi¬ 
dence put into his hand is, the indictment and an order to proceed 
to ju(|gment forthwith, without Separation or delay. Not one 
otlier iota of evidence was furnished to him—w hat then was to be 
done?—We think no reader can anticipate what is about to 
follow.—The duke had not been out of a travelling carriage for 
three days and nights ; worn out with wonder, anxiety, and 
fetigue, the victim* had fallen asleep. Between one and two 
o’clock in‘the ino];ning,„the judge-advocate with two officers and 
tw o'private gendarmes, suddenly entered his room, awakened him, 
and began immediately to interrogate him; in hopes of getting 
from his own mouth, in the confusion and fatigue in which he na¬ 
turally must have been, some colour df .evidence against him. We 
firofi^ believe that a scene of such romantic atrocky was never 
before acted. Now comes the interrogatory. 

* Asked him his name, Christian name, age, and birth-place ? 

* Answe.'cdy That he was Louis Antoine Henri de Bourbon, Due 
d'Enghien, born the 2d of August, 1772, at Chantilly. 

Asked, When lie had (juitted France? 

* Answered, “ I cifnnot.exactly tell, but 1 believe it was al>©ut the 
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l6lh ot July# I7S9(wldecl, that he went with the Prince de Conde, 
his grandfather, his father, the Count d’Artois, and his children. 

‘ Asficdy Where he has resided since he left France? 

* Answered," On leaving France I went with my parents, whom I al¬ 
ways accompanied, to Mons and Bruxelles; thc;nce we l^ent to Turin, 
where the King of Sardinia received us for about sixteen niOntlfs;’* that 
thence, still with his parents, he had goiW tp Worms and its neighbour¬ 
hood on the Rhine; there the corps of Conde was formed, and 1 served 
in the whole war. I had befoie made the campaign of 1792, in Bra¬ 
bant, with the Corps de Bourbon, a part of fhe Archdlike Albert's arirty.’ 

‘ Askcds Whether he haH retired since the peace between France 
and the Emperor? (of Germayy.) • • 

* Answered, “ We ended the last campaign near Gratz, where the 
corps of Conde, which was in English pay, was disbandedthat he af¬ 
terwards remained for his an^useinent in the neighbourhood of Gralz 
for six or seven months, waiting directions from his grandfather, the 
Prince of Conde, who had gone into Englaiui, and was to let him know 
what allowance that power would make him, it being not yet settled^ 
During ibis interval I asked the Cardinal de Rohan’s consent to reside 
in his territory at Ettenheiin, in the. Brisgaw, part of the late archbi-^ 
shopric of Strasi)ourg; that for the last two years and a hatf he had re¬ 
sided at Ettenheim; that, on the cardinal archbishop’s <ieath, he had 
officially requested the Elector of Baden’s'coiiscnt for a contiit^iution of 
his residence at Ettenheim, whjch was granted; for he would not have 
thought it proper to reside there without the Elector's consent. 

‘ Ashed, If he hiis not been in England, and if this power does not 
still make him an allowance? 

‘ Answered, That he never was in England; but that England does 
still make him an ullojivance, finAthal he has nothing else to live upon! 

‘ Desires to add to the above ansvwrs, that the reasons which induced 
him to reside at Ettenheim having ceased, he was about to change his 
residence tb Friburg, in the Brisgaw, a much more agreeable town than 
Ettenhcint, in which latter he woubl not have stayed so long, but that 
the Elector had given him extensive permission to shoot, of which 
amusement he was very fond. 

"Asked, If he inainlained any coriespoiideuce with* the French 
princes in England, and if he had lately seen thci^ ? ^ 

• '* Answered, That he natmally kept up a correspondence with his 
grandfather since they had parted, on the reduction of the corps, and 
with his father, whom he hac^ not seen since 17.9f J795* 

‘ Asked, What rank he litld in the army of Conde? 

‘ Answered, “ Commanding the advanced guard." Before the cam¬ 
paign of 1796 , he served as a volunteer on his grandfather’s staff; but 
ever since 1796 he was always at the advanced guard—obsetving, that 
after the army of Conde was taken into the service of Russia, it was di¬ 
vided into two regiments, one of infaniry and one of cavalry ; of the lat¬ 
ter the emperor made him colonel, and it was in this capacity t^at he 
returned to the army on the Rhine. ^ • 
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* Askedf If he knew General Pichegru, and if he had ai^ intercourse 
or correspondence with him? 

‘ Answered, I never saw him to my knowledge; I never had any in- 
tercours*^ or correspondence with him; I know that he wished to see 
me; but I anv happy at not having known him, if what they say be 
true, of'the *wle means he intended to employ. ' 

* Asked, If he knows jtht; e.'i-general Dumouriez, und if |te has had 
any relation with him ? 

* Answered, No more than with the others—I never saw him. 

* Asked, If since the peace he had not kept up correspondences in 
the interior of the republic? 

‘ Answered, “ I have, vviltten to some private friends who had served 
xvitb me, and who were still attached to me, about their and my own 
private concerns:'* but these correspondences were not the nature 
which he supposes are alluded to* — Vieccs Hist. pp. xiii. xvii. 

Such was the evidence; next we have the verdict and sentence. 

‘ The voices being collected on each of the under-written questions, 
'beginning with the junior and ending'with the president, the court de¬ 
clares Louis Antoine de BourbonJ Due d’ Enghien, 

> 1. Unanimously, guilty of having borne arms against the French re¬ 

public. 

2. Unanimously, guilty of having offered his services to the English 
governmint, the enemy of the French people. 

3. Unanimously, guilty of having received and accredited, agents of 
the said English government, of having procured them means of intelli¬ 
gence in France, and of having coiiapired with them against the exter¬ 
nal and internal safety of the republic. 

4. .Unanimously, guilty of having placed himself at the head ol a 
large collection of French emigrants and others, farmed on the frontiers 
of Frarrec, in the countries of Fribourg and Baden, paid by England. 

5. Unanimously, guilty of having had communications with the 
town of Strasbourg, tending to excite insurrection in the neighbouring 
departments, for the purpose of a diversion in favour of England. 

6. Unanimously, guilty of being one of the favourers and accom¬ 
plices of the conspiracy carried on by the English against the life ol 
the I'irst Consul, and,intend-ing, in the event ofthc success of such con¬ 
spiracy, to enter France. 

‘ Thereupon the president put the question as to the punishment to 
be indicted, and the voices being collected as before, the special court- 
martial unanimously condemns Louis ^Antoine de Bourbon, Due 
d’Eiigjliien, to death, for the crimes of “ espionage —correspondence with 
the enemies of the republic—and attempts against the external and 
internal safety of the republic.” ' 

Our readers have now before them, the eharge, the evidence, 
the verdict', and the sentence :—they must be astonished to sec— 
that there was not only no evidence on oath, but there was no evi¬ 
dence at all; there was not even a witness—there was no exami¬ 
nation, 




iiiition, exci'pt of llie«prisoiier himself; and that examination cpii- 
tradiclcd almost every particle of the charge; but Buonaparte, 
says he had a fair trial, and Buonaparte ‘ is an honourable man !' 

'J’he reader haj^ observed the abho/rence whic^ thb Prince 
expresses on the means (viz. tlie assassinationji,im{}uted to 
Piehegru; he has also seen, that the Prince distinctly states,that he 
iiad 710 correspondence zeith France^ except on private aff'airSf and 
that above all, he had none of the kind, (viz. treasopable,) which 
was alluded to; and finally, that he received an allowance from 
Kngiand, because he had nothing else to live upon. Yet, upon 
this interrogatory, produce*! in writing to die court, and there ac¬ 
knowledged and repeated by him, and upon this interrogatory alone 
the Duke was unanimously found guilty of * having’ (amongst other 
matters) 'received the agc*its of Juiglaiul, [)rocured them the means 
of treasonable correspondence with the interior of France, and 
conspired with them againsj. the internal and external safety 
of th(i statethere not being a sj'Ilable of the evidence which htfs 
the most remote relation to such a charge. 

lie is unanimously further found guilty of having placed him¬ 
self at the head of an assemblage, formed of emigrants and others, 
in Kngli&h pay, on the French frontiers—there not bci|)g a tittle 
of the evidence which hasi the most remote relation to such a 
charge. 

11 e is further unanimously found guilty of having held com¬ 
munications within the town of Strasburgh, tending to create 
insurrections in the neighbouring departments, for the purj)ose of 
operating a diversion favonialdejio England—the word Strasbiirgh 
never having been before uttered in the proceedings, and there 
not being a tittle of the evidence which has the most remote re¬ 
lation to such a charge. 

He is further unanimously found guilty of having been aii ac¬ 
complice in the plots carried on by the K/i^lish lor the assas.siiia- 
tion of the chief consul, there not being a syllable about any such 
a plot in the whole proceedings; and the only allusion to any at- 
‘teinpt on the life of the first consul being an imputation on Piche- 
gru, a Frenclnnnn, and which was re[)robated with indignation by 
the prisoner. But BuQji^parte says he had a fair trial, and Buo¬ 
naparte ' is an honourable man ! ’ • 

But the most monsti'ous follows: It is a form of the Fr^ch law 
of court-martials, that every sentence of death shall, besides the 
finding on the several charges, (some of w hich may pot be capi¬ 
tal,) express the exact fact for which death is to be inflicted, and 
the precise article of the law's under w'hicb it is pronounced* Let 
us set! how this difficulty was nianagetk * 

‘ The prisoner having withdrawn, the court being cleared, and dcli- 
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berating with closed doors, the president colle^:ted the votes of the 
members, beginning with the junior, and voting himself the last, the 
prisoner was unanimously found guilty, and in pursuance of the 
article ofihe law of 
to the followmg effect, 

condemned to suffer the punishment of death ! 

‘ Ordered, that the judge-{idvocate shall see the present sentence 
executed immediatt^* — Pv:C€s Hist. p. xx. 

The death-warrant was thus left blank; the judges could not 
even guess at the law under which thejr were to execute the vic¬ 
tim, and they prudently signed the warrant in blank! But 
l^uonaparte says he had a Jair trial, and Buonaparte * is an 
honoqrable man!’ 

But we are not yet at the end of this series of illegalities, these 
mockeries of-even military law. Mt Dupin has discovered in the 
original papers the copy of uifoi/icr sentence, which, although 
equally condemning to death, differs in several important parti¬ 
culars from that which we have just read. Cousiclering that, from 
the time the judgc-advocat/i began his work, about one in the 
morning, to the time the sentence w’as passed, \iz. at two pre¬ 
cisely, was barely one hour, it seems strange that the judge-advo¬ 
cate and the captain-greffier (clerk of the court) should have 
employed themselves in writing out tw'o different sentences, of 
which the last-mentioned alone has taken us forty minutes to copy, 
a task we undertook merely for the,^purpose of ascertaining the 
lime t^iat it would consume ; the copy of the interrogatory is 
ec|ually long, and we do not tliink it possible, supposing nothing 
ehe were to be done, that these two papers alone could have 
been written within the specified time. What are w'c to conclude 
from this? a fact as .black as all the rest of the proceeding; 
iiaKelj, that .the first sentence was prepared before the trial, and 
that after it was signed, perhaps after it was executed, the mur¬ 
derers endeavoured to cook up the evidence and the sentence into. 
what they thought a more ostensible shape. We shall s^c that 
their cookery only made the matter worge. 

General HuUn endeavours to account* for this matter by say- 

ing, 

* We tried many drafts of the sentence; amongst others the (first) one 
in question ; but offer ire had signed it, we doubted (rpe?/ thci/ might!) 
whether it war regular, and we therefore made the greffier (clerk) pro¬ 
ceed to prepare a new draft, grounded chiefly on a report of the privy 
counsellor Real and the answers of the prince. This second draft was 
the true one, and ought alone to have been preserved .’—ExpL p. 11. 

^Now, we beg General Hulin’s pardon, but we think the first 

draft. 
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draft, supposing the blanks had been filled up, as tittle irregular 
as the •second; for the first, he implies, was founded on the duke's • 
answers alone; it was signed, and therefore, regular or irregular, 
sentence of death .was passed, and the trial was over. But W'hat 
was the second sentewce ? a new pr<b;eeding founde^^not on the 
duke's answers alone, but on a new docuipent produced after the 
trial, and that document no other Hian an unsworn statem^t of 
the accuser himself. If the first sentence had not i>een signed. 
General Ilulin's explanation might be satislhctoi^; but it is 
signed by the whole court, and it (and not the second) was exe¬ 
cuted, and General Iluliii\ explanation only serves to*show the 
atrocious Juggling to which he and the court-martial so tamely 
submitted. No doubt every one concerned in the transaction 
would be glad to oblileratoeither or both these documents; but the 
accident which has preserved them is toiUinatc for the cause of 
truth and justice; and a compaiison of.them is absolutely neces¬ 
sary to an understanding of the J'yirness of that trial which Buo¬ 
naparte boasts of. Some of th^ variations are very remarkable. 
The first sentence sets forth the evidence (viz. the duke’s exami¬ 
nation) but leaves in'blank the law which applies to it. The 
second sentence sets forth the law which inflicts the punishment 
of death, but omits the evulence to which it applies! General 
Hulin, in his pamphkt, confesses, that they tried several different 
drafts of a sentence; why ? obviously because they could not make 
the evidence tally with the law, and they viere therefore under the 
necessity of illegally suppressing either the law or the eviderree. 

Another fact is equally lemJlrliable. Both sentences bring the 
duke's case under ihiec heads, to W'hich heads three capital arti- 
t les of the law are in the second sentence applied: will it be 
n edited; that not one of these three fatal findings is the same as 
t‘ithcr of the three counts of the original inuictment, nor as cither 
of the six counts of the verdict recorded in th*e very same sentence ? 
so that the duke was‘tried on three specific qliarges,Tound guilty 
on six other and diffei ent charges, and condemned to suffc» death 
upon thiee other charges, different fiom all, and wholly unsup¬ 
ported by any colour of evidence. But Biion-j^arte says be had 
a fair trial, and Buonapnrfe * is an honourable man.’ 

But the Inost extraordinary variation between the tw'O sentences 
is, that the first immediate execution, which is directly con- 

tiaiy to the' letter of the law, which, in all cases, allows tw'enty- 
four hours for an a)»pcal. The second says nothii^ qbout eseeu- 
lion, but directs that copies of the sentence should be sentwithin 
the time prescribed hif law, to the grand judge, the minister at 
war, and the governor of Paris. So fai tin? second sentence pie- 
servea sOme decency; but, alas, before the copies could be made. 
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ai\d mani/ hours before may one of them had reached its (lestiua> 
. tioii tfic sentence had been already eacemied! 

Let us see then how the case stands. The Jirst sentence orders 
irnmedid^e e^fecutioHj bi!it that was positively and confessedly 
a^aimt.la'^: the sentence'itself was, besides, signed i/< blank; 
and General Hulin asserts, that this instrument was not the real 
sentence; it follows, therefore, if the duke was executed under 
it, he was inpst foully murdered. But if, as General Hulin says, 
the second sentence was the true one, then this sentence not only 
does not order execution^ but recognizes the * delay allowed by 
law;’ jf, "therefore, 'm*dejiance of this tSentencCf the duke was ex¬ 
ecuted, he was most foully murdered !—and by whom ?—wc can 
only answer, that M. Savary commanded on the fatal 8[>ot, and that 
the execution was performed by M. Sarary’s gendarmes! 

We have not detailed half the monstrous defects, illegalities and 
violences which the legal ;icuteness, of M. Dupin has exposed in 
6very stage of this horrid proceeding. We have said enough (wc 
fear too much) to prove beyond all possibility of contradiction that 
Ylie duke was murdered—that all the excuses, and apologies, ami 
alleviating circumstances subsequently made by Buonapaite w'ere 
* LIES, like the father who bfegot them, gross—open—palpable’— 
and that on this, one of the most imj>ortant occasions of his 
life, the great Napoleon had the meanness to endeavour to cloak, 
under the poorest pretences, the midnight murder w'hicli he had 
the villainy to commit. 

3. We now arrive at the third object of M. Savary’s pamphlet 
—the vindication of himself. must confess that, until wc 

read his** publication, w'e had no idea how deep M. Savary was in 
this crime—we supposed that he w^as a mere tool, a military au¬ 
tomaton executing (perhaps reluctantly) the will of his master. 11 
turns out that he was indeed a tool, but he w^as also something 
wqrse. The judges of the court w^ere tools, and infamous tools; 
but this discussion,, has .brought to light* some circuiiistatices 
which.renders their conduct quite venial when compared with 
tiiat of M. Savary. 

He rests his defence on the several following statements, upon 
which wo shall offer a few consideratiofi^ :— 

lst.‘ * That he had no knowledge or concern in the affair, (having 
been btit two days returned to Paris from Normandy,) till he re¬ 
ceived orders, which, as a military man, he was bound to obey.’ 
We observe jn reply, that seeing, as >vc have, the kind of trial Buo¬ 
naparte intended, it is no proof of an honourable character to have 
been uelected for such a duty; and as to the absence from Paris, 
and the supposed coftsequeut ignorance of the whole matter, we 
are constrained to accuse M. Savary of a very mean equivocation 
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—abseht in ^ormandji, indued, he had been; but it was ipi fulio^- 
iiijr the, clue of the very conspiracy, as a supposed accomplice of 
which the Duke was- tried! 

'id. M. Savary stateathat he had no %hare in the^proceedings 
of the military comiii\^sion, which was an open coi^rt,.and at 
which he was, out of mere curiosity, #i silent spectator. An open 
court ! we echo M. Dupin’s excUunufton; ' an open court*—at 
two o’clock in the iiiorning—in the donjon de Vincennes—and 
all Its avenues guarded by M. Savury^s gensdannes!’ As lluo- 
naparte assured us the Inal was Jair, Savary pledges himself 
tliat the court was open to J;he public, and they are ‘ bothy both 
honourable men.’ 

But be took no part in the proceeding, and was a silent spec¬ 
tator, standing, as be tell^ us, behind the president’s seat, ‘i'hc 
president tells us a different story. 

That president was Geneial Hidiii—he had been a waiter at a 
lemonade shop; at the taking of the Bastile (or, aiS some say* 
after it) he had distinguished hin'sclf, and received a medal and 
the title of Vainqueur de la Bastille. He has been accused of hav-* 
ing had no small share'in the massacres of the lOth of August and 
the 2d of September ; hut of the proceedings of so ohscufe a per¬ 
son it is not easy to producq any satisfactory proof, and we hope 
that he has none of that blood to answer for. He afterwards 
went into the army, and rose to some eminence, through, as it 
would seem, the friendship of Murat. This, and the circum¬ 
stances of his former life, were perhaps the causes of his •being 
selected as president of the c»url-niartial; and his zeal and ser¬ 
vices on that lamentable occasion were subsequently re\varded 
with the important trust of succeeding Mm at as Governor of 
i*aris. On the restoration he vanished from public view ; and 
no one would have believed that the Bourbons, who never for¬ 
get and never forgive^ would have tolerated* the presence of the 
mock judge of the llnke d’Enghicn: we find, howeVer, that fie 
was residing, retired and unmolested, at L*aiis, when M. Salary’s 
insane pamphlet recalled him to public notice, and induced 
him to make some atonement to jmblic opiiii; .'. He has pub¬ 
lished a short pamphlet, gtf modest, so feeling, so ingenuous, that 
he not onlydisarms our anger, hut entitles himself to oun com¬ 
miseration. Our readers will judge of the tone of this v\fork by 
the introductory sentences. • 

‘ The unhappy aftiur’^ of the Duke of Enghieu has egst me near 
twenty years of deep sorrow. 

* Old—stricken with blindness—letirod from the world—having no 
consolation hut in the bosom of iny family—wiy sorrow has been ag- 

* Thai seems to be the fasluoiiabie wotd for deeds too monstrous lor a disUiict n.mu’. 
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^^ated by a discussion which has re-produceil, with offensiv^ noto- 
• rnsty, scenes which, though never to be forgotten, were at least no lon¬ 
ger the object of public debate.'— Explk. p. 1. 

Let uS now see what Xjieneral Hulin smys pf Savary, who, it 
will be retHembered, represiflnts himself a#* standing behind the 
generars chair as a sim;>le spectator. After acknowledging with 
great candour, and excusing, «n the score df ignorance of the law 
and of the pressure of an overwhelming authority,* the irre> 
gularities of the ^roceeditigs, General Hulin states, that the 
court were so far from ordering or even expecting an immediate 
execution* of the sentence, that, i. 

* Scarcely was it signed when 1 began a letter to the fir^t consul, in 
which I conveyed to him, in obedience to the unanimous wish ot the 
court, the desire expressed by the prince of an interview with the fii'st 
consul, and further to conjure the lirsi consul to remit the punishment, 
which the seventy of our situation did not permit us to elude! 

• * It was at this moment that a UAii,\Savary) wiio had persisted in re¬ 
maining in the court-room, and whom J should name witiiout hesitation, 
if i did not recollect that even in atfenniting a defence for myself it docs 
not become me to accuse anotlier—“ What are you doing there ?” said f/iis 
man, coming up to rue. “ I am,” I leplied, “ writing to the first consul, 
to convey* to him the wish of the prisoner and the recommendation of the 
court/’—“ You have done your business,’-' said he, taking the pen out of 
my hand, “ and xchat follows u min e.” 

‘ 1 confess that 1 thought at the moment, and so did several of my 
colleagues, that he meant to say that the conveying these sentiments to 
the dr«'.t consul was hui business. Ilis answer thus imdersKmd left us 
still the hope that the recoinmendutioE w-onld reach the first consul. I 
only recollect that I even at the moment felt a kind of vexation at see¬ 
ing thus taken out of iny hands the only agreeable circumstance of the 
painful situation in which I was placed. 

‘ Indeed, how could we imagine that a person had been placed about 
m with an order to violate all the provisions of the lawi 

\ I was in the hall, outside the council reom, conversing about 
what had just occurred. S/iveral knots of persons had got into private 
convenation—1 was waiting for my carriage, which not being permitted 
(any more tlian those of the other members) to come into the uinei* 
court of the castle, delayed my departure and theirs. We were our¬ 
selves shut in, and could not communicate with those without, (this is 
what Savary calls an opm courts) when an explosion w,as heard—a 
terrible-.sound struck us to the hearts and froze them with terror and 

‘ Yes, I SAvear, in the name of myself and my colleagues, that this 
execution w'as not authorized by us; our sentence directed that copies 
should be sent to the minister ot war, the grand judge, and the general 
governor of Paris. 


- 


• One of the plirnst'H i.s miiarkablc. ' AppoinU'd lo be judges, wi: were obliged lo 
act as judges at the risk of being judged ourselves.'—p. 9. 
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* The latter alone (fcKiid, according to law, direct the execution ; ^be 
•opies.were not yet made—they would occupy a considerable portion . 
of the day/ (If the copies, which could be made’ by twenty clerks, 
were to occupy a considerable portion «f the day, how •could all 
the uiigioais have iJeen written by-one l^and in an hour?) * On ihy re¬ 
turn to, Paris 1 should have waited on^th^ governor,—onsfheTSrst con¬ 
sul—who knows ? But 4 II of a sudden this terrific explosion informed 
us that the prince was no more. ' 

* We know not whether he (Savary) who thus hurned«on this dread¬ 
ful execution had orders for doing so.—ff he had"V)ot, he alone is re¬ 
sponsible ; if he had, the court, which knew nothing of these orders, 
which itself was kept in confinement^ (an open eourt !) the cemrty whose 
last resolution was in favour of the prince, could neither foresee nor 
prevent the catastrophe/— Expfic. p. 12.14. 

Without dwelling on General Hulin's defence of his own sh^e 
in the fatal preliminaries, it is quite clear that the mam behind 
the chair was the immediate ipurderer; and that this man was the 
same Savary who affects to deplore that the duke* was put t6 
death by mistake; and who accuses M. dc Talleyrand of having 
hastened the execution, and of having suppressed a letter that 
might have led to raeVey ! We want language—we sholild rather 
say—no langit,age is necessary to efspress the horrorjof every 
honest mind at such bloody duplicity. 

But M. Savary had not yet finished his task—the grave,.in¬ 
deed, was ready—it had been dug before the trial—the duke 
was condemned—the road to mercy was shut,—but he was still 
alive! no warrant had been given—no time was appointed ibr the 
execution. • , 

* Morning approached,’ says M. Dupin, ‘ and Buonaparte would not 
permit Pifris to learn, on awaking, that a prince of the house of Bour¬ 
bon was*in its neighbourhood and alive, even though he was in the 
dungeon of Vincennes .'—Pieces Hist. p. 30. 

What passed in three dark hours wdiich elapsed betw^een 
the sentence and the execution is biyied iii the ^aves of the 
Bourbon and Buonaparte, and in the heart of M. Savary* One 
‘thing alone is certain—that, as at his trial, he w'as deprived of 
what the law expressly allowed, a legal advi.s.,., so in his agony 
lie was denied what neytfr was before refused—the consolations 
of religion: By what warrant, he^vas, in defiance of the general 
law' and of the individual sentence itself, executed so suddenly, we 
cannot, as we have already stated, discover. GeucrakHuhn, as 
we have shown, knows no more than we do. But^ M. Savary 
commanded ! His account of the crisis is as follows .* 

‘ The court deliberated a long time ; ii was not till two houss after 
the room was cleared that the sentence wjs known. 

‘ The ofiicer who commanded the infantry of my regiment came with 
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tloep emoHon to tell me, that a party was required to execute the sen¬ 
tence—1 answered, give ir.’— MemairSi p. 30. * * 

Nothing in the whole^ pamphlet has excited so, much indig¬ 
nation in France, as the cold-blooded laconism of this answer— 
‘‘GiVEiT^i’y—these two efry words were,*as far as we are in¬ 
formed, the only dcath-\^rfant of the descendant of so many 
kings and of so many heroes.^ 

The trial, <18 we have seen, had beenyan*—the court open —the 
execution too w^' public. He was shot between five and six 
o’clock in the morning of a foggy Qlst of March, in the ditch of 
the fdrtrcss, about fourteen feet bel<?w the level of the ground ! 
M. Savary, who confesses nothing else, admits that he designated 
the spot—the reasons of his choice are admirable! 

< « Where shall the party of execution be placed ?” asked the officer— 
** where,” 1 answered, “ you can hurt nobody for already the inhabi¬ 
tants of the populous neighbourhood, of Paris were proceeding along 
the roads to the several markets.’—Mcwoir.v, p. 30. 

O the tender heart of M. Savary—his dearest anxiety is not to 
hurt an innocent j)ersou ! but, unfortunately for this pretence, 
every inhabitant of Paris knows, that no road passes within a 
mile of tfne front of the castle ; and still more iiirfortuiiatcly, the 
grave had been dug on the sj;>ot early the preceding evening, 
while the unconscious victim was at supper. M. Savary says 
the grave was dug between the sentence and execution ; bet¬ 
ter evidence gives the fact as we have stated it; but whenso¬ 
ever tflig, if dug before the execution, it contradicts M. Savary’s 
story. ^But M. Savary tells us u more important and affecting 
circumstance—it was not till he W'as brought down the back stairs 
suddenly into the ditch, that the prince heard his sentence—they 
had ingeniously managed this agreeable surprise for h'lm—the 
sentence was, at the same minute, read and executed. For this 
refinement of atrocity we were quite unpre(K*red ; but it must be 
admitted, that it is^the natural climax of fiiis dreadful series of 
barbarity. 

Another circumstance, though of less importance, is too cu¬ 
rious to be passed over. Savary tells us that Buonaparte did not 
intend that ihc duke should have been shot that night—nay, that 
it W’as * done without his knowledge; and the proof he gives of 
this extravagant assertion is, that he, Savary, on returning to towm 
after the execution, met the privy counsellor Real going leisurely 
down to Vincennes to examine the prisoner. If the fact were 
true, it would prove no more than that Buonaparte did not ac¬ 
quaint Real that the duke was to be murdered that night. But 
it seems that even this worthless fact is not true; for Meh6c dc 
la Touche, who was deeply, and we must add disgracefully, im- 
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plicatcM in •the whole affair, attests, on his own evklew.e, and, 
what is belter, upon that of all Real’s servants and clerks, that - 
on that never-lo-be-forgottcn day. Real did not leave his own 
house till the afte\;nooif, and was conse<][uently not tp be^net near 
Vincennes at seven o’clock in the morning. We havf^sonie little 
curiosity (though the fact itself be of no value) to see'what Savary 
will say to this direct tontradictionA * 

Let us now, in justice to M. Sav^y, state that his. defence is in 
tw'o points successful; he proves that*he did mit fasten a lantern 
to the prince’s breast, as"a mark for the executioners—but, ad¬ 
mitting this, we must add*that no one, to our knowledge, ever 
said that he did. We have, indeed, seen it asserted that the prince 
himself had so fixed the lantern—he may have done so—there was, 
M. Savary confesses, a lantern in the ditch, and such an act would 
be consistent with the whole of the modest yet intrepid conduct 
of the duke; but certainly IVJ.. Savary did not go down into the 
ditch to fix the lantern; he stood on llie jiarajiet add on/y con^- 
manded the troops who fired at tjje bosom of the victim, which M. 
Savary evidently thinks is less horrid than firing at a lantern! * 

He defends himself also successfully against another imputa¬ 
tion, which w'e never before heard* of, his having stplen the 
prince's W'utch; ' Is it possible,’ he indignantly asks, * that any 
one can suspect me, a general in the French army, a minister of 
slate, of having stolen a watch?’ We readily answer—no; and 
we are not the less slow in this acquittal from a fact slated by 
ourselves so long ago as July, 1817, namely, that when the body 
of the illustrious victim waf, Jiii 181G, removed for Christian 
burial from the ditch in which M. Savary had huddled it, his 
watch wsfs found. No ; M. Savary only took his life—his watch 
ho spared. 

The horror of all the rest of this melancholy detail stifles the 
ridicule which the disjproval of these two fancied accusations w'opld 
have otherwise excitod; and the result pf the^ whole discussion is, 
that M. Savary has confirmed not only all that he was sus^iected 
’of, but a great deal more; and that he has disproved nothing but 
two contemptible circumstances of which ho had never been 
accused. ,* 
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TWENT-Y-NINTH VO^.UME of the QUARTERLY 
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A. 

Adams j^Capt. John), Sketches of Ten Vo^- 
at'es iu Africa, 508—remarks thereon, ih. 
509. 

Africa, account of researches in the inte¬ 
rior of, 509—523. 

Agriculture, niiserahle state of, among the 
Crim-Tartars, 135. 

Albion, settlement of, notice of, S64, 365. 

Alia Bbje, intein;sting anecdotes of, 390, 
391. . 

America, Indians of, of Tartar origin, 13-i-i^ 

" remarks on their character, 15—parttcii- 
Jarly of the Kaska^a Indians or Bad- 
hcarts, 24—bombastic eulogy on, 338— 
specinieit' of American lionesty, 341'—■ 
]>resent state of Boston, ih.—of society 
and slavery at Charleston, 343, 314— 
and at Baltimore, 345, 346—dcsciiplioii 
of Washington, 346,347—salutary infor¬ 
mation for emigrants to this country, 
347, 348—distresses of English ciiii- 
graiits, 356. 362, 363, 364. 366. 369, 
370—slave-flogging, at Washington, by, 
ladies, ti.54—aristocracy growing up in 
America, 355—precious samples of Ame¬ 
rican law and justice, 356—358, 359, 
360—present state of Lexington, 359— 
price of land in the back settlements, 360 
—state of the country .between •Vin¬ 
cennes and Princeton, 361—and of Birk- 
licck’s settlement, 364, 365—itipalubrity 
of th^ newly-settled cmintries, 367, 36B 
—condition of the American [x:ople, 368 
—effects of the total ne'glect of religion, 
369. 

Audocides, the orator, character and misfor¬ 
tunes of, 323—noflee of Lysias’s speech 
againA him, 324—and of his defence, 
326. * 

Andrewes (Bishop), style of, 299. 

Aranjuex, account of the Spanish insurrec¬ 
tion a:, 63. v 

Aristogeitoii, oration of Hyperides against, 
analysed, with remarks, 334—337. 

Arkansas, river, course of, 22, 23—exube¬ 
rant produce of native.vines in ife valley, 
23, 24. 


Arnault (M.), Reguhis, TragfidW, 25—re¬ 
mark on it,52—and outlie nuUior's pr«'- 
ccdflig tragedies, 49 — p.-irlitularly ills 
Marius and Lueercc, 49,50. 

Athens, state of, after the battle of Cha*- 
ronea, 321, .322—character of an Athe¬ 
nian dicasl, 3l4, 31o. 

Auriingzobe, bigoted conduct of, 387. 

Autos da Fe, account of two, at Valladolid, 
’252—256. 

Avars, irruptions of, into Europe, 118. 

B. 

Bacon (Friar), account of the philosophy 
of, 465—468. 

Bank restriction, effects of, 239. 

Barrow’s Sermons, character of, 301. 

Benefices, number of, in England and 
Wales, 554—and iu whose patronage, if). 
555—average income of each benefice, 
557. 

Bh&ts, or bards of the Rajpoots, notice of, 
393, 

Bhecls, a native tribe of central India, iio- 

. Mcc of, 394—396. 

Bilma, a town iu the interior of Africa, 
notice of, 611. 

Birkbeck’s settlement,acconnt of, 3(i4, 36.>. 

Bitiiie, account of the sultan of, 514—po¬ 
pulation of that place. 522. 

Bishops of the Church ul England, re¬ 
marks on tlte income of, 559. 

Blair’s Sermons, style of, 393. 

Blood, curious magical charm for staunch¬ 
ing, 455. . 

Boiling spring, notice of, 22. 

Books (new), lists of, 277. 

Buurnox, a kingdom in the interior of Afri¬ 
ca, pophlatiou of, 522, 5^3—account of 
the great lake of ^urnou, 511,512.520, 
521—notice of the principal towns, 511, 
522, 523—anecdotes of the Sheik, 513 
—and of the sultan, 514. 

British tlnatre, evil influence of French 
inuties on, 421, 423. 

Brow lie (Mr. Rainiltuii), perfidious conduct 
of, towards his ben^artor. Sir Thomas 
Aliiitland, 89. 

Buckland (Rev. Win.) Reliquiae Diluviann', 
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of his geological lee- *oii*Burnct,lG9—real value of loshibtoryj 
tures^l4ti-yioticc of M»f)istribuUon of 170—judicious strictures on it by. the 

the proofs of ilie deluge, 147—Etrit, ac- Rev. Dr. lluuth, 170—172—the first, 
count of the appearances of caves and portion of liuriict’s History, why the 
fissures-of rocks, containing fossilized *hiost importuiit, 172—iriumihal resloni- 
remains of animals, 1^47—particularly of tion of Charles II. IJS, 173 —-rcflettion 
the Kirkdale cave, ih. 151,^2—of other oa the subseijucnlly dlsgracc|'ul events of 

caves in different parts of'England, 147 bis reign, 174—noble sfiScch of the Earl 
—classification of the animal remains on passing tlie indemnity act, 

found therein, 148—contetits of die cave i|^75, 176—Lord Clarendon’s observa- 
at KiiliJoch, in Germany, 149.— Se~ mins on that measure, 176, 177—causes 

condly, evidences of the deluge derived oNjjc vices ofjj^ic cavaliers, 17B—coiidi- 

from dHuvial beds of loam an^ gravel, tion of ihe En^ish people before, during, 

coiitaiuiiig animal remains, 152—>154— and subsequently to the rebellion, 179 

remains of elephants found in various —why Gliarles II. was iavuarablc to 

parts of England, 152—and of otlier ani- popery, 183, 184—circumstances that 

mala in different parts of the world, 153 favoured the dissoluteness of manners in- 

— particularly the loftiest mountains of trodiiced after hi? restoration, 185—189 

America and of Central India, J55,156. —iiiirigues for dissolving tlic mariiage of 

Thirdly, the evidence derived from vallies James II. with his wife, 190—193—ne- 

of denudation, 156—points estabiished guciations for marrying Charles TI. to 

by his researches, 1.56—158—rein|rks the princess of Portugal, 194—196—his 

on the crude speculations of some geolo- conduct to her, 197—rAuarks on his dft- 

gists, to account lor tlie deluge, 158— • position towards the Roman Catholics, 

161—the Mosaic account of the deluge„'^ 198, 199—credulity of the nation AviOi 
161, 162—on the interpretation of the regard to Oats’s plot, 199, 200—dupn- 

word ‘ day,’ in Uic first ishapter of Goj city of Charles II.’s policyT 203, 204— 

nesis, 163—importance of introducing caqses of the agitations of James ll.’s 

pnrofs of providential design into scien- ri'ign, 204,205—cflects of Ae profligacy 

tific lectures, 165. , of Charles II. and his courl on the lite- 

Ruonaparte, ]>crlidiuiis measures of, to oh- rature of England, 206—209—howcoun- 

lain pussesbion of Portugal, 55, 56—■ teracted,210—213—character of Bisliop 

scuds an army into Spain, 60—contrives Burnet, as a preacher, 210, 211. 

-to get the Spanish royal family into his C. 

custody in France, 65—67—his forces Campbell (Augustas), Appeal onJ5(4inif of 
occupy Madrid under Murat, 68—mas- the Church of England, 524. See Clergy, 

sacre of the Spaniards, 69—intrudes^o* Carlos. See Don Carlos. 
sepli Buonaparte into the throne, 70— Carolina, state ,of society at, 542, 343— 
simultaneous rising in the provinces cruel treatment of slaves and people of 

against tfic French, 71,72—their dif- colour by the Carolinians, 343, 344. 

ficult sMuatioii in Catalonia, 73—com- Catcolt’s Ibcory of the Deluge, remarks 
polled 10 raise the sieges of Valencia, 74 on, 139, 140. 

—and of Zaragoza, 75—-77—surrender Cat^e, number of, sold at Sniithfield ho¬ 
of the French army undlr General Du. tween 1819 and 1822,^18. • 

pent, 78—tlie French evacuate Madrid, Cavalicns, causqp of the vices of, 178. 

79—defeat of Buonaparte’s army under Charles I. reflection on the murder of, 177 
, Junot, in Porti^al, 80—82 —which — his unhappy marriage with Henriei I a 

country he is obliged, by convention, to of, 181 —his clmrge to his son, 182— 

give up to the English forces under Sir reflection of, on the outrageous conduct 

Arthur Wellesley, 82, 83 —reflation of of tlic Puritans, 183. 

Savary’s atteiiipt to exculpate Buoiuk Charles II. triumphant restoration of, 172, 
parte from the charge of murdering tiie 1T3—subsequent disgraceful ^events of 

Duke d’Enghien, 557—572—cxnmina- hisreien, 174—«hy he was favourable to 

tion of the mock trial, 572—.580. popery, 183, 184 —ihc ditsoluleness Of 

Burnet’s (Bishop) History of his Own morals that followed his restoration ar- 

Tirae, with notes, 165—character of the counted for, 185—189-*-influence of the 

suppressed passages, 166—specimens of profligacy of Charles II. and his court, 

Dean Swift’s notes on Burnet, 166—168 on the literaturd of England, 206 209 

—character of Lord Dartmouth's notes, —how counteracted, 209—213—iiego- 

168, 169—their severity accounted for, cintiins for marrying him to the princess 

169—villainous rcniurii of Cunningham of Portugal, 194—196—his conduct to 
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, lk«r, 197 — his (ilspusitiuii towarcfi ffic 
lluniiiii calliiilicb, 193, 199—duplicity of 
his policy, 203, 201 . 

Cliailes IV., King of Spain, charges Ids son 
Ferditiaiid witli eoaspiring against h#n, 
.59—AbcHcates tlic' throne, 61—Ag.sinsl 
uhich he protests, as co»apnlsorj,/i.5— 
abdicates a tyKond tinie, and is carried 
into France, 67. ^ ^ • 

Charms (Magical), curious notices of, -^6, 
456. / 

Cliaruns, or jirieSts of the Rajpoots^,^otice 
of, 39S. •' 

Chenier (J.), reiuurks of, on tlic French 
dranit), 25^23. , 

Chiireli of Encland, testimony of Charles I. 
n> favour Ilf, 1U2. 

Cincinnati and its neighhouihood described, 

3, 1. 

Chiieudon r'ljird), cundiirt of Henrietta, 
Queen of Charles I. to, accounted for, 
l«y, 190. 

6»l.ircndon-pres9t important services rcn> 
dered by, to literature, 165, 166. * 

('l.vrke’s Sermons, style of, .‘102. 

I’l.nkson (llio Ksq.), Thoughts on tlie Ne¬ 
cessity of iniprovitig tiiu condition of 
Negro-Slaves, 475—remarks thereon, 
181.—S#- XcgrO’Slavcry. 

Clergy of the Church of England, errors 
and misrepresentations concerning the 
revenues of, exposed, 324, .523—cause 
of the antipatliy of separ.itisis .igainsl it, 
326—proof that neither the land-owner, 
tlie (Jissenter, nor the nieiiiher of the 
Church of England pays anything,in the 
.sense intended by those who use it„ 
toivnrdS'the expense of supporting that 
elinrch, 628—332—-the real origin of 
tithes, collected from records, 327, 328 
.533—.537—.vindication of the autiiorities 
on which this proof rests, 330, 339—the 
assertion that tithes origirgated in a par- 
Faraentary granh considered, 310, 311. 
the right of tlic clergy to ihein established, 
.541—51.3—and that the vulgar clamour 
against the burthen of an ecclesiastical 
establishment is utterly unfounded, 313, 
3-41—die right of the clefgy to a full 
tenth of the gross produce established, 
344 — 34 (j—pecuniary sacrifice-s made by 
the clergy in various w.iys, .547—parti- 
ciil.irly in their own education, 3.57— 
their servkes in the education of youth, 
.5.52, 533—amount of the rovenuea of the 
clergy of thir Church of England, 3.J.5, 
.5.56—.incomes of the blshop.s, 3.59— 
avei^ge income of each benefice, ,557— 
comparison of the incomes ot tlie Engli.sli 
clergy with those of ihs ^ciUi^ clergy, 
358, 339. 


Coal formation of PillvbiifLh and its neigh- 
bourlioiHl, rtmaiks on, 2^3. I 

College-livings, the giving of, to college 
tutois vindicated, .5.53, .534. 

Comauiuus, irruption of, into Europe, 119, 

120 . . 

Comedy (French), considerations on, 41.5 
—tljcir ' Ifght comedy,’ what, th —Cha¬ 
racter of the comedies of Moliere, 41.5, 
4l6—particularly his ' Bourgeois Gen- 
tilhoiiime,’ 418—and his ‘ Tarimle,’ 119 
—steiliiig dramatic wit the cliief excel¬ 
lence of Moliere, -420—character of Lc- 
sage’s Turcaret, 420, 421—evil jnfluente 
of French unities on the liritish theatre, 
421—423—and of French synnuetrles 
on tlie Spanish stage, 424—426—evil 
influence of French example on the Ger¬ 
man theatre, 427, 428—immorality and 
filthiness of the French comedy, 430— 
particularly in Moliere, ib. —and in Reg- 
nard, 431—excellence of the French 
^elites comedies, 433—4.36 — homage 
paid to Shakspeare by a French critic, 
437—circumstances wliich have rendcrerl 
French the language of conversation ii 
the higherg:ircles of Eurojie, 438—why 
it is not universal, 4.39. 

Cum, bullion price.s of, in the 14th and 
13th centuries, 219, 220—and in the 
16tli and 17tli eenturies, 221—causes of 
its high price between 1793 and 1814, 
222—influence of war thereon, 223, 224. 

Corneille’s tragedies, remarks on, 39, 40— 
particularly his Cid, 40—4;i—observa¬ 
tion on Corneille by M. .Schlegel, 62. 

CTniiea, geography and productions of, (hi- 
northern or level part of, 122, 12.'>—anil 
of the niountaiiious regions of, 12 4, 125 
—beautiful vallics of, 126.' 

Ci’iin 'I'arlars, uiiiuber of, 127-—dift'ereiit 
classes, ib, —state of tlic Murzas or Tartar 
noblesse, ib .—of the Mullas or priests, 
128—and the peasants, th. —similarity 

of inannersewith those of the patriarcluil 
ages, 128—remarks on the ch.inge in the 
I’artar character compared with that ijf 
llreir ancestors, 129,130—condition and 
amusements of the women, 131—Affec¬ 
tion cf the Crim Tartars for their horses, 
1.32—description of a Tartar horse-race, 
134—their ^heep-husbandry, ib. —indo¬ 
lent mode of digging, 133—loiserabJo 
state of tlieir agriculture, ih. —siijicrsti- 
tions, 1,36—cruel punishment of the 
knout, inflicted on some Tartar felons, 
137. 

Cutuiinghum (Mr.), calumnious remark of, 
on Eurnct’s Hislurv of his own Time, 
169. 

Cuvier, testimony of, to the Mosaic account 

of 
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D. 


iJartmoiitli (Lord), remarks of, on Burtmt’s 
llislorjr ot his own ,'J iinc, *168, 169— 
their sevoriiy accounled fo|^ 169. 

Deluge, proofs of the universality of, fiom 
the appearances of caves and fissures of 
rucks, containing fossilizeTl nninml re- 
tnains, 147—152—from diluvial beds of 
Joam and gravel, cuntaiiung similar re¬ 
mains, 162—156—and from Yfilhe* ‘jf 
denudation, 156—strictures on the crude 
speculations of geologists, to accr^uut for 
tlie deluge, 158—161—the Mosaic iiur- 
tative ol it, 161, 162. 

Dciuanri. Sec Supply. 

Dcniostlienes, oration of, against ^rislogei- 
ton, not genuine, 333 —specimen of it, 
with remarks, 335— 337. 

Denham (Major), dangerous situation ijiid 
providential escap*' of, 617, 618. 

Dismal Swamp, in the Valley of the Rlissiv- 
sippi, described, lO. 

Don Carlos, Infant of Spain, chnr.icter niid 
death of, 371—notice of tragedy, 

founded on his death, .372—of Schiller's, 
373, 374—analysis of I-ord .lohii Uus- 
sell’s tragedy on the same sulijeci, with 
specimens and rcm.irks, .37.6—382. 

Donne (Doctor), stjle of, 299 

Drama, the French p.issionatel v att.udied 
to, 28, 29 —oriiiin of dramatic icfnesen- 
tatlon in France, .32 —notice of the plaj s 
of Jodclle and others, 33—of CJariiier, I 
ibid, 34—of Hardv, .31—30—p.iri*le*i| 
between them and the contemporarj 
English ciraniatists, 36—38—piotlig.icy 
of the Engli.sh drama during the reign of 
Charles IL. 206. 

Dryden's plays, immorality of, 206—his 
observations on the English stage, 208. 

Ducis’ imitutioit of SImksfware’s klainlet, 
remarks on, 46, 47—and <#h his imitation 
of lloinco and Juliet, 47, 48—and his 

• other imitations o^Shakspeare, 48, 49. 

Dupin (M.), Pieces .Tudiciairea relatives au 
Proccs du Due d'Enghicn, 665—extracts 
fioni the preliminary prococd'yi^ of tlie 
mock-court for trying the duke, with re¬ 
marks, 672—574— the •nteirogatory of 
the duke,574—576— olisen ations I here¬ 
on, 576—580 —resuKs of M. Dupin’s 
publication, 572. 

F.. 

Earthquakes frequent, in the valley of the 
Mississippi, It). 

Ecclesiastical Revenues. See C/rrgy. 

Egidius, the founder of the I'rotestaiit 
church ar Seville, 249 —account ol his 
persecution and death, 2.50. 

u 


jhirls of Engl.nid, 152. 

Emigrants to ilie, Aiii'-rioan l-i:ioii, salulitrv 
information to, 317,318—<ii«tresies of 
Englisli euiigr.iins, ;^t). 3(?2, 363, 3(il. 
3t|6. 369,37t) 

Iin|hien (Duke d'), paiiqilflets relative to 
tne murder of, 661— refiiiation of Sii\a- 
Y^’s attempt to ehntge Rl.iie rallexraiid 
^hli llieeliie) guilt of tlii.s luuider, 562— 
iiJi' exeuPptttKJii of Jliionn- 
jiarte, 667—.672—det.uls of the duLe's 
mock trial, 672—.676—remarks llicreon, 
37G —.68(k—havary's atteuspts 4o exeul- 
pat. himselffxamiued and dis-jirovetl.and 
ills participation in that murder esta- 
blistied, 580—.686. 

F. 

Faux (W.), ZMcmoralile Days in Aiiieriea, 
.3,38—motives for his voyage thither, .339 
—cdiaracler of hi* wii-k, 340—aclvt4i- • 

* IuiCMil, at Boston, .341—at Cli.nleston, 

r 311—311—gels into a scrape there bv 
his humanity, .310,311—Ins leeepiiou 
at PJiiladel|ihia, 3'1.>—hot ttaj at \\ a*.!!- 
Tiigfoii described, .346 -i.ceouiits of liis 
intL'Vvi.nvs with dilfeient jinglisli emi¬ 
grants, 317—362. .369, .360, .361 —367— 
eliaraeter ot Auierichn pulpit eloqnenec, 
.363—Ills ndveiiUires at /,.iin»ville, 3.66 — 
S[)etiim'ti5 of Ameiiran law- and liherlv, 
3.67—3oO—desciifition of a log-lioiisc, 
o(i2, .363—retrograding and ba(ii.irizing 
the order ol the day, 36.3—the author 
visits ■Ili'-kheck’s settlement, 364, .36.6—■ 
whicii is II mere hubhle, 3(i0. 

Fellatas, aecount of a predatory cxpcditi.ui 
Huninst, .615—.617. 

Ferdinand, jirince of Asturies, character of, 
38, 69—his mean letter to Pniotiapane, 
69—is cliatigcd hy his lather with con¬ 
spiring against him, ilnd ^—who nhdi(«tes 
in his4'»vour,^64—perplexity of his situ¬ 
ation, 6.5—falls into the toils /if Buo¬ 
naparte, 66—is carried prisoner into 
France, 67. 

Fossilized liemains of animals, cl.TSsifieation 
of, 148—account of such n maiiis, found 
in various parts of the world, 147. 149— 

Fiench Trader, disastrons comVnion of, 6, 

7—character of the Frenelenatioii, 28— 
their vanity in supposing their langimgc 
to be universal, 436, 439. .See Cointdii, 
Tragedy. 

" • 

s G. 

GarnieA tragedies, remarks on, with a spe¬ 
cimen, .3.3, .34. 

Geology, province of, i38, 139. 
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tJcrroan Theatre, evil influence of French description of*a Cr'itn-Ta*tar In^e-rnce, 
ex*a>iiple on, 4'‘<!7, 428. 134. ^ 

tjodoy.tlic iiriiice of the peace, base treaty Hulhi (Comte), Explications olFertcs aux 
of, ivilli Eiioiiiiparte for the partition tsf Homraca iinpartiaux,5t>l—cxtiactsthcre- 

Portiigal.JsS—iiijurrcctionof thi?Spanit.h from, with* remarks on thesliare he had 

populace .It Aranjuez, 62—from w|iom in llic mock trial and murder of the 

he is witK dilfl^ilty preserved, 63, 64. Duke d’Enghien, .?81—683. 

Goethe’s tragedies, remarks on,,427^ 42^. Hume (Mr.), his calumnies of Sir Thomas 
Goodison (William), Historical ancf To^- Maitland rcft'uted, 96—104. _ 

grapliical Essay on the Ionian Isix^s, Hungarians or Ungri, irruption of, into 
86—character t»f the work, tbidyirSee Europe, 119. 

Ionian Islands. * Hui», ancient, notice ol, llti, 117. 

Goring (Lord), profligate character of, 188. Huttonian Theory of tire Earth, notice of. 
Great U^scrt,ol the Mississippi, described, 140—remarks on it, and on Professor 

16—18. Playfair’s illuatration of it, 141,148— 

Greece, on the legal oratory of, 314—de- and on M. de Luc’s examination of it, 

scription of an Athenian dlcast, ibid. 315 142—144. 

—analysis of Lyciirgus’s speech against Hymnas, mode of destroying bones by, 
Isocrates, 3l 9—322—charactcrand mis- 151, 152. 

fortunes of the orator Anclocides, 323— Hyperidcs’s oration against Aristogeiton, 
notice of Ljsiiis's speech against him, analysis of, 334—337, 

*324,325—and of his reply, 326—cha¬ 
racter of Lysiits as an orator, 327,329—» I. 

enniparison between him and Ismus, 32^'^nimorality of the French comedy, instances 
• —analysis of his speech against Eratos- of, with remarks, 430,431. 
thencs, with extracts and remarks, 330— India (Centr*l), geograpltical sketch of, 
333—and of Ilyperides’s speech against 385—boundaries and siirface.t^H/.—pro- 

Aristogeitk/n, 334—337. dactions, 386—principal cities, 31k6— 

Greek drama and mythology, remarks on, popplation of central India, 388,389— 
30,31. account of its component parts; the 

Greeks, generous conduct of the Ionian Mahomedans, 309—Muhrattas,389,390 

government towards, 108,109—remarks —character and manners of the Rajpoots, 

on their contest w'i!h the Turks, 112. 386,387.391,392—their priests, 393— 

Grccnough (Mr.),statementby,of the solu- notice of the classes, that claim kindred 
tions offered to account for the deluge, to the Rajpoots, ibid ,—the Sondies or 

159, 160—remaiks thereon, 160j 161. t flalf casts, ibid. 394—bankers and mer- 

* chants, 394—Mewatties, i6td.—Bheels, 

II. 394—396—other tribes, par^ticularly the 

Hall’s (Bishop), sermons, style of, 300. Hungs, 396—revenues of central India, 

Hardy’s tragedies, remarks on, with spec!- 397 — present improved staVe of the 

mens, 34—36. country, 398—territorial divisions and 

Harem of a Crim-Tartar, described, 131, native hereditary officers, 399, 400— 

1?2. schools, an (ft festivals, 401, 402—self- 

Henrietta; queen of Charles I., (jliaractcr immolation »arc, 402—singular instance 

of, l8l—her efforts to proselyte her chil- of self-destruction, 402, 403—prev'alent 

dren fo popery, 182—her conduct to belief of witchcraft,'403—consider.itions' 

Lord Clarendon accounted for, 189,190. on the best mode of governing and pre- 

Henry VIII., remarks on the character of, scrvingoiir dominion in India,406—410. 

317. 413, #1^—remarks on the versions of tlie 

Holderness (Mary), Notes on the Manners scriptures in the languagr-s of nuxlem 

of the^Crim-Tartars, 116—character of India, 411—vnd on mode of propa- 

them, l38. See Crim-Tartars. gating Christianity there, 418. 

Holkar, present prosperous state of the do- Inquisition, when first introduced into 
minions of, 388—^itscauses,398—amount Spain, 244—commits to the. flames all 

of his revenues, 397. Hebrew and Arabic books, 245—its saii- 

Homilies, style of, 298. guinary persecutions of the Protestants, 

Horne's (Bishop), sermons, style of, 303. 252—256—the inquisition fatal to lite- 

Horsley^s (Bishop), sermons, style of, 303. rature, in Spain, 258—260—patronized 

Horses, wild, .singular mode oi takiilfe, 18— and encouraged by Philip V., 264—per- 

ancientlj’ eaten by the Tartars, 132, 133 seentes all persons suspected of xepub- 

—management of, in the Crimea, 132— lican principles, 268. 

Ionian 
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Ionian l^lancl^ state of, trf iBOt), and in 
IBO.S, 9l—<) 4 —clmigcs of ninl-ndminis- 
tration of, by Sir Thotnas Maitland, ex¬ 
amined and disproved, 1^5—106—their 
prosperous condition undet his goverii- 
men), lid—H6. • 

Irving (Rev.Edward), Orations and Argu¬ 
ment, 1283—his violatiotw of the rules 
of pulpit eloquence, 307, —his unjust 

tlepreciatloii of the English clergy and 
Dissenting ministers, 308—personal al¬ 
lusions to li?ing writers, 309—strictures 
on his selection of subjects, and style, 
309—SIS. , 

I^ns and E^sias, cohipared, 328. 

J 

J. 

James T., statute of, against witcltcraft, 44.3 
—extract from his dialogue, on the tem¬ 
per with which he wished it to be put 
into execution, 443, 444. , • 

James II., account of the intrigues for dis- 


201—remarks on it, and on ins clianic- 
tor, 202. 

I>alimer’s Sermons, style of, 298. 

Law (Right Ilou. T.), anecdq^es of, 318— 
.332 — prudent '>pe«datiou of his f-ou, 
S!i2. , 

Legouve’sMort d’Abel,r«?hiarks on, ,31,.32. 

Lcinemierts Levite d’Epbraiin, character 
»f, 60, 31. 

Lefterates, analsis of J^yciirgus’s speech 
n^nst, 319 UnS22. 

Lcpignietii, villainous forgery of, 96—le¬ 
nient sentence of, ih. 

Lesage’s Tifrcnret, character Tif, 420. 

LiteiMture of England, influence of the pro¬ 
fligate court of Charles II. on, 206—209 
— when and hov\ counteracted, 209— 
213. 

Liverpool Society for abolishing Negro-« 
slavery, remarks on the declaration of, 
480. 

Log-llonsc, American, dAcribed, 362,363. 


solving the marriage of, with his wife, 
and uniting him to the infanta of Portii 


:,^ycurgus, s|)(:ech of, against Leocrates, 
analysed, 3l9—-322. • 

Lynch’s Law, in America, i^ticc of, 337', 


gal, 190—192—causes of the agitations 
of his reign, 20.3, 206. 

James (Edwin), Account of an Expedition 
from Pittsburgh to the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains, 1—extent of the country visited, * 
ib .—chararter of the work, 2. See Mts- 
tissippi. 

Johnson’s (Dr.), Criticism on Sliakspcarc, 
remarks on, 416—418. I 

Jodelle’s Tragedies, remarks on, 3.3. j 

Junot, occupation of Portugal by, 6.3, .36— j 
atrocious conduct of his army thiTe, 7^' 
■ 80—is defeated at the battle of Vinieiro, 
80—82—rcompellcd to evacuate Poriu- 

Justice, curious adniinistratioii of, in Ame¬ 
rica, 3.36—350—360. 

K. ^ 

Kaskaia Indians, notice uf,*i4. 

Khozars, irruption of, into I’.urojic, 118. 

’Kirkdale Cave, rej^.irks on the fossilized 
remains of animals found in, 147—161, 
45*. 

Knavery (American), instance* of, 341— 
■’346,347. • 

Knout, horrible punishmefit of, liescribed, 
137. 

KoUkit; the capital of Bournoii, notice of, 
-622—account of the Sheik, 512, 513. 

I.. 

Jjanded property, division of, in Central 
India, 399. 

Langhorn (John), one of the victims of 
Oates’s plot, beautiful proem by, 200, 


358. 

Lysins, character of, as an on^or, 327, 329 
—comparisuii of with Ismus, .328—notice 
of his oration against Andocides, .324, 
.'12.3—analysis ot his oration against Era¬ 
tosthenes, 3.30—333. 

M. 

Macaulay (Zacli.), Tract on Negib-Slavery 
by, 47A—riJview of it, 479, 400.—See 

Nefrro-Skiverti. • 

Madrid, oeeupalion of, liy the French, 68 
—massacre of the Spaniards by them, 69 
—re-occupied by the Spanish patriots, 
79. 

Magic, origin of, 461 — account of flic ma- 
{.iciil colld*ges of Sjiaiii, 4.32—proj^able 
origin ol ilie iiitrodifttioii uf tlicurgic 
iniigifi in tliak eoiiniry, 4 .j 3—remarks on 
the magical talismans of the niRIdle ages, 
4.31'—curious luugicid charm for staunch¬ 
ing blood, 46 ' ~ superstitious obser¬ 
vances ol the eve of Saint John, 4.36— 
tricks of some natural magicians, 4.37— 
the magic of the Scandinavians, 460— 
spread uf natural magic, 461,462—of tlie 
Anglo-Saxons, 461. • 

Maitland (Sir Thomas), slanders of, re¬ 
futed ;—first that by Q>uiit Cladan, 87 
—perfidious conduct of Mr. Hamilton 
Rrowne, 89—rqjserable condition of tlie 
Ionian islands before Sir T. Maitland’s 
residirnce 4here as Lord High Conimis- 
siouei, 91—94—exposure of Mr. Hume's 
calumnies against him, 9.3—100—calum* 

nious 
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liious and lii>ellnas |KtUtan agaimt iiini 
• of Count Flaiiibiiriarl and M. do Rostt, 
lOl—i-exposnrc of other uiiiior rhajges 
agaiiifit Sir Tlionms Muitliind, 10^—101 
—improvcrnc-nts «dlecU'ci bv hi;n in tiie 
Hfliimiisirdtion^if juslice, R)4—the nfii- 
tralitv of Grerfl liritaiii between l^e 
Greeks and Turks, not violates! bw Iiim, 
305i 106—tlie conduct ot the Turks cou- 
trosled M'ith tln^ of the Greeks, yPt 
108—ini}>roving and pifunerous 
tion of the Ionian Islands under the Bri* 
tish Counuissioner’a government, 113— 
lie. • * • 

Malcolm (Sir John), IVIemoir of Central 
India, 38lf—chiiracter of his work, 38-t 
—noble testinion v to his services I mm 
the governor general, ih. SR.'S—iiisjudi- 
^ cious observations on the coiKiiiiuii and 
Hdiuinlslratiori of (lie British puwiT.s in 
Central India, with remarks thereon, 40l 
■4*412. See Jii<Ua. 

Maiwa (prc>^ince), desciiplion of, .S8.>, 306 
T—overthrown by Aurungzebe, 387. 
Manuniissiuns of negroes, instances of, with 
remarks, 4ifl—incessit^’ of euutioii in 
niananikssious, 493. < 

Marslon’s tragedy of Sophoinsha, remarks 
on. with specimens, 37, 38. 

Massillon, character of, as a preacher, 4189 
—specimen of one of his sermons, 291. 
Materialism (modern), absurdity of, ex- 
pojcd, 473—47o. 

Maury (Cardinal), F.ssal sur rElotpieiue de 
la Chaire, 283—character of Ids work, 
288—stritfures on his character o! Bos- 
suet’s sermons, 289—and of Massillon's, 
289.—See Pulpit Eloquence. 

Metals (precious), fall or rise in the value 
. of, how affected by long periods of the 
abundant or deheient supply of commo¬ 
dities, 233—238. *■ 

Methodists, cause of the success of, 295— 
297. f. ' 

Mewattics.'^a tribe residing in Central In¬ 
dia, notice of, 394. 

Mississippi, valley of, extent of, 1—an¬ 
cient and present population, 2—notice 
of Pittsburgh and its coal formation, 3— 
'Wheeding, ib. —Cincinnati, ib. —stale of 
’ the interiwedi^te country, 4—confluence 
of the Ohio Mississippi rivers, t6.— 
course and navigation of the Ohio, 6— 
and of the river ^Mississippi, 5—10—re¬ 
marks on its elevation, 11—tumuli at the 
confluence of the Missj|^sippi and Mis¬ 
souri, It, 13—navigation of the latter, 
13,14—unhealthy state of Camp,, Mis¬ 
souri, 14—^habits and manners of the na¬ 
tive tribes, 15—description of tbe Great 


Desert, 18—trfst hortU ofr bisoin ocra- 
slonaliy seen in llic' vicinity of liv^rs, 17 
—nollce ol a prairie-dog village, l7, 

—singular mode of catching «ild horses 
18—source.? of llr; river i'lutie, iB, r’ 
—valley of ^he Rocky Mouutaiiis and 
their geological formation, 20—botanical 
pro(luctions,^21-—pariitularly the vine, 
23 — boiling spring described, 22 — 
courses of the rivers Arkansas and C.i- 
iiadiaii, 22, 23—character of tlie Kas- 
kaiu Indians, 24—geiieraf remarks on 
the valley of the Mississippi, 2.5. 

Missouri^ancient tumuli at tiie cunfliiom c 
of, with the Mississippi, 13, 14—un¬ 
healthy state of Camp Missouri, 14. 

.Missoiiriopoli-, notice ol, 13. 

Moliere’s ^'imcdies, chaiacter of, 415, 41 1 > 
— particularly bis Bourgeois Gciitil- 
hoMirne, 418—and liis Tiirtiilfe, 419— 
iil^iiuess and indelicacy of some ol his 
pieces, 430—sterling diainatic wit, Lis 
chief evcellence, 420. 

Mulliis, or Tartar priests, nolite of, 128, 

AInrat, seizes Madrid, 6.A — entices the 
royal fauiiK’’of .Spain inlo the Iniks of 
Buonaparte, fin, 67—massacres the iuiia- 
hitaiiLs of Miiflrid, t>9. 

Mnrzas.'or Tartar nobility, notice of, 127. 

N. 

Natural magic, anecdotes of, 460, 461. 

Navigation of (he river tlhio, remarks on, 
.A—and of the Mississippi, A—10. 

Neg«>-Slavery, deliates in parliaim'nl on, 
*^nnd tracts on, 47.A, 476—remarks on the 
several tracl.s, 479—481—and on the 
debates in parliaiiient, 48l-«-48.5—ac¬ 
count of the actual condition of the ne¬ 
gro slaves ill the West Indies, 4^5—par¬ 
ticularly with respect to food, 48.A — 
lodging, ib. —^abour, 486—days of re¬ 
laxation, 487—^^unday markets abolish¬ 
ed, 487—cauSes of the diminution of 
negro population, 487, 488—mild treat¬ 
ment of negro slaves, ^'89—wh^ planters 
object to the disuse of the whip, 490— 
the appearance of the negroes a proof 
that the charge of harsh treatment is un¬ 
founded, 491—proofs tliat*^ their treat- 
nient has for y^ars been progressively 
improving. 492—necessity of caution in 
iiianiimissions, 493 — considerations on 
the best mode of paving the way for in¬ 
troducing voluntary labour among the 
negroes, 500—504—the improvement of 
tlieir character to be gradually attempt¬ 
ed, 505—causes of the past neglect of 
tlieiR, religious instruction, ib. —success¬ 
ful efl'orts of the missionaries of the .so¬ 
ciety 
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iicty for lljp eoiivorsion t)f nci;r<i klavo, I of tliocluii^h of England, tabii- 

.'iOfi —prools of tlic incrcasL' of roligiou'.|‘^ Ur view of, 5.>4, fto5. 
feeling aiiAing )lion»,'il07—ojuncssod 


condition of tlie negioes and jn!o()le of 
colour ill the Uiiiled Slater, partici-larly 
at Charleston, 343, 344 — flogged at 
Wdishinglon hy ladx-s, 35-1. 

Niger, river, observations •!! the probable 
coni!.e of, 522,* 

Nuttall (riioiiias). Travels in the Arkansn 
Teriitory, 1—character of the work, and 
course pursued by the author, 2, 

* O. 

Oates (Titus), person of described, 202— 
credulity of the English natioik resiK'ct- 
Ing Ids plot, 199, 200. 

Ol'ois, or Oiiogurs, ravages of Europe by, 
"ll7. 

Dhio river, confluence of, witli ilic Missis- 
sippi, 4—reiiiarksoii its course and luivt- 
g.itioii. .5. 

tVijein (city), notice of, 38<i. • 

Oper.i (French), remarks on, 414. 


Prflziiiacas, irruption of, into Europe,* 119. 
Peasants of the Crimea, present state oV, 
120—and of those in Central India, 401, 
402'*-condition of Oic English pcasantry 
^fore and yfter thti Norman conquest, 
498,499, * • 

Pfeje’s Tragedy of David and Betbsabe, 
reiAarW on, 36, 37. 
rhaiitcismagoria, early known, 4.>9. 

Pn*sic (astrological), prevalence of, 462, 
4oS, 

Piceatri'c’s (King) work on magic, notice 
of, 4o3. ” ^ 

Pittsburgh' and its coal-lTirniation, do¬ 
st ribed, 2, 3—state of the couiitry be¬ 
tween it and Cincinnati, 3, 4. 

Platte river, coiirsi of, 18,1.9. 

Poiiisinet, anecdote of, 433 note plan 
of his ' Cercle, ou la Soiree a la mode,’' 
-1.34. 

Popular preaching, remarks on, 283. > 

Portciis’s (Bishop) Sermons, style of, 303. 


()ralors of aiicicDt (ircucc, rcinarksyPorfu^a!, perfidious measures of Cuoiia- 

p.irie to obtain possession of, 55, 56*— 
emigration of the royal flniiily to the 
Brazils, .57, 58—atrocities committed in' 
Pftrtiigal by the Freiicli, |nder .Tunut, 
79, 80—who is defeated at the battle of 
Vinicira by Sir Arthur Wellesley, 80— 
82 — and com^K'llcd to evacuate the 
country, by a convention, 82, 83. 
Prairie-dogs, liabits of, 17, 18. 


on, 314—piirticiil.irlv of Lyenrgiis’s ora*^ 
lion agHiiiKt Leocrates, .319—322 — of 
J-ysias‘s or.iiioii against .Indocldes, and 
the reply of the latter, .321—.326—Ly¬ 
sias .iiid Is.xus, compared, 328—charac¬ 
ter of Lysias, .327. .329—aiiah si‘<*of, and 
reiii.irks on bis oration .igainst Kratos- 
liienes, 330—33.3—and on Hyperides’s 
('ration against 3rislo;:eiloii, .331—337. 


Olw.iv’s 'I'ragedy of Don Carlos, remarks Piiees, liigli or low, of commotyties, in- 


on, .'■>( 2, .373, ^ 

Oiiilnev (Dr ), Denham (i\Iaj.), andotlso'^ 
espioiatory re.searches of in the interior 
1)1 Aliic.’, 510—their reccjition at Mour- 
zoiik, ih.-y^-jourtiey thence to Kouka, 511, 
.512—their reception, .513—iiccoiint of 
till- .shc?lv, 513, 514—of Sultan of 

Biriiie, 51-1—and of the Slieik's expedi¬ 
tion, under Boo Khali^n, against the 
Fellalas, .515, .516—dailgetous situation 
and providetnial escajie ^of Major Deii- 
lunii, .^17, 518 - the river Shary e\a- 
• miiietl by Dr. O^lney and Lieut, Clap- 
|)erlon, .519, 520—remarks on their dis¬ 
coveries, .521, .522—populuiii'ii^of Bor- 
iiou, .520, .521—teinfieratnie and produc¬ 
tions of iliat^counlry, .521. 


P. 

P.ilafox (Don), biographical notice of, 7.5 
—his noble defcnct; of Zaragoza, 75— 
78 . 

Palcy’s Sermons, sty le of, 303. 

Pamplona, fortress of, ;«viiiired by the 
Fietieli, by treacheiy, ^ 


iluenced by’siijiply and demand, 216- 
218. See ’Tookc. 

Profits,?eilccts "of deficient of abundant 
supply of commodities on, when com¬ 
pared with the demand, 223—^232. 

Profligacy of Charles 11. and bis court, in¬ 
fluence of on the drama, 206“;209— 
bow counteracted, 209—213. 

Pn/testants, why hated by the Spaui'^rds, 
2.57—the superiority of Protestant states 
over Vopisb%)iu s, accounted for, 2<>1, 
262—sketch of the history St protes- 
taiitism in Sp.iin, 246—2.56. 

Publications (Nev lists of, 277. 

Pulpit Elo«picncf, importance of, 283— 
286—cause.s of the points of difference 
between the French and EiigliHi preach¬ 
ers ;— -Jirit, the gieatex freqiftncy with 
wliitb (be duty devolves 041 the English, 
than on the French preacher, 289 —- 
which enabled the latt«r to polish and 
elaborate tlieir discourses, 290 — line 
opening of MassiJIoa’js funeral oration on 
Louis XIV., -291—English preachers in 
a coiifciiiueif course of cnertiou, 292.— 
Secondly, the greater authuriiy assumed 

• kv 
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a9i , 

^ by llio jirlcslly ciraiticiei in llomat»C'|- 
tliolic coiiiitrk’s, SilS, iilH. Tlurdli/, in 
liunian (killiulic countries, Iho scrinun 
is almost a liistinct service, —causes 

of the iiopularit^ of tlic Methodist 
}jrenchcis,»295—297—the cha>acter of 
the pulpit eloquence oCPthe cliurc^ of 
Knglaiid by circnrastances, 297 

—remarks on tSie style of Latimer^ 298 
—of the homilies, ib. —of An&rctVcs and 
Donne, 299-»"of Bishops Hall and l^y- 
lor, 300—state tjf pulpit eloquencoy/fter 
the restoration, 301—CtTuiacter of Bar- 
row, 301—of Tillotson, tb .— of Sher¬ 
lock, ('l.irj^c, and other diyiies of the 
18th ceiilurv, 302—of Bishops Horne, 
Horsley and l*orleub, 303—of Drs. Pa- 
ley and Blatr, t6.— of Rlr. Irving, 307 
— 313—delineation of the qualities re¬ 
quisite for a preacher, 301—306—spe- 
ciiiiciis ul American pulpit eloquence, 
333, 

’ . A . 

Quin (M. J.) ViMt to Spain, 240—cliarac-ji 

UT of his work, ibid, 241. \ 

9 ~ 

• 11 , 

Iliiuiie’s Tragedies, remarks on, 44, 4/>. 

Rajpoots o^ native Hindoo |)iinces, ?)otice 
of, 386, 387—then nmnlicr, 388 — nmn- 
ners, 391, 392—jn tests, 392—belief in 
witchcralt prevalent itiuong llicni, 403. 

llefoniiation in Spain, sketch of tlic history 
of, 246—231. iinally extingulshcil theicv 
by tlif iii(|uisilion, 2.32—2.36. 

Regloinantunus, anecdote of, 458. 

llegnard’s Legataiie IJnivetScl, jolau of, 
431—extracts from it,’432—its itideh- 
cacy, ib. 

llegulaluis, a new class ofAmGrican citi¬ 
zens, notice of, .3.37, 3.>8. 

Restqrution of king Charles II. described, 
172,. 173. 

Rcr/cnucs (IScclesiHstical). Sec Clergy. 

Rocky Mountains, described, 20^21. 

Ruutli (Jlev. I)r.)jiulicio/aohservaiion,sof, 
on Burnet's histoiy of his own time, 
170—172. 

Rowdies, a uc w class of American citizens, 
notice of, 337. 

Russell (^rd John), Don Carlos, a tragedy, 
370—Analysis ot it, with extracts aiul 
rcniark*s, 375—383. 

« 

S 

Savary (M. l>ac de Rovigo), Extruit des 
Memoires conceruant la Catastiophe de 
M. If Due d'EiighiaB, 561—remarks on 
the total failuie. ol the object of lus pub¬ 
lication, 561—rclutation ot hi3*atleinpts 
to charge M. dc Talleyrand with the 


chief guilt of the murder of the duke 
d’J'aighien, 562—567—and lex cxcul- 
jiate Biiona|1<frte Iroin it? 567—.372— 
circumstances of the duke’s mo,pk trial, 
.372—.376—remarks thereon, 576—.380 
—examination of Savary’s atleiiipted 
vindication of Mmself, 580—585—his 
guilt eslahlmhcd, 585. 

Schiller’s tragedies, remarks on, 427,428— 
irarticularly.ou iiis tragedy of Dun Car¬ 
los, 373, 374. 

Schoolcraft (H. R.) Travels to tlic Sources 
of the Mississi|)pi River, 1—character of 
tlic work, and course plirsued hy the 
author, 2—his account of the course of 
the Mis-sissippi, 6—9—remarks tliercon, 
9—11—JMistake in hi.s calculations of 
its elevation, correcte.d, 11,12. 

Scotland, remaiks on the income of the 
clergy •if, 558—560. 

Scriptures, versions of, in the languages of 
India, remarks on, 411. 

ScAnons, ditlerencc between French and 
English accounted for,, 292—299—re¬ 
marks on the style of the prineijial wri¬ 
ters of scrinoixs in the sixteenth, seven¬ 
teenth, aqd eighteenth eenturies, 298— 
303—cliatacfer of Mr. Irving’s seimoiis, 
307—313. 

Shadwell, self-conceit of, exjKised, 207, 
208; 

Shakspeare, w liy not fairly appreci ited in 
Fruiice, 4.3—remarks on the French iin- 
rnitatioii.s of his Hamlet, and Romeo and 
.Tuliet, hy Duels, 46—48—iii what the 
exceilencj' of his character consists, 41ti 
<418—great distance between Shakspeare 
and Schiller,427,428—admiraliic seciics 
in his Macbeth and Hamlet, 429—noble 
testimony to his wuiks b<’' a French 
critic, 437. ^ 

Sliary river,.stotice of, .319, 520. 

Sherlock’s sermons, style of, 302. 

Slavery, origin and progress of, 497—its 
gradual detune and disappearance in 
England, ^9—anti in other countries, 
499, 500.—See A’cero Slavery. 

Suiidies, a tribe in C^’tral India, notice of, 
393, 394. 

Southejf (Robert), History of the Peninsu¬ 
lar War, 53—his quahiications for the 
undertaking, .34—plan ot>the work, 55— 
perfidious rffdinrnvre.s of Buouaparle, to 
obtain inililary possession of Portugal, 
55, 56—emigration of the royal family 
of Portugal to the Brazils, 57, .38—po- 
]iular character of Prince Ferdinand, 58, 
,39—his letter to Huojiaparle, 59— 
charged by his father with '.conspiring 
against hnii, ib, —entrance of the French 
troops into Spain, 60—they get posses¬ 
sion 



sioR ^ Paiiy^lona by Vfaclicry, 61 — 
iiilualiuii of tl»e Spaiiibb court, (il, — 
actourtt of tlie iusurrcctioii at Aitisiimv, 
63—rchif^ualioii of (’licirlcs IV. iiiul ac¬ 
cession of Fordinumi 6*— [»ci i>lc\i- 

ty of his situation, 65 —bo falls into llie 
toils of Buuiia|>^rto, and is scr.l prisoner 
into Franco, 66, 67 —Murat occupies 
Madrid, 68 —he luassacresllic Spaniards 
tlicrc, 69 —singular fidelity of Mr. 
Southey’s narration, ib .—Joseph Buona¬ 
parte iulriidoi into the throne of S])<iiii, 
70 —simultaneous rising of the S|Taniards 
in the provinces, 71, 74!—diilicult situa¬ 
tion of tluj French in CutaluniH* 7.3 — 
gallant detence of Valencia, 74 —account 
ol the siege of Zaragoza, 75 — 77 —.suig 
render of the French LicnoralJJupont, 
78 —tlie S]>auish patriots re-enter Ma¬ 
drid, 79 —detestable condin't of tlio 
French undei Junot, in Viirtugal, 79,^0 
-—defeat of them at the battle of Vimeiro, 
by the British* forcoft. undcr^Sir.,fAithur 
Wellesley, 80—8‘J—remark^) «iil his con¬ 
vention with Junot, 82, 85—and oti 
some blemishes in Mr. Soa^licy’s work, 
84, 85. 

Spain, conduct of tovrards tho conquered 
Moors, 242, 243—introduction of tho 
Inquisition in that country, 244—its an¬ 
tipathy to printed books, particularly 
Hebrew and xVrahic, 245—the relorma- 
tiou in Spain, first commenced by Ro¬ 
drigo de Valor, 246—accouj^|ii>-of^,iis la¬ 
bours, 246—248—noticeoftlieProtcsUtpl, 
church at Valladolid, 249—progress of 
Protestantism in Spain, 250, 261—ac¬ 
count of the first Auto da Fe, at Valla¬ 
dolid, 25z, 253—and of tlie second, 
254, 2fMl^foititadp of Gonwlez and Ids 
histtfl*s, 255 , 236—and of tly sisters and 
nicies Gomez, 256—the jource of the 
hatred of Protestants b^^o Spaniards, 
257 — the estabiisluiient of the Inquisi¬ 
tion fatal to literature in Spain, 258— 

•^^60—real cause ^ the superioiity of 
Protestant states over Popish ones, 261, 
262—efl’cet of the accession of th*^Jonse 
of Bourbon to the throne of Spain, 263 
—the Inquisition encouraged by Philip 
V, 264—efiorls of the miTlisters of Fer¬ 
dinand VI. and of Charles HI. to check 
the influence of the church, 26.5—intro¬ 
duction of liberal principles into Spain, 
266, 267—perscention b}' the Inquisi¬ 
tion of every one .suspected of republican 
principles, as heretical, 268—remarks on 
the two parties into which Spain U di¬ 
vided, 269—and on the constitution of 
that country, 270—274 — picture of 
Spain, in consequence of it, 274, 275— 
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the only measure that will tianquatize 
that country, 276—history of tiie inva-. 
sioii of Spain hy Buonaparte, 60—79— 
evil iiifiucncc of Frencli syuiiiictrics on 
the i^atiish stage, 4£4—4'?6—remarks 
oiktlte magical colleges ,^f ^paiit^ 452, 
4^31 . 

Sta^eF'^rofligatc state of, in the reign of 
Charles II. 206—209. 

Superstitions of tlicCrim-Tiirlars, notice of, 
u.iG—accoiji'i the superstitious philo¬ 

sophy of the middle ages, 464—46fl—of 
the seventeenth century, 469—471. 
Supply and^Deinand, influence ofl on the 
price > ot commodities, 216—218—effects 
of variations in the seasons on the supply, 
as compared with the demand, 219— 
223—ellecls of deficient or abundant 
supply, when compared with the de¬ 
mand, on profits and commercial specu- 
Irtiioiis, 223—232—and of long periods 
of abundant or d< 

' fall or rise in val 
/ lids. 233—238. 


I'ficietl supply, on tile 
uc di the precious mc- 


Swifi (Dean), remaiks of, on Bprnct’s His¬ 
tory of his own Time, 166—160. 

'I'alismans, magical, of the middle ages, re¬ 
marks on, 454. 

Talleyrand (M. de), exculpated from the 
charge ofM. Savary, of being guilty of 
the murder of the Duke d'Eughicn, 562 
—567. 

Tartars, irruptidij ot into Russia* m .the 
ihirteentb .atury, 121—description of 

* their ]frson$, ib .—defeat the sRussians, 
122—are finally subdued, tb. SceCrim- 
Tartars. 

Taylor’s (Bishop), Sermons, style of, 300, 

Ihackeray (Rev. Francis), Defence of the 
Clergy of the Church of EnglandJ 524. 
See Clergy. * , 

Tillutsoii’s Sermons, character of, 301,302. 

Tillies, jiroved tf^ originate in grant, or by 
proscription, 527, 628. 533— b37 —vin¬ 
dication of the authorities on which that 
proof rests, 538, i .'i; — the assertion that 
they originated in a parliamentary grant 
considered, 540, .541—and the right of 
the clergy to them established/ 541— 
543—proof that tithes do not add to the 
exchangeable or money vajue of land, 
528—532—and tliat the common cla¬ 
mour about the burthen of an ecclesiasti¬ 
cal establishment is utterly unfounded, 
543, 544—the rigjit of the clergy to a 
full tcntli of the gross produce, establish' 
ed, 54*—54^5—the abolition of them 
would not permanently increase the ave¬ 
rage profits of capitaLqniployed iu agri¬ 
culture, 547. 

: Tookc 
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TocAlo (Thomas), Thoughts and Details on 

• High and Low Prices, 214—character 
and plan of hi> work, ib. —remarks on 
fais defin^ons of the ' depreciation of 
money’ and * dCpreciat^n of ccirreiicy,’ 
214, 215—propositions cstabli^^ by 
Mr. Tooke’s €’ork ; First, that tlf pcicts 
of commodities depend entirelys&)'sup¬ 
ply and demand, !il^—218—Secmdly. 
that the nippier of commodities, as c<*n- 
pared with the dema»^*>U much more 
affected, and for a much longer period, 
by variations in the seasons, than has 
hitherto 1>een supposed, '219—2'23— 
Thirdly, that when the supply of commo¬ 
dities is in some degree deficienti com¬ 
pared with the demand, profits arc high, 
and mercantile specuiations greatly en¬ 
couraged ; and vice versS.wlien the sup¬ 
ply is abundant compared with the dc- 
j mand, 223—232—and Fourthly, that 
when periodfiof abundant or deficient 
supply arc of'^uuusidcrable duration, thA’ 
are necessarily accompanied with a 
or rise ir^the value of the precious metals 
in the country where they take place, 
accordini; to any mode of cstKiiatiug 
tlicir value which has ever been consi¬ 
dered as approximating to the truth, 233 
•—*238—concluding remarks, 239. 

Tragedy (French), state of during and sub¬ 
sequently to the Bcvolutiun, 26, 27— 
passionate attachment of the French to 
the arama, since the );>^storation of the 
Bourbons, 28 —tlic Fr2h«^t» theatre de-, 
scendeti from the Greek stage, u'9—32— 
specimen of the tragedies of Gamier, 33, 
34—of Hardy, 34, 35—remarks on tlie 
tragedies of Corneille, 39, 40—particu¬ 
larly of his ‘ Cid,’ 40—43 —on the tra¬ 
gedies of Racine, 44, 45—and on the 
imitations of Sbakspeiire^s tragedies by 
Ducis, 46—— on the tragedies of 
Arnault, 49, 50—Le Flercier, 50, 51 — 
I^go\iv4, 51—oh tlia later French trage¬ 
dies, 52—indnence of the French national 
taste upon the tlieatrc, 52, 53. 

Tsaad (Lake), notice of, 511, 512. 520, 
521. 

Tumulifat the confluence of the rivers Mis- 
slssipU and Missouri, notice of, 12,13. 

V. 

Valenda, gallant defense of, by the Spani¬ 
ards, 74. «’ 

Val4r(B^rigo de), the Apostle of the Re¬ 
formation in SpBinsi246—248. 

Valley off the MisaissapiH described, 1—24 
—jgmeral remarks there6n, 25. 

state of> in Bngland, in the 
ihiddii ^s, 498 —Its'decline, 499. 


Viroiero, battkssaf, 80*—82i« # 

Vines, exuberant, in the valley of the Ar¬ 
kansas, 23. * 

W. 

War, indudbcc of, on the price of corn, 222 
—224—ejects of the late war on homo 
consumption, as well, as on British ex¬ 
ports, 227—229. 

Warwick (Sft Fliiiip), reflections of, on the 
murder of Charles, 177, 178—his ac-' 
count of the condition of the English 
people before the civil 4far, 179. 

Washington, present state of, 344, 345— 
slaijp flogging thcie, by ladles, 351. 

Webb (Captain W. S.), notice of antedilu¬ 
vian remains discovered by, in the Hi- 
inalayan mountains, J 55 , I 06 . 

Wellesl^jjY (Sir Artlior), defeats the Freiieli 
at the battle of Vimiero, 80—82—re¬ 
marks on the wisdom of his convention 
«with Junut, 82, 8.3 

Who ling, town, ))r«scnt state of, 3. 

Wilbei “"orpy f WiJUio.-Tj.'Esq.), Appeal in Be¬ 
half ot^|,«Ncgro Slaves, 475 —remaiks 
thereon, 479. Sec Negro-Slavery. 

Witchcraft, tracts on, 440—belief of, pre¬ 
valent in central India, 403—arguments 
used against it, in tlie fifteenth century, 
444—witchcraft, how punished by the 
old common law of England, 442—notice 
of different acts of parliament, ib. 443 — 
particularly of the statute 1 Jac. 1 . c. 12 , 
443—extract from King .Tames I.’s dia- 
log,j(..;-'o‘’, the temper w'ith w'hich he. 

L ewislied that act to be. put in execution, 
ib. 444—prosecution of William Cuke 
and Alison Dick, in Scotland, for witch¬ 
craft, 444, 445 —singular»*'*onfcssion of 
Lillias Adie, 445—barbaro^us execution 
of a Scottish witch in 1722, wv'—and of 
numerouTr other persons in Nev, Eng¬ 
land, repeal of the British laws 
concerniiiK'’witchcraft, ib. —accofimt of 
the, horrid^prosecutions for witchcraft, at 
Wurtzburgh, in 1627, 1628 and 1629, 
447—and in the'^^ishopric of BainbcTg, 
447, 448—remarks on tlie confessions 
extqrted from witches hy the rack, 449, 
450—«Dn the witchcraft of the Scandina¬ 
vians, 451 ,452. • 

Women, coifflition and amusements of, 
among the Crim-Tartars, 131, 132—op¬ 
pressive condition of, in ancient Greece, 
327. 

Y. 

Yaou (River), notice of, 518. 


Zaragoza, account of the siege of, 75—77. 
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NOT4E!I?J,i7j Contiifuation of Itfidligence respecting the^ InifHorm 
, * of Jlfrica. 

O n the “iilst October last, the Commander-in-Chief of j^e African • 
station gave an owler ttf the commande^f H^M. S.*Swidger, to con¬ 
vey to the British factory, at the mouftipf Benin river, a.id'there land, 
Mr. Bclzoni,'who made his appearfti^^e .qjt Cape Coast Castle, with 
a view to peneinale Into the interior, towdrdts T’iinbuctoo. It so 
happened that, at this time, tlier^ was on board tlie Owen Glen- 
dower, a s^^iinin known by the name of W uriam Wsco, whose real 
name, however, waai^bou Bouker, a native of Houssa, an intelli¬ 
gent and well-behaved man, about thirty-fliree years of age. This 
man left Kashna, or, as he calls it, Birnie-Kashna (the city of 
Kashiia), about the year ISOo^in company with a caravan of mer¬ 
chants; some intended <o collect the Coo/a nuts in G my a, and 
others with slaves for the coast. In four days’ travelling (on asses* 
and tiuiles, at»tjie rate of Ivventy-llvc miles a day) from Bir^ie- 
Kashna, thiy . ichcd a ri’^er as wide as the Gambir^al St. Mary’s, 
running to the *.e rising sun, and coniing from the country * 

of (iober. it is call d the ihmrra-luun~dadi, or River of fresh 
water. 

Five days beyond this, still travelling to the southward, they arrived 
on the banks of anotlier river, deeper and broader than the former, 
called (iulbi, which runs through the countries Gttari and 
and he has been told, and believes, that these two streams unite into 
one at Zugum near Ktoba, and that iittlhen proceeds towards the 
rising sun to Hirra. jjc-wom. ’Fhe Gull' • *s a strong saline 
taste, and abounds with hippo^ otanii met alligatc-s. Proceeding 
southeily for several days (he does not recollect how many) he came 
in sighf of a range of high mountains, one part of which, named 
JVur' ,y, much higher than the rest, had a zchite top like marble, 
(srfow), and in its ap» earance resembled Fogo, one of the Cape de 
Vli’d Islands. g,- 

tin about a w eek after leaving these* mountains, they discovered 
the sea from the summit of some high hills, whl •)! having dtSscended, 
they bad to ^oss a small river called F^choo (supposed to be ^ 
Lagos). From hence they continued their route in the direction» 
of the setting sun, having the sea in sight at inter^ls on tlic left 
hand, and*in ten da^s arrived at Annamaboe on the coast.' • 

Here Abou Bouker took the name of William Pasco, and en¬ 
tered on board the Lille-Belt, with the determination of following 
the sea, a trait of no small degree of boldness in a yoting man from 
the centre of Africa, who had beheld that element for the first time; 
and he has ever since remained in bis Majesty’s naval service. 

A circumstance, however, occurred "which made him desirous of 
being discharged from the Ow-eri Glendower. In a Portugueze 
slave-vessel of about 100 tons, were found, when captured, 1B7 

humao 
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liM'.t^an lacings crammed dowi* iAto the. hold. „jMnny were 

brought oti board “the commddore’s ship; several of them oroved 
io be fcpm JEJoussa/arwl .>pme“ from Bitnie-Kushiia, who were ac¬ 
quainted \"ltlh the family of '^bou Bouker; a.id fro^Ti them he learned 
that a yoiiii^ woman/*to wliEC'tiihe was attached in his youth, ami 
who had been betrothed td' still remained single, having refused 
several advantageous offer\ujder a fii'in belief<ii:bat the object of 
hea-early afle<;tioiiS was still alivlii, and would one day return. From 
this moment, he*^ beo^fPit desirous of proeiiring his digichaige from 
the ^“irvice, in order that he might prc>ce«»d from Cape Coast 
througii the Gunja country to Houssa. i Just rft this time Belzoni 
fortunately made his appearance ; and the commanding officer did 
not hesitate to allow Abou Booker to accompany him in his 
attempt to reach 'Fimbuctoo, which seems to be the object of this 
enterprizing tiaveller. 

Abou liouker rej)rcsents Birnie-Kjashna to bo about twenty limes 
ad laige as Si^iira Leone, situate in theUnidst of plain, and 

about one hunviied miles to the i>orthvvaV*^^.^!''iilF^ll'!^////(/, or J\igor, 
•'.vjhch, in the last month of the periodicila rains, tneiflows a vast 
extent of country, thereby afbnding great benefit u* tlie lice crojis, 
but 80 iTietime.s injurious to the plantations of Indian com and }ams. 
They have figs, lemons, and oranges;, hut he saw no cocoa-nuts 
till he came to the sea-coast. Their domestic animals arc shoej), 
oxen, camels and hoises. 'The houses are mostly of stone, lint of 
one story only. 'Fbe kin"’fH.paIace covers as much ground as Sim a 
Lconel There isii.!\^>market three lii7x«-,j "ifV'yeek, to which slaves, 
Coola-nuts anck sale‘aH'14e chief/'ft'fticles brought by the Moors 
in exchange ff?!* gold and dowries. 

The king, he says, has a large army, both horse and f’.'ot; their 
arms are spears, bows and arrows; and on ll¥,'ir wai like expl. f'jions, 
elephutits are employed to carry their bag^-ige. 'Hie king fi, s a 
multitude of wives, and every man takes as vpany as he please* or 
can afford to keep, or, as Abou Bouker expresses it, ‘ more vife 
one man have, mo^^genlleman he be.' The people are all Ma- 
homedans, and in Birnie-Kashna there are iiot\*less thi^t nfty 
mosques. 

CJne day’s^ourney to the westward ol *iKashna is a town called 
Zalimii chiefly inhabited by floors. Three days beyond this in 
the same direction is Zangjara ; and two days still farther west is 
yJika/i, ttie capital of a country called Gober, standing on each 
side of the e/iver (Gulbi), To the eastw'ard he knows nothing; 
but has often heard his grandfather say, that Birnie- Boruan is 

fifteen'days journey from Birnie-Kashna towards the rising sun. 

• • . _ 

We ^p'bave no doubt of tlie accuracy of this information as far as it goes ; and, ccui- 
nectedSvnh jffuJor^Dciiliaiu’s expedition to the same chain of mountains crossed by 
Abou Boiijkcr, it shows by bow much shorter a way may the Niger and the countries 
it waters, be approached from the Bight of Benin, than from any other quarter. 


Condon: PritUed by C. Rowortb, Bell-Tard, TcmpIc-bar. 







